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PART II. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Molecular Refraction Coefficient, its Additivity 
aracter and its Use for Determining Constitution. II. 
he Calculation of Refractive Indices of Aromatic Hydro- 
arbons. Fritz E1sentour (Ber., 1920, 53, [|B], 2053—2063).— 
lua previous paper (A., 1920, ii, 717) it was pointed out that the 
‘molecular coefficient of refraction,’ JM/ x nj’, is more sensitive to 
mstitutive changes in the molecule than the generally employed 
molecular refraction.’”’ A study of the aromatic hydrocarbons 
{the benzene series shows that the value of the coefficient depends 
m the relative positions of the substituting alkyl groups in the 
ing. The observed values exceed those calculated from the atomic 
alues of the constituent atoms, after allowance has been made 
ow ring formation, by an amount which is termed the F value. 
hen the # values associated with a limited number of groupings 
re known, for example, two methyl groups in ortho-, meta-, or 
ata-positions, three methyl groups in 1:2:4-positions, etc., it 
meomes possible to calculate the / value, and consequently the 
wdlecular coefficient of refraction and refractive index, of any 
iydrocarbon of the series. A number of typical examples of such 
ileulations are given. E. H. R. 


The Dispersion of the Refraction of Hydrocarbons. 
. Darmots (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 952—955).—The specific 
lispersion of a substance is defined as being the ratio An/d, where 
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An is the difference in the refractive indices for H, and H,, » 
d is the density at the same temperature. The value of this ratj 
is apparently constant within one or two units for each type , 
hydrocarbon, and thus serves to distinguish between saturate 
unsaturated, and benzenoid hydrocarbons. The value of An/d j 
the case of unsaturated hydrocarbons increases with the numbe 
of ethenoid linkings in the molecule. W. G. 


Effect of Concentration on the Spectra of Luminn 
Gases. T. R. Merron (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1920, [A], 98, 255—260 
—There are many cases in which the relative intensities of th 
lines in a mixture of two gases are altered by the inclusion of 
condenser and spark-gap in the electrical circuit. The phenomen 
have been attributed to changes in the electrical conditions, bu 
experiments described indicate that the ultimate cause may be ay 
alteration of the relative proportions of the two gases in th 
capillary of the discharge tube. 

The broadening and enhancement of certain lines in the case offj 
sodium and lithium when one element is added to the other hava 
been referred to temporary association of atoms of the tw4 
elements, but experiments with these elements seem to exclude thigj 
explanation. J. R. P. 


Excitation of the Spectrum of Helium. K. T. Compr 
and E. G. Litty (Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 1—7).—A discussion 
of the minimal voltage required for the excitation of the differeni, 
components of the helium spectrum. Radiation is excited by @, 
stream of electrons emitted by an incandescent tungsten wire, and 
drawn through the gas to a nickel disk anode by a field whicl 
can be varied between 0 and 120 volts. Observing proper precaug. 
tions, it was possible to obtain a brilliant helium spectrum free 
from all impurities, including hydrogen, neon, and the vapours 0 
mercury and water. The band spectrum, very intense under thes, 
conditions, is thus conclusively shown to belong to helium. Th 
band spectrum and the singlet and doublet series appear simulf 
taneously at 25°5 volts with low pressures and at voltages as lov 
as 20 with higher pressures and current densities, pressures up (qj 
24 mm. being used. The corresponding voltages for the enhanced] 
line at 4 4686 A. are 80 and 55 volts. These results indicate thalfy 
the minimal voltages for the excitation of the normal helium atom 
by a single electronic impact are 25°5 and 80 volts, but whet 
multiple impacts assist, the corresponding voltages may drop t 
20 and 55, but no lower. The last value agrees with that pr 
dicted by the Bohr theory for the energy necessary to displace tha 
second electron from a singly ionised helium atom. The fact tha 
after striking the arc it can be maintained on as little as 8 volt 
by using high currents indicates that in an intense discharge 
large proportion of the atoms is in an abnormal state, and there 
fore requires less energy for excitation. The relative intensiti 
of the different components of the spectrum change with varyitg 
conditions. As the voltage is increased, the sharp, subordinalé 
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ries becomes relatively weaker. As the pressure is increased, the 
i@tand spectrum becomes stronger and the enhanced line weaker. 
The former is stronger near the cathode, the latter near the anode. 
The addition of a trace of neon caused the neon lines AA 5331 A. 


ind 5431 A. to appear with remarkable intensity. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A Band Spectrum from Mercury Vapour. C. D. CuiLp 
Science, 1920, 52, 248—249).—-A continuous spectrum is produced 
by mercury vapour which is condensing by means of a low-voltage 
lischarge obtained from a transformer of a Wimshurst machine. 
The spectrum is independent of the purity of the mercury or of 
Zhe material of the electrode or glass. The glow lasts about 


)-001 second, and the radiators do not bear charges. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Spark Spectra of Mercury, Copper, Zinc, and Thallium 
inthe Extreme Ultra-violet. Lion Biocu and Evcine Biocu 
@lompt. rend., 1920, 171, 909—912).—The spark spectrum of 
mercury between A 1650 and 1400 is given, and thirty-six new 
lines are reported. The spectrum for copper is given between 
\=1790 and 1543, and seventeen new lines are recorded. The 
sectrum of copper is terminated by a characteristic group of four 
(Mines at A= 1552°3, 1550-2, 1548°0, and 1543°0. The spark spectrum 
of zinc between A=1850 and 1445 shows twelve new lines. The 


@park spectrum of thallium between A= 1840 and 1477 is given, and 
‘Bontains thirteen new lines. W. G. 


Extension of the Ultra-violet Spectrum. R. A. MILiiKan 
Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 47—-64).—The extreme ultra-violet spec- 
“Brum has been extended to 4202 A. The source was a high- 
tential spark, discharged in high vacuum. The vacuum was 
‘@uintained at less than 10-* mm. by means of a mercury diffusion 
#™p, operated continuously. The current was furnished by the 
lischarge of Leyden jars at a potential of several thousand volts. 
"# such high vacua it was necessary to keep the electrodes at a 
istance of 0°2 mm. or less, in order to spark between metals, 
tough carbon electrodes could be separated by 1 or 2 mm. The 
gira were photographed by means of a concave grating of 83 cm. 
il length. The grating was ruled with the exacting require- 
its of this investigation in view. The spectra of carbon, zinc, 
m, silver, and nickel have been extended to Ad 360-5, 317°3, 
‘B', 260, and 202, respectively. Excellent illustrations of the 
@ ene ultra-violet vacuum spark spectra of carbon, zinc, iron, and 
kel are shown. Evidence is presented for believing that the 
hole spectrum which the carbon atom is able to emit, up to and 
tuding its X-radiations of the so-called Z-series, has now been 
aimed. Various formule for predicting the position of this 
més are discussed. Previously, no lines of the L-series of any 
ment with an atomic number less than 30 had been identified. 
@ “nclusion is drawn that high-potential vacuum sparks are 
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sources of X-rays; in fact, X-rays were observed in these sparks by 
the usual means. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Wave-lengths longer than 5500 A. in the Arc Spectra of 
Seven Elements. C. C. Kirss and W. F. Meccers (By, 
Standards, Bull., 1920, 16, 51—73; Sci. Paper 272).—The conf’ 
cave grating spectrograph of the Bureau of Standards was used 
in photographing the yellow, red, and infra-red are spectra of 
titanium, vanadium, chromium, manganese, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and uranium. The photographs were made on plates sensitised to 
the red and infra-red rays with pinacyanol and dicyanin. The 
wave-lengths of about 200 lines in the are spectrum of titanium 
were measured between the limits 5500 A. and 9743 A., 250 lines 
to 9522 A. in vanadium, 130 lines to 9734 A. in chromium, 193 
lines to 9576 A. in manganese, 545 lines to 9721 A. in molyb- 
denum, 478 lines to 9159 A. in tungsten, and 680 lines to 9530 A. 
in uranium. Many of the measurements represent wave-length: 
of heads of bands which are especially prominent in the spectra of 
titanium, vanadium, and chromium. Impurity lines were 
eliminated from the tables so far as known, those not identified 
being brought together in a separate table. Lines the wave-lengths 
of which agree with those in the series spectrum of oxygen were 
repeatedly observed in the spectra of arcs in air.  Frequenc 
differences which are suspected of being constant were found i 
each of the spectra. CHemicaL ABSTRACTS. 


Elements in the Sun. (Paper B.) Meu Nap Sana (Pil 
Magq., 1920, [vi], 40, 808—824).—No evidence of the existence of 
the following elements in the sun has been obtained: rubidium 
cesium, nitrogen, phosphorus, boron, antimony, bismuth, arsenic 
sulphur, selenium, thallium, praseodymium. Doubtful indica 
tions of the following have been obtained: radium, elements of the 
inert group, except helium, osmium, iridium, platinum, ruthenium 
tantalum, thorium, tungsten, uranium. The following are repre 
sented by faint lines in the Fraunhofer spectrum: potassium 
copper, silver, cadmium, zine, tin, lead, and germanium. Chlorine 
bromine, iodine, fluorine, and tellurium have not been investigated 

It is usually assumed that elements of which no indications a 
found in the Fraunhofer or flash spectra are totally absent fron 
the sun. The view is urged, however, that the varying records 0 
different elements in the Fraunhofer spectrum may be regarded ¢ 
arising from the varying response of these elements to the stimul 
arising in the sun. This stimulus is the same for all elements 
namely, a temperature of 7500° abs., but, owing to differences! 
internal structure, elements will respond in different degrees ! 
this stimulus. This theory is examined from the point of view ¢ 
the ionisation potentials of the various elements. J. R. P. 


Absorption of some Diatomic Gases in the near 
red. Emer S. Imes (Astrophys. J., 1919, 50, 251—276)—™ 


importance of the study of absorption bands of gases in the ne 
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infra-red arises, first, from the information given with regard to 


‘<8 bythe structure and mechanics of the molecule, including inferences 


4s to atomic structure, and, secondly, in the new application and 
test of the quantum theory extended to the rotational energy of 
“Bmolecules. A summary of the theory and previous work is given. 
‘BMore extended and more accurate data are obtained of the 
iBabsorption bands of hydrogen fluoride, chloride, and bromide. 
Tables and curves are presented showing the bands of hydrogen 
chloride at 1°76 and 3°46, in great detail, and giving for 
‘Piydrogen bromide a similar band at 3°9 u resolved into its quantum 
lines, and, for hydrogen fluoride, a band at 2°54, which has not 
been studied before. The positions of the absorption maxima are 
. Mdetermined with an accuracy of several Angstrém units. From 
omexperimental results, the lengths and moments of inertia of these 
Pihree molecules are computed: 7 x 108=0-94, 1°28, and 1°42, and 
Ix10@=1°37, 2°64, and 3°27 for hydrogen fluoride, chloride, and 
Bbromide respectively. Instead of perfect symmetry of maxima, 
‘Mi that is, arithmetical progression in the frequencies of the maxima, 
there is a gradual increase in the frequency difference between two 
adjacent maxima in the infra-red in the direction of longer wave- 
lngth, indicating that the vibration frequency of the atoms in 
Mthe molecule is dependent on the rotation frequency of the mole- 
ale. Kemble (A., 1917, ii, 402) advanced the theory that if the 
amplitude of vibration of the molecule is that required by even a 
ingle quantum, the infra-red absorption bands should be accom- 
ynied by faint harmonics. Doublets agreeing approximately with 
the predictions were previously found, and inexact verification was 
Mxplained by, errors in dispersion curves. Only one harmonic, in 
the ease of hydrogen chloride, was observed in this work, the ratio 
bing 1°963:1 instead of the expected 2:1, that is, the harmonic 
80033 1 further in the infra-red than the predicted position. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Spectro-chemical Study of the Allyl- and Methylalyllcycio- 
. mlexan-2-ones. R. Cornusert (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 
19921, 1060--1062).—The values of the refractive indices, 
and the densities, D?, of the a-allyl derivatives of cyclohexan- 
me, and of a-, B-, and y-methylcyclohexanones, are given. For 
tach series of ketones there is an alternation in the variation of 
he density with respect to the number of alkyl groups in the 
tposition. In every case, the ketone with three alkyl groups only 
Bows a slight increase in its refractive index over that of the next 
ower member. The formation of a “double” group of the type 
(RR: causes a depression of the molecular refraction, whilst the 
rmation of a “single” group of the type CHR: is without 
‘ppreciable influence on its value. 

Starting with 1:1: 3: 3-tetramethyleyclohexan-2-one, and 
tplacing the methyl groups one at a time by an allyl group, the 
‘lect on the molecular refraction has been observed. The results 
tow the absence of any influence due to dimethyl groups, but the 
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marked effect due to diallyl groups. - The data given supporifii 
Auwers’ theory on the influence of double groups on the value » 
the molecular refraction. W. G. 


Colour and Chemical Constitution. X. A Genera 
Numerical Solution of the Colour-Constitution Problem. 
James Morr (Trans. Roy. Soc. 8. Africa, 1920, 8, 303—311. Com. 
pare A., 1920, ii, 573).—It is suggested that the influence of 
various substituents on the wave-lengths of absorption bands of 


follows. 

example, is obtained from the ratio Agurin /Arensaurine = , 
values (in parenthesis) are derived for p-NH, (0°972), N-methyl 
(1:0245) [giving NHMe (0°9965) and NMe, (1:021)], N-ethyl (1-023); 
for the phthaleins,” o-CO,H (1:002), o-Me, —Et, C,H,*, -Cl -Br, -] 
(1013+ 0-001), y-OMe (0°973), 0-OH (1-030), 0-OMe (1°037), a-S0,H 
(1°018). Values of a more tentative character, owing to lack of data 
for purposes of control, are also given for a-Br (1°027), B-Br (1:022), 8° 
y-Br (0-975), B-CO,H (1:012), y-CO,H (0995), BSO,H (1: 
y-SO,H (1°027), «-SO,H (1:010), a-NH, (1°:022), C-Ph (1-026). 
colour factor for four methyl groups appears also to apply to the 
thiophenazine dyes, since Aysethyiene-vine /Athionine = Amatachite-green/ADoebner's-vickt 
The factor for replacement of -CH: by -N: (triphenylmethane — 
indamine series) is about 1°20. J. K. 


The Light Diffused by Argon. Lorp Ray eicH (Comp. 
rend., 1920, 171, 1002).—In connexion with a recent paper by 
Cabannes (A., 1920, ii, 722), the author draws attention to his 
own revised value of 99°1% for the degree of polarisation of the 
light diffused by argon (compare ibid., ii, 574). W. G. 


Dependence of Optical Rotatory Power on Chemical 
Constitution. III. 1 : 4-Naphthylenebisiminocamphor. 
Bawa Kartar Sincn and Manan Sincu (T., 1920, 117, 
1599—1601). 


Dependence of Electrical Double Refraction on Tem- 
perature. Nikotaus Lyon and Frirz Wotrram (Ann. Physik, 1920, 
[iv], 63, 739—752).—The dependence of the electrical double 
refraction of ethyl ether, carbon disulphide, and toluene was deter 
mined for various temperatures between 18° and —78-5°, and the 
results compared with the theories of Langevin and of Born. The 
agreement with the theory of Langevin was good, but the values 
calculated by. Born’s formula were, without exception, higher than 
the observed results. J. R. P. 


The K-characteristic Absorption Frequencies for the 
Chemical Elements Magnesium: ;to Chromium. H00 
Fricke (Physical Rev., 1920, 16, 202—215).—Photographs show 
ing the discontinuities in the X-ray absorption bands correspond: 
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ing with the K-series of the elements from magnesium to chromium 
vere studied. The wave-lengths of the more important parts are 


tabulated, and indicate considerable complexity. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Charge on the Atomic Nucleus and the Law of 
‘Mforce. J. CuHapwick (Phil. Mag., 1920, [vi], 40, 734—746).—The 
charges on the nuclei of three atoms have been measured by a 
lirect method depending on the scattering of a-particles. The 
values found were: platinum 77°4, silver 46°3, copper 29°3, in 
fdamental units of charge. The atomic numbers of these 


“\Mdements are 78, 47, and 29, respectively. 


I The particles were scattered by causing them to pass through 
‘Bihin metal foil in the form of an annular ring subtending a fairly 
vide cone at the source. Both the scattered and direct particles 
were counted on the same zinc sulphide screen under the same 
wnditions. In this way, the counting was more convenient, and 
‘Bi greater number of particles could be counted than with former 
nethods. 

The law of force around the platinum nucleus was tested by 
measuring the dependence of scattering on the velocity of the 
cparticle. The result showed that the inverse square law holds 
awcurately in the region concerned, namely, about 10-" cm. from 
the nucleus. 


The results obtained, together with those of other experimenters, 
show that, measured from any point in the region between 
3x10-! em. and 10-! cm. from the nucleus of a heavy atom, like 
platinum, the charge is equal to the atomic number, and the law 
of force is the inverse square. It may therefore be concluded that 
w electrons are present in the region between the nucleus and 


the K ring. J. BR. P. 


Cathode Fall in Neon. Arruur H. Compron and C. C, Van 
Vooruts (Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 492—497).—Measurements are 
nade of the potential difference between the cathode and the 
beginning of the positive column when a discharge is passed 
through pure neon, using a number of different metals as cathode. 
The “normal cathode fall,” or potential difference, between the 
tthode and the cathode glow for normal current is also deter- 
wined for several metals. It is found that for normal current 
the potential difference between the cathode and the positive 
‘lumn is very nearly proportional to the potential differences 
between the cathode and the cathode glow when different metals 
are used as cathode. The values in volts of the normal cathode 
fall in neon were found to be: with Pt cathode 152, W 125, TI 
125, Al 120, Mo 115, Mg 94, Ca 86, Na 75, and K 68. These 
values are in the order, as far as available data go, of the contact 
potential series, and are consistently slightly lower than the corre- 
ponding values in helium. CuemicaL ABSTRACTS. 
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The Independent Origin of Actinium. ELLior Quinny; 
Apvams (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2205—2208).—Piccard’s. 
assumption (A., 1918, ii, 6) that the actinium series is derived 
neither from uranium-7 nor from uranium-// does not require, 
as supposed by Soddy (A., 1918, ii, 211), the identity of the periods 
of the first and third. The relation of the uranium, actinium, 
and thorium series becomes more symmetrical if a hypothetical 
isotope of proto-actinium (ekatantalum or uranium-Z) is assumed 
as the parent of actino-uranium by a #-ray transformation. This 
element and actino-uranium have assigned to them an atomic weight 
235, corresponding with proto-actinium 231, actinium 227, and 
actinium lead 207. The last value agrees well with Hénigschmid’s 
value of 206°05 for the atomic weight of uranium lead containing 
approximately 3% of actinium lead. J. R. P. 


Rate of Decay of Actinium and the Transformation 
Relationships of the Actinium Series. Srzran Mevm 
(Wien. Anzeiger, 1920, 133; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iii, 761). 
~~-The half-life period of actinium is calculated to be about sixteen 
and a-half years, and the transformation ratio of the actinium to 
the uranium-radium family to be 4%. H. W. 


Resonance Potentials and Low-voltage Arcs for Metals 
of the Second Group of the Periodic Table. F. L. Moutzr, 
Pau. D. Foote, and W. F. Meccers (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1920, 
4, 364—370).—A four-electrode tube was used, in which a hot 
wire cathode was surrounded by two cylindrical grids and a plate. 
The grids, of which one is close to the cathode and the other close 
to the plate, are maintained at the same potential by a metallic 
contact ; a variable accelerating field for electrons is used between 
the cathode and inner grid, and the current reaching the plate 
against a small retarding field between the outer grid and plate 
is measured. The ionisation and resonance potentials, in volts, 
were found to be: zinc, 9°3, 4°18, 5-65; cadmium, 9:0, 3°95, 5-35; 
mercury, 10°2, 4:76, 6°45; magnesium, 8°0, 2°65, 4°42; calcium, 
6°01, 1-90, 2°85. In all cases, the values are compared with the 
theoretical values. Some general conclusions are drawn for 
electron impacts with molecules of metals of the second group. 


The Nature of the Ions produced by Phosphorus. J. A. 
McCLELianD and P. J. Noxan (Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 1919, 35, 
[A], 1—12).—The work was undertaken to see if any of the groups 
of ions of various characteristic mobilities, obtained by bubbling 
air through mercury and through alcohol, were present in the 
ionisation produced by drawing air over phosphorus. Under 
various conditions, fourteen different types of ions have been found 
in this air, with mobilities, in a field of 1 volt/em., of 0°22, 0-092, 
0°053, 0-028, 0°018, 0°0074, 0°0041, 0°0024, 0-0012, 000064, 
0:00031, 0-00015, 0°000085, and 0-000053 em./sec. Some of the 
more mobile ions are only obtained in dried air with a short 
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interval between formation and measurement, and some of the 
jower ions only in undried air with a long time interval. Both 
positive and negative ions in each group are present in similar 
quantity, and the mobility does not change with time. All the 
ins produced by phosphorus, except the two slowest, are observed 
in bubbling experiments, which points to the conclusion that they 
are largely composed of water. Different nuclei in different cases 
appear to act as the starting point of the ion, but the growth 
ystem seems to be the same in the case of phosphorus ionisation 


asin the case of bubbling. F. S. 


Behaviour of Electrolytic Ions in Solid Substances. II. 

Dissociation Relationships in Permutite. A. GinrHEr- 
ScuuLzE (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1920, 26, 472—480. Compare 
4, 1919, ii, 490).—-The electrolytic conductivity and the volume 
change of permutite mixtures have been determined for the base 
exchange, potassium—cadmium, potassium -lead, lithium-—cadmium, 
and potassium-chromium. The observed values, and those calcu- 
ted on the basis of theoretical considerations, are in very good 
agreement, so that the author is enabled to make the following 
tatements. The dissociation relationships of potassium permutite 
ad lithium permutite are approximately the same, just as are 
those of similar salts in aqueous solution, and they change in the 
ume way on dilution. The laws governing the influence of two 
alts with the same anion on the dissociation are true for solid 
yrmutite, in exactly the same way as for salts in solution. By 
the continuous replacement of the cation of a strongly dissociated 
yrmutite by that of a weakly dissociated permutite, the mobility 
of the former is reduced, since the undissociated, and therefore 
tatioary, cation of the second permutite reduces the space avail- 
able for the movement of the first cation. Permutite takes up a 
wlume, determined by every type of cation in it, since each pure 
permutite has a different molecular volume, which depends on the 
im volumes of the base. The molecular volume changes with 
ise interchange proportionally with the amount of interchange 
slong as the amount of water of crystallisation remains constant. 
This will also affect the space available for the migration of the 
tation. All permutites examined up to the present contain 5H,O, 
‘eept chromium permutite, and this contains 13H,O. These 
ater into the interior of the molecule, which is thereby consider- 
ibly loosened, so that the mobility of the chromium cation is very 
much increased, and in the case of pure chromium permutite has 
avalue of the same order as that of the chromium ion in aqueous 
vlution. In those cases where the base interchange brings about 
avery small electrolytic conductivity, the interchange is very slow, 
~ that as much as ten days is required for complete reaction. 


J. F.S. 


A New Method for the Estimation of Electrolytic Con- 

ductivity of Solutions. Joanne CuristiANsEN (Hospitalstidende, 

8, 297-302; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iv, 568—569).-A 
1* 
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vessel with the liquid under investigation and a voltmeter a 
connected in series in a direct current circuit of known potential 
If the resistance of the vessel is not negligibly small compared wit} 
that of the voltmeter, the latter does not indicate the know 
potential, but some lower value. A convenient vessel for th 
examination of urine is formed by a U-tube, the greater part 
which is constructed from a capillary tube 32 cm. long and 1°8 my 
in diameter. The apparatus is calibrated with the aid of sol 
tions of known conductivity. The method is useful when rapi 
estimations are required which need not be performed wit 
extreme accuracy. H. W. 


Electrical Conductivity of Gelatin Mixtures and thei 
Behaviour during the Transition of the Gelatin. F. Rem 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 165—172).—The electrical con 
ductivity of gelatin-water mixtures of concentrations 2°07% t 
25°37% has been determined at 18°. The specific conductivit 
increases rapidly, and approaches at the higher concentrations t 
a maximum. Further measurements with gelatin—water mix 
tures to which additions of potassium chloride, bromide 
or sulphate have been made in concentrations varying betwee 
0°01N and 05. The effect of the change of gelatin into B-gelati 
has also been investigated by measuring the conductivity aite 
the mixture has been heated at 80° for specified periods of time 
When small quantities of salts are added to the gelatin—wate 
mixture, the conductivity becomes greater than that of an aqueo 
solution of the added salt of the same concentration, but with 
larger addition of electrolyte the results are reversed. If it b 
assumed that, on the addition of an electrolyte, the conductivit 
of the mixture is made up of the sum of the conductivities of th 
components, it follows that the conductivity calculated for th 
mixture is greater than the measured value, and _ increasing! 
greater the larger the amount of salt added. This reduction 
the conductivity is attributed to the influence of the pure gelalt 
on the conductivity. The influence of gelatin on the conductivit 
of different salts may be expressed by a series similar to t 
Hofmeister series. On continued heating, the gelatin is gradual 
converted into B-gelatin. This change in the present case bring 
about an irreversible increased conductivity. The velocity of th 
change increases with the duration and temperature of the heal 
ing, and is greater in dilute mixtures than in concentrated mj 
tures. The addition of electrolytes effects the change in differen 
ways, depending on the concentration and the nature of the 10 
of the electrolyte. J. F.8 


Electromotive Properties of certain Binary Alloys. 
Theoretical Considerations. Ropert Kremann (Zeilsd 
Metallkunde, 1920, 12, 185—191; from Chem. Zentr., 
684).—A general theoretical account is given of the dependent 
of the potential of solid metallic alloys on their composition, 
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the application of this relationship to the elucidation of their 
constitution. H. W. 


™ Electromotive Properties of certain Binary Alloys. II. 
"ll Electromotive Behaviour of Silver-Cadmium Alloys. 
RoseRT KREMANN and Hetmut RupeERER (Zeitsch. Metallkunde, 
1920, 12, 209-214; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iii, 684. Compare 
preceding abstract).—A series of cells composed of cadmium, 
admium sulphate, and cadmium silver alloys of varying composi- 
tion have been examined, the initial potential observed immediately 


‘lf on bringing the electrodes into the solution, and the final potential, 


generally attained after six to eight hours, being observed. The 
initial potential sinks rapidly at first, then more slowly, and finally 
asymptotically approaches its final value. The initial potential 
of alloys richer in silver is somewhat variable. The less noble 
values only decrease slowly and fairly uniformly at first from the 
admium potential with increasing silver content (to about 50 milli- 
wits), and only exhibit a marked drop in potential with more 
than 90 at. % silver; in addition to these less noble values, alloys 
containing more than 25% of silver exhibit higher initial potentials 
(as much as 150—170 millivolts greater than that of cadmium). 
Since this observation is also made with alloys which have been 
tempered at about 400°, the fluctuations cannot be attributed to 
failure to ensure equilibrium in their preparation. The initial and 
inal potentials differ but little from one another with alloys con- 
taming up to 20 at. % of silver; from 20—40 at. %, the latter fall 
rapidly to the nobler potentials, and with increasing silver content 
approach the potential of pure silver asymptotically. 

In the authors’ opinion, the least noble of the measured initial 
values is the true potential of the alloy. The compounds present 
in the series of alloys, and also the mixed crystals up to about 
Nat. % of silver are therefore but little more noble than cadmium. 
Qwing to the absence of silver ions, it would be expected, on 
theoretical grounds, that silver would pass into solution and the 
potential gradually become less noble. The non-fulfilment of this 
expectation is explained by the authors on the supposition that 
eal elements are immediately formed in which increasingly noble 
layers are developed by the solution of the less noble portions, and 
this hypothesis also accounts for the occurrence of more noble, as 
well as less noble, initial potentials. The falling away of the final 
potentials from 20 to 40 at. % of silver is probably to be ascribed 
@ ‘0 a galvanic resistance limit, such as has been described by 

Tammann. H. W. 


Hydrogen Overvoltage. Duncan A. Maclnnes (J: Amer. 
them. Soc., 1920, 42, 2233—2238).—The disagreement between 
the author and Newbery (A., 1920, ii, 727) depends, among other 
things, on difference in the use of the term “ overvoltage.” 
According to Newbery’s implied definition, the expression should 
te reserved for potentials determined by a commutator device 
vhich periodically opens the exciting current at the electrode under 
1*——2 
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examination and closes the potentiometer circuit connecting th 
electrode and a reference electrode. In the work of MacInnes anf 
Adler (A., 1919, ii, 131), and of practically every worker in th 
field, the exciting current remains flowing while the potentiomet 
measurements are made. Newbery appears to be nearly, if nd 
quite, alone in thus restricting the meaning of the term. 
difference between the two kinds of overvoltage is equal to Ne 
bery’s “‘ transfer resistance.” 

The formation of a film of gas over the electrode, which Ne 
bery considers as the source of transfer resistance, does not occ 
except over a very small part of the electrode used by the authogl 
and the ohmic “transfer” resistance due to such a film is open (@ 
serious question. 

Newbery’s contention that transfer resistance may seriou, 
affect conductivity measurements is not in agreement with th 
results of Eastman (A., 1920, ii, 578), which show that conductivily, . 
ties determined by direct and by symmetrical alternating-currer 
measurements are equal within 0°02—0°03%, and also agree wit 
Kohlrausch’s values, although the latter were not determined wit 
pure sine-wave current. 

The “transfer resistance” of Newbery is probably a _potentia 
Tt appears that all the facts, including those brought to light b 
Newbery’s experiments, can be explained by the theory advancet 
by MacInnes and Adler. J. R. P. 


Determination of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration i 
Pure Water by a Method for Measuring the Electromotiv 
Force of Concentration Cells of High Internal Resistance 
H. T. Beans and E. T. Oaxes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42 
2116—2131).—A new method of measuring the #.M.F. of con 
centration cells has been applied with an accuracy of 0:5 millivolt 
The method consisted essentially in connecting the given cell witl 
a standard condenser and discharging through a galvanometet 
By comparing the deflexion with that given by a standard cel 
used under the same conditions, the ratio of the 7.M.F. wa 
found: #,/H,=d,/d,. The hydrion concentration of pure wateg 
is found to be 1°23 x 10-8, or 10-7-%. The time required by the 
cell Hg| HgCl,KCl| KCl|H,0| H, to charge a condenser of | micro 
farad capacity is three to five minutes. For a cell of low interna 
resistance, such as Hg| HgCl,KCl|KCl|HCl|H,, only an instang 
is required to charge the condenser. The cell 

Hg | HgCl, KCl sat. | KCl sat. | HO | Hy 
reaches its maximum voltage in from forty minutes to one hou! 
and then remains constant for at least twenty-four hours. 


J. R. P. 


Electrolytic Pole-finder for Laboratory Use. ! 
Prvorr (Chem. Zeit., 1920, 44, 914—915).—For the detection © 
defects in electric leads and for the determination of polarity, 
the carbon filament lamp is replaced by two pieces of apparatts 
depending on electrolytic effects. In one, two burette clips ar 
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wiened to a piece of glass, on which is laid a strip of paper 
sistened with water to which phenolphthalein has been added. 
ads from the clips are applied to the circuit to be tested, and a 
i coloration under one clip indicates the cathode. In the other, 
he solution is contained in a short tube, from the ends of which 
ie leads are taken. J. R. P. 


Measurement of Electro-osmotic Tensions in Liquids of 
w Conductivity. W. Sraszewski (Krakaw Anzeiger, 1917, [A], 
278; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iii, 782).—The term electro- 
mosis is considered to denote the transport of a fluid along the 
‘Birface of contact with a solid substance under the influence of an 
etric current ; the converse phenomenon, the development of a 
arent by the movement of two media along the surface of con- 
t, is termed current stream. The movement of a liquid along 
ie walls of the containing vessel when, for example, the fluid is 
itively charged relatively to the wall, causes a transport of 
ketricity in the direction of the current. Under the influence of 
ie external electric field, the charged liquid layer becomes set in 
motion, and carries with it the neighbouring particles in con- 
quence of internal friction. If XK is the DH, A the specific con- 
ductivity, » the coefficient of internal friction of the liquid, 
,-¢)) the difference of potential of the electrical double layer 
ithe surface of contact of liquid and wall of tube, and 7’ the 
idmiierence of pressure at the ends of the capillary, the current 
ivagitveloped by the flow of liquid in the capillary can be calculated 
im the formula H=K(¢,—¢,)P/4mAu. In the present com- 
uunication, which is devoted to the proof of this theory (as far as 
ihe dependence of electro-osmotic tension on external pressure is con- 
emed) and to the estimation of the constants A(¢,—¢,)) of badly 
mducting substances, the author uses a method which depends on 
ie measurement of the #.M.F. induced by driving a liquid 
trough a capillary. The experiments were performed with nitro- 
iene, ethyl ether, and mixtures of ethyl alcohol and toluene, and 
lave shown that a proportionality exists between the electro-osmotic 
amnion, B, and the external pressure, ?. Further mixtures of 
iohol and toluene show analogous variations with respect to A 
id K(¢,—¢,); both values decrease with the toluene content, 
‘ovly in mixtures poor in toluene, but rapidly in those rich in 
ihis substance, so that the ratio K(¢,—¢,)/A remains of the same 
wer of magnitude, whilst \ diminishes in the ratio 1:10,000. 
there appears, therefore, to be an intimate relationship between 
the structure of the electrical double layer and the mechanism of 
‘eetrical conductivity. Further measurements show that a marked 
ierease in the conductivity of a badly conducting liquid raises the 
potential difference at the surface of contact. with the solid 
substance. a we 


A New Transport Apparatus. A. Sreiemann (Kolloid 
leitsch.., 1920, 27, 37—-38).—The apparatus in use for the deter- 
uation of the migration velocity of colloids has the disadvantage 
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that it may only be used for electrolyte-free, or at best electrolyte- 
poor, colloids. The Coehn-Galecki apparatus has been modified 
to overcome this difficulty. The U-tube is closed at the top by 
an horizontal tube, which connects both arms of the U-tube, and 
is itself connected to two small, vertical tubes in which the elec. 
trodes are placed. A long stop-cock passes through the middle of 
the cross-tube and into the bend of the U-tube. The stop-cock 
is bored so that when the horizontal cross-tube is open, the bend 
is closed by the stop-cock. The current is switched on with the 
U-tube open, that is, the current must pass through the colloid 
being measured ; this takes place for a minute, during which time 
the electrolyte decomposition products remain in the electrode 
vessels. Then the stopper is turned to open the horizontal tube 
and, at the same time, close the U-tube, and, further, the diree- 
tion of the current is changed. This flows through the horizontal 
tube, but cannot pass through the colloid under investigation, and 
reconverts the electrolyte decomposition products into the original 
electrolyte. After a minute, the tap and current are again 
changed, and so on. J. F.S. 


Charging and Discharging Organic Dyes. Atsrecur Bete 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 11—17).—The velocity of kataphoresis 
of a number of acidic and basic dyes in acid and alkaline solutions 
of various concentrations has been examined with the object of 
ascertaining whether the charge on dye substance particles plays 
any part in the penetration of these substances into living cells. 
It is shown that all the sulpho-acid dyes migrate to the anode 
over a wide range of 7,, values, but with different velocities vary- 
ing with the P, value. These substances, Chicago-blue, benzo- 
brown, and fast yellow, behave, as regards their coloured part, 
as true ions, since they are unchanged in the direction of their 
migration, but they differ from true ions, since the migration 
velocity does not remain constant with varying concentrations of 
hydrogen ions. Basic dyes also show a dependence on the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, but in the opposite sense to that of 
the acidic dyes. In this case, the smallest velocity is found in the 
neighbourhood of the neutral point, but generally slightly on the 
alkaline side of it. In the presence of larger quantities of sodium 
hydroxide, these dye substances partly change their direction ; this 
is not due to the change in the P,, value, but to the formation of 
a sodium salt. J. F.S. 


Determination of the Colloid Charge. Rupoitr Keim 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 255—257).—An answer to the 
criticisms of Bethe (preceding abstract) concerning the results con- 
tained in a previous paper of the author (A., 1920, ii, 786). 

; J. F.S. 


Protein Reactions. I. A Microscopical Kataphoresis 
Method. A. von Szent-Gyéreyi (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1920, 110, 
116—118).—A microscopical kataphoresis device for application i 
colloidal chemistry is described. S. S. Z. 
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The Thermal Variation of the Coefficient of Magnetisa- 
tion of some Anhydrous Chlorides and an Oxide in the 
Solid State, and the Theory of Magneton. Pu. THtoporipis 
(Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 948—-950).—The substances examined 
were cobalt, nickel and manganous chlorides, and manganous 
oxide. For the first two chlorides, the results obtained for the 
thermal variation of the coefficient of magnetisation agree with the 
theory of magneton. The values obtained for n, the number of 
magnetons, with manganous chloride or oxide are not whole 
numbers, but the differences between the atomic moments are very 
near to one magneton. All the chlorides give a positive constant 
of the molecular field. W. G. 


Simple Electric Heater for the Evaporation of Liquids. 
EpvaRD Moser (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1920, 38, 300).—A mix- 
ture of coarse carbon powder and coarse fire-clay particles is placed 
in a shallow fire-clay vessel 20 cm. in diameter. Two iron elec- 
trodes are clamped inside the vessel and opposite each other, the 
lower ends of the electrodes making contact with the carbon 
mixture ; the resistance of the latter is such that a current of 220 
volts and 4 amperes yields a heat suitable for the evaporation of 
liquids. The resistance increases after the apparatus has been used 
for some time, but may be decreased by the addition of fresh carbon 
in small quantity. W. P.S. 


The Isothermals of Hydrogen. L. Horporn (Ann. Physik, 
1920, [iv], 68, 674—680).—The isothermals of hydrogen at 
temperatures of 0°, 50°, and 100°, and at pressures between 20 
and 100 atm., were determined. The results may be expressed in 
the following formule. The unit of pressure was that of a column 
of mercury of 1 metre at O° under the normal gravity, 
9=980°665 cm./sec.2. The unit of volume was the volume of the 
gas under this normal pressure. Within the limits of experimental 
ror, amounting to a few parts in ten thousand, the isotherms for 
0° and 100° were linear; that for 0° showed a slight deviation 
from a straight line, but never to a greater extent than 1 in 1000. 


0°: puv=0'99918 + 0-00082094 p + 0-0000003745 p?. 
50°: pu=1'18212 + 0°00089000 p. 
100°: pu=1-36506 + 0°00091400p. 
The results may be expressed as functions of 1/v: 
0°: pv=0°99918 + (0°00081613) / v + (0:000001220) / v?. 
50°: pv =1°18112 + (0°0010505) / v + (0°000001015) / v2. 
100°: pv=1-36506 + (0-0012450) / v + (0°000001240) / 2. 
J.R. P. 


Specific Heats. M. Papoa (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1920, [v], 
29, ii, 198—202).—The author advances the view that the 
behaviour of solids with respect to specific heat should find its best 
interpretation in their chemical characters, these including the 
afinity. Application to this theme of the supposition, supported 
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by the author’s experimental data (A., 1919, ii, 51, 96; 1920, 
ii, 85), that the binding of the atoms in crystals is due to chemical 
forces, and therefore to primary and secondary valencies, leads to 
the conclusion that the amplitude of the thermal movement of the 
atoms, and consequently also the heat-content and its derivative 
with respect to temperature, that is, the specific heat, should depend 
essentially on: (1) the solidity, (2) the directions, and (3) the 
number, of the linkings between the atoms. 

Since the stability and the molecular complexity increase in 
passing from simple to complex molecules, it seems that a continu. 
ally increasing affinity is rendered available for the construction oj 
the crystalline edifice; confirmation of this is furnished by the 
fact that polymerides always melt at higher temperatures than the 
corresponding compounds with simple molecules. According to 
these considerations, both the solidity of the internal linkings of 
any single molecule and that of the external linkings uniting the 
various molecules of a chemical individual should tend to diminish 
the specific heat. That such diminution of the specific heat with 
polymerisation does actually occur is shown by the results of the 
author’s measurements of the specific heats of cyanamide, 
dicyanamide, and melamine; silver cyanate and cyanurate ; sodium 
cyanate and cyanurate; levoglucosan, starch, and _ cellulose; 
cyanuric acid and cyamelide. For instance, the value of the specific 
heat for starch or cellulose is only about one-half of that for 
levoglucosan. From the molecular heat, a mean atomic heat for 
each of the constituent atoms of a compound may be calculated, 
and this atomic heat, in contradiction of the law of Neumann and 
Kopp, decreases markedly as polymerisation increases. The 
different values of the specific heat for the isomeric cyanuric acid 
and cyamelide indicates, as was to be expected, that, other condi- 
tions being equal, the specific heat varies with the arrangement 
of the valencies in a molecule. Zz. m. F. 


Specific Heat at Low Temperatures. Pau.t Ginrner (Ann. 
Physik, 1920, [iv], 68, 476—480).—The specific heat of sodium, 
antimony, and lithium hydride has been determined at various 
low temperatures by means of a slightly modified form of the 
Nernst and Schwers’ apparatus (Giinther, hid., 1916, 51, 828). 
The following values have been obtained for the atomic heat in 
the case of the elements and the molecular heat in the case of 
lithium hydride: sodium, 87°, 5°26; 89°7°, 5°29; 91:5°, 5°40; 
105°2°, 5°58; 108°0°, 5°64; 121°9°, 5°67; and 124°, 5-67; antimony, 
80°49, 5°19; 81°69, 5°06; 85°6°, 5°22; 92°, 5-33; 98°1°, 5°47; 
lithium hydride, 74°0°, 0°674; 83°2°, 0°925; 90°5°, 1°217; and 
292-79, 8177. The temperatures in all cases are in degrees abso- 
lute. The atomic heat and molecular heat values are compared 
with the values calculated by means of Debye’s formula (A., 1912, 
ii, 1134), and in most cases a good agreement between the two sets 
of results is found. J. F. S. 
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The Theoretical Determination of the Vapour-pressure 


caiqquation for any Substance from the Density and Co- 
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efficient of Expansion at a given Temperature (below the 
Boiling Point). I. Carbon. J. J. van Laar (Rec. trav. chim., 
1920, 39, 647—655).—Applying the formula log p= —A/T-— 
Blog T+C7T+ ... +€ (compare A., 1920, ii, 287), the author 
obtains for carbon the equation logp = —47120/7 —3log7' + 
90°24, from which he calculates for carbon 7',=5200° and 7'.=7800° 
abs., and the value for the triple point of carbon as 3900° abs. 
The value of p, is 2500 atm. (approx.). W. G. 


A Method of Measuring Low Vapour Pressures, with its 
Application to the Case of 2:4:6-Trinitrotoluene. ALAN 
W. C. Menzies (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2218—2221).—A 
McLeod gauge is immersed in a constant-temperature bath and 
wnnected with a bulb immersed in a second bath. The apparatus 
is exhausted, and nitrogen admitted to a small pressure. The 
pressure increase on heating the bulb is found. The material is 
ylaced in the bulb and the operation repeated, vapour being pre- 
vented from diffusing to the gauge by cooling a portion of the 
onnecting tube. From the increase of pressure, the vapour 
pressure of the substance may be calculated. 

The vapour pressures of trinitrotoluene, m. p. 80°5°, dried, but 
uot specially purified, are represented in a table, from 80° to 102°, 
in the original. The observed pressures were: 0°046 mm. at 
416°, 0-067 mm. at 90°1°, and 0°120 mm. at 102°6°. [See /. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1921, 28a. | fe A 


Heat Changes in the Formation of ‘‘Nitrolime.’’ PauL 
Dotcn (Zeitsch. Klektrochem., 1920, 26, 455—459).—Making use 
of Nernst’s heat theorem, the author has calculated the heai 
changes occurring in the formation of calcium cyanamide on the 
assumption of a complete equilibrium. The calculations are based 
om Thompson and Lombard’s experimental data (Met. Chem. 
Eng., 1910, 8, 682). It is shown that the heat of combination 
of nitrogen with calcium carbide is @=58700 Cal. per gram of 
arbide. The equilibrium curve for the formation is deduced, 
and it is shown that the calculated values lie within the limits set 
by the uncertainty of the value of @. The calculated values differ 
verry much from the values of Thompson and Lombard at high 
temperatures, and it is suggested that the divergences may be due 
‘oa change in the phases of the system. J. F.S. 


The Heat of Vaporisation of a Liquid at Low Tempera- 
tures. E. Artis (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 986—989. Compare 
A., 1920, ii, 585).—Polemical. A reply to Bruhat (A., 1920, 
i, 732). W. G. 


A Substitute for Thoulet’s Solution. A. Tare. and L. Stout 
(Ber., 1920, 58, [2], 2003)._-For the determination of the specfiic 
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gravity of organic substances by Retger’s suspension method, an 
aqueous solution of lead perchlorate can be used in place of the 
more expensive Thoulet’s solution (mercury—potassium iodide) or 
Rohrbach’s solution (mercury—barium iodide). The perchlorate 
solution is prepared by saturating commercial perchloric acid with 
lead carbonate and evaporating to the saturation point. The 
saturated solution at 15° is a mobile liquid, D™ 2°6, and contains 
78% of lead perchlorate. E. H. R. 


Forces in Surface Films. I. Theoretical Considerations. 
II. Experimental Observations and Calculations. _ III. 
The Charge on Colloids. A. M. Wittiams (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1920, [A], 98, 223—-234).—The effects of accessibility of surface 
and of adsorption on the apparent specific volumes of finely divided 
solids are discussed. Observations are in agreement with the 
theory of these effects. The true specific volume of a specimen of 
charcoal, which gave the apparent values 0°51 and 0°46 in water 
and chloroform, respectively, was evaluated as 0°67 c.c. per gram. 
The attractive pressure in the surface film on the charcoal was 
calculated to be of the order of 10,000 atm., whilst the internal 
pressure of charcoal itself was estimated as of the order of 
50,000 atm. These compressive forces may give rise in the adsorp- 
tion layer to a diffusion potential difference of the magnitude 
observed in the case of suspensoids. J. R. P. 


Molecular Transformations in Thin Films on the Surface 
of Water. Henri Lasrouste (Ann. Physique, 1920, [ix], 14, 
164—238).—The effect of the following substances in forming films 
on the surface of water was studied: ethyl ether vapour, turpentine 
vapour, benzene, toluene, xylene, ethyl ether, light petroleum, 
turpentine, triolein, oleic acid, trilaurin, tribenzoin, salol, benzo- 
phenone, trimyristin, camphor, benzoic acid, lauric acid, vanillin, 
paraffin, palmitic acid, stearic acid, cetyl palmitate, cetyl alcohol, 
gamboge, cyclamine, and various powders. Betol, benzophenone, 
and azobenzene, added in solution, do not spread into films. The 
changes of certain films with time were investigated. J. R. P. 


Theory of the Viscosity of Heterogeneous Systems. 
W. R. Hess (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 1—11).—After a dis 
cussion of the formule put forward by Einstein (Ann. Physik, 
1906, [iv], 19, 297) and Hatschek (A., 1911, ii, 19, 98) to repre- 
sent the viscosity of heterogeneous systems, the author develops 
the formula »,=(1—X), in which 7 is the viscosity of the 
suspension, 7 that of the dispersion medium, and K the total 
volume of the suspended particles, that is, (1— A) is the volume of 
dispersion medium per unit volume of the suspension. Putting 
this formula into words, it states that the work used when 4 
suspension flows through a tube of given dimensions is inversely 
proportional to the true cross-section of the liquid. The formula 
is tested by means of some experimental results on the viscosity 
of suspended blood corpuscles. It is found that the total volume 
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of the suspended particles must be multiplied by a factor slightly 
[greater than unity to give the volume of the particles which is func- 
tioning in the process. The need of this factor is justified by the 
existence of a ‘ dead space” in the liquid behind the solid particles, 
ind this is taken account of in the formula by substituting K’=aX 
in the original formula, where a is the factor mentioned above. 


J. F.S. 


Theory of the Viscosity of Heterogeneous Systems. 
A. Ernstetn (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 137).—The author points 
out that he modified the formula for the viscosity of suspensions 
put forward in 1906 (Diss., Berlin), which had the form 
j=(1+¢), where ¢ is the total volume of the suspended particle 
in a liquid of viscosity y, to n!=n(1+2-5¢) (Ann. Physik, 1911, 
4,34). This change is apparently not well known (compare Hess, 
preceding abstract). J. F.S. 


The Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. 
lM. Koxttruorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 57, 1510—1529).— 
Although adsorption phenomena are comparable in many respects 
to those due to lowering of surface tension, the latter is not always 
the cause of the former, which generally proceeds in accordance 
vith the law «/m=ac.1/n, where z/m is the quantity of adsorbed 
material per gram of adsorbent, c is the end concentration, and 
aand 1/n are constants; this law may be regarded as in essence 
chemical, and based on the known laws of mass action. 

In qualitative analysis, adsorption is of importance (1) for the 
collection of small quantities of material, as in the use of filter 
paper to collect lead in water analysis; (2) when traces of material 
may be lost by adsorption, generally on filter paper; and (3) for 
the removal of objectionable substances, as in the decolorising of 
liquids. In quantitative analysis, the same phenomena may 
appear. Adsorption of material, either by the filter paper or by 
a precipitate, may lead to grave errors in analysis. Thus filter 
paper strongly adsorbs various heavy metals from neutral solution. 
Quantitative determinations of the amounts so adsorbed show that 
lead is very strongly adsorbed, copper and silver to a smaller 
degree. After filtration of mercuric chloride, the ash-content of 
the filter paper, as determined by ignition, appears less, probably 
by volatilisation of the adsorbed mercury compound. According 
to Ostwald, it should be possible, by sufficiently numerous wash- 
ings, almost completely to remove an adsorbed substance from 
filter paper, but this is not in agreement with the author’s results. 

The adsorbing action of filter paper, at least as far as electro- 
lytes are concerned, is to be ascribed to the ash-content, which 
functions as a calcium-permutite, in which the calcium ion may be 
replaced by another positive ion, which thus becomes fixed in the 
paper. This view is supported by the fact that anions are not 
adsorbed, whilst if the solutions be sufficiently concentrated, 
equivalent quantities of positive ions are taken up, these quantities 
corresponding with the alkalinity of the ash. Acid solutions, that 
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is, hydrogen ions, prevent adsorption. By quantitative examin- 
ation, it was found that metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths 
were not adsorbed, whilst the order for the quantities adsorbed 
from 100 c.c. of solutions of various common metallic salts con- 
taining 10 mg. per litre were as follows: Pb** 90%, Hg** and Mn” 
80%, Cu” 70%, Cd** 60%, Ni** 40%, Co** and Ag* 30%, Zn** 10—20%, 
Fe” nil. Alkaloids were also strongly adsorbed from neutral 
solutions. The capillary action of filter paper is obviously of great 
importance in this connexion, but the author does not accept the 
conclusion that this is explained by its adsorptive power. In some 
cases, the capillary working is purely physical, as in the case of 
white of egg and colloidal aluminium hydroxide, which act by 
blocking the pores. Positive colloids are difficult to filter; they 
give a precipitate in the pores of the paper, which is negativeiy 
charged. Filter paper will, in fact, impart a negative charge to 
positive metal oxide sols by repeated filtration. 

The capillary action of filter paper in causing liquids to ascend is 
more complex. Ostwald’s expression, s=/t”, in which s is the height 
reached after the time ¢, and / and m are constants, m being less 
than unity, is found to hold for many cases. / is a characteristic 
constant, and corresponds with the speed of penetration for the 
paper. From the theoretical work of Lucas, the same result is 
deduced. Since the drawing up of dissolved substances is analogous 
to that of pure liquids, the former cannot be ascribed to adsorp- 
tion. Schmidt has put forward the expression )/H=i/K, where 
h and H are the heights reached by the solute and the solvent 
respectively, and / and X are the constants in Ostwald’s expression. 
From this law, when / and A are known, the concentration of a 
solution can be determined by the heights to which the solute and 
solvent, respectively, are drawn up. 

Skraup and his pupils have studied these phenomena for acid 
solutions of different concentrations. Strong acids ascend less 
than water, weak acids nearly as high. Skraup arrived at the 
equation (H —h)/h.c=K, where H and h are the heights reached 
by the water and solute, respectively, and ¢ is the concentration. 
The author finds the equation Z=a(!/", where L is the ratio /:/, 
(’ is the concentration, and a and » constants, to hold for a large 
number of cases, notably hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and oxalic 
acids, and for the strong bases. The weak acids and bases are 
irregular, and no constants can be determined. 

There are many abnormal cases ; hydrogen fluoride and hydrogen 
sulphide behave as strong acids. By later work, Skraup has shown 
that the anion of the acid ascends as high as water, only the 
hydrogen ion being restrained; the author ascribes this to the 
alkalinity of the ash. Non-electrolytes suffer no restraint, and 
ascend as high as water. Salts behave as though highly hydro- 
lysed. Salts of the alkalis and alkaline earths also ascend as high 
as water, but salts of the heavy metals are restrained. The rates 
of ascent vary considerably, and in some cases the solute is found 
to have higher concentrations the higher it ascends. The speed 
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of ascent is much diminished in presence of alcohol or glycerol, 
but the final height is not affected, except in the case of sodium 
hydroxide. 

The author finds that whilst in neutral solution salts of the 
heavy metals are drawn up to a much smaller height than water, 
if the solutions be acidified, the salts reach to the same height as 
the water. This is regarded as further proof that the ascent 
is not a pure adsorption phenomenon. i 


Adsorption Compounds. III. kK. Hater (Kolloid Zeitsch., 
1920, 2'7, 30—-34. Compare A., 1918, ii, 259; 1919, ii, 184).— 
The adsorption complex produced when a suspension of lead 
hydroxide is shaken with cotton-red 4 B. extra. 

C,oH,Me.(No*C,)H;[NH2]*SO;Na)s, 

has been treated with various reagents, some of which, acetic acid 
and sodium hydroxide, convert the lead hydroxide into a soluble 
compound, and others, hydrogen sulphide, hydrochloric acid, 
sulphuric acid, potassium chromate, and hydriodic acid, convert it 
into an insoluble compound. The object of the experiments was 
to ascertain in what way the adsorption complex is changed when 
the substrate is changed. The experiments show that the solution 
of the adsorbent completely destroys the complex. Chemical 
changes of the adsorbent, in the sense that a new, insoluble com- 
pound is produced, cause the destruction of the complex when the 
new product has no adsorptive action on the original dye, but 
when the new product exerts an adsorptive action on the dye, a 
new complex is formed without any apparent dissociation of the 
original complex. In the latter case there is an exception in the 
case of lead iodide. This substance does not adsorb cotton-red, 
but when the lead hydroxide is converted into lead iodide, a new 
complex is actually formed. J. F.S. 


Relationship between Adsorption and the Dissolved 
Condition. I. Adsorption of Amino-acids, Polypeptides, 
and Egg-albumin by Animal Charcoal. Emit ABDERHALDEN 
and A. Fopor (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 49—58).—Adsorption 
by charcoal from aqueous solution is theoretically considered, and 
it is shown that in the experiments on which the experimental law 
and the adsorption isotherm are based, dilute solutions were used 
with small quantities of the adsorbent, that is, although dilute 
aqueous solutions were employed, equilibrium was reached with 
concentrated charcoal solutions. It is therefore held that simple 
adsorption laws will only be obtained when the adsorbent is treated 
in the same way as the liquid solution. This is to be brought 
about by using a large amount of charcoal, so large that a further 
addition will not affect the partition of the dissolved substance 
between the liquid solvent and the solid adsorbent. From experi- 
ments on the adsorption of /-leucine and glycyl-/-leucine from 
aqueous solution (A., 1919, ii, 49, 50), it is shown that 
r/(a—.«)=k represents the process, in which a is the initial con- 
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centration, « the amount adsorbed, and /& a constant. This rela. 
tionship holds only when an excess of charcoal is used. From the 
above and other experimental results (Joc. cit.), it is shown that 
the adsorption of amino-acids, polypeptides, and many other sub. 
stances by charcoal occurs according to the partition law. The 
adsorption by charcoal is to be ascribed to chemical forces, since 
if this is not true, the adsorption of mixtures cannot be explained. 


J. F. 8. 


A Capillary Phenomenon. H. Becuuotp (Kolloid Zeitsch,, 
1920, 27, 229—233).—The author, in attempting to impregnate 
unglazed porcelain with an insoluble silver or copper salt, pro 
ceeded in the following way. The porcelain was placed in a vessel 
and the air removed by a pump, a solution of silver nitrate or 
copper sulphate was then admitted, and the porcelain saturated, 
This was then dried and again freed from air, and ammonium thio- 
cyanate or sodium hydroxide, respectively, admitted; this was 
absorbed by the porcelain, and the insoluble salt formed. On 
drying and breaking the porcelain, it was found that the insoluble 
salts were not to be found in the interior of the mass, but were 
found entirely at the edges. On saturating porcelain, and, while 
still moist, breaking it, the absorbed salt was found to be uniformly 
distributed through the mass, so that the absorbed material travels 
to the edges on drying. The same phenomenon is found in agri- 
cultural earth which has been treated with mineral fertiliser ; after 
long periods of drought, the mineral fertiliser is found in greater 
concentrations at the surface than elsewhere. Experiments are 
described on earth which had been uniformly mixed with 2% solu 
tions of sodium chloride, barium chloride, and aluminium sulphate 
respectively, and kept for eleven months in a shaded place. On 
analysis, the salt concentration was found to have increased in 
the surface layers. Hypotheses to explain the phenomenon are pi 
forward and discussed. J.F.S. 


Degree of Association of the Molecules of Binary Salts 
in Non-aqueous Solutions. P. Wa.pen (Kolioid Zeitsch., 1920, 
27, 97—-101).—A general discussion of the association of the mole 
cules of binary salts in non-aqueous solvents. Making use of 
previously published work on the conductivity and molecular 
weight of tetraethyl-, tetrapropyl-, and tetra¢soamyl-ammonium 
iodides in a large number of solvents, it is shown that a connexion 
exists between the degree of association, 7, and the dielectric 
constant, €, of the solvent, in the sense that the degree of assocla- 
tion increases with falling dielectric constant, and reaches its 
highest value with solvents of the smallest dielectric constant. 
Thus tetraisoamylammonium iodide in benzene solution (DE 2°3) 
and carbon tetrachloride solution (DE 2°2) behaves like a colloid 
and has a very large molecular weight, since it does not raise the 
boiling point of these solvents even when present in quantities up to 
14%. Hence the conclusion is drawn that highly polymerised binary 
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electrolytes may pass through all conditions of molecular com- 
plexity, from simple ions to highly complex molecules typical of 
colloids, by dissolving them in suitable solvents. Solvents with 
dielectric constants >2 exercise a protecting action on highly poly- 
merised molecules, and maintain the size at a point which is 
characteristic of colloids. Hence the author asserts that it is not 
so much a colloid type of material that has to be considered, but 
rather a colloidal condition of matter. J. F. 8. 


An Apparatus for Continuous Dialysis or Extraction. 
Husert Mann (J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 44, 207—209).—The 
apparatus consists essentially of a flask, a condenser, and a vessel 
so arranged that the system may be exhausted, and that the liquid 
placed in the apparatus may be caused to circulate by means of 
continuous evaporation and condensation. The apparatus has the 
advantages that a small amount of solvent can be used for the 
extraction of a large amount of material, and that the process 
may be carried out under reduced pressure. J.C. D. 


Solubility. IV. Solubility Relations of Naphthalene and 
Iodine in the Various Solvents, including a Method for 
Evaluating Solubility Data. Jor. H. MHuvpepranp and 
(LaRENCE A. Jenks (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2180—2189. 
Compare A., 1916, ii, 578; 1918, ii, 36; 1919, ii, 392).—The solu- 


bilities of a substance in solvents where no molecular changes are 
involved, when plotted as log V (V=molar fraction) against 1/7, 
give a family of approximately straight lines converging to the 
melting point of the solute, where V=1. The position of these 
lines corresponds with the internal pressures of the solvents, and is 
approximately predictable from them. 

When solvation exists, the solubility will be greater than would 
otherwise be expected, but the temperature-coefficient will be 
smaller. The temperature-coefficient of solubility will be greatest 
for substances differing most in internal pressure. 

The results are illustrated by the solubility of naphthalene and 
iodine in various solvents. 

The solubilities of iodine in various solvents have been measured. 


Solubilities of Iodine in Grams per 100 Grams of Solution. 


0°. 25°. 50°. 
0-6176 1-702 ° 4-196 
0-6877 — 2-60: 4-351 


25°. 30°. 35°. 40°. a. 50°. 56-64°. 
Benzene 14:09 16:10 17:90 20-05 22-78 25-! 28-26 


Violet solutions of iodine gave the family of curves expected, 
whereas the brown solutions showed the deviations expected for 
solvate formation. J. R. P. 
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Solubility. V. Critical Solution Temperatures of White 
Phosphorus with Various Liquids. Jor. H. HILpesranp and 
Tueo. F. BuenRer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2213—2218), 
—Critical temperatures of mixing of liquid phosphorus with other 
substances have been determined as follows: decane, >300°; 
chlorobenzene, 264°; naphthalene, 202°; phenanthrene, 200°; 
p-dibromobenzene, 163°; carbon disulphide, —6°5°. These figures 
confirm predictions made in previous papers (A., 1918, i, 62; 1919, 
ii, 392). J. BR. P. 


Crystallographical Observations on Atomic Structure. 
Hermann TeERtSCH (Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1, 129, 
pp. 24; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iii, 659—660).—The crystals 
even of the elements cannot, in general, be regarded as point 
lattices, since the individual components, the atoms, do not 
uniformly exhibit spherical symmetry, and also the symmetry of 
the components does not generally coincide with that of the lattice. 
The properties of Bohr’s model do not indicate spherical symmetry 
of the atoms, although the discordance is not so marked if the 
path of the electrons is not regarded as lying in a plane. The 
crystalline forms of the several elements are compared with the 
object of elucidating regularities or detecting approximations in 
the individuals to spherical symmetry. The latter is found to be 
shown to a greater extent by the heavier than by the lighter 
elements. Special emphasis is laid on the possibility that the 
path of the electrons lies on the surface of a sphere, and the dis- 
tribution of the electrons in such a system, and the type of 
symmetry which is thereby necessary for atomic structure, are 
discussed. The author further examines the possibility of coinci- 
dence between the hypothetical distribution of electrons thus 
derived (atomic symmetry) and the observed lattice symmetry. It 
is shown that a rational connexion exists between atomic symmetry 
and crystalline form. This is readily demonstrated for twenty- 
three of the forty-three crystallographically known elements; for 
four others, a suitable arrangement of electrons can be given pro 
visionally, whilst for the remaining sixteen it is not at present 
possible to put forward a satisfactory hypothesis concerning the 
relationship of atomic and crystalline forms without resorting to 
very problematical suppositions. H. W. 


Réle of Water of Crystallisation and the Structure of 
Alums. L. Vecarp (Ann. Physik, 1920, [iv], 63, 753—758).— 
Polemical with Schaefer and Schubert (A., 1919, ii, 516). Con- 
clusions as to the situation of the atoms in space lattices cannot be 
drawn directly from the constitutional formule or from the indica- 
tions of measurements of residual rays (‘‘ Reststrahlen’’) ; the con- 
nexion between constitution, crystal structure, and the mechanism 
of residual rays must be established by determinations of the space 
lattice. It is incorrect to draw from the results of Schaefer and 
Schubert the conclusion that water of crystallisation enters into the 
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structure of the space lattice in the same manner as the other 
constituents of the salt. The opposite conclusion could equally 
well be drawn. J. R. P. 


Relations between Crystallographic Phenomena and 
Constitution of some Organic Compounds. A. ScHLEICHER 
(J. pr. Chem., 1920, [ii], 100, 49—56).—A theoretical paper in 
which the relationship between constitution and crystalline form of 
organic compounds is discussed. J. K. 


Limited ‘‘ Free Rotation '’ from the Point of View of the 
Theory of Symmetry. A. Scuteicner (J. pr. Chem., 1919, [ii], 
100, 57--64).—The ideas developed in the previous paper (pre- 
'stals ceding abstract) are applied to the cases of compounds, for 
pot B example, s-dimethylsuccinic acid, which exist in two forms in 
a consequence of suppression of free rotation. J. K. 
‘y 0 
‘tice, § The Structure of Precipitates. Sven Opin (Svensk Kem. 
retry B fidskr., 1920, 32, 108-110; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iii, 705). 
the §—The increase in the size of the particles of barium sulphate is 
but little due to the difference in solubility of the small and large 
crystals. The change in. the nature of the precipitate which is 
induced by heating depends on the fact that this is usually per- 
formed in a solution containing much free electrolyte, which cata- 
lyses the irreversible transformation of the secondary aggregates 


primarily formed. Reversibility appears to depend on the degree 
of hydration of the particles which are attached to one another by 
means of their aqueous envelopes. If for any reason the latter is 
broken or the original degree of hydration is too slight (as with 
metallic particles), so that the particles come within the range of 
their cohesive or adhesive forces, the transformation becomes 


irreversible. H. W. 


The Velocity of Flocculation of the Selenium Sol. I. 
The Flocculation by Potassium Chloride. H. R. Kruyr 
and A. E. van ArKeEL (Rec. trav. chim., 1920, 39, 656—671).— 
An extension of work already published (A., 1919, ii, 140). The 
variation of the number of particles with the time is, 1n principle, 
represented by Smoluchowski’s formula (A., 1917, ii, 297), 
‘v=(Xv),/(1++¢/7), in the case of rapid flocculation, but in the 
case of slow flocculation this relation is not satisfied. Similarly, 
‘moluchowski’s theory as to the relationship between the velocity 
of flocculation and the concentration of the sol holds good for rapid 
flocculation, but in the case of slow flocculation the phenomena 
are much more complicated. W. G. 


The Coagulation of Gold Hydrosols by Electrolytes. 
The Change in Colour, Influence of Temperature, and 
Reproducibility of the Hydrosol. JNanenpra Naru 
MUKHERJEE and Basi ConsTanTINE Papaconstantinov (T., 1920, 
117, 1563—1573). 
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Colloidal Adsorption. Arruur MurscHeLter (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 1920, 42, 2142—2160).—With gelatin as a typical reversible 
colloid and zinc sulphate as electrolyte, the following results were 
found: (i) With small additions of electrolyte (less than 0°28 
molar), the migration velocity of the anions was zero and that 
of the cations unity, so that the cations alone seem to carry the 
current; the anions alone are adsorbed, and only near the point 
where the colloid is neutral is there a small adsorption of cations; 
the colloid particles migrate to the negative pole, indicating that 
they are positively charged; the viscosity increases as the charge 
of the particles approaches the zero point; the rate of swelling of 
gelatin increases as the concentration of electrolyte approaches 
0°28 molar. 

(ii) When the concentration of electrolyte is 0-28 molar, the 
migration velocity of the anions is zero and that of the cations 
exactly unity. The electrolytic deposit on the cathode is smooth 
and pure. The anions and cations are adsorbed by the colloid in 
proportion to their mobilities; as the anions generally migrate 
faster than the cations, they are more adsorbed. The velocity of 
motion of the colloid particles in the electrostatic field is zero; the 
viscosity is a maximum; the rate of swelling of gelatin is a 
maximum. 

(iii) With concentrations of electrolyte greater than 0-28 molar, 
the migration velocity of the anions is increased, and that of the 
cations is decreased, as the addition of electrolyte is increased. 
The adsorption of positive and negative ions continues until the 
particles assume a negative charge, when the cations are adsorbed 
in greater proportion. The particles migrate to the anode and 
are negatively charged, the viscosity of the solution gradually 
decreases as the charge on the particles increases ; the rate of swell- 
ing of gelatin decreases as the concentration of electrolyte added 
increases. At molar concentration of zinc sulphate, gelatin is 
precipitated. J. R. P. 


“ Investigation of Sodium Oleate Solutions in the Three 
Physical States of Curd,¥Gel, and Sol. Mary Every 
Larne and James Witiiam McBatrn (T., 1920, 117, 1506—1528). 


Colour Change of Congo-rubin with Time and _ the 
Influence of Electrolytes and Protecting Colloids. HeEvrici 
Liers (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 123—136).—The main factors 
which influence the colour change of Congo-rubin have been quantt- 
tatively studied. It is shown that the change is affected by the 
concentration of added electrolytes according to similar laws to 
those found for gold sols by Zsigmondy (“ Kolloidchemie,” 2n¢ 
edition, 353—354). A region of slow coagulation and one of rapid 
coagulation exist in which very small changes in the concentration 
of the electrolyte cause great changes in the time over which the 
colour change occurs. It is shown in the case of the three electro 
lytes, potassium chloride, magnesium chloride, and cerous chloride, 
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that the Whetham-Robertson coagulation rule is not followed. 
With a constant electrolyte concentration, the time of colour 
change of Congo-rubin is inversely proportional to its concentration. 
The time of change increases rapidly with the viscosity of the 
glution. Both these results are to be explained by the assump- 
tion that the coagulation of the discharged particles is controlled 
by their velocity of diffusion. The course of coagulation of a given 
ol under the influence of varying quantities of electrolytes is very 
imilar within the limits of the present experiments. During coagu- 
lation an increase in viscosity takes place, which has not as yet been 
quantitatively explained. The protecting action of gelatin on the 
wlour change of Congo-rubin is varying, depending on the concen- 
ration of the electrolyte. A minimum protecting action is 
obtained with moderate concentrations of electrolytes, but the 
action increases rapidly with larger or smaller concentrations. All 
internal changes of condition, such as are brought about by ageing, 
the influence of anions, and the action of tannic acid, have a very 
marked action on the protecting action of gelatin. This fact is 
evidence in support of the protecting sheath hypothesis of the pro- 
tecting action, according to which the action is not due merely to 
the presence of the protecting colloid, but rather to close relation- 
ship between the protecting and protected colloids. The experi- 
ments all point to the fact that the change in the colour of Congo- 
mbin from red to blue under the influence of neutral salts, is a 
typical colloid-chemical phenomenon, and is very similar to the 
changes observed with gold sols. J. F.S8. 


Colloid Chemical Basis of the Kinetics of Fermentation. 
A. Fopor (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 2'7, 242—-249).—The author has 
lerived expressions which represent the kinetics of ferment action. 
Two cases are considered, (i) where the ratio F/S is small, F is the 
free surface of the ferment, and S the concentration of the sub- 
strate, and (ii) where the ratio F/S is large. In the first case the 
velocity of reaction is given by dx/dt=k(a—x)'/", where a is the 
initial concentration of the substrate, x the amount changed in time 
,n the constant of the adsorption isotherm ¢,/c,!/"=const., and 
ka constant. On integration the above equation gives k= —n/ 
(n—1)t{"a—«)"-!— x/a"-1}. Inserting the value n=}, the equa- 
tion becomes k=1/t(,/a— /(a—-2)), and this equation has been 
found to represent the hydrolysis of glycyl-/-leucine by yeast 
extract in the presence of a hydrogen-ion concentration varying 
between P,=6°27 and 881. In the second case, dx/dt= 
k(4—az)/m, where A is the concentration of the ferment and 
I/n=1 or <l. This, on integration, yields the formula 
t=1/(l—n)k{AQ-™ —[A —a]@-”}, J. F. S&S. 


“Gilding’’ of Amicrons of some Colloids. Gdésta 
Birseson (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 18—27).—The author has 
made use of the fact that solutions of gold amicrons can be used 
as crystallisation nuclei of other sols in the determination of the 
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degree of dispersity of sols with particles so small that they may 
not be counted in the ultramicroscope (Zsigmondy, A., 1906, 
ii, 679). The method consists in the preparation of a very highly 
disperse sol of the metal under investigation; a measured volume 
of this is added to a solution of gold chloride and hydrogen per- 
oxide. The gold sol is formed on the amicrons of the highly 
disperse sol used, and from the rate of sedimentation the diameter 
of the gilded amicrons is deduced, and hence the number and radius 
of amicrons originally present. The formula r,=r3/k/p is used 
in the calculation, in which r;, is the radius of the amicron, r that 
of the sedimenting hydrosol, / the weight of the amicron, and p 
the total weight of the particles of the hydrosol. In this way the 
radius of the amicrons of alco-sols prepared by the Bredig method 
has been determined for the following metals: gold, r=4°9 px; 
cadmium, r=9°9 wu; zinc, r=9°8 pp; silver, 7°-1—18°0 up, this value 
increasing with time; copper, r=5-0—7‘8un. In the case of tin 
and bismuth, the particles can be seen in the ultramicroscope and 
their radii directly determined, the values obtained by the present 
method and the direct method are in fair agreement. Measure 
ments have also been made with the sols of arsenic sulphide and 


antimony sulphide. J. F. 8. 


Colour Behaviour of Congo-rubin. R. Hater (Kolloi 
Zeitsch., 1920, 2'7, 188—-195).—The colour changes of Congo-rubin 
have been studied. It is shown that Congo-cubin solutions change 
in colour from red to blue, by the addition of acid, sodium carbon- 
ate, barium hydroxide, and neutral salts, and the red colour may 
be recovered by the addition of alcohol. Further, a 1% solution of 
a bluish-violet colour on heating becomes red. If to 1 c.c. of the 
cold solution and to 1 c.c. of a warm solution 10 c.c. of water and 
1 c.c. of magnesium sulphate solution (12°03 grams per litre) are 
added, the cold solution is immediately turned blue, whilst the 
warmed solution only becomes blue after some time. Loose strands 
of cotton, when coloured with a 1% solution of Congo-rubin by 
placing in the cold solution, slowly raising to the boiling point and 
then allowing to cool, take on a ruby-red colour of medium 
intensity. If the process is carried out in the presence of sodium 
chloride, the colour of the solution becomes blue, but on heating 
changes to red, and again the cotton is dyed red. On washing the 
cotton with distilled water it slowly changes to blue. If similar 
experiments are carried out with filter paper or cotton fabric, the 
colour is red, but except at the edges it does not change to blue on 
washing. This behaviour is explained by the presence of two 
phases of different dispersity in the solution; the one of greater 
dispersity is red and the other of smaller dispersity blue, and 
these are differently adsorbed by the cotton fibres. This is well 
seen with vicose silk, the red colour being visible through the blue. 
This view is confirmed by treating a 1% Congo-rubin solution with 
a large excess of sodium chloride and filtering; a red filtrate 1s 
obtained with a violet precipitate. The precipitate can be got into 
colloidal solution again in water, and is again treated with sodiuz 
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chloride and filtered, when again a red {filtrate is obtained and a 
blue residue. On repeating this process five times a blue residue 
is finally obtained, which on washing gives a colourless filtrate. 
Consequently, the colloid has been separated into two parts of 
different dispersity. A number of experiments are made with 
Congo-rubin-G, which is found in many respects to be 
markedly different from Congo-rubin, although isomeric with it. 
The whole of the experiments point to the fact that the colour 
changes are colloid-chemical in character, and are due to the forma- 
tion of a second phase of different dispersity from the original 
phase by the addition of electrolytes. J. F. 8S. 


Apparatus for Ultra-filtration according to Gans. 
Leonor Sarto VitiEGas (Contr. Estad. Ciencias [La Plata], Ser. 
mat, fis., 1919, 2, 415—418; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, 
iv, 613—614).—A simple, transportable apparatus for ultra-filtra- 
tion is described, which is particularly suitable for colloidal solu- 
tions of metals. Solutions of silver, hemoglobin, albumin, and 
milk, amongst others, have been investigated, and crystalloids 
which, for example, have been mixed with arsenic, have been sepa- 
rated quantitatively. The apparatus consists of a glass cylinder 
(9 cm. high and 7 em. in diameter), provided with bronze disks as 
bases, which hermetically seal the cylinder by interspersed rubber 
rings. The upper disk has two openings, one for the manometer 
and the. other for the pressure pump. At the bottom, between 
rubber ring and bronze disk, a thin, metallic plate is clamped 
which serves as support for the ultra-filter. Platinum is a suitable 
material for the plate, but nickel or aluminium can be used; it is 
provided with a number of holes, 1 mm. in diameter, to permit 
the passage of the filtrate. The following method is used in pre- 
paring the filter. Gun cotton (12°5 grams) is thoroughly mois- 
tened with alcohol, and as much ether is added as is required to 
bring the volume of the mixture to 500 cc. <A portion of this 
solution is brought on to a glass plate and dipped in water, when 
the mixture has set ; a gentle movement of the plate causes the thin 
ilm to become detached. Filters of this type are permeable to 
colloids. In general, permeability depends greatly on the acidity, 
and is markedly increased by the presence of small amounts of 
acetic acid (about 0°5%). Collodion filters have also been investi- 
gated ; variations of the solution have been examined, and very 
satisfactory results are recorded with mixtures of equal parts of 
alcohol and ether. The permeability of the collodion filters for 
colloids does not depend solely on the amount of acetic acid added, 
but also on the time which has elapsed since the addition was made. 
A collodion filter to which as much as 6% of acetic acid has been 
added gives a completely permeable filter if it is used immediately 
after being prepared. H. W. 


Double Ternary Systems with Miscibility Gaps in the 
liquid and Solid States. I. and II. C. Mazzerri (Atti R. 
Aecad. Lincei, 1920, [v], 29, ii, 150—153, 194—198).—I. The 
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author considers first the case of the double ternary system, in 


which only one binary system, corresponding with one side of the 
square, exhibits liquid and solid miscibility gaps with eutectics, the 


other three pairs forming continuous series of mixed crystals, and 
the surface (; being below (,. Diagrams of the system are shown. 
When two of the binary systems present solid and liquid misci- 
bility gaps and eutectics, various cases occur: either these binary 
systems give rise to two pairs of gaps which have no mutual effect, 
in which event the condition of affairs is similar to that in which 
only one of the binary systems shows gaps; or the solid gaps alone, 
or else both solid and liquid gaps, fuse to a single gap. 

II. Attention is given to a double ternary system in which three 
of the binary systems exhibit solid and liquid miscibility gaps and 
eutectics; in this case there appear in the system two compound 
gaps represented by two singular triangles, one of three liquids and 
one of three solids. The case of four miscibility gaps in the system 
is also considered. a 


Equilibria of Reciprocal Salt Pairs, Sodium Chloride, 
Magnesium Sulphate and Sodium Sulphate, Magnesium 
Chloride at 25°. Suird Taxecami (J. Tokyo Chem. Soc., 1920, 
41, 831—868. Compare Blasdale, A., 1920, ii, 237).—Solubilities 
of the four salts and the equilibrium of two salts having a common 
ion were investigated ; that of magnesium chloride and sulphate was 
especially studied, ascertaining the formation of four hydrates of 
magnesium sulphate, proposed by van’t Hoff. In the equilibria 
of reciprocal salt pairs, nine solid phases exist: Na,S0,; 
Na,.SO,,10H,O; NaCl; astracanite; MgSO,,7H,O; MgSO,,6H,0; 
MgSO,,5H,O; MgSO,,4H,O; and MgCl,,6H,O. Compositions of 
the solution saturated with one, two, or three salts were as follows, 
where a, 6, and m are expressed by the formula: 

100mH,0,aNa,(100 —a)Mg,4C1,(100 — b)SO,. 


Solid phase. a. b. m. 

ES iiciciadickcddcah ccxstcenbied sicstnascionécusaless 100 100 18-02 
MgSO,,7H,0 ... . ... 0 0 18-31 
PIED ccnsineiecerssvicsanenianscsavncenses 100 0 28-51 
MgCl,,6H,0 ......... ec GHANA 0 100 9-41 
NaCl; Na,SO, ..... ... aides Saanaanaveeecenas 100 80-40 15-96 
Na,SO,; Na,SO,,10H.O .....0...ccceeeceeeee 100 51-31 18-08 
NaCl; MgCly,6H,O o......c.cccccccsescseeseee 1-08 100 9-32 
MgSO,,7H,0; astracanite.................. . 382-72 0 13-69 
Astracanite ; Na.SO,,10H,O ............... 50-14 0 13-97 
MgSO,,7H,O; MgSO,,6H,O | ......000...... 0 86-81 12-08 
MgSO,.6H,O; MgSO,.5H,0........... 0.0... 0 91-10 10-15 
MgSO,,5H,O; MgSO,.4H,O......-..0.0.0... 0 93-60 9-56 
MgSO,,4H,O ; MgCl,,6H,O .......0.00000.-.. 0 93-58 911 
Na,SO,,10H,O ; Na,SO,; astracanite .. 57-95 13-88 13-66 
Na,SO,; NaCl; astracanite ...... ........ 73°38 70-66 15-06 
NaCl; astracanite; MgSO,,7H,0O ......... 37-97 49-71 13-96 
NaCl; MgSO,,7H,O; MgSO,,6H,O ...... 3°77 87-04 11-92 
NaCl; MgSO,,6H,O; MgSO,,5H,O ...... 0-68 91-12 10-03 
NaCl; MgSO,,5H,O; MgSO,,4H.O ...... 0-25 93-7 9-5 

NaCl; MgSO,,4H,O; MgCl,,6H,O......... 0-24 93:77 9-27 
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The Determination of the Number of Independent Con- 
stituents. Dubreuil’s Rule; the Action of Water on a 
Mixture of Salts. OC. Raveau (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 
913—916).—Dubreuil’s rule (A., 1920, ii, 742) is discussed, and 
Rengade’s work (A., 1917, ii, 451) on the purification of salts by 
fractional crystallisation is discussed in the light of this rule. 


W. G. 


The Separation of Two Salts having a Common Ion. 
A. Tu. Scuta@sine (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 977—981).—Curves 
are plotted showing the weight of each salt in 1 kilo. of solution 
saturated with respect to the two salts at different temperatures. 
The solution containing the two salts, which it is required to sepa- 
rate, is analysed, and from these results and the curves previously 
plotted it is possible to determine the temperature at which the 
solution should be evaporated, so that only one salt will separate 
out. W. G. 


Periodic Precipitation and Coagulation by Electrolytes. 
Franz SEKERA (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 28—30).—A theoretical 
paper, in which the author considers the causes of periodic pre- 
cipitation and coagulation of colloidal solutions in layers by means 
of electrolytes. 


The Phase Rule. Henry Le Cuarevier (Compt. rend., 1920, 
171, 1033—1038).—A critical survey of Gibbs’ phase rule and of 
the criticisms of it which have appeared in recent years. The 
criticisms urged against it are briefly replied to. W. G. 


Radiation as a Factor in Chemical Action. Irvine 
LanGMuIR (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1920, 42, 2190—2205).—In order 
to explain the close similarity between the Arrhenius equation for 
the velocity of chemical reactions and the Wien radiation law 
(namely, that the logarithms of the reaction velocity and of the 
intensity of monochromatic radiation are both linear functions of 
the reciprocals of the absolute temperature), and also to explain the 
fact that the velocity of a unimolecular reaction is independent of 
the collision frequency of the molecules, it has been assumed that 
molecules can take part in chemical reactions only after they have 
become activated, and that the activation is brought about by the 
absorption of nearly monochromatic radiation. There seems to be 
ample evidence in support of the activation of molecules, but the 
radiation hypothesis does not seem to rest on such a firm founda- 
tion. 

There are two decisive tests of the validity of the radiation hypo- 
thesis: (1) the reacting substance must absorb radiation of the 
frequency required to produce activation, and there must there- 
fore be an absorption band which includes this frequency ; (2) the 
total amount of radiant energy absorbed must be sufficient to supply 
the heat of activation of the molecules, which is calculated from 
the temperature-coefficient of the reaction velocity. 
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Examination of the available data indicates that there is little 
evidence that absorption bands occur which include the frequency 
corresponding with the activation, In the dissociation of phosphine, 
nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, carbonyl chloride, phosphorus and 
arsenic, the activation frequencies lie within the range of the 
visible spectrum, although the gases are all colourless. 

The data for phosphine show that the energy required for acti- 
vation of 1 c.c. at 948° abs. is 4 x 10° times greater than the amount 
which could be supplied by radiation from 1 sq. em. of surface at 
this temperature. Also, when the intensity of the radiation is 
increased enormously (as by using daylight), the reaction velocity 
does not show a corresponding increase. 

Experiments with nitrogen peroxide, hydrogen, and iodine vapour 
show that the heat conductivity of dissociating gases is many times 
greater than that of similar gases which do not dissociate. The 
increase in heat loss from small wires, due to the dissociation of 
the surrounding gas, is often more than ten times the total energy 
radiated from the wire. On the basis of the radiation hypothesis, 
however, the dissociation entails an absorption of radiation, and 
could produce only a decrease in heat loss from the wire. These 
experiments furnish conclusive evidence against the radiation 
hypothesis. 

The similarity between the Arrhenius and Wien equations results 
from the fact that both reaction velocity and radiation are funda- 
mentally dependent on phenomena involving probability. Both 
equations can be deduced from the same _ statistical law: 
P=ce-/k?, where 7 is the probability that, in any large number 
of molecules in thermal equilibrium at the temperature 7’, a given 
molecule shall have an energy lying between 7 and H+d2E. It is 
shown that, unless the law of conservation of energy has also only 
a statistical significance, the activation energy must be derived from 
internal energy of the molecules, which exists at the zero of absolute 
temperature. The very fundamental difficulties involved in this 
conclusion are of the same nature as those encountered in the theory 
of the photoelectric effect, thermionic emission, and other pheno- 
mena involving quantum relations. J. R. P. 


The Laws Governing the Propagation of Combustions. 
L. Crussarp (Technique moderne, 1920, 12, 243-250, 295—301). 
—This is a mathematical discussion of gaseous combustions, from the 
standpoint of Hugoniot’s law, covering detonations and deflagra- 
tions; stability of propagations including propagation of simple 
mechanical perturbations, velocities of combustions, and of sound, 
réle of calorific exchanges, flame and preflame, intrinsic stability, 
examination of the different systems of combustion from the point 
of view of intrinsic stability, extrinsic stability and instability, 
encounter of the flame and mechanical shock, detonations from the 
point of view of extrinsic stability, compressions and deflagrations; 
the explosion wave ; propagations in their relations to the liveliness 
of combustions, examination of the essential data including reaction 
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velocity, temperature of inflammation and diagrams of combustion ; 
the law governing deflagration including the study of the preflame 
and the flame; the law of combustion, the order of the velocity of 
propagation in the usual mixtures, velocity of propagation in the 
most rapid mixtures, réle of the temperature of origin, limits of 
aptitude for the propagation of deflagration and tests of the 
general formula for the velocity of propagation; and finally a 
discussion of the constitution of flame. CuemMicaL ABSTRACTS. 


Behaviour of Explosive Mixtures of Gases at Low 
Pressures. A. STAVENHAGEN and EK, Scnucnarp (Zettsch. angew. 
Chem., 1920, 38, 286—287).—Mixtures of methane and air were 
sparked in a U-tube of 250 c.c. capacity, with limbs about 2-5 m. 
lng and 12 mm. in diameter. The level of mercury in the appara- 
tus afforded a measure of the pressure to which the gas was sub- 
jected. The results showed that explosive mixtures of gases have 
acritical pressure below which they no longer ignite. The intensity 
of an explosion decreases with the fall in the pressure. By carrying 
out the experiment in the dark it is possible to determine from the 
character of the flash whether the explosion is complete, or whether 
there has only been partial combination. For example, 5 c.c. of 
the gas under a pressure of 40 mm. of mercury showed a flash of 
about 30 mm. in length, and 6% of the gas combined, whilst 9°5 c.c. 
of the gas under a pressure of 61 mm. of mercury showed a flash 
150 mm. long and 30% of the gas combined. A slow, flameless com- 
bination takes place at pressures below the critical point, the 
amount of such combination increasing with the nearness of the 
pressure to that point. The critical pressure depends on the nature 
ad proportions of the gaseous constituents, the moisture, and the 
initial impulse. The occurrence of an explosion in a closed space 
does not prevent the possibility of a second explosion, without any 
subsequent change having been made in the proportions of the 
mixture. The lower the pressure at the first explosion, or the 
greater the reduction in the pressure by that explosion, the greater 
will be the possibility of a second explosion (compare Mason and 
Wheeler, T., 1918, 113, 45). 


Velocity of Decomposition of High Explosives in a 
Vacuum. II. Trinitrophenylmethylnitroamine (Tetryl). 
Rosert Crospie Farmer (T., 1920, 117, 1603—1614). 


The Transformation of Ammonia into Carbamide. 
(. Matignon and M. FrisacquEs (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 
1003—1005).—The authors obtain the expression 

log p= —1511/7+5°6 log T—9°4, 
where p is expressed in atmospheres, for the value of the equil- 
ibrium pressure of ammonium carbamate at different temperatures 
in an enclosed space, such that the volume occupied by the gaseous 
phase is as small as possible. W. G. 
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The Velocity of the Diazotisation Reaction as a Contrj 
bution to the Problem of Substitution in the Benzene 
Nucleus. J. Borsexey, W. F. Branpsma, and H. A. J. Scuourisszy 
(Proc. K. Akad, Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1920, 23, 249—266)— 


The influence of substituents in the nucleus on the rate of diazo-§f ijent 
tisation of aromatic amines was studied in connexion with the Th 
general problem of substitution in the benzene ring. The diazo. appr 
tisations were carried out at 0° in solutions containing two milli-B incre 
mols. of amine per litre. At convenient intervals, samples of thell jw ( 
solution were removed and coupled in alkaline solution with, pal 
Schiffer’s salt at 0°, and the extent to which diazotisation had proff »ntr 
ceeded was estimated by a colorimetric comparison of the samples, nce 
assuming that diazotisation was complete in six hours. In each prod 
case the reaction was bimolecular, and the velocity constants found jorm 
were as follows: aniline, 100A =0°0965; o-toluidine, 0°0928:8 yich 
m-toluidine, 0°137; p-toluidine, 0°0687; m-xylidine, 0°0886;8 vjooi 
o-chloroaniline, 0-483; o-bromoaniline, 0°450; o-iodoaniline, 0°453;8 oul; 
m-chloroaniline, 0°135; m-bromoaniline, 0°142; m-iodoaniline, compe 
0°1515; p-chloroaniline, 0°153; p-bromoaniline, 0°129; piodoffy, y, 
aniline, 0°1505 ; aniline-o-sulphonic acid, 0°966 ; aniline-m-sulphonie high] 
acid, 0°107 ; aniline-p-sulphonic acid, 0°247 ; anthranilic acid, 1-761: wine 
m-aminobenzoic acid, 0°145; p-aminobenzoic acid, 0°521; and quick! 
m-nitroaniline, 1-13. Except in the toluidines and xylidine, th on | 
velocity of the reaction is considerably increased by introducing§f p,, 
substituents into aniline. The effect is greatest when the sub + in, 
stituent is in the ortho-position to the amino-group, and weakest «in 
in the meta-position. The velocity increases with the negative jo, 
character of the substituent. E. H. R. Whi 
ugges 
Alkaline Hydrolysis of Esters of Symmetrical Homo ihe di 
logues of Oxalic Acid. Awnron Skrapat and Erna Sinorn§j aids i 
(Monatsh., 1920, 41, 339—400).—The authors have investigatedff of the 
the hydrolysis of esters of symmetrical homologues of oxalic acitlff concen 
in aqueous and aqueous-alcoholic solution by means of sodiumg which 
carbonate and hydroxide, and have measured the velocities of theff maloni 
two stages of the reactions. than w 
In concentrated solution, the esters of the normal acids from rapidit 
oxalic to sebacic acid exhibit normal behaviour, the reaction being 
a simple stage reaction of the second order. The ratio betwee Infl 
the reaction constants of the two consecutive reactions has it 2owar 
maximum value for oxalic acid, afterwards falls rapidly, and then Cat 
slowly approaches the limiting value, 2, for the higher homologues, | . 
Further, this ratio is not independent of the concentration, but fo xf ” 
one and the same dicarboxylic acid diminishes apparently to th? tees 
same limit, 2, as the concentration is increased. This limit is fat nat ,, . 
from attained with the lower homologues, but is practically reached * 2 
with such esters as those of azelaic and sebacic acids. These result . we d 
are similar to those obtained by Chandler (A., 1908, ii, 467), wh " — 
found that the ratio between the two electrolytic dissociatio jo . 


constants of the free dicarboxylic acids approaches the limiting © 
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value, 4, as the molecular weight of the acids and the concentra- 
tion increase. The two ratios are, indeed, symbatic, and reach 
their limiting values simultaneously, and the two limiting values 
correspond with the independent, uninfluenced reaction of the two 
identical reactive groups. 

The ratio 2 as the limit for the kinetic constants, and the 
approximation to this limit as the concentration and velocity 
increase, are easily interpreted according to the “regulation” 
law (A., 1912, ii, 33; 1916, ii, 606), which states: If alteration of 
a parameter of the velocity of reaction (such as the nature or con- 
entration of the reacting substances, the medium, the nature and 
encentration of the catalyst, the temperature, or the illumination) 
produces increase of this velocity, influences come into play in the 
form of alteration of the constants, or of the form of the time-law, 
which are antagonistic to such increase; thus the actual regulated 
velocity lags behind that which would be expected in absence of 
regulation. The ratio between the constants is the ratio of two 
eomparable velocities. If the latter are subject to regulation, as 
the velocity increases, the more rapid reaction is relatively more 
highly retarded than the slower one, the ratio approaching the 
value 2; when the latter is reached, the two groups react equally 
quickly, and beyond that stage both velocities are retarded to the 
ame extent, and the ratio hence undergoes no further change. 

From alterability of the constant-ratio follows, necessarily, that 
of the velocity-coefficients. On hydrolysis of ethyl malonate and 
succinate in dilute solution, a decline of the constants of the second 
order is, indeed, observed. 

Whilst increase of the coefficients is observed, or, more accurately, 
uggested, in the case of the normal acids only in dilute solution, 
the diminution in the coefficients with esters of the alkylmalonic 
M icids is so considerable that the reaction cannot be calculated as 
of the second order. This diminution is greater in dilute than in 
encentrated solution, and greater with the dialkylmalonic esters, 
which are hydrolysed slowly, than with those of the monoalkyl- 
malonic acids, which are hydrolysed more rapidly, and still greater 
than with the malonic esters, which undergo hydrolysis with great 


rapidity. T. H. P. 


Influence of Lead on the Catalytic Activity of Platinum. 
Epwarp Braprorp MaxtTep (T., 1920, 117, 1501—-1506). 


Catalytic Studies. VII. Catalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide 
Bby Iodine Ions. FE. Aset (Monatsh., 1920, 41, 405—421).— 
wg he author has already shown (A., 1908, ii, 939) that the catalysis 

of hydrogen peroxide by hydrogen ions, often cited as a typical 
catalysis (Bredig and Walton, A., 1903, ii, 282), may be repre- 
ented as a special case of a much more general catalysis of the 
ho Peroxide which results from the co-operation, or, more accurately, 
‘mite antagonism, of the two reactions: (1) H,O,.+I, — 
Mm H'+21/+0,, and (2) H,0,+2H*+2I’ —> I,+2H,0O. The 
Kinetics of the second of these reactions has been long worked out 

2 


. 
———~ at 
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(Noyes and Scott, A., 1896, ii, 158; Brode, A., 1901, ii, 443; Ly¥0d, 
ii, 718), and the author has recently (Zeitsch. physikal. Uhem, 
1920, 95, 513) investigated the kinetics of reaction (1). 

The conditions for the initiation of the catalysis of hydrogen 
peroxide by iodine ions are now formulated, and the result arrived 
at tested by means of the experimental material formerly obtained 
(loc. cit.). For a given case of this catalysis, the position of the 
spontaneous catalytic equilibrium and the time relations leading 
to its attainment are calculated and discussed. a ee 


The Temperature-coefficient of the Decomposition oj 
Hydrogen Peroxide by Fat Catalase. E. Norperexpr (Bio 
chem. Zeitsch., 1920, 109, 236—240).—The constant A of 
Arrhenius’s formula has been determined for the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by fat catalase at various temperatures. The 
figures obtained did not differ much from those obtained by Senter 
for blood catalase. 8. S. Z. 


Catalysis. VIII. Ni Ravan Duar [with A. K. Darra and 
D. N. Buatracnarya] (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 
1920, 28, 299—-307).—The paper deals with the effect of catalysts 
on the reaction between ferrous ammonium sulphate and silver 
nitrate and on the atmospheric oxidation of sodium sulphite solu- 
tions, and with the hydrolysis of methyl acetate by oxalic and picric 
acids in presence of potassium oxalate and sodium _picrate, 
respectively. The reaction between ferrous ammonium sulphate 
and silver nitrate is bimolecular and very rapid at 0°, with a small 
temperature-coefficient. After a time, an equilibrium is set up, 
due to the reducing action of silver on ferric nitrate : 

Ag+ Fe(NO;), — AgNO, + Fe(NO,),. 
The reaction is accelerated by acids, including nitric, sulphuric, 
citric, tartaric, acetic, and carbonic, but not by boric acid or phenol. 
Manganese salts and potassium nitrate have a retarding effect. 

A large number of organic substances act as negative catalysts 
with respect to the atmospheric oxidation of sodium sulphite. 
Organic acids have practically the same effect as their sodium salts, 
and benzoic, oxalic, and salicylic acids have a greater negative 
effect than the weaker organic acids. Quinol was the most powerful 
negative catalyst discovered. The temperature-coefficient of the 
reaction, which is 2 between 25° and 40°, was not affected by the 
negative catalysts. Organic substances probably act as negative 
catalysts by diminishing the concentration of the sulphite ions, 
with which they combine to form stable complexes. naling 

Potassium oxalate in increasing concentration steadily diminishe 
the velocity-coefficient of hydrolysis of methyl acetate by oxalic 
acid, whilst in the case of picric acid the velocity constant firs 
increases to a maximum value and then falls off with increasing 
concentration of sodium picrate. These results may be explainet 
by considering, besides the diminution of hydrogen-ion concentra 
tion due to the increased concentration of the negative ion commo 
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to the acid and salt, the increased dielectric constant and ionising 
power of the solvent caused by the dissolved salt. E. H. R. 


Catalysis. IX. Thermal and Photochemical Reactions. 
Ni. Ratan Duar (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1920, 
93, 308—312).—It is shown that many reactions having large 
temperature-coefficients are sensitive to light, and hence it is con- 
idered that sensitiveness to temperature and to light influences 
have a common cause. The reaction between iodine and potassium 
wxalate is accelerated by light, the most active portion of the 
gectrum being the indigo near the violet end. Mercuric chloride 
and potassium oxalate in sunlight undergo the reaction: 

2HgCl, + K,C,0, = 2KCl + 2CO, + 2HgCl. 

This reaction is also induced by the light from a carbon arc, a 
quartz mercury vapour lamp, or an arc between electrodes of thoria 
and zirconia. Ammonium cupric oxalate is decomposed by tropical 
unlight, but not by the above artificial sources of light. 
Uranium salts are general positive catalysts in photochemical reac- 
tions, whilst manganese salts are general negative catalysts in both 
light and dark reactions. The author’s conclusions on the relation 
between thermal and light effects are supported by Perrin’s hypo- 
thesis that all chemical reactions are induced by radiations (A., 
1919, ii, 177). E. H. R. 


Catalysis. X. Explanation of some Abnormally Large 
ad Small Temperature-coefficients. Ni. Ratan Dwar 
(Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1920, 23, 313—318).— 
The reaction between iodic acid and potassium iodide in dilute 
wlution is very rapid at 0°, and the temperature-coefficient cannot 
be determined, but is practically equal to unity. In presence of 
odium and magnesium sulphates, slightly less iodine is liberated 
at higher than at lower temperatures, and the temperature- 
wefficient appears to he negative. This is due to hydrolysis of the 
ulphate at higher temperatures, with formation of OH’ ions, 
which react with the iodine liberated. In presence of ammonium 
and zine sulphates, the reaction apparently has a positive tempera- 
ture-coefficient, the explanation being that at higher temperatures 
these salts produce H* ions, which are active in liberating iodine. 
The abnormaily large temperature-coefficient of the reaction 
31, + 60H’ =5I/ + 10,’ +3H,O in presence of sodium carbonate and 
hydrogen carbonate is due to hydrolysis of the carbonates. <A 
number of other temperature-coefficients are similarly explained. 


A New World of Chemical Compounds. P. P. von 
VermaRN (Ann. ecole mines de l’Oural, 1919, 1, 1—7).—The asser- 
tion that atomic and molecular forces are vectorial is identical with 
the principle that chemical forces have a vectorial character. 
Hence a change from gas—fluid to solid—crystal is a chemical process. 
Chemically homogeneous crystals are the simplest representatives 
of homochemical compounds, that is, compounds in which affinity 
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reveals itself between similar atoms, and all liquids and gases must 
be considered as disperse systems of this vectorial polymer-crystal. 
If such crystals are chemical compounds, it follows, of necessity, 
that the valency of atoms of all elements cannot be less than 6 in 
order to give a three-dimensional form. Differences in combining 
power with hydrogen or oxygen atoms lie largely in the size of the 
surface of atoms and in the ease with which hydrogen atoms in 
their mobility may form doublets, thus hindering the concentration 
of hydrogen atoms round the atom of the element. Molecules of 
hydrogen, fluorine, nitrogen, etc., are examples of the most stable 
homochemical compounds, and show by the tendency to remain as 
doubled atoms the magnitude of the intensity of homochemical 
forces. In chemical compounds the atoms have not lost, but only 
more or less changed, the properties they have in the free state. 
A study of colloidal synthesis has given rise to the principle that 
any matter gives in corresponding conditions homochemical cow- 
pounds with any other matter, in case of there being common 
atoms or atomic groups. Dispersoidal parasitism with homo- 
chemical compounds thus has rendered possible the preparation of 
colloidal solutions of great stability and high concentration. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Arrangement of Atoms in some Common Metals. 
A. W. Hutu (Science, 1920, 52, 227—229).—A preliminary note 
on the results of X-ray analysis of various metals. Calcium has a 
face-centred cubic arrangement, each atom being surrounded by 
12 equi-distant atoms. Titanium is centred cubic, each atom 
being surrounded by 8 others. Zinc is hexagonal close-packed 
and elongated 14% in the direction of the hexagonal 
axis. Cadmium is like zinc, with an elongation of 16%. 
Atoms of indium are arranged in a _ face-centred  tetra- 
gonal lattice resembling a cubic close packing, except that 
it is elongated 6% in the direction of one of the cubic axes. 
Ruthenium has an arrangement similar to zinc and cadmium, but 
there is a contraction of 3% in the direction of the hexagonal axis. 
Palladium, iridium, and platinum are like calcium; tantalum is 
like tungsten, iron, chromium, and titanium. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A Convenient Form of the Periodic Classification of the 
Elements. C. R. Noppsr (Chem. News, 1920, 121, 269).—A 
modification of Harkin’s spiral as a representation in one plane. 
Two plane spirals are used, for the odd and even series, respec- 
tively, corresponding radii being parallel and numbered similarly. 


J. R. P. 


Nature of Valency. A.rrep Benrata (Zeiisch. angew. Chem. 
1920, 38, 289—-290).—The following conception of valency is 
suggested to reconcile the theory of Berzelius with observed facts. 
The reactions attributable to the main valencies of an element are 
characterised by the combination of atoms with other atoms o! 
opposite polarity, and their replacement by other atoms with similar 
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action, whereas by-valencies are characterised, in the main, by the 
combination of compounds, and rarely by the combination of atoms 
of similar polarity. Hence by the valency of an element should 


Ssity 

6 in & be understood only the number of main valencies not altered by 
ining § the action of by-valencies. The main valencies must be either 
f the § positive or negative, and if an element appears to exert valencies 


of opposite polarity, the explanation is to be found in the presence 


as In 
ation § of by-valencies. The valency towards hydrogen, or (+) valency, 
es of | is distinguished from the valency towards oxidising agents, or 


(—) valency, and these cannot be simultaneously active in the same 
element, since hydrogen combines with oxidising elements to form 
inactive compounds, such as water or hydrogen chloride, which can 
oly enter into combination with by-valencies. The valency of an 
element in a compound can only be changed by oxidation or reduc- 
tion, and not by reactions involving the by-valencies. C. A. M. 


Angle of Slope. A New Physical Constant. A. LancHans 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 2'7, 101—123).—The angle of slope is that 
angle at which a particle of material can just maintain its posi- 
tin. The author describes six methods by which this angle may 
be measured. One of these consists in filling a metal cylinder, 
which is cut into two pieces, with the powdered substance, then, on 


als, removing the metal cylinder, the powder will fall and produce a 
1ote | cone, which may be measured. The angle which the side of the 
sa ™ cone makes with the horizontal is the angle of slope. This angle 
by § has been determined for ninety substances; the results are given 


in tables, together with the specific gravity and the size of the 
particles. The angle is shown to decrease with increasing specific 
gravity, and it also depends on the viscosity of the powder and the 
size of the particles. J. F. 8. 


The Accuracy obtainable with Varnished Weights. E. H. 
VocELENZANG (Chem. Weekblad, 1920, 17, 453).—Aluminium 
weights varnished over to varying thicknesses have been exposed to 
atmospheres saturated to various known degrees of moisture, and 
the alteration in weight examined. It is found that no perceptible 
change occurs, and such weights are thought to be suitable for use 
even with the microbalance, since the humidity of the air in the 
case can be kept almost constant. GS. 3. L. 


The Metallic Elements of the Ancient Chinese. G. Wane 
(Science [China], 1920, 5, 555—564).—The Chinese early discovered 
a number of chemical facts and a knowledge of the chemical 
character of some natural phenomena. The discoveries were never 
scientifically developed, and the surviving accounts are mystical 
and obscure. The author gives an account of the metallurgy of 
early China. CuEMicaL ABSTRACTS. 


The Metallic Compounds of the Ancient Chinese. 
G. Wane (Science [China], 1920, 5, 672—684).—The author 
divides the history of chemistry in China into: (1) the alchemical 
period ; (2) the period of iatro-chemistry ; (3) the modern period. 
China has just emerged from the second period. A large number 
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of the common inorganic compounds were known and employed as 
medicines. Investigation has been made of the reactions involved 
in the old methods of preparing these compounds. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Influence of Chloride on the Solubility of Chlorate and 
its Dependence on Temperature. Jean BiturrrR (Monatsh, 
1920, 41, 287—-295).—In spite of the very considerable increase 
in the solubility of chlorates with rise of temperature, but little 
separation of crystals occurs when a hot solution, saturated with 
chlorate and very rich in chloride, is cooled. Investigation shows 
that the solubility of sodium chlorate per unit volume of water or 
sodium chloride solution increases linearly with rise of tempera- 
ture. The diminution produced in the solubility of sodium 
chlorate by addition of sodium chloride increases as _ the 
temperature rises, the extent of the increase being especi- 
ally great for high concentrations of the chloride. Thermo 
dynamic considerations indicate that the heat of solution of 
sodium chlorate in concentrated sodium chloride solutions should 
diminish as the temperature rises, and that the solubility of sodium 
chloride is diminished by addition of the chlorate more at high 
than at low temperatures. pa 


Polychroism of Colloidal Sulphur. Rvupotr Aversacu 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 223—225).—Colloidal sulphur is 
capable of exhibiting various colours depending on the degree of 
dispersion. The colour changes can be shown by adding phosphoric 
acid to sodium thiosulphate solution when first a weak turbidity 
appears, which is followed by a yellowish-blue opalescence, and 
then the colour observed by transmitted light passes slowly through 
yellow, green, red, violet, and blue, and finally the sulphur is pre- 
cipitated. The whole process occupies twenty minutes. The 
following quantities are recommended for demonstration of the 
process: (i) For demonstration in a test-glass: 10 c.c. of 
V/20-sodium thiosulphate are treated with 0°1 c.c. of phosphoric 
acid (D=1°70) in 9:9 cc. of water. (ii) For demonstration by 
lantern projection on a white screen: 15 c.c. of NV /20-sodium thio- 
sulphate solution are treated with 0:1 c.c. of phosphoric acid 
(D=1°70) in 4°9 c.c. of water. It follows, therefore, that disperse 
systems of dielectric substances can show polychromatic colours 
just in the same way as metallic disperse systems. J. F. 8. 


Preparation of Sulphur and Sulphuric Acid from 
Sulphates of the Alkaline Earths. FE. H. Rirsenrerp (J. pr. Chem., 
1920, fii}, 100, ] 15 J58). . 4 Reduction of K Ve Se rite hy Carbon 
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(with ALFRED FaBer].—A review of the literature on the utilisation 
of magnesium sulphate leads to preference being given to the pro- 
posal of Precht (Chem. Ind., 1881, 4, 350) to reduce kieserite 
by means of charcoal according to the equation 2MgSO,+C= 
MgO + 2SO0,+CO,. Experiments showed that, at least in part, 
reaction occurs according to the equation MgSO,+ C=Mg0O+S0,+ 
CO. Thus the solid residue always contained sulphur when less 
than one atomic proportion of carbon to magnesium was employed, 
the best results being obtained with the proportion 1:1 at 
150—850° or 1°5:1 at 950°. Under these conditions, the sulphur 
was obtained almost entirely as sulphur dioxide, with a little free 
sulphur. Contrary to what might be expected, reduction was not 
complete when greater proportions of carbon were used, probably 
because the molten sulphide then produced surrounded the sulphate 
and protected it from further action. 

II. Reduction of Gypsum and Anhydrite by Carbon [with Hans 
FetpD|.—The reaction between gypsum and carbon sets in below 
500°, but very slowly, and is fairly rapid from about 700° upwards. 
Under suitable conditions, pure calcium sulphide was obtained, 
approximately according to the equation CaSO,+3C=CaS + CO, + 
200. Similarly, from strontium and barium sulphates, the sulph- 
ides were produced, the different behaviour of magnesium sulphate 
being accounted for by a consideration of the heats of reaction. 
The composition of the gaseous phase in the former cases is con- 
trolled by the C°CO:CO, equilibrium, but in the case of magnesium 
sulphate this is disturbed by the action of sulphur dioxide on 
carbon monoxide. 

III. The Calcium Sulphate-Carbonate Equilibrium [with (Frl.) 
IrALIENER and (Frl.) M. Hesse].—The equilibrium CaS+H,O+ 
v0, — CaCO,+ H,S cannot be utilised for the disposal of calcium 
sulphide obtained by the above reduction, since at temperatures, 
for example, 700°, at which it is sufficiently rapidly attained, it 
favours the formation of calcium sulphide to a very considerable 
extent. 

IV. Reduction of Gypsum and Anhydrite by Gases [with Mar- 
CARETE Hesse].—Gypsum was reduced by methane according to 
the equation CaSO,+CH,=CaS+CO,+2H,0. Below 800°, de- 
hydration of the gypsum alone occurred, but at 800—1000° quan- 
titative reduction appears possible if the action be sufficiently 
prolonged. Above 1100°, some calcium oxide was produced, prob- 
ably as a result of the reaction, Ca8+H,O=CaO+H,S. The 
deduction from this equation that excess of steam would favour 
complete removal of sulphur was confirmed by experiments ai; 
1200° and 1300°. Partly in consequence, however, of dissociation 
of hydrogen sulphide and partly by its reaction with water vapour 
(compare Randall and Bichowsky, A., 1918, ii, 159), the 
sulphur was obtained almost entirely as sulphur dioxide or ele- 
mentary sulphur, the latter predominating when only a slight 
excess of water was employed. 

V. Decomposition of Calcium Sulphide by Steam and the Direct 
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Conversion of Gypsum and Anhydrite into Oxide [with Marcarery 
Hesse].—Experiments on the action of steam on calcium sulphide 
justified the assumption above of its intermediate formation, the 
amounts of sulphur dioxide and elementary sulphur produced being 
in agreement with the previous results. It must therefore be 
possible to convert calcium sulphate directly into the oxide by 
treatment with carbon and steam, and experiment showed this to 
occur at 1200°, but more than six times as rapidly at 1300°. Owing 
to the reducing action of carbon monoxide and hydrogen on sulphur 
dioxide, elementary sulphur predominated in the product, only 50% 
being obtained as the dioxide, even when 850 times the theoretical 
proportion of steam was employed. J. K. 


Date of the Discovery of Tellurium and Bromine. Pav. 
DrerGart (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1920, 33, 299--300).—Tellurium 
was first discovered in 1782, or the beginning of 1783, by F. J. 
Miiller of Hermannstadt; T. Bergmann of Upsala in 1783 con- 
cluded that a new element had been isolated. The element was 
discovered independently by Kitaibel in 1789, and the discovery 
was confirmed by Klaproth of Berlin in 1798, this investigator 
giving the name of “tellurium” to the element. Bromine had 
been isolated previous to 1826, but not recognised as a new element; 
it is mentioned by Bérard in a paper appearing in the /. chim. 
Med., August, 1826; whilst Balard, Ann. chim. phys., [ii], 82, 
337, August, 1826, gave the name “bromine” to the element. 


W. P.S. 


The Reaction between Chlorine and Ammonia. II. 
Wituiam A. Noyes and A. B. Haw (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 
42, 2167—-2173. Compare A., 1901, ii,601).—Anhydrous ammonia 
and anhydrous chlorine react to form nitrogen trichloride and 
ammonium chloride, 4NH,+3Cl,=3NH,Cl+ NCl,. A considerable 
proportion of the trichloride always decomposes into chlorine and 
nitrogen, either directly or by interaction between the trichloride 
and ammonia. The ratio of the number of molecules of chlorine 
to the number of molecules of ammonia may be varied between 
wide limits without affecting appreciably the ratio between the 
number of molecules of ammonia and the number of molecules of 
ammonium chloride. This ratio is 4 to 3. The chlorine reacts 
primarily with the ammonia, but only to a trifling extent, or not 
at all, with the solid ammonium chloride which is formed. The 
reaction was carried out with the dry substances without a solvent, 
and also in presence of carbon tetrachloride or pentane. 


6. B. F. 


The Reaction between Chlorine and Ammonia. III. 
Probable Formation of Trichloro-ammonium Chloride. 
Witt1am Apert Noyes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 
2173—-2179).—Dry hydrogen chloride converts nitrogen trichloride 
quantitatively into ammonium chloride. The reaction may occur 
either in a solution of the trichloride in carbon tetrachloride or 


nitrit 
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without any solvent. ‘This shows that the decomposition is not a 
hydrolysis, in the absence of water, and is probably not a hydro- 
lysis in the presence of water. 

The action probably consists primarily in the formation of tri- 


oa - 

chloro-ammonium chloride, NCl;HCl, followed by the loss of an 
atom of positive chlorine with an atom of negative chlorine. The 
formation of nitrogen trichloride by the action of chlorine on a 
slution of an ammonium salt appears to be the reverse of the 
above reaction. Ammonium sulphate is much more suitable than 
ammonium chloride for the preparation of nitrogen trichloride. 
Chloroamine and dichloroamine are formed, as well as nitrogen 
trichloride, by the action of chlorine on ammonium salts. Treat- 
ment of an ammonium salt with hypochlorous acid gives a tri- 
chloride pure and free from chloro-amines. Nitrogen trichloride 
may be separated from a solution, in which it is prepared, by a 
current of air, drying the air and vapour of trichloride by passing 
through concentrated sulphuric acid, and condensing the trichloride 
in a U-tube surrounded by a freezing mixture. J. R. P. 


Reactions of Salts of Nitrous Acid with Weak Bases. K. A- 
HorMaANN and Gustav Bunk (Ber., 1920, 58, [B], 2165—2171). 
—It was shown in a previous paper (A., 1920, ii, 487) that carbon 
monoxide is oxidised by alkali hydroxides in contact with copper 
with formation of carbonate and free hydrogen, the latter being 
in the nascent form and having powerful reducing properties. 
Experiments are now recorded in which a strongly alkaline solu- 
tion of sodium nitrite was used, but absorption of carbon monoxide 
was extremely slow. When ammonia was substituted for the strong 
alkali, absorption was again slow at first, but gradually became 
more rapid with formation of ammonium carbonate and a gaseous 
mixture of nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, and nitrogen. The 
accelerated reaction was found to be due to the formation of 
the hydrogen carbonate, and it was further found that a solution of 
sodium nitrite and ammonium hydrogen carbonate reacted with 
copper at ordinary temperatures with formation of a gas consist- 
ing of a mixture of nitrous oxide and nitrogen with very little 
utric oxide. This reaction provides a convenient way of preparing 
nitrous oxide gas for laboratory purposes. Instead of ammonium 
hydrogen carbonate, ammonium chloride or sulphate can be used. 
Using 14 grams of sodium nitrite and 22 grams (two molecular 
proportions) of ammonium chloride in 200 c.c. of water, a total 
of 1025 c.c. of gas was obtained consisting of 81 ¢.c. of nitric oxide, 
845 e.c. of nitrous oxide, and 99 c.c. of nitrogen. The greater 
part of the nitric oxide was evolved in the early part of the reac- 
tion, whilst the nitrogen content of the gas remained fairly 
constant throughout. 

The reaction is due in the first place to the reduction by the - 
copper of free nitrous acid formed by hydrolysis of ammonium 
utrite (produced by double decomposition of the sodium nitrite 
and ammonium salt), 2HNO,+Cu=2NO+Cu(OH),. The cupric 
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hydroxide dissolves in the ammonia (a blue colour appears on the 
surface of the copper), and is reduced by copper to the cuprous 
form. The cuprous oxide then reduces the nitric oxide further 
to nitrous oxide, 2NO+Cu,O=N,0+2Cu0. The free nitrogen 
must be formed by the normal decomposition of ammonium nitrite 
into nitrogen and water. Magnesium nitrite behaves in a similar 
manner with copper, but, since it is much less hydrolysed than 
ammonium nitrite, the reaction proceeds at only about one-sixtieth 
of the rate. E. H. R. 


Transformation of Quartz into Tridymite. Orazio 
ResurratT (Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1920, 2, 437—438).—The 
transformation of silica at 1300—1350° from the quartzose form 
into the form having the lower density, 2°22—2-27, which consists 
predominantly of tridymite, is facilitated by the presence of small 
proportions of phosphoric acid. oe & 


The Rare Gases of the Natural Gases of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Cartes Moureu and Avoipure Lepare (Compt. rend., 
1920, 171, 941—947)—The natural gases examined were from 
petroleum borings, a potash mine, a coal mine, and two mineral 
springs. The percentages by volume found for the rare gases were 
argon plus traces of krypton and xenon, 0°0104—1-01%; helium 
plus traces of neon, 0°0006—1'68%.- The constant presence of 
nitrogen and of the five rare gases was shown in these natural 
gases of Alsace-Lorraine and, in all but one case, the constant 


absence of oxygen. The detailed analyses confirm results previously 
obtained as to the relative proportions of the various rare gases 
present in natural gases (compare A., 1916, ii, 389, 481). 

W. G. 


The Action of Ozone on /Alkali%Metals, Ammonia, and 
Substitution Products of Ammonia. WitneLm SrrecKer and 
Heinz THIENEMANN (Ber., 1920, 58, [B], 2096-—2113).—The action 
of ozone on solutions of the alkali and alkaline earth metals in 
liquid ammonia was investigated in the hope of elucidating the con- 
stitution of the products obtained by Traube (A., 1912, ii, 844) and 
others by the action of ozone on concentrated sodium or potassium 
hydroxide solutions. Although precipitates were obtained which 
appeared to be ozonides of potassium, sodium, rubidium, cesium. 
calcium, and barium, these could not be obtained in a pure state 
on account of by-products formed by the action of ozone on 
ammonia. The compounds obtained were orange to brown in 
colour, readily decomposed by water or dilute acids with evolution 
of oxygen, and giving the hydrogen peroxide reaction with titanium 
sulphate solution. The ozonides of rubidium and cesium are the 
most stable of those prepared. e 

Quantitative experiments on the action of ozone on liquid 
ammonia cooled in a carbon dioxide—ether mixture showed that the 
ozone was completely reduced, the products of the reaction being 
about 98% of ammonium nitrate and 2% of nitrite. When ozone 
is first passed into the liquid ammonia, an orange colour appears, 
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which may be due to the formation of an unstable ozonide. Care- 
fully dried ozone at first acts very slowly on liquid ammonia, but 
as the reaction proceeds, the water formed has an accelerating 
influence. 

Hydroxylamine hydrate reacts readily with ozone, hydroxyl- 
amine nitrate being the sole product of the reaction. The reaction 
is not complete, excess of ozone being required. Hydrazine 
hydrate is oxidised by ozone principally to nitrogen and water, only 
small quantities of hydrazine and ammonium nitrates being 
formed. 

Methylamine and ozone react to form formaldehyde with 
ammonium and methylammonium nitrate and nitrite. Dimethyl- 
amine reduces ozone rapidly and completely, the reaction products 
identified being nitrate, nitrite, formaldehyde, and formic and acetic 
acids. The reaction between trimethylamine and ozone is explosive, 
even at the temperature of an ether—carbon dioxide mixture, and 
it was necessary to use a 5—10% solution of the base in chloroform 
to study the reaction. The product of the reaction was trimethyl- 
amine oxide, O:NMes, which was precipitated from the chloroform 
as the hydrochloride, the hydrochloric acid being formed by the 


oxidising action of ozone on chloroform. E. H. R. 


The Action of Fluorine on Potassium Hydrogen Sulphate. 
E. Brunner (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1920, 3, 818—824).—The fact 
that potassium fluoride has a strong accelerating effect on the 
electrolytic production of per-salts and hydrogen peroxide might 
perhaps be ascribed to the little-known oxidising action of fluorine. 
The author has therefore tested the action of this gas on a saturated 
solution of potassium hydrogen sulphate and finds that oxidation 
of the sulphuric acid does take place, but whether the product 
is persulphuric acid or not is uncertain. 

An improved copper cell for the electrolysis of anhydrous 
hydrogen fluoride is described, and also a small apparatus for the 
analysis of readily decomposable fluorides by means of the volume 
of silicon fluoride produced when the sample is heated with dry 
glass powder and anhydrous sulphuric acid. J.C. W. 


The Formation of Additive Compounds between 100% 
Sulphuric Acid and the Normal Sulphates of the Alkali 
Metals. James Kenpatt and Mary Louise Lanpon (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2131—2141).—The freezing points of systems 
containing sulphuric acid and anhydrous normal sulphates of 
potassium, sodium, ammonium, and lithium were determined from 
the eutectic points to 300°. The curves showed the existence of 
the following compounds, omitting compounds of undetermined 
composition : 

With potassium sulphate—(a) K,SO,,3H,SO,, m. p. 91°5°. 
(6) K,SO,,H,SO,, m. p. 218°6°; exists in three modifications with 
fransition points at 182° and 202°. 

With sodium sulphate—-(a) 2Na,SO,,9H,SO,; unstable at m. p. 
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(60° by extrapolation), transition points to the two modifications 
of Na,SO,,2H,SO, occurring at 57° and 58°. (b) Na,SO,,2H,SO, ; 
exists in two modifications, both unstable at the melting points, 
transition to Na,SO,,H,SO, occurring at 95° and 109°. (c) 
Na,SO,,H,SO,, m. p. 186°. 

With ammonium sulphate—(a) (NH,).SO,,3H,SO,, m. p. 48°, 
(6) (NH,).S0,,H,SO,, m. p. 146°9°. 

With lithium sulphate—(a) Li,SO,,7H,SO,, m. p. 13°6°. (b) 
Li,SO,,2H,SO,; unstable at m. p., transition to Li,SO,,H,SO, 
occurring at 50°. (c) Li,SO,,H,SO,; unstable at m. p. (170°5° 
by extrapolation). 

The results are in agreement with the law that the stability of 
an additive compound increases with the difference in character 
(that is, the positive or negative nature of the constituent groups) 
of its components. The salts in sulphuric acid are regarded as 
weak bases. J.R. P. 


Disodium Hydrogen Phosphate Dodecahydrate. Datziz. 
LLEWELLYN Hammick, Hector KENNETH GoapBy, and Henry 
Booru (T., 1920, 117, 1589—1592). 


Colour Changes on Coagulating Sulphide Hydrosols. 
FRIEDRICH VINCENZ von Haun (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 
172—175).—The colour changes brought about by coagulating silver 


sulphide sols by potassium chloride solutions have been studied. 
The colour change depends on the concentration of the potassium 
chloride, and it is only observed between definite fixed limits of 
concentration; thus with concentrations of potassium chloride 
below 60 millimols. per litre there is no change, and above 0°22 
mol. the colour is always brownish-red. When 5 c.c. of 0°12)- 
potassium chloride are added to 5 c.c. of the silver sulphide sol, a 
dark yellow coloration appears after five minutes; with 0°147- 
potassium chloride in similar circumstances a pale leaf-green; 
0'16N gives an ice-blue colour, 0°18V gives blue, 0°20.V gives 
violet, and 0°22N a dull green. The stability of the colloidal con- 
dition at the above-named stages is not great, and in three to 
four hours the colours become somewhat less intense, and the sol 
is precipitated. Similar colour effects were found when magnesium 
sulphate, aluminium sulphate, and hydrochloric acid were used 
instead of potassium chloride. J. F.S. 


Reduction of Sodium Silver Thiosulphate by Hypo 
sulphite. I. Asert Sreiemann (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 
249—254).—The reduction of silver sodium thiosulphate by sodium 
hyposulphite has been studied under a number of conditions. 
According to Jellinek (A., 1919, ii, 231), sodium hyposulphite 
decomposes in solution according to the equations 2Na,8,0,= 
Na,S8,0;+NaS,0,; Na.$,0,;+H,O = 2NaHSO,;. Consequently, 
solutions of hyposulphite become acid, and the formation of the 
reduction nuclei in the sodium silver thiosulphate mixtures 15 
thereby greatly reduced. Starting with neutral and alkaline 
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mixtures of the two reacting solutions, it is shown that the reduc- 
tion occurs much more rapidly in the alkaline solution than in the 
neutral solution, since the neutral solution becomes acid during 
the reaction, owing to the decomposition of the hyposulphite, as 
indicated above. The silver from alkaline solutions coagulates 
more rapidly than the blackish-blue silver from acid solutions, 
which sediments very slowly and yields a precipitate which is deep 
black in colour. The silver from alkaline solutions is greyish- 
black, and when rubbed on paper takes on a bronze appearance. 
The reduction occurs much more rapidly in the presence of a little 
potassium iodide than in alkaline solutions, and more rapidly still 
in alkaline solutions containing a little potassium iodide. In all 
cases, the reduced silver is at first colloidal, which rapidly coagu- 
lates. In the alkaline (soda) solutions, the sol remains yellow- 
ish-brown in colour until coagulation sets in, but in all other 
cases the sol becomes reddish-blue very rapidly. Similar reactions 
are described in the presence of gelatin. J. F. 8. 


Dispersoid and Colloid Chemistry of Gypsum. I. 
Wo. Osrwatp and P. Wotsxt (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 
78—92).—The colloidal processes occurring in the setting of burnt 
gypsum have been investigated by measuring the viscosity of 
suspensions at various periods of time after the preparation of the 
suspensions. This method is shown to be a very suitable one for 
the study of 4—5% suspensions of burnt gypsum. Such suspen- 


sions show a strong increase in the viscosity for the first half hour 
after their preparation. The time—viscosity curves have the shape 
of an §. The concentration of gypsum has a marked influence, 
in so far as the difference between the initial and final viscosities 
(hydraulic effect) increases extraordinarily rapidly with the con- 
centration. Temperature plays an important part in the setting 
of gypsum; the viscosity shows that no setting is taking place at 
60°, and very little at 37°, whilst at 0° the increase in viscosity, 
that is, setting, is very great. Grinding and ageing of the burnt 
gypsum have a marked effect on the viscosity curve. Freshly 
ground preparations show a greater hydraulic effect than unground 
and aged specimens. This is due to the influence of the degree of 
dispersity. It is shown that more highly dispersed specimens have 
a greater hydraulic effect than less highly dispersed specimens. 
The influence of additions of various substances on the setting 
has also been studied. Thus potassium chloride in concentrations 
up to 0-2 accelerates the setting of gypsum, but eventually gives 
a smaller hydraulic effect than pure water. On the other hand, 
concentrated solutions of potassium chloride retard the setting of 
gypsum in suspensions. Acetic acid, 2, retards the setting, but 
gives a somewhat larger hydraulic end effect. Gelatin, 0°2%, and 
20% alcohol completely stop the setting of gypsum. J. F. S. 


Thallic Nitrite. G. Cannert (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1920, 
[v], 29, ii, 142—146)..-Treatment of a suspension of thallium 
sesquioxide in water with liquid nitrous anhydride, and subsequent 
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evaporation of the solution, even in the cold under reduced 
pressure, yields, not thallic nitrite, but thallous nitrate. The 
latter is also obtained when solutions of thallic sulphate and 
barium nitrite are mixed in the cold, and the resulting liquid 
evaporated at low temperature. That thallic nitrite is capable of 
existence in solution, although it cannot be obtained in the solid 
condition, is shown by the results of estimations of the total 
thallium, the thallic thallium, the nitrous nitrogen and the total 
nitrogen, and by the fact that the nitrogen collected in the estim- 
ation of the nitrous acid contains free chlorine, this being liberated 
by decomposition of the thallic chloride formed from the thallic 
nitrite and the ammonium chloride added. 

Treatment of aqueous thallic nitrite solution with alcohol yields 
a precipitate of the sesquioxide. In ethereal solution, thallic 
nitrite is far more stable, and the salt separates in the solid state 
on evaporation of the solvent; it could not, however, be analysed 
directly. _ Decomposition of thallic nitrite, with formation of 
thallous nitrate, takes place solely in accordance with the equation 
Tl(NO,), —> TINO,+N,0;, neither intermediate reduction pro- 
ducts nor thallous—thallic complex compounds being formed. 

a. &.. P. 


Mercuric Azide. A. Srerrspacner (Zetisch. ges. Schiess. u. 
Sprengstoffw., 1920, 15, 211—212).—The extreme sensitiveness of 
mercuric azide, even under water, renders it unsuitable for prac 
tical purposes. With stringent precautions, it may be prepared 
on a laboratory scale as follows. A solution of 6°5 grams of sodium 
azide is decomposed with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
gaseous hydrogen nitride produced is passed into 10 grams of 
mercuric oxide in 200 c.c. of boiling water. The hot solution of 
mercuric azide is passed through a filter in a funnel provided with 
a hot-water jacket, and the filtrate is gently agitated with a 
wooden splinter during cooling to avoid formation of crystals 
exceeding 1 mm. in length, these being extremely sensitive. A 
crystalline mass of mercuric azide is thus obtained of not appreci- 
ably greater sensitiveness than silver fulminate. An alternative 
method consists in mixing concentrated solutions of sodium azide 
and mercuric nitrate; mercuric azide is precipitated from this 
mixture as a powdery mass, which is even less sensitive than lead 
azide, but can be converted into the highly sensitive form by solu- 
tion and crystallisation. Although mercuric azide has the same 
molecular weight, and develops the same volume of gas on deton- 
ation, as mercuric fulminate, its ‘“ brisance” is twenty to thirty 
times as great. W. J. W. 


A Revision of the Atomic Weight of Aluminium. The 
Analysis of Aluminium Bromide. TxHeropore W. Ricnarps 
and Henry Kreperxa (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 
2221—2232).—Aluminium bromide was synthesised from very pure 
bromine and the purest obtainable aluminium. It was digested 
three times in nitrogen at different temperatures, and fractionated 
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by distillation twice in nitrogen and twice in a vacuum. ‘The 
residue was in each case discarded, as were two of the portions 
frst volatilised. 

The aluminium bromide was decomposed by water in such a way 
that the reaction occurred slowly, and the solution precipitated by 
a weighed amount of pure silver. The silver bromide was collected 
and weighed. 

The close agreement of all the five analyses shows that the 
material used was very nearly, if not quite, homogeneous. In the 
inal four analyses, 15°84201 grams of aluminium bromide required 
1922350 grams of silver for complete reaction, corresponding with 
an atomic weight for aluminium of 26°963 (Ag=107°88; Br= 
79916). This agrees fairly well with Thomsen’s value, 26°99, and 
modern evidence seems to show that the atomic weight of 
aluminium is really less, not more, than 27. The new value is 
distinctly nearer a whole number than the old one. J. R. P. 


Swelling Phenomena with Fibrous Alumina. Heinz von 
IruMEN (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 233—235).—Fibrous alumina 
as prepared by Wislicenus (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1914, 17, 803) 
constitutes a reversible gel. On heating, the loss of water takes 
place stepwise between 100° and 200°, inasmuch as a definite per- 
centage of water is lost at any given temperature; 6°5% is lost at 
100°, a further 3% at 150°, and 2—3% at 200°; above 200° there 
is no further loss). On keeping in an open dish, practically the 
whole of the water is readsorbed in one day, and the small residue 
in four to five days. The maximum adsorption of water is 60%, 
and this amount is taken up in a few weeks by keeping the fibrous 
material in an atmosphere saturated with water vapour. In 
taking up water, swelling occurs; thus 1:97 grams of material 
dried at 200° had a volume of 5°60 c.c., and on keeping for three 
days in an atmosphere saturated with water vapour, it increased 
in weight to 3:12 grams and in volume to 6°30 c.c. The power of 
adsorption of Congo-red has been examined. It is found that the 
air-dried material containing 13% of water adsorbs relatively more 
Congo-red than the ignited material, whilst with the completely 
hydrated material the adsorption is still greater. The increased 
power of adsorption is attributed to the increase in the degree of 
dispersion of the adsorbent by swelling. J. F.S. 


The Permeability of Glass to Iodine and Bromine 
Vapours. James Briervey Firra (T., 1920, 117, 1602—1603). 


Electrolytic Formation of the Alkali Salts of Ferrous 
and Ferric Oxides. G. Gruse and H. Gmeuin (Zeztsch. Elektro- 
chem., 1920, 26, 459—-471).—The electrolytic formation of sodium 
ferrite and sodium ferrate has been investigated. It is shown that 
when iron which has been rendered active by cathode treatment 
is anodically polarised by a low current density in a 40% solution 
of sodium hydroxide and in complete absence of air, it passes into 
solution in the bivalent condition as sodium ferrite, Na,FeO,. At 
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80°, with a current density of 0°166 amp./sq. dem., 0°026 molecular 
solutions of this compound may be prepared. The anodic solution 
of iron in strong solutions of sodium hydroxide at high tempera. 
tures takes place in two stages; in the first stage, iron dissolves 
in the bivalent condition, whilst in the second stage it passes into 
solution in the sexavalent condition as ferrate, with simultaneous 
evolution of oxygen. Nowhere does iron pass into solution in the 
tervalent condition. The electrolytic formation of sodium ferrite 
can be brought about either by anodic oxidation of an alkaline 
solution of ferrous hydroxide or by the cathodic reduction of sodium 
ferrate. Both reactions take place on platinum electrodes. The 
equilibrium potential of iron against a sodium ferrite solution and 
that of platinum against mixtures of ferrite and ferrate have been 
measured, and from the results the concentration of the ferric 
ions in the latter solution and of the ferrous ions in the former 
solution have been calculated. The results show that a solution 
of ferrite is much more complex than an alkaline solution of ferrous 
hydroxide. The anodic solution of bivalent iron in 40% sodium 
hydroxide takes place at 80° at potentials €,, —0°84 to —0°82 volt. 
At a slightly higher potential, ¢,, —0°8 to —0°7, the oxidation 
process 2FeO,” + 2@ — Fe,O,” takes place. In 40% sodium hydr- 
oxide solution, the equilibrium potential of the proces 
Fe+2Q@ — 2Fe™ lies at e€,, —0°86 volt, whilst that of the process 
Fe"*+@ — Fe** lies at €,, —0°69 volt, and that of the process 
Fe” omen at €,, +0°55 volt. Using the above values, 


have been calculated, and the values —0°80 and —0°'13 volt 
respectively found. J. F.S. 


Cause of the Instability of Nickel Steels ; its Elimination. 
Cn Ep. Gurttaume (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1039—1041. Com- 
pare #bid., 1899, 129, 155).—From a study of the effect of the 
addition of manganese or chromium or carbon to nickel steels on 
the instability of such steels, it is shown that the cause of such 
instability is due to the presence of carbon, and the consequent 
formation of cementite, the slow transformation of which is capable 
of producing the phenomena observed. The stabilisation of nickel 
steels would thus be brought about by the absence of cementite. 
It is shown that the addition to nickel steels of metals, such as 
chromium, tungsten, or vanadium, which have an affinity for 
carbon greater than that of iron, in sufficient amount render such 
steels far more stable, but a very slight residue of cementite always 


To arrive at complete stability, it seems necessary to 


remains. 
W. G. 


add to the alloy an excess of the third metal. 


Nickel Plating of Aluminium. A. Mazuir (Ann. Chim. 
anal., 1920, [ii], 2, 335—336).—Aluminium may be plated with 
a compact adherent coating of nickel by scouring it with milk of 
lime, and, after thorough washing, immersing it in an acid bath 
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of a metallic chloride, preferably manganese or ferric chloride. 
finally, it is subjected to a current of 2-5 to 3 volts and 1 to 1°5 
amp. per sq. dem. in a solution of nickel sulphate, the anodes 
onsisting of sheet nickel. [See, further, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 
13a. ] C. A. M. 


The Constitution of the Paramolybdates. %S. Posrernak 
(Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1058—1060).—Ammonium para- 
molybdate can be obtained in a crystalline form in the anhydrous 
tate, and to it the constitution 

(NH,0),Mo00(O-MoO,),0-MoO(ON Hy), 
js assigned. In addition, two new ammonium heptamolybdates 
intermediate between the para- and meta-molybdates have been 
prepared. Triammonium heptamolybdate, 
(NH,0),;Mo00(O*MoO,),;0-MoO,-OH, 
is obtained by boiling a solution of ammonium molybdate with 
molybdic oxide. Ammonium heptamolybdate, 
NH,0(OH),Mo0(O-MoO,);0-Mo0,:0OH,H,0O, 
is the crystalline crust formed by warming an ordinary solution of 
ammonium molybdate on a water-bath. W. G. 


Preparation of Anhydrous Tin Tetrachloride. H. J. 
TavERNE (Chem. Ileekblad, 1920, 17, 610).—The method 
employed by Hensgen (A., 1891, 1160) for the preparation of 
antimony trichloride is applied to tin. Chlorine which has been 
iried by passing through sulphuric acid and calcium chloride in 
succession is passed over granulated tin, contained in a tube about 
{0 cm. in length and 2 cm. in diameter, which is supported in an 
inclined position in an elementary-analysis furnace. The tube is 
connected at its lower extremity with an adapter piece, which fits 
through a cork in the neck of a distillation flask, the arm of which 
is connected to a calcium chloride tube. The chloride trickles 
down the tube, and collects as a yellow fluid in the flask, whilst 
the impurities in the tin remain behind in the tube. The chloride 
is afterwards redistilled, with the usual precautions. S. I. L. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Flagstaffite, a New Mineral. F. N. Guitp (Amer. Min., 
1920, 5, 169—-172).—-A colourless, transparent, crystalline material 
was found in the radial cracks of pine-tree logs which had been 
buried for at least 500 years near Flagstaff, in Arizona. Drusy 
cavities contain well-developed orthorhombic crystals of prismatic 
habit, a:6:¢e=1°'2366:1:0°5951. The material sublimes at the 
m. p. 99—100°5° as needles; it is readily soluble in warm alcohol 
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or benzene, from which it is re-deposited as crystals identical jy 
form with the original ones. D 1092. Material for analysis wx 
re-crystallised from alcohol, after dissolving away associated yelloy 
resin with ether. The results, C 66°21, H 11°55, O 22°24, agra 
with the formula C,H,O. The molecular weight, determined by" 
the boiling-point method in benzene, is 210, requiring the formu; 
C,,H,03;. This compound is near to colophonin (C,)>H»5.0,). In 
its mode of occurrence it resembles fichtelite, but this contains y 
oxygen. L. J. 8. 


Naumannite from Idaho. Eart V. SHannon (Amer. J. Sci, 
1920, [iv], 50, 390—391).—-Grains and nodules, formerly suppose/ 
to be argentite, are found in. abundance embedded in clay in the 
De Lamar mine, Silver City, Idaho. The material is bluish-grey 
with metallic lustre and faintly shining grey streak. It is ver 
sectile and malleable; fracture hackly and irregular (no cleavage); 
H 24, D 6:527. Deducting clay and marcasite, analysis gav 
Ag 75°98, Se 22°92, S 110%. 


Boulangerite, Bismutoplagionite, and Jamesonite. Ean 
V. Smannon (Proc. U.S. Nat. Museum, 1920, 58, 589—607),- 
Since the publication of his paper on mullanite (A., 1918, ii, 117) 
the author has become aware that the formula 5PbS,2Sb,S, was 
suggested for boulangerite by Sjégren in 1897, and he shows in 
detail that the old analyses of boulangerite can be adjusted to 
agree with this formula. The name mullanite is therefore with- 
drawn, and the materials previously described under this name 
are now re-described as boulangerite. The following new analyse 
of boulangerite also agree with the formula 5PbS,2Sb,8,, and the 
materials have in common a brown tinge in their streak. 
I, fibrous, from the North Star mine, Wood River district, Idaho. 
II, fibrous, from the Independence mine in the same district. 
III, a soft mass of interlaced fibres from Peru. IV, massive ané 
schistose, from Ober-Lahr, Germany. V, massive and _ schistos, 
from Przibram, Bohemia. 


Pb. Ag. Fe. Sb. s. S. Insol. Total. 

55-52 trace 0-43 23-63 , 19-36 5 100-00 

53-79 trace 0-41 23-83 . 18-11 3-58 99-84 

54-34 trace 0-47 25-33 18-51 0-36 99-01 

-.... 5444 trace — 24-55 18-98 1-50 99-47 
V....... 55:08 — trace 24-38 18-65 1:10 999-21 
Wis speses 40:77 7:40 0-46 30-61 20-81 — 100-80t 

* 10-86 insoluble deducted. ¢ Also Cu 0-75. 


The description of bismutoplagionite repeats that previous! 
published (A., 1920, ii, 324), it being added that the mineral is 
probably orthorhombic. Analysis VI is of “silver jamesonite 
from the Poorman mine, Silver City district, Idaho. The material 
is light grey, almost silver-white, with reddish-brown streak, and 
massive and fine-grained with only a suggestion of fibrous texture; 
it, however, passes into needles. These needles are very brittle, 


“ittle, 
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indicating the presence of a perfect basal cleavage. The analysis 
gives the plumosite formula 2(Pb,Ag,)8,Sb.S;, and the mineral 
might be described as an argentiferous plumosite; but since the 
fbres are brittle, the silver is regarded as replacing iron, and the 
formula is written as 7(P,,{Ag,],;)8,34Sb.8, (compare A., 1907, 
ii, 700). 

Pole details are given of the naumannite from Idaho (pre- 
ceding abstract). L. J. S. 


A Graphic Method for the Comparison of Minerals with 
Four Variable Components Forming Two Isomorphous 


‘Pairs. E. S. Simpson (Min, Mag., 1920, 19, 99—106).—In the 


spinel-chromite series, the two pairs are MgO,FeO and Al,03,Cr,Og, 
and the general formula is (Mg,Fe)O,(Al,Cr),0,. The relative 
molecular preponderance of the components of each pair, stated as 
a percentage of the maximum, is given by the formule 
2=100(m—f)/(m+f) and y=100(a—c)/(a+c), where m, f, a, ¢ 
represent the number of molecules of MgO, FeO, Al,O3, and Cr,O, 
respectively. The values of # and y, calculated from a number 
of published analyses and from two new analyses (I and IT), are 
plotted on rectangular co-ordinates. The four corners of the main 
square are occupied by the pure compounds, MgO,AI,O, (spinel), 
MgO,Cr,O, (here named picrochromite), FeO,Al,0, (hercynite), 
and FeO,Cr,0O, (chromite). Sub-species and varieties of inter- 
mediate composition are divided off in symmetrical areas within 
this square. Analyses I and II are of ceylonite from serpentine 
at Namban, Western Australia; it is black (tawny-olive in thin 
section) and dense with microgranular structure. 


MgO. FeO. MnO. Fe,O;. Al,Os. Cr,0O;. Total. Sp. gr. 
. w. 13-65 17-45 0-26 3-80 42-09 22-76 100-01 4-12 
II. 14:10 17-77 0-28 3-21 40-35 22-60 100-38" 4-04 


* Incl. SiO, 1-51, H,O 0-56, from about 4% of included serpentine. 


L. J. S. 


Chromohercynite, a New Spinellide, from Madagascar. 
A. Lacroix (Bull. Soc. frang. Min., 1920, 48, 69—70).—Granular 
masses with shining black, vitreous lustre, D 4°415, were found 
with blocks of magnetite and concretionary limonite in the red 
earth of the gneissic region between Farafagana and Vangaindrano. 
The following analysis by Raoult gives the ratios 

Cr,0,,FeO : Al,O;,(Fe,Mn)O : Al,O,,MgO=2:1:1. 


Cr,0,. Al,0,. Fe,0,. FeO. MnO. MgO. SiO, H,O. Total. 
38-64 27-12 0-61 27:00 1-10 533 0:28 0-25 100-33 


The formula may be written FeCr,0,,(Fe,Mg,Mn)Al,0,, repre- 
senting a isomorphous mixture of chromite and hercynite in equal 
molecular proportions. The mineral contains more chromium and 
less magnesium than picotite. L. J. 8. 
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Paternoite, a New Mineral of the Saliferous Stratum o 
Monte Sambuco in the Calascibetta Region (Sicily) 
F. Mittosevicn (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1920, [v], 29, ii, 
286—289).—The rounded, white nodules previously described (A., 
1920, ii, 626) have D 2°11, m 1°47—1°48, and consist of minute, 


lamellar crystals of either the trimetric or monoclinic system. The 


mean composition is: 


B,O; MgO. K,O. Na O. Cl. SO, H,O. Total. 
66-02 10-93 1:08 0:36 235 1:06 19:16 100-98 


The mineral consists essentially of a hydrated magnesium tetra- 
borate, MgO,4B,0,,4H,O, which the author names paternoite, 
carnallite and blédite being present as admixtures. T. H. P. 


Minerals of the Melanterite and Chalcanthite Groups: 
Hydrous Manganese and Cobalt Sulphates. Esper 8S. Larsgx 
and M. L. Gienn (Amer. J. Sci., 1920, [iv], 50, 225—233).— 
Dumps of sulphide ores (pyrites, copper-pyrites, and blende) at the 


Good Hope and Vulcan mines, Gunnison Co., Colorado, contain in 
many of the interstices a pale greenish-blue, columnar mineral of 
the melanterite group. Analysis of this (by M. L. GLENN) gave 
the formula RSO,,7H.O, with Zn:Cu: Fe=100:98:19. 


CuO. ZnO. FeO. SOs. H,O. MInsol. Total. Sp.gr. 
12-37 12-89 2-14 28-78 42-61 1-11 99-90 2-02 


This is named zinc-copper melanterite. On exposure to dry air 
it loses water, and passes into the pale blue, crystalline penta- 
hydrate, which is called zinc-copper chalecanthite. In the same 
way, other minerals and substances of the melanterite group pass 
over into the chaleanthite group. Optical data are given in detail. 

Optical data are also given for the several crystalline hydrates 
of cobalt sulphate and manganese sulphate. Ordinary blue, 
glassy cobalt sulphate is the hexahydrate; it alters on exposure 
to the air to the pink pentahydrate, and finally, in part, to the 
monohydrate. A solution of cobalt sulphate at 23° under reduced 
pressure yields the heptahydrate, at 45° the hexahydrate, and on 
the steam-bath the monohydrate. The ordinary pink, glassy 
manganese sulphate is the tetrahydrate; it alters on exposure to 
the nearly white monohydrate. A solution of manganese sulphate 
at 23° under reduced pressure yields the pentahydrate, at 45° the 
tetrahydrate, and on the steam-bath the monohydrate. L. J. 8. 


Descloizite from Portugal. Atrrepvo Bensaupe (Bull. Soc. 
Portugaise Sci. Nat., 1920, 8, 154—156).—This occurs as a crust 
of small, brown crystals with wad on limestone in the zinc mine of 
Perguica, at Sobral da Adica. Analysis by C. LEPIERRE gave: 


V,0,. As,O;. PbO. ZnO. CuO. MnO. FeO. H,O. Total. Sp. gr. 
22-32 O-ll 61-77 12:10 0-28 0-74 0-22 2-30 99-84 6-00 


The manganese is present as wad. Phosphate and chloride are 
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This is the first record of a vanadate from Portugal, apart 
om a very doubtful one of carnotite. L. J. 8. 


The Age of the Autunites of Portugal. A. Muauer and 
|, Sero1n (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1005—1006).—From a deter- 


‘Byination of the ratio radium/uranium in samples of Portuguese 
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yitunite, taking the value of this ratio for primary minerals as 
40x 10-7, the authors calculate the age of the autunite deposits 
Portugal as 1250—1900 years. W. G. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. 
LM. Kournorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 57, 1510—1529).—See 


this vol., ii, 19. 


A New Indicator Reagent for Acids and Alkalis. 
i. Bape and T. Casrera (Revista de agr., commercio y trabajo, 
lavana, 1919, 537—-539).—For the detection of the adulteration 
if milk by the addition of lye from wood ashes, a new indicator 
ir acids and alkalis was found in the dried, blue blossoms of the 
butterfly pea (Clitoria ternatea, Linn.). Alcohol (90%) was the 
lest solvent, although water may be used. In acid solution, the 
wlour is a bluish-red, in neutral solution marine-blue, and in 
ikaline solution sky-blue. To show alkalinity in milk, the new 
indicator was found to be far more sensitive than phenolphthalein. 
ltis also recommended for Kjeldahl and phosphoric acid titrations. 
It is interesting to note that in Cuba cases have been found where 
wilk was diluted with lye of the same density (1°15), so that density 
weasurements and the Babcock test would not disclose the 
adulteration. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Indication of the Acid and Basic Functions and their 
Estimation. I. M. Korrnorr (Rec, trav. chim. 1920, 39, 
{72—-676).—To demonstrate the acid or basic function of a sub- 
stance, even if the dissociation constant is very small, the method 
of indicators may be used, and at the same time the dissociation 
constant of the substance can be determined. The conductivity— 
litration method (compare A., 1920, ii, 49, 420, 421) is recom- 
mended for the estimation. W. G. 


The Salt Error of Cresol-red. Rocrer C. Wexts (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2160—2167).—In the determination of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of salt water by a colorimetric method 
with cresol-red as indicator, it is necessary to make a correction 
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for the effect of the salt on the colour of the indicator. This 
correction has been determined with buffer solutions of borax and 
boric acid, without and with sodium chloride, and a table of 
corrections for use with the indicator is given. J. R. P. 


The Estimation of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration by 
means of Indicators. L. Micuariis and A. Gremant (Biochem, 
Zeitsch., 1920, 109, 165—-210).—On adding a solution of a certain 
hydrogen-ion concentration to a one-colour indicator, a coloration 
of a definite depth is obtained. By estimating colorimetrically the 
depth of the colour produced, it is possible to determine the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. The best conditions under which 
these estimations can be carried out are described, and the formula 
for calculating the results is given. S. 8. Z. 


A New Nephelometer and the Principles of Nephelo-. 
metric Measurements. Hans Kremnmann (Kolloid Zeitsch., 
1920, 2'7, 236—241).—A new nephelometer is described, which 
depends on the measurement of the height of a Tyndall cone in 
two liquids, one of which is a standard, which produces the same 
intensity of illumination in a telescope. The apparatus consists 
of two glass tubes, each graduated to a suitable volume and con- 
taining the liquid for comparison; these tubes are placed side by 
side on a metal table before two shutters, which may be opened to 
any measured amount. Into the glass tubes two cylinders of 
polished glass just dip, and the light passing through these from 
the Tyndall cones illuminates the two halves of an optical system. 
The width of the shutter opening is then regulated until the two 
halves of the field are equally illuminated. The height of the 
Tyndall cone is controlled by the width of the opening of the 
shutters, and the intensity of illumination varies directly with con- 
centration. Experiments with the instrument show that there is 
a strict proportionality between turbidity and concentration in the 
two tubes for the ratio 1:4 between the concentrations in the two 
tubes. The instrument is easy to work, and amounts of phosphoric 
acid (P,0;) down to 0°0005 mg. in 25 c.c. of solution may be 
estimated, using the strychnine—molybdic reagent, with an average 
error of 0°5%. The essential point which must be insured in all 
experiments is that the size of the particles in the turbid liquid is 
uniform. J. F. S. 


Turbidity Standard of Water Analysis. P. V. Waiiis 
(Bureau of Standards, Sci. Paper No. 367, 1920).—-The usual 
standard employed is a water containing 100 parts per million of 
silica in such a state of fineness that a bright platinum wire | mm. 
in diameter is just visible when immersed at a depth of 100 mm. 
in the water. The standard is, however, untrustworthy, the varia- 
tions from the average amounting in some cases to more than 50%. 
If the standard was prepared and distributed by some central 
authority, the error would be eliminated to a considerable extent, 
and it is not impossible that standard samples of dry, powdered 
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ilica can be prepared sufficiently uniform in size of particle to be 
used directly. W. P. S. 


The Titration of Potassium [Iodide with Mercuric 
Chloride. I. M. Korrsorr (Pharm. Wecekblad, 1920, 57, 
836——842).—This method is employed for the analysis, amongst 
others, of Sirupus Iodeti ferrosi. The end-point is affected by the 
concentrations of the reagents, and corrections must be applied to 
obtain trustworthy results. The correction may be calculated with- 
out difficulty by applying the laws of mass action, since the complex 
alt, potassium mercuri-iodide, gives by dissociation mercuric 
iodide, which begins to separate as soon as its concentration is 
sificient to give a saturated solution. By reason of this dissoci- 
ation, mercuric iodide begins to separate before the equivalent 
amount of mercuric chloride has been added. By employing the 
value used by Auerbach and Pliiddemann for the complex constant 
K, which governs the balanced action HgI,” — HglI.+ 21’, and 
the figure given by Morse for the solubility of mercuric iodide, a 
series of corrections may be calculated for any given concentration 
of the reagent solutions, and these are found to agree very closely 
with the figures determined by a series of titrations with known 
solutions. 

The influence of temperature is found to be negligible, and 
foreign substances generally interfere but little, unless they enter 
into the formation of complex mercury salts. Thus sugar, alcohol, 
and sulphuric acid exercise no other effect than is naturally due to 
their presence as inert substances, whilst hydrochloric acid, and 
specially bromides and thiocyanates, exercise a very marked 
influence. S. 1 Lb. 


Microchemical Reactions of Iodic Acid. A. Bottanp 
Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 955—-957).—-A description is given of 
the appearance under the microscope of precipitates given by iodic 
acid with the following reagents: thallium nitrate, silver nitrate, 
barium chloride, strontium and calcium acetates, rubidium chloride, 
cesium sulphate, rubidium cadmium chloride, potassium chloride, 
sodium acetate, ammonia, and manganous chloride. The first two 
reagents may be used to detect iodic acid at a dilution of 1 in 5000, 
the next one at a dilution of 1 in 2500, the next three at a dilu- 
tion of 1 in 300, whilst with the remainder the dilution must not 
be more than 1 in 80, and preferably 1 in 20. W. G. 


Gravimetric Analysis. XIV. Estimation of Sulphuric 
Acid in the Presence of Calcium, Phosphoric Acid, and 
Chromium. L. W. Wink er (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1920, 33, 
87—288).—The results obtained in the estimation of sulphuric 
acid as barium sulphate are somewhat too low in the presence of 
alcium, owing to the precipitation of calcium sulphate. This 
ror may be largely eliminated by dissolving the sulphate in 
* e.e. of 10% hydrochloric acid containing 0-5 gram of ammonium 
thloride, and adding 5 e.c. of 10%, barium chloride, drop by drop, 
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to the boiling solution. The liquid is then diluted, again boiled, 
and left until next day before filtration. In the presence of phos. 
phoric acid, some barium phosphate is precipitated. The method 
described above should be used, and a reduction of 1°1 mg. made 
from the dried precipitate or added to the ignited precipitate. 
Complete precipitation of sulphuric acid in the presence of 
chromium is effected by evaporating the filtrate and washings from 
the barium sulphate, dissolving the residue in 20 c.c. of hot water 
containing one or two drops of hydrochloric acid, separating the 
insoluble sulphate, and adding its weight to that of the original 
precipitate. C. A. M. 


New Titrimetric Estimation of Hyposulphite. R. Formnais 
(Chem. Zeit., 1920, 44, 869).—-The reduction of ferricyanide by 
hyposulphite is expressed by the equation 2K,Fe(CN), + Na,8,0,- 
2H,O =2K,NaFe(CN),+2H.SO,, and the reaction can be utilised 
for the titrimetric estimation of the latter substance. About 
0°5 gram of hyposulphite is dissolved in 50 c.c. of air-free water, 
and the solution is titrated with V/10-ferricyanide solution, with 
the addition of a few drops of ferrous ammonium sulphate solution 
as indicator, the end-point being determined by the formation of 
a permanent blue coloration of Turnbull’s blue. The ferricyanide 
solution is preferably standardised by a preliminary titration with 
pure hyposulphite. G. F. M. 


A Modification and Simplification of Kjeldahl’s Method 
of Nitrogen Estimation. H. Cirron (Deutsch. med. Woceh, 
46, 655—656; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iv, 456).—A “ Kjeldahl 
pear ”’ is described by means of which the ammonia of the oxidised 
substance can be distilled and received automatically by placing 
the apparatus which contains it in a drying oven at 175°. 


The Comparative Estimation of the Total Nitrogen in 
Urine by the Methods of Dumas and_ Kjeldahl. 
W. Mestrezat and (MLLE) Marrue Pavt-Janer (Compt. rend., 
1920, 171, 1019—1021).—Estimations of total nitrogen in the same 
samples of urine by Dumas’s method and Kjeldahl’s method 
indicate that there may be nitrogenous substances present in urine 
which are not estimated by Kjeldahl’s method. Under certain 
conditions of medical treatment, the difference between the results 
obtained by the two methods may be as much as 10% of the actual 
value. W. G. 


Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates and Nitrites by means 
of Copper-Magnesium Alloy. Ta. Arnp (Zeitsch. angew. Chem, 
1920, 33, 296—298).—In order to prevent interference by othet 
salts, the quantities of magnesium chloride solution and of coppe!- 
magnesium alloy prescribed in the method proposed previously by 
the author (A., 1917, ii, 504) should be increased to 50 c.c. and 
5 grams, respectively. W. P. §. 
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The Estimation of Nitrites and Nitrates in Plant Tissue. 
W. H. Strowp (So7 Sci., 1920, 10, 333—-342).—The plant tissue is 
«tracted with cold water, and in one portion of the extract the 
total nitrogen present as nitrite and nitrate is estimated as ammonia 
iter reduction with Devarda’s alloy: Another portion of the 
atract is heated on a water-bath with an excess of aspartic acid 
jor one hour, the nitrite thus being destroyed. The residual nitrate 
titrogen is reduced with Devarda’s alloy and estimated as 
ammonia. W. G. 


The Estimation of very small Quantities of Arsenic in 
Urine, Blood, and other Body Fluids, and the Arsenic Balance 
in the Silver Salvarsan Treatment. Huco Encetson (Zeitsch. 
physiol. Chem., 1920, 111, 201—222).—The principle of the 
method is based on the Ramberg-Sjéstrém method. The organic 
substance is decomposed by boiling with concentrated sulphuric 
aid and fuming nitric acid, and the residual nitrogenous com- 
pounds are removed by heating with ammonium oxalate. After 
adding water, hydrochloric acid, potassium bromide, and hydrazine 
sulphate, the arsenic is distilled over as the trichloride, which is 
received in water and titrated with potassium bromate. By 
employing this method, it was found that the best part of the 
arsenic of silver salvarsan injected in a patient remained in the 
body after sixteen days; only 26°6% of the total arsenic was 
recovered in the urine. 8. 8. Z. 


Relation hetween certain Constants in the System 
CO,aq. -CaCO,. <A. Massink (Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 57, 
%62—866).—Values for the concentration of hydrogen ions in the 
ystem CO,aq.—CaCO, in equilibrium for various concentrations 
of HCO,’ are determined by two methods, the first using Till- 
man’s formula, and the second a formula obtained on the lines 
followed by Kolthoff (ibid., 1917, 54, 986). Inaccuracies in work- 
ing out his formula are ascribed to the latter, and a new equation, 
H+] =2°29 x 10-3[HCO,}, is arrived at by correcting these. The 
new formule give very concordant results, with a small constant 
difference. 8.1. L. 


The Calculation and Estimation of Active Carbonic 
Acid in Drinking Water. I. M. Kotrnorr (Chem. iVeekblad, 
1920, 17, 390—396).—Massink’s criticism (preceding abstract) has 
led to a further re-examination of the whole subject. The known 
determinations of /CaCO, are reviewed, together with the figures 
given by various authors for the solubility of the different forms 
of calcium carbonate in water, with and without the presence of 
carbon dioxide. From the results, assuming dissolved calcium 
carbonate to be completely dissociated, and dealing only with the 
hydrolysis of carbonate to hydrogen carbonate, the values 
(OH']=7:'7x10-® and P,,=5°11 are determined at 16°. From 
this it follows that the dissolved carbonate is hydrolysed to the 
extent of 57%. A determination of P,, in a solution of pure 
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carbonate confirmed the figure 5-11. No true figures can be 
obtained for the solubility of calcium carbonate at the boiling 
point, since carbon dioxide is evolved by decomposition of the 


hydrogen carbonate produced by hydrolysis, hydroxide being 


formed. A determination of the hydroxyl-ion concentration after 
boiling gave 7-7 x 10-5, a value ten times greater than that found 
for the solution before boiling. 

The table of Tillmans and Heublein for the solubility product 
of calcium carbonate in presence of free carbon dioxide is held to 
be inaccurate. From the author’s expression for the concentration 
of carbon dioxide in mg. per litre, a*°(combined CO,)° x 3°44 x 10-5, 
where a is the degree of dissociation of the calcium hydrogen 
carbonate, a new series of values is given, a being based on the 
conductivity measurements of Kendall. 

A series of measurements of the solubilities of powdered marble 
in solutions containing various quantities of carbon dioxide was 
carried out, the solutions being prepared by shaking for several 
days at normal temperature; carbon dioxide was estimated in 
100 c.c. after decantation by addition of ten drops of 1% phenol- 
phthalein, and titration with V/10-sodium hydroxide until the 
rose coloration persisted for five minutes, whilst the hydrogen 
carbonate was determined in another 100 c.c. by titration with 
N/10-hydrochloric acid in presence of dimethyl-yellow. In the 
titration of the carbon dioxide, corrections must be introduced, 
since the amount of sodium hydroxide required in presence of 
phenolphthalein is found to be less than the amount equivalent 
to the carbon dioxide actually present; a table of the empirical 
corrections employed is given. The figures agree fairly well with 
the theoretical for values for combined carbon dioxide up to 
100 mg. per litre; the experimental values are less than the caleu- 
lated, and these, again, less than the values deduced from the 
table of Tillmans and Heublein. The table of these authors 
applies, in fact, only to systems in which the concentration of 
calcium is equal to that of hydrogen carbonate, which in practice 
is seldom the case in drinking-water, since this has usually some 
permanent hardness. A new table is accordingly given, the values 
for active carbon dioxide being directly determined by Heijer’s 
method, and the figures deduced from the equation 

[CO,]=(a5[HCO,}?. $[Ca**])/(1°13 x 10-4). 
The table permits the calculation of the active CO, when the con- 
centrations of HCO,’, CO,, and [Ca**] are known. Ss. T. L. 


Perchloric Acid as a Dehydrating Agent in the Estima 
tion of Silica. H.H. Wittarp and W. E. Cake (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 42, 2208—2212).—The silica in metals and silicates 
can be rendered insoluble by boiling with concentrated perchloric 
acid solution (60 to 70%) for a short time. Less silica remains in 
the filtrate than by the usual method of evaporating the hydro- 
chlorie acid solution to dryness, and the process is far more rapid. 
The perchlorates formed are dissolved instantly on dilution with 
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water, leaviug pure silica uncontaminated by sparingly soluble 
salts. S. oe 8. 


Volumetric Estimation of Potassium and its Application 
to the Analysis of Fertilisers. Guipo Ason (Giorn. Chim. 
Ind. Appl., 1920, 2, 422—426).—This method consists essentially 
in precipitating the potassium as potassium hydrogen tartrate in 
presence of alcohol, washing the precipitate repeatedly by decanta- 
tio with 96% alcohol, adding V/10-sodium hydroxide solution in 
96% alcohol until the reaction is alkaline, dissolving the precipitate 
in aqueous V/10-sodium hydroxide solution, and determining the 
excess of the latter by titration. [See J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 
1a. ] = BP, 


_The Composition of Potassium  Platinichloride. 
A. Virtuerm (Chem. Weekblad, 1920, 17, 637—640).—In the 
estimation of potassium as platinichloride, it has been found that 
the composition of the salt does not correspond with that required 
by the formula K,PtCl;,. In view of the various factors suggested 
by different workers on the subject, the matter has been re- 
examined. 

For the preparation of the double salt, dilute solutions of the 
two pure salts were used, in order to avoid the difficulties intro- 
duced in drying by enclosed mother liquor, where the solutions are 
too strong. The solution was then evaporated at 90° until it 
became syrupy, the crystals being washed free from platinic 
chloride with 96% alcohol. Drying for two hours at 150° was 
found to give constant weights. 

By using a constant quantity of the potassium chloride solution 
with a slight excess of platinum chloride, practically constant 
yields of the double salt were obtained. Platinum and chlorine 
were determined in each sample, the potassium being known from 
the quantity of potassium chloride solution taken. The mean of 
six concordant determinations gave K: Pt: Cl=15°98 : 40°32 : 43-16, 
the formula K,PtCl, requiring, using the latest atomic weights, 
16°09 : 40°15 : 43°76. 

Quantities of the double salt were recrystallised and dried under 
various conditions, and it was found that by precipitation from 
aqueous solution by means of alcohol, the salt was obtained abso- 
lutely free from water, drying at 110° being as effective as drying 
at 150° in arriving at constant weights. The compound so treated 
gave on analysis K:Pt:Cl=16-09:40-63:43°51, which, although 
much nearer to the theoretical than the above results, still shows 
some deviation. The accuracy of the accepted atomic weight of 
platinum is questioned, and the variations in this constant, as 
accepted in the last twenty years, are pointed out. 8.1. L. 


Estimation of the Alkali Metals as Sulphates. N. ScHoor, 
and I. M. Kotrnorr (Chem. Weekblad, 1920, 17, 425—427).— 
Van Duin’s conclusions (A., 1920, ii, 508), that in the conversion 
of pyrosulphate to normal sulphate by ignition with addition of 
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ammonium carbonate, errors are introduced, (a) by the preseng 
of unburned carbon (especially in the case of alkali salts oj 
organic acids), and (6b) by the loss of alkali sulphate with the 
volatile ammonium salts in the ignition, are investigated, and 
shown to be inaccurate. All residual carbon is destroyed by 
repeated heating with strong sulphuric acid in a closed crucible, 
care being taken not to evaporate off the acid too quickly. If, 
after this, the colourless pyrosulphate residue be further strongly 
heated, it solidifies on the walls of the crucible, disengaging sulphur 
trioxide. If a fragment of ammonium carbonate is added while 
the crucible is kept at this temperature, it does not volatilise 
violently, but assumes a condition analogous to the spheroidal 
state, and disappears slowly and quietly. This course gives 
accurate results. 

The method suggested by van Duin, evaporating the pyro- 
sulphate with ammonium carbonate solution and igniting the 
residue, is open to many objections; thus, alkali carbonates are 
formed in the solution, and the tendency to spitting is not 
diminished, but increased, because the crystals formed as the solu- 
tion is evaporated enclose mother liquor. S. I. L. 


Quantitative Analysis. XV. Estimation of Barium 
as Barium Sulphate. L. W. Winker (Zeiisch. angew. 
Chem., 1920, 33, 299).—To 200 c.c. of the neutral solution con- 
taining the barium salt are added 1 gram of ammonium chloride 
and 1 c.c. of V/1-hydrochloric acid, the mixture is boiled, and a 
slight excess of 5% ammonium sulphate solution is added. After 
eighteen hours, the precipitate is collected, washed, dried, and 
weighed. For a quantity of about 0°3 gram of barium sulphate, 
1-6 mg. is deducted from the weight of the dry precipitate ; if the 
precipitate is ignited before being weighed, 0°6 mg. is added to the 
weight found. 


The Volumetric Estimation of Barium and Strontium 
as Chromates. I. M. Kouirnorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 57, 
972—979).—The procedures given in the literature for the estim- 
ation of barium and strontium together, and in the presence of 
calcium, by the chromate method, and especially the work of 
van der Horn van den Bos (A., 1911, ii, 228), have been investi- 
gated with the view of obtaining accurate and _ trustworthy 
methods. In the absence of strontium, the presence of calcium 


having no effect on the estimation, barium may be determined by | 


precipitation with excess of dichromate at the ordinary tempera- 
ture in presence of a little acetate. After three hours, the pre- 
cipitate is filtered off, and the excess of dichromate in the filtrate 
estimated iodometrically. If strontium is present, appreciable 
quantities will be thrown down with the barium by this method, 
but accurate results may be obtained by the following procedure. 
To 10 c.c. of the solution are added 10 c.c. of 4N-acetic acid and 
10 c.c. of 2NV-sodium acetate, with 20 c.c. of water. Slight excess 
of dichromate is added, the whole made up to 100 c.c., and filtered 
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after three hours. Fifty c.c. of the filtrate are treated with iodide, 
and the iodine liberated determined with thiosulphate. 

For the estimation of strontium, after addition of the 
dichromate, pure ammonia is added until the solution is just 
yellow, and the strontium chromate precipitated with absolute 
alcohol, the excess of chromate being determined in an aliquot 
part of the filtrate, as before. In the presence of barium, the 
results are always low. Although the barium may be quantita- 
tively estimated first by precipitation, and estimation of the 
chromate in an aliquot part of the filtrate, addition of ammonia 
and alcohol to another part of the filtrate (the procedure which 
gives good results for strontium alone) seems not to precipitate 
the strontium completely, the results being about 2% too low. 
This is attributed to the large amounts of acetate required. The 
presence of calcium also makes the method inaccurate, more than 
100 mg. per litre causing serious errors. 8. I. L. 


The Separation of Barium, Strontium, and Calcium by 
the Chromate Method. I. M. Korrnorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 
1920, 57, 1080—1084).—The three elements can be satisfactorily 
eparated qualitatively by the chromate method by the following 
procedure. The group IV carbonate precipitate is dissolved in 
dilute acetic acid, and the solution boiled to remove carbon dioxide. 
Sodium acetate is then added until its molecular concentration is 
equal to that of the acid, and the barium precipitated with a 
sight excess of dichromate. After five minutes, the precipitate 
is filtered off, and the filtrate made faintly alkaline with ammonia. 
Addition of an equal volume of rectified spirit, with more chromate 
if necessary, throws down the strontium, which is filtered off after 
half an hour. Calcium is detected in the filtrate by means of 
ammonium oxalate. 

The precipitate from the alcoholic solution must be tested to 
confirm strontium, since acidity of the original solution will pre- 
vent complete precipitation of the barium, the last traces coming 
out of solution when ammonia and spirit are added; also, if the 
ammonia contains carbonate, some calcium may be thrown down. 
The precipitate may be tested by the flame reaction or the spectro- 
ope, or may be washed with 50% alcohol, dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, and the strontium thrown down as sulphate. One mg. 
of strontium can be detected in presence of 100 mg. of barium 


mn § and 100 mg. of calcium per litre. The procedure will also detect 


1 mg. of barium in presence of 100 mg. each of strontium and 

calcium ; it is so sensitive for calcium that 0°1 mg. per litre can 

be detected in presence of 100 mg. each of barium and strontium. 
S. I. L. 


Estimation of Lead as Chromate. C. W. Simmons, J. R 
Gorpon, and H. C. BornmEr (Canad. Chem. J., 1920, 4, 139).— 
The following procedure is recommended for the volumetric estim- 
ation of lead in ores. A suitable amount of the ore is dissolved in 
a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids, the solution evaporated 
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to a volume of 8 c.c., a slight excess of ammonia is added, an) 
then an excess of acetic acid. If the solution is not clear, 3 grams 
of ammonium acetate may be introduced. Ten c.c. of 10% 
potassium chromate are then added, the mixture is kept warm 
for five minutes, and the precipitate collected. The precipitate 
is dissolved in a mixture of 25 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and 75 c.c. of water, the solution diluted to 200 c.c., slightly 
less than 1 gram of potassium iodide is added, and the liberated 
iodine is titrated slowly with thiosulphate solution. W. P. §. 


Titration of Lead as Lead Chromate. I. M. Kottsom 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 5'7, 934—941).—The various methods 
of applying the volumetric chromate method to the estimation of 
lead have been examined, and the method involving the use of 
iodine and thiosulphate is found to give the best results. For 
rapid estimations of small quantities, it is simplest to estimate 
the chromate in the washed lead chromate precipitate by dissolving 
this in dilute hydrochloric acid, adding excess of potassium iodide, 
and titrating the liberated iodine with thiosulphate. The difficulty 
that lead chromate separates to a large extent in the colloidal 
form may be overcome by adding a few drops of a 5% aluminium 
chloride solution, and by heating and shaking after addition of 
the chromate solution. The precipitate is collected on a cotton- 
wool filter, washed until free from soluble chromate, and trans- 
ferred again to the flask in which it was thrown down, since 
particles of the precipitate are found to adhere to the walls. With 
experience, a complete determination can be carried out in fifteen 
minutes, the method giving very satisfactory accuracy. Where 
very low concentrations and small quantities of lead have to be 
determined, it is advisable to allow the precipitate to remain over- 
night, the solubility of lead chromate being found to be negligible. 

The method is very suitable for the estimation of lead sulphate, 
which may be dissolved in sodium acetate with addition of a little 
acetic acid, and the solution treated with chromate, as above. 

For high concentrations of the lead salt (up to one-twentieth 
molar solutions), accurate results may be obtained by titra- 
ting the excess of chromate with iodine and thiosulphate. Since 
the chromic acid liberated in the reaction PbAc, + K,Cr,0;=Cr0, + 
2K Ac+PbCrO, functions as a strong monobasic acid, the deter- 
mination may also be carried out by measurement of the con 
ductivity changes when the reaction liquid is titrated with sodium 
hydroxide. The conductivity falls rapidly until all the chromic 
acid has been converted into dichromate, after which it rises slowly 
as the chromate is formed. ‘This modification can, naturally, only 
be used where the lead is in the form of a salt of a strong acid. 


Ss. I. L 


The Separation of Mercury from other Elements by 
Distillation from Hydrochloric Acid Solution. WI-HELM 
SrrecKER and Kari Conrapt (Ber., 1920, 58, [B], 2113—2127). 
—In a previous paper (A., 1920, ii, 51) on the separation of 
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antimony from tin by volatilising from a hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion, it was observed that mercury is also partly volatilised under 
similar conditions. Experiments have now been made to deter- 
mine the conditions under which mercuric chloride can be com- 
pletely volatilised from solution. By leading a current of hydro- 
chloric acid gas through an aqueous solution of mercuric chloride 
at 110°, only very small quantities of mercury distilled over. 
Better results were obtained by dissolving the mercuric chloride 
in concentrated sulphuric acid and dropping concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid into the solution while a current of the gas was 
passed through at 170—180°. When, in place of the concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, a mixture of this with 10% of hydrobromic acid 
was dropped in, the whole of the mercuric chloride was distilled 
over in half an hour at 160—170°. By dropping in the aqueous 
acid during the distillation, the accumulation of the mercuric 
chloride on the walls of the distillation vessel was prevented, and 
consequently the distillation was accelerated. Phosphoric acid, it 
was found, could be used in place of sulphuric acid, and in this 
ase no advantage was found when hydrobromic acid was used 
with the hydrochloric acid. It was subsequently found that the 
stream of hydrochloric acid gas could be dispensed with, and a 
current of air or nitrogen used instead. From phosphoric acid 
lution, the mercuric chloride could be completely distilled over 
in one hour at 150—160° by slowly dropping water into the solu- 
ti. Mercuric bromide was found to be much less volatile than 
the chloride. 

By the distillation process, mercury can be readily separated 
from many other elements, copper, cadmium, iron, and the other 
ements of the ammonium sulphide group, barium and other 
ikaline earth elements. In the case of lead, if sulphuric acid is 
wed for the distillation, the lead sulphate may enclose some of 
the mercuric chloride, and it is better to use phosphoric acid. 
The separation from bismuth is not complete, as the chloride of 
this element is volatile to some extent. E. H. R. 


Electro-analytical Practice. W. Birrazr (Zeitsch. Elektro- 
them., 1920, 26, 445—-452).—The author has examined the causes 
of the low results obtained in the estimation of mercury by electro- 
leposition. It is shown that mercury is quantitatively deposited 
from mercurous nitrate solutions in the presence of nitric acid 
when a constant #.M.F. of 1:°4—1°5 volts is employed. When 
mercuric nitrate is used, the solution should be acidified with 1 c.c. 
of nitric acid (D 14). The #.M.F. is so regulated that the 
tirrent strength remains at 1 ampere. To ensure this, the electro- 
lysis is commenced with an #.M.F. of 1°8 volts, which rises to 
0 volts in about four minutes, and finally reaches 3°2—3-3 volts, 
at which value the electrolysis is completed. The conditions for 
lectrolysis in the presence of potassium cyanide are also given. 
The reasons for the loss so very often experienced and the amount 
of the loss are discussed. It is shown that pure alcohol and pure 
tther may be used for drying the deposit if the electrode is only 
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exposed to the air for a short time (ten to fifteen minutes). Losses 
due to keeping in a desiccator are vanishingly small. Losses due 
to loosening of particles of mercury, and washing away when wet 
electrodes are dipped into alcohol, are very small and approxin- 
ately constant. The losses, in the estimation of acid solutions of 
the nitrate, using an #.M.F. of 1:4 or 1°5 volts, or of chloride 
solution, to which 1 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1°4) has been added, 
with an #.M.F. of 1:8—3°3 volts, amount to 0°4 mg. when a 
silvered net electrode is used. Separation from a cyanide solution 
gives slightly larger losses, 0°6 mg. The cyanide method is 
doubtful only when a large amount of potassium cyanide is present 
and when large currents are used. J. F. S. 


The Analysis of Mercuric Chloride. I. M. Kotrnorr and 
J. Ke1szer (Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 57, 913—919).—The method 
of Rupp for the estimation of mercuric chloride by reduction with 
formalin in warm alkaline solution, and estimation of the mercury 
so formed by treatment with excess of iodine in acid solution and 
back titration of the excess with thiosulphate, is found to give 
variable results. The variations are traced to two causes. The 
reduction in alkaline solution by means of formalin is not com- 
plete, some calomel being formed. The second source of error 
arises from the fact that although neither formalin nor its common 
impurities react with iodine, after warming with sodium hydroxide 
and subsequent acidification, as in Rupp’s method, formalin is 
found to combine slowly with iodine, probably on account of the 
polymerising effect of the alkali. 

A more accurate form of the method is found to be the use of 
alkaline hydrogen peroxide for the reduction, with subsequent 
acidification with sulphuric acid, the estimation being compieted 
as before. Since the reduction requires fifteen minutes on the 
water-bath, with constant shaking, whilst it requires another thirty 
minutes to dissolve the separated mercury in iodine, the method is 
somewhat laborious. 

A more satisfactory method is suggested on the basis of the 
work of Andrews (A., 1903, ii, 695), who found that the addition 
of pure hydrocyanic acid to a solution of mercuric chloride gave a 
strongly acid solution, on account of the very slight dissociation 
of mercuric cyanide. To the neutral mercuric chloride solution is 
added a slight excess of hydrocyanic acid solution (prepared from 
potassium cyanide and hydrochloric acid), which reacts neutral to 
dimethyl-yellow. The mixture is then titrated directly with 
sodium hydroxide, using the same indicator. The method gives 
very good results in all concentrations, but care must be take 
that the solutions are neutral, and the hydrocyanic acid must »& 
free from cyanic acid, which, being a relatively strong acid 
introduces errors. Ss. I. L. 


Analysis of Gold. H. Worrr and N. Sincatowsky (Zeitsch 
angew. Chem., 1920, 38, 298).—A criticism of a method describes 
recently by Drawe (A., 1920, ii, 775). Older and better know! 
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methods yield trustworthy results for the separation of silver and 
copper from gold; in Drawe’s method there is the risk that silver 
and copper are not removed completely by a single precipitation. 


W. P. B. 


Estimation of the Phenolic Substances in Urine. 
FreDERICK F. Tispaut (J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 44, 409—427).— 
The values obtained by the method of Folin and Denis for the 
estimation of phenolic substances in urine (A., 1915, ii, 802) are 
as much as 50% higher than those which are obtained with the 
ether extraction method outlined in this paper. This suggests 
that there are unidentified substances present in urine which react 
with the colour reagents used by Folin and his collaborators, and 
are responsible for the high values obtained by the former method. 

These unidentified interfering substances are partly present in 
the urine in the free state and partly formed by the action of 
strong mineral acids on the urine. Only a small fraction of the 
volatile phenols is excreted in the urine in the free state. 


J.C. D. 


Micro-estimation of Dextrose by Bang’s Method. 
Auprecut Merrz (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1920, 111, 43—48). 
By employing Bang’s improved micro-method for the estimation 
of dextrose, a uniform reduction factor was obtained with quanti- 
ties of 0°06—0°4 mg. of dextrose. The iodate solution employed 
in the estimation is stable if pure reagents are employed. 


8. 8. Z. 


Estimation of Dextrose and Starch by the Alkaline 
Permanganate Method. Francisco A. Quisumpine (Philippine 
J. Sct., 1920, 16, 581—601).—The author has studied the influence 
of the concentration of the reacting substances, and the conditions 
of heating, on the oxidation of dextrose by potassium perman- 
ganate in presence of sodium carbonate. A method of procedure 
is described which can be applied to the estimation of dextrose ; 
the excess of permanganate is determined by means of standard 
oxalic acid solution, and from the volume of permanganate reduced 
the amount of dextrose present is found by reference to a table. 
The method can be used for the estimation of starch in commercial 
starch after hydrolysis by acid or diastase, or in flours after hydro- 
lysis by saliva or diastase but not after hydrolysis by acid. 

J. H. L. 


The Double-polarisation Method for the Estimation of 
Sucrose and the Evaluation of the Clerget Divisor. 
Ricwarp F. Jackson and Ciara L. Giiiis (Bureau of Standards, 
Sci. Paper No. 375, 1920).—The velocity of inversion of sucrose 
between 20° and 90° follows the exponential law first proposed by 
Arrhenius. From the rate of decomposition of invert-sugar in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid at different temperatures, it is 
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concluded that, for the Clerget method, 50° is the most satisfactory 
temperature. The value of the rotation, multiplied by 2, of 
13 grams of sucrose in 100 c.c., inverted and polarised in the 
presence of 6°34N-hydrochloric acid, is —33°25° at 20°, and not 
— 32°66°, as given by Herzfeld; the basic value of the Clerget 
divisor is 143°25, and not 142-66. The presence of hydrochloric 
acid increases the levorotation of invert-sugar; if C is the number 
of c.c. of 6°34N-hydrochloric acid per 100 c.c., the rotation, R, of 
invert-sugar is R? = —32°00—0°125C. The effect of hydrochloric 
acid can be duplicated by normal salts, such as sodium chloride, 
potassium oxalate, and calcium chloride, and it is proposed to add 
2°315 grams of sodium chloride to the solution for direct polarisa- 
tion to secure a constant rotation of invert-sugar when it exists 
as an impurity. Four methods of analytical procedure are given, 
and the values of the Clerget divisor are tabulated in convenient 
form. w.Pe 


Technique of the Estimation of Lactic Acid and the 
Determination of the Maximum Capacity of Lactic Acid 
Formation of the Muscle. Gena Riksenretp (Biochem. 
Zeitsch., 1920, 109, 249—-270).—The extraction of lactic acid with 
amyl alcohol according to Ohlson’s method yields satisfactory 
results when aqueous solutions are employed, but not when the 
solutions contain protein. In the case of muscle extracts, the 
author therefore recommends the precipitation of the protein with 
phosphotungstic acid. When the solutions are boiled, a small 
and negligible quantity of the lactic acid is retained by the 
coagulum. In order. to estimate the maximum lactic acid form- 
ation in muscle, the author recommends autolysing the minced 
organs under an antiseptic for three days, in order that the 
lactacidogen may pass into lactic acid. The presence of the lactic 
acid anhydride must be taken into consideration. S. S. Z. 


Naphthalenesulphonic Acids. II. Detection of certain 
Naphthalenesulphonic Acids. Josepu A. AmpBier and Epear 
T. Wuerry (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 1085—1087).—The 
characteristics of the ferrous and naphthylamine salts of 
certain naphthalenesulphonic acids (this vol., i, 21) may be 
used for the detection of those acids in the mixed products of 
the sulphonation of naphthalene. The sulphonic acids are 
converted into sodium salts, and the solution tested with ferrous 
chloride, a precipitate indicating the 2-sulphonic acid. The 
boiling filtrate, treated with a-naphthylamine hydrochloride, will 
give a precipitate in the presence of the 1 :5-disulphonic acid, whilst 
the 2:6-disulphonic acid may be detected in the filtrate from 
this by means of f#-naphthylamine hydrochloride. The salts 
separated from the filtrate from the 2:6-disulphonate are extracted 
with acetone to separate @-naphthylamine naphthalene 
a-sulphonate, whilst the 2:7- and 1:6-disulphonates are identified 
by their optical behaviour. [See also J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1920, 
815a.] C. A. M. 
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The Quantitative Estimation of Acetone and Acetalde- 
hyde in the same Solution. WutHeLtm Srepp and WILHELM 
ENGELHARDT (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1920, 111, 8—17).—Ripper’s 
method for the estimation of acetone and acetaldehyde in mixtures 
(A., 1907, ii, 205) was found to be suitable provided that at least 
forty hours are allowed for the reaction to take place. Results 
obtained in the estimation of acetone and acetaldehyde in mixtures 
vith the iodoform method were unsatisfactory. 8. 8. Z. 


Reaction of ‘‘Saccharin.’’ L. Tuevenon (J. Pharm. Chim., 
1920, [vii], 22, 421—422).—A bright red coloration is obtained 
when 0-1 gram of “saccharin” dissolved in 25 c.c. of water is 
treated with 10 c.c. of 0°1% sodium nitrite solution, 6 drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and, after a few minutes, 0°1 gram of 
8naphthol. W. P.S. 

Detection of very small Quantities of Indican (Potassium 
Indoxyl Sulphate) in Water as an Aid to Hygienic 
Water Analysis. Apotr Joties (Ber. Deut. Pharm. Ges., 1920, 
30, 421—442).—-The presence of the merest traces of indican in a 
vater is a certain indication of previous contamination with animal 
excretions, and as its detection by chemical means is very simple 
and not interfered with by the commonly occurring constituents of 
uatural waters excepting nitrites, which, however, are readily elimin- 
ited by means of ferrous salts, its presence or absence forms an 
excellent criterion for the judgment of a water from the hygienic 
pint of view. The test is performed as follows: 3 to 4 litres 
of the water are evaporated to 250 c.c., and if nitrites are present 
3 grams of ferrous ammonium sulphate are added for every 
‘1 gram of nitrite per litre of the original water. The 
waporation is then continued to 10 c.c., and to the filtered solu- 
tin 1 c.c. of 5% alcoholic thymol or a-naphthol solution and 
10 c.c. of fuming hydrochloric acid containing 5 grams of ferric 
Hchloride per litre are added. After keeping for fifteen minutes 
vith frequent shaking the indolignone colouring matter, which will 
have been formed if indican were originally present, is extracted by 
areful shaking with 4 c.c. of chloroform. A reddish- or bluish- 
violet coloration of the chloroformic layer, however: slight, is a 
ertain proof of the presence of indican, and of the previous con- 
7 “mination of the water with animal excreta. G. F. M. 


Differentiation of the Extract of Yellow Wood (Morin) 
aid the Extract of Quercitron (Quercitrin). Ev. Justin- 
Murtter (Bull. Soc. chim., 1920, [iv], 27, 844—846).—The extract 
if these two woods may readily be distinguished from one another 
ty dissolving a trace of extract, either dry or the concentrated solu- 
tion, in sulphuric acid (D 1°817), and then diluting with water. 
Under these conditions, the extract of yellow wood remains bright 
wrange-yellow, whilst the extract of quercitron is decolorised. A 
tierosecopie examination of the two extracts also serves as a means 
of differentiation. That of quercitron appears in more or less 

glomerated granules, whilst that of yellow wood shows sharply 
iefined crystals. 
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Apparatus for the Estimation of Small Quantities of 
Urea. A.J. L. Terwen (Nederl. Tijdschr. Geneeskunde, 1920, 64, 
ii, 875—880; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iv, 638).—The estim- 
ation of urea by bromine and sodium hydroxide is liable to error, 
since ammonium salts, creatine, uric acid, and hydroxyproteic acids 
can also yield nitrogen under these conditions, whilst also about 
7% of the nitrogen is converted into other compounds, and so 
escapes gas volumetric estimation. For many clinical purposes, 
however, relative values are sufficient. An apparatus is described 
which permits in three flasks the rapid consecutive performance 
of two parallel experiments, and a test with a known weight of 
urea. A U-shaped capillary gas burette is attached which permits 
the gas to be measured under atmospheric pressure. H. W. 


The Catalytic Decomposition of an Alkaline Solution oj 
Sodium Hypobromite by Copper Sulphate. Antagonistic 
Action of Iodine. P. Freury (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 
957—960 ; J. Pharm. Chim., 1920, [vii], 22, 449—462).—The pres- 
ence of copper as copper sulphate causes a steady decomposition 
of an alkaline solution of sodium hypobromite, thus _ inter- 
fering with the estimation of carbamide by this reagent. The 
decomposition increases rapidly with the concentration of 
the copper salt. Thus the presence of 1 part of copper as copper 
sulphate in 100,000 causes the decomposition of 42% of the 
hypobromite in twenty-four hours at 36—37°. The presence 
of 1 part in 1000 of potassium iodide or iodate completely inhibits 


this catalytic decomposition of the hypobromite solution. 
W. G. 


Urea and Nitrous Acid. H. Douster and L. Lescorur 
(Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1920, 88, 1103—1105; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1920, iv, 520).-—The authors employ the following reaction, 
CO(NH,) + 2HNO, =4N + CO,+3H.0, for the estimation of urea 
in urine. Sodium nitrite, 69 grams to the litre, and normal nitric 
acid are employed. Just before use, 20 c.c. of each of the solu- 
tions are mixed. This is sufficient to decompose 600 mg. of urea. 
The evolved carbon dioxide is received in a special apparatus cot- 
taining sodium carbonate, and the precipitated calcium carbonate 


is estimated titrimetrically. S. 8. Z. 
Estimation of the Azotemic Index. M. Laupar (Compt. 
rend. Soc. Biol., 1920, 88, 1023—1025; from Chem. Zentr., 1920, 
iv, 519).—A description of experiments in which pure urea and 
xanthylurea (m. p. 260—261°) were used in the control estim- 
ations of urea and total nitrogen. 8. 8. Z. 


Method for the Estimation of Urea by Soja-bean. E. L. 
Kennaway (Brit. J. Expt. Path., 1920, 1, 135—141).—A tech- 
nique for the estimation of urea is described by which 1 mg. can 
be estimated with an accuracy of 97%. The ammonia produced is 
not removed by an air current, and is titrated by means of a com- 
parator. In the case of serum, an alcoholic extract is used without 
evaporation. CuEmicaL ABSTRACTS. 
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Microchemical Reaction of Morphine. Kou..er (Zeiisch. Allg. 
Vest. A pothverein, 1918, 332; from J. Pharm. Chim., 1920, [vii], 
92, 442—443).—Characteristic crystals are obtained when a drop 
of dilute morphine solution is treated with a drop of slightly 
acidified Mayer’s reagent. W. BP. @. 


Reaction of Sparteine. E. H. Grant (J. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc., 1920, 9, 704; from J. Pharm. Chim., 1920, [vii], 22, 
441—442).—An aqueous solution of the alkaloid is rendered 
ammoniacal and extracted with chloroform; the chloroform solu- 
tion is shaken with dilute sulphuric acid, the alkaloid again ex- 
tracted with chloroform after the acid solution has been rendered 
ammoniacal, and the chloroform solution is evaporated. The 
residue is treated with bromine solution, evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue brought into contact with ammonia gas; a bright 
red coloration is obtained with as little as 0-0005 gram of sparteine. 
The residue must be removed from the source of heat immediately 
after the last trace of bromine solution has evaporated. 


Ww. P. &. 


Colorimetric Investigation of Tryptophan. II. System- 
atic Investigation of the Colorimetric Estimation of 
Tryptophan based on Voisinet’s Reaction. The Applica- 
tion of this Method to Proteins and Organs. Orro Firra 
and Frirz LirBen (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1920, 109, 124—152).— 
A suitable way of carrying out the estimation is as follows. To 
2 c.c. of the solution a drop of 2% formaldehyde solution and 
about 15 c.c. of very concentrated hydrochloric acid are added; 
after about ten minutes, 10—12 drops of 0°05% sodium nitrite are 
also added, and the mixture made up to 20 c.c. with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. After a short time, the violet coloration which 
is produced is compared with a standard tryptophan solution 
(0.1%). An error of about 10% was observed with this method. 
The estimation can also be carried out on insoluble and coagulated 
proteins without hydrolysis. The tryptophan content of a great 
number of proteins has been determined. 8. 8. Z. 


Estimation of the Products of Degradation of the Protein 
Substances in Blood Serum. A. Bacu and B. Sparsxy (Compt. 
rend., 1920, 171, 1175—1177. Compare A., 1916, i, 353, 682).— 
It has previously been shown that the reduction of nitrates by 
animal tissues is due to the combined action of a ferment and a co- 
ferment. Fresh milk contains the ferment, but not the co-ferment, 
but the latter is constituted by the products of degradation of pro- 
teins. For the estimation, 1 ¢.c. of serum, 0°2 gram of sodium 
nitrate, and 2 c.c. of fresh milk are incubated at 60° for half-an- 
hour. The liquid is then clarified by means of lead acetate, and in 
the filtrate the nitrite formed is estimated by the Hosvay-Lunge 
method. 

The method has been applied to seven horses in the course of 
immunisation, and in every case it was found that the products of 
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degradation of proteins appeared in the serum on the day following 
the injection of the toxins, and then disappeared more or less 
rapidly. W. G. 


The Estimation of Phosphatides. D. H. Brauns and Joux 
A. MacLaueuuin (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2238—2250). 
—The phosphatides are extracted from the material, previ- 
ously dried, if necessary, with anhydrous sodium and calcium 
sulphates (compare Robertson, A., 1916, i, 350), with alcohol 
at 50—60°. The alcoholic extracts are evaporated to dryness 
and extracted with anhydrous ether. The ethereal extract is 
evaporated to 30—40 c.c. and extracted with a saturated solution 
of sodium chloride, the ethereal layer being separated, the ether 
removed, and the residue dried and weighed. In this material 
the phosphorus is estimated colorimetrically, as described by 
van Eck (A., 1918, ii, 370). As a check, another portion of the 
extracted phosphatide may be hydrolysed by acid, and in the 
product the choline may be estimated as its platinichloride and the 
amino-nitrogen by Van Slyke’s method. W. G. 


Maltase. II. Estimation of Maltase in Yeast. Ricnarp 
WILLsTATTER and WERNER STEIBELT (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 
1920, 111, 157—-179).—The fresh yeast is triturated with ethy| 
acetate until it liquefies, water is added, and the mixture is 
neutralised with ammonia. This yeast suspension is then made up 
to a definite volume with a known maltose solution and a buffer 
mixture ; aliquot portions are withdrawn at two different intervals, 
the degree of hydrolysis estimated, and the “time value” calcu- 
lated. The few experiments carried out by this method show that 
the mest part of the maltase of the yeast 1s extracted in this way. 
This method is also suitable for the comparison of the hydrolyses 
of sucrose and maltose by a given yeast. S. S. Z. 


A Test for Anti-Beri-beri Vitamin and its Practical 
Application. Casimir Funx and Harry E. Dusin (J. Biol. Chem. 
1920, 44, 487—498).—A yeast suspension is prepared by shaking 
a loopful of a forty-eight hours’ pure culture of yeast in 100 c.c. 
of Niageli solution on a shaking machine for three hours. 
Measured quantities of this suspension are then incubated for 
twenty hours at 30° in the presence of the unknown vitamin solu- 
tion, control tubes with a vitamin solution of measured strength 
being employed. After incubation, the fermentation is stopped 
by heating the contents of the tubes at 75° for a few minutes, and 
the amount of yeast is estimated by centrifugalising in a specially 
calibrated tube. By this means, the authors believe they have 
obtained a valuable test for the presence of the vitamin-J, 
although the presence of inhibiting substances may interfere with 
the reaction in some cases. A number of substances were tested 
for the presence of the vitamin-B by this method. J.C. D. 
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Effects of Ring Closure on Spectrochemical Properties. 
Il. Unsaturated Heterocyclic Compounds. K, von Auwers 
(dnnalen, 1921, 422, 133—159. Compare A., 1918, ii, 343).— 
the relations between unsaturated heterocyclic substances and the 
wrresponding open-chain compounds are very involved; influences, 
ihe nature of which is still not fully understood, operate to mask 
regularities which undoubtedly exist. The author therefore 
refrains from dealing with the spectrochemistry of heterocyclic 
wmpounds in general, in the knowledge of which too many gaps 
sill exist, and limits himself to a comparison of oxygen-containing 
heterocyclic compounds with corresponding unsaturated open-chain 
compounds, for example, a-pyrone and the ketone, 

CHMe.CH-CH:CH-COMe, 
}:6-dimethyl-y-pyrone and phorone, coumarones and chromens and 
valkyloxystyrenes. ‘The results show that there is as little funda- 
wental difference between unsaturated iso- and hetero-cyclic com- 
pounds as between the corresponding saturated substances (loc. 
vt.). The production of a heterocyclic structure from an un- 
aturated Gpen-chain compound causes, as a rule, a weakening of 
ihe exaltation, and, as in the case of saturated substances, the more 
the more unsaturated is the chain. Alkyl or other substituents 
produce en effect opposed to that of ring closure. 

The following substances are new: 1:2:4-trimethylcoumarone, 


(HyMe<O™*SCMe, colourless, highly refractive oil, b. p. 


W95—111°/10 mm., obtained in the usual manner from 1: 4-di- 
nethylcooumaranone and magnesium methyl iodide (2 mols.) in 
dthereal solution, has Dj*" 1:0267, D7’ 1-021, m, 1°54685, mp 1°55332, 
, 156865, m, 1°58330 at 14°0°, np 15506; 1:4-dimethyl-2-ethyl- 
wumarone, b. p. 124°7—-124°8°/14 mm., has Di'* 10108, D? 1-003, 
w 154187, mp 154715, m, 1°56233, m, 1°57583 at 11°49, mp 15433. 
C. S. 
List of the most Sensitive Rays of the Elements, suitable 
lr use in their Detection. <A. pz Gramont (Compt. rend., 1920, 
\/1, 1106—1109).—The author has tabulated the most sensitive 
lays for eighty-three of the elements obtained in the condensed 
park, with or without self-induction. The ultimate rays are 
dicated. ‘The rays are tabulated as (a) observed by the eye, 
b) observed by photography either with a crown uviol spectro- 
gaph or a quartz spectrograph. W. G. 


Molecular Phase Hypothesis, a Theory of Chemical 
Reactivity. KE. U. C. Bary (Engineering, 1919, 108, 574—575). 
~The new views advanced are an outcome of studies on light 
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peaks, but when the substances are cooled in liquid air or hydrogen 
the curves narrow down and are seen to consist of a series of 
secondary peaks culminating in the line of maximal absorptive 
power. This line marks the characteristic frequency, and there 
are constant frequency differences between the secondary peaks of 
a group. The frequencies of the bands or lines so resolved repre 
sent multiples of some fundamental frequency in the infra-red, and 
each element has one or several characteristic frequencies. When 
two elements combine, the characteristic frequency of the com. 
pound is the least common multiple of the frequencies of the con. 
stituents. This can be accounted for on the quantum theory, 
Energy is lost by the combination of A and B, and if A has the 
characteristic frequency 5, # the frequency 7, then the emission of 
energy (and also its absorption) will cccur in energy quanta of 
5x7=35h (where # is Planck’s constant). To understand the 
mechanism, the simple atom may be regarded as something 
resembling a Saturn system, a nucleus surrounded by a ring of 
electrons, the whole representing a field of magnetic force, the lines 
of force passing through the ring. In groups of atoms, the fields 
may be symmetrical or not; similar or opposite poles will face one 
another, and the resulting fieid of force may hence be closed or 
open; the lines of force may be imagined to be closed (on then- 
selves) even in a single atom. The fields are opened up by 
chemical activation. Reactivity now depends on the disposition of 
the field; the closed system will not display reactivity, and the 
molecules of a system may be in different phases, which will account 
for the varieties of modilications in complex molecules, for example, 
of sulphur. Valency is a measure of the number of characteristic 
frequencies. The group properties of the alkali metals, catalytic 
action, and ionisation are referred to from the point of view of this 
theory. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Benzene Vapour. 
Karu Scuuuz (Zeitsch. wiss. Photochem., 1920, 20, 1—35).—The 
ultra-violet absorption spectrum of benzene vapour has been 
measured, using a concave grating, 6°47 metres radius of curvature 
and ruled with 15,450 lines per inch. The iron arc was used as 
source of light, and the first-order spectrum was photographed. 
Seventy-five bands were measured with an accuracy of 
0°01—0'1 A.U. ‘The values are tabulated and compared with those 
of Witte (A., 1915, ii, 500). The structure of the spectrum is con- 
sidered, and it is shown that a difference of 92°1 exists between the 
members of the long series. J. F. 8. 


Inorganic Luminescence Phenomena. II. Luminescent 
Boron Nitride. (Balmain's Aethogen) and the Excitation 
of Luminescence by Flames. Ericu TizpeE and Frieprics 
Biscnear (Ber., 1920, 53, [B], 2206—2214. Compare A., 1920, 
ii, 723).—Balmain discovered boron nitride in 1842, and reported 
that it glows with a green light when held in the edge of a flame, 
but, like Wohler (1850), he ascribed the phenomenon to a slow 
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widation of the substance. Various preparations of boron nitride 
have now been obtained, and it is found that unless they contain 
free boric acid, they do not exhibit the phenomenon. ‘the effect 
is best produced by heating with a hydrogen flame, but is quite 
ss strong in a flame obtained by burning chlorine in hydrogen. 
The luminescence is therefore not due to oxidation, but is physical 
in origin. As far as can be proved by chemical means, no foreign 
netallic impurity is necessary, but inactive samples can be rendered 
ihermoluminescent by fusing them with boric acid in a well-closed 
eucible. ‘The colour of the light emitted changes from blue to 
pale green with rise of boric acid content, but when there is more 
than about 10% of boric acid present, the effect is no longer 
observed. 

Ali the thermoluminesceut specimens are also phosphorescent, 
the effect being observed after exposure to daylight, an arc light, 
nercury-vapour light, X-rays, radium rays, and especially cathode 
rays. Moreover, specimens which emit green light when heated 
give green light after exposure to cathode rays, and blue thermo- 
luminescence is paralleled by blue phosphorescence. What is more, 
gecimens which contain too much boric acid to respond to the heat 
diect, such as those which have been heated in the air, and so 
alowed to oxidise, are nevertheless strongly phosphorescent with 
aty-blue to cyan-blue light. If such specimens, however, are heated 
suficiently to melt the encrusting boric acid, the core suddenly 
ahibits its thermoluminescence. It appears that the small 
amount of boric acid necessary to cause the heat effect is intimately 
ombined with the boron nitride. 

Other thermoluminescent substances are lime containing a trace 
of bismuth or manganese (Donau, A., 1913, ii, 743; Paneth, A., 
1919, ii, 67, 68), and phosphorescent zinc sulphide and silicate. 
In the case of zinc sulphide, the light emitted after exposure to 
iaylight is yellow, but after heating with a hydrogen flame, green. 
The tame seems to be necessary to activate the preparation, for a 
specimen needs merely to be touched by the flame in order to make 
it glow subsequently on an electric hot-plate. Boron nitride placed 
ina carbon boat heated to redness by an electric current also glows 
» strongly where the carbon monoxide flame touches it that the 
blue light overshadows the red. What it is about the fiame, 
whether ultra-violet radiations or emission of ions or electrons, that 
tauses this activation is briefly discussed, but without any definite 
nclusions being reached. J. C. W. 


Inorganic Luminescence Phenomena. III. Phosphor- 
scence of Boric Acid. Ericn Tizpe (Ber., 1920, 53, [B}, 
“114—2216).—-If boric acid is dehydrated either in the air or in 
4vacuum over phosphoric oxide, either slowly at 300° or quickly 
at red heat, it becomes phosphorescent, the phenomenon reaching 
4 Maximum with a certain, minute Fe grag of water still 


present, but disappearing as full dehydration is attained. The 
*%eeptionally bright light emitted does not continue for long, and 
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may be excited by an are or mercury lamp, but not by cathode 
-, or radium: rays, or by heat. J.C. W.. 


Photochemical Studies. XI. Photochemical Equilibria, 
Jon. PLoTNIkow (Zeitsch. wiss. Lhotochem., 1920, 20, 93—129. 
Compare A., 192U, ii, 461).—A theoretical paper in which the 
theoretical considerations in connexion with the equilibria in photo 
chemical processes are treated mathematically. J. F. §. 


Photochemistry of Alkyl Iodides and Iodine Solutions, 
Hans Sropse and #avuL Scumitr (Zettsch. wiss. ’hotochem., 1920, 
20, 57—-92).—Alkyl! iodides, either pure or in solution in paraffins, 
light petroleum, benzene, toluene, chloroform, ethyl ether, carbon 
tetrachloride, phenetole, acetic esters, or nitrobenzene, do not 
become coloured when preserved in the dark for two and a-hal{ 
months. But in daylignt a coloration is produced in a few hows 
in all cases. The coloration does not occur if oxygen is absent. The 
action of ultra-violet light on solutions of ethyl iodide, in benzene 
or carbon tetrachloride at 46—48°, and also in ethyl alcohol, has 
been studied. Solutions (6°25) of methyl! iodide, n-propyl iodide, 
and isopropyl iodide in benzene and ethyl alcohol have also been 
studied. 1t was also found that a solution of iodine in benzene or 
chloroform, after illumination for twenty hours with a quartz mer- 
cury lamp, on dilution gave a yellow solution, and not a red solu- 
tion, as untreated iodine solutions do. To explain this action, the 
absorption spectrum of iodine, in alcohol, aqueous alcohol, methyl 
alcohol, propyl alcohol, isopropyl! alcohol, and sec.-butyl alcohol solu- 
tions has been measured. Measurements were also made with 
alcoholic solutions of iodine to which organic iodides, ether, anisole, 
phenetole, and dimethylpyrone had been added. ‘The experiments 
show that the decomposition of alkyl iodides with the liberation of 
iodine is an oxidation. Ethyl, methyl, and n-propyl iodides are 
similar in their behaviour toward light, but isopropyl! iodide is much 
less stable. Iodobenzene behaves similarly to the primary aliphatic 
iodides. Ethyl bromide is decomposed by ultra-violet light of short 
wave-length with the liberation of bromine. Solutions of iodine in 
alcohols pass, in the course of time, into solutions of periodides 
(hydrogen tri-iodide or other additive compounds) ; this reaction is 
accelerated by light or spongy platinum. ‘The absorption spectrum 
of true solutions of iodine consists of a single absorption band in 
the visible part of the spectrum, the position of which is indepen- 
dent of the nature of the solvent. The more the absorption is dis 
placed toward the violet end of the spectrum the greater is the 
heat of solution of iodine in the solvent. When such solutions are 
diluted with several volumes of benzene or chloroform, the colour 
immediately becomes red. The spectrum of the periodide solutions 
shows two absorption bands in the ultra-violet with frequencies 
2800 and 3450, and on dilution with benzene or chloroform yellow 
solutions are obtained. During the change of iodine into the per- 
iodide, solutions of mixtures are formed which show three absorp- 
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tion bands. The spectra of iodine described by various observers 
indicate that from 5% to 100% of the iodine present had been con- 
verted into periodide. Dimethylpyrone iodide exhibits the same 


gectrum as the periodide. J. F. 8. 
Beta ray Emission from Thin Films of the Elements 
exposed to Réntgen Rays. Lewis Simons (Phil. Mag., 1921, 


ivi], 41, 120—140).—Thin films of arsenic, selenium, zirconium, 
iver, tin, antimony, barium, gold, lead, and bismuth have been 
exposed to X-rays from a Coolidge tube with barium or silver 
econdary radiators and the radiation examined. It is shown that it 
isimprobable that the maximum speed of ejection of electrons from 
liferent substances under the influence of X-rays of definite wave- 
lngth is exactly constant, independently of the nature of the sub- 
stance, and dependent only on the frequency of the incident X-rays. 
The present experiments show that throughout the whole range of 
notion the distribution of electrons depends fundamentally on the 
substance from which they are emitted, but the difference, if any, 
in the maximum velocities is too small to be demonstrable by this 
method. The experimental results point to the conclusion that 
there may be speeds of emission of electrons from an atom S when 
I+ays of frequency v fall upon it, given by either 4mv?=hv— 
(lug + hv, + hvy+... ), each successive speed being given by the 
rmoval of a term from the bracket, commencing with the term 
tmv2=hv — (hv) ov x or » OF the expression in brackets representing 
the potentia'! energy of the electron from whichever atomic ring it 
vas ejected, vx. v,, etc., being the K, L, ete., frequencies of the 
Tray spectral lines of the parent atom, S. The experimental data 
agree rather better with the latter expression. There is a type of 
dectronic emission fundamentally associated with each type of 
Tray emission. Assuming that it is not a necessary condition that 
each of the radiating atoms of one substance should be emitting all 
possible types of spectral lines, from those of the highest energy 
downwards, then the energy of electronic emission of any one of 
these atoms is complementary to that of its wave-emission ; in other 
words, the “ KX ” electron is the slowest on emergence, the concomi- 
tant “ 7,” electron faster, and so on. J. F. §. 


Radiating Potentials of Nitrogen. H. D. Smirn (Physical 
Rev., 1919, 14, 409—426).—A formula is derived for the distribu- 
tion of the velocities of the impact electrons which may be applied 
to the observed values for the radiating potentials. Measurements 
gave (a) a strongly marked value at 8°294+0°04 volts, (b) a doubt- 
ful one at 7°3 volts, and (c) at low pressures a strong one at 6:29 
volts. These values correspond with (a) A=1490°7, a doublet noted 
by Lyman; (+) A=1700, the nearest known line is a doublet at 
1744, which is sometimes also attributed to silicon; (c) A=1965, 
similar to a band at 1870. Traces of nitric oxide may have affected 
thevaluesa little. From (a)the upper limit of the heat of dissocia- 
tion of the nitrogen molecule into atoms is 190,000 cal., and from (db) 
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the most probable value is 145,000 cal. Qualitative evidence is given 
supporting the ionising potential for nitrogen at 18 volts as obtainej 
by Davis and Goucher. CuEmIcaL ABSTRACTS, 


The Question of the Existence of Isotopes with the same 
Atomic Weight. Sreran Mever (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 192, 
95, 407—433).—See A., 1919, ii, 384. 


Dielectric Constant of Selenium Oxychloride. James 
Witotsn (7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2607—2609).—The dielec. 
tric constant of selenium oxychloride (b. p. 179°4° at 745°44 mm) 
has been determined at 0°, 10°, and 20° by the Schmidt modifica. 
tion of Drude’s method. As a mean of experiments with three 
cells, liquid selenium oxychloride has a dielectric constant at 20° 
46°2+1, and at 10°, 51:00+0°5; solid selenium oxychloride has the 
constant 16°8+2 at 0°. The dielectric constant has a temperature. 
coefficient of 1°04%. J. F.8. 


The Variations with Temperature of the [Electrical] 
Conductivity of Calcium Sulphide. P. Varittayr (Compt, 
rend., 1920, 171, 1380—1383).—When a thin layer of calcium sul- 
phide, previously insulated, is heated its conductivity increases 
rapidly, the curve showing a very acute maximum, and _ then 
decreases practically to zero. The gradient conductivity-tempera- 
ture is greater and the maximum higher when the heating is more 
rapid. This phenomenon is connected with the state of phosphor. 
escence, as, if the specimen is allowed to cool before the conductivity 
has become zero and is then heated again, much smaller variations 
and maxima are obtained. The increase in temperature has two 
effects on the conductivity of the calcium sulphide, varying its 
instantaneous value and increasing the amount of variation with 
duration of heating. The first effect, where duration of heating 
does not intervene, is governed by the equation c=1°17¢9-1°T, where 
T is the temperature, and ¢ is the conductivity. The varia- 
tion of ¢ with the time at different temperatures is, for each 
temperature observed, an exponential variation of the type 
e=c,e~%t, the coefficient } being itself a linear function of the tem- 
perature. W. G. 


Conductivity Cell. Frank E. Rice (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 
12, 1202).—A cell for use in measuring the conductivity of solt- 
tions consists of a glass tube about the size of an ordinary burette; 
two platinum wires are fused through the sides of the tube at some 
distance apart, and platinum bands are fitted round the tube and 


over the outer ends of the wires. The wires inside the tube areg> 


sufficiently long to reach to one end and outside the tube, and one 
inside tube is covered with narrow glass tubing for the purpose of 
insulation. The ends of the tube are clesed with rubber stoppers 
and a thermometer passes through the stoppers and tube, the bulb 
of the thermometer extending just through one stopper, so that It 
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emes into contact with the liquid in which the tube is immersed 
during a test. W. P. S. 


Ionisation of Aqueous Solutions of Ammonia in the 
Presence of Carbamide. Wunrnrop M. Burke (J. Amer. 
(hem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2500-—2506).—The equivalent conductivity of 
ymmonia at various concentrations in 2M-carbamide solution has 
heen determined at 25°00°+0°01° with the object of ascertaining 
shether the ionisation in this solvent, which has a greater dielectric 
enstant than water, is greater than in pure water, as from analogy 
should be the case. The results show that the ionisation of am- 
nonia in carbamide solution, as in pure aqueous solution, conforms 
vith the law of mass action, but the ionisation constant is 12°92 x 
10-6 in carbamide solution as against 18°1 x 10-® in aqueous solu- 
tion, thus presenting an exception to the Nernst-Thomson hypo- 
thesis. This difference (30%) cannot be due entirely, or to any large 
atent, to a change in viscosity, and it is possible that an ammon- 
ium—carbamide complex is formed which has a smaller ionisation 
onstant than ammonium hydroxide. J. F.S. 


Conductivity and Viscosity of Solutions in Dimethyl- 
amine, Trimethylamine, Ethylamine, Diethylamine, Tri- 
thylamine, and Propylamine. Howarp McKee Etsery (J. 
‘mer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2454—-2476).—The electrical conduc- 
ivity and the viscosity of solutions of various concentrations of 
ilver nitrate, silver iodide, barium thiocyanate, lithium chloride, 
dhylamine hydrochloride, and dimethylamine hydrochloride in the 
wlvents named in the title have been determined at —33°5°. It is 
hhown that dimethylamine is a poorer solvent than ethylamine, 
though the salts which did dissolve formed solutions which have 
bout the same molecular conductivity. Diethylamine is a still 
poorer solvent and a distinctly poorer ionising solvent, a solution of 
lithium chloride in this solvent being no better a conductor than 
ilver iodide in ethvlamine. The tertiary amines are not good elec- 
itolytic solvents, no evidence of salt solution being found in any 
ase, and the solvent in equilibrium with the solid solute did not 
gin appreciably in conductivity. The aminolysis of barium thio- 
yanate in solution in ethylamine has been followed by conductivity 
measurements for ninety-five hours. The specific conductivities of 
wme of the solvents at —33-5° are recorded: trimethylamine, 
12x 10-; ethylamine, 4°6x 10-8; and diethylamine, 2°2 x 10-%. 


1. | lhe viscosities measured are: ammonia, 2°54x 10-8; ethylamine, 


+749 x 10-8; dimethylamine, 4°368 x 10-3; trimethylamine, 3°208 x 
10-8; diethylamine, 8°236 x 10-3; and triethylamine, 7°726 x 
10-8, all at —33°5°. The following densities at —33°5° are also 
tiven: dimethylamine, 0°727; trimethylamine, 0°702; ethylamine, 
1742; diethylamine, 0-713 ; and triethylamine, 0°78. J. F. S. 


Saturated Potassium Chloride Calomel Cell. Harotp A. 


sgFates and Wititiam A. Mvupce (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1920, 42, 


1434—2453).—The #.M.F. of the combination 
Hg, gCl | KCl(sat.)||KCl(sat.) | 0-1V-HC1| H,(Pt) 
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has been measured over the temperature range 5—60° at interval, 
of 5°. Taking the .value of the normal calomel cell at 25° x 
0°5648 volt, the value of the saturated potassium chloride calome| 
cell at 25° is 0°5266 volt. It has a temperature-coefficient of 
+ 0°00020 volt /degree over the range 5—60°. The F.M.F. of the 
system Hg,HgCl|#N-KCl||(sat.)KCl||0-1N-HCl|H,(Pt), and the 
value of the electrode, Hg,HgCl|#N-KCl, in the above system at 
25° have been calculated for values of x ranging from 0°1V to 
4:12V. The #.M.F. of the combinations 
Hg,HgCl|0°1NV-KCl||(sat.)KCl||KCl(sat.) | HgCl,Hg, 
Hg,HgC! | 1:0N-KCl|!KCl(sat.)|| KCl(sat.) | HgCl,Hg, 
Hg, HgCl|0-1¥-KC}||(sat.)KCl||1‘0V-KCl| HgCl,Hg, 
Hg,HgCl | 0°1N-KCl|| KCl(sat.)||0°1V-HCl | H,(Pt), 
and Hg,HgCl|1-0V-KCl|!(sat.)KCl||(0-1V-HCl|H,(Pt) has been 
measured over the temperature range 25—40° at intervals of 5° 
and it is found that these combinations are quite untrustworthy 
above 25°, and only trustworthy at 25° for about one week. - It is 
shown that the decrease in the 2.M.F. of 0°1N- and N-potassium 
chloride calomel cells, when used in conjunction with a saturated 
salt bridge, is due to the diffusion of the concentrated solution of 
potassium chloride from the bridge into the cell, and not to the 
formation of a complex ion as a result of the interaction of the 
calomel and the potassium chloride solution. In preparing new 
calomel cells, it is necessary to use all new materials, and not simply 
replace the potassium chloride solution. The saturated potassium 
chloride calomel cell is the best cell for use in conjunction with « 
saturated salt bridge, because it has a very small temperature 
ecefficient, is easily reproducible, can be safely used at all tempera- 
tures from 5° to 60°, and can be relied on for its constancy of 
E.M.F. over long periods of time. J. F.8. 


Recovery of Transmissivity in Passive Iron Wires as a 
Model of Recovery Processes in Irritable Living Systems. 
I. Rapa S. Lityie (J. Gen. Physiol., 1920, 3, 107—128).—A 
paper in which certain processes occurring in the activation of 
passive iron wires are shown to be analogous to an irritable and 
conducting living element, such as a nerve fibre or muscle cell. 
When passive iron wire is dipped into nitric acid of a concentration 
above a certain critical concentration, the activation is only 
temporary, and is followed immediately by an automatic return of 
the metal to the passive condition. Activation initiated at any 
part of such a wire is thus transmitted rapidly along its whole 
length in a wave-like manner, each region as it becomes active activ- 
ating the region adjoining, and immediately becoming passive 
again itself. In order to maintain activity in the living system, 
constant repetition of stimulation is necessary, and, similarly, 
chemical activity in a passive wire immersed in nitric acid (D 1°42) 
is an automatically self-limiting process, which can be maintained 
only by repeated contacts with the activating metal. After a wire 
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has been activated in the usual manner and has reverted to the 
passive state, it is found to be impossible to reactivate it until a 
definite interval ot time has elapsed. This failure to reactivate 
the wire is comparable with the similarly inexcitable and non- 
enductive interval, or “refractory period,” of irritable living 
ystems. J. F. 8. 


The Crystallisation of Metals by Electrical Precipitation 
ad certain Connected Phenomena. A. H. W. Arsen and 
(Mite) Lovise M. Boertace (Rec. trav. chim. 1920, 39, 
(0—735).—The electrical precipitation of metals may result in 
aly of the following, namely, (1) isolated crystals; (2) continuous 
layer with markedly crystalline structure; (3) perfectly supple, 
eutinuous layer without visible crystalline structure; (4) 
dongated, needle-like crystals; (5) a black deposit. The conditions 
governing, more particularly, the first type of deposit have been 
studied in the case of the electrolytic deposition of silver from a 
wlution of silver nitrate. The forms are regulated by the three 
factors: number of crystals, velocity of growth of these crystals, 
variation of the polarisation tension with the current density. It 
is shown that the number of crystals per sq. mm. is practically a 
linear function of the intensity of the current, except when the 
cirrent density becomes too great, and the number is greater the 
nore dilute is the silver nitrate solution. It is only in the case 
vhere the polarisation tension is small that isolated crystals can be 
formed. A high vaiue of Ac¢/\/ will give a homogeneous, supple 
deposit. The formation of a uniform deposit of a metal on an 
regular object is regulated by the magnitude of the variation of 
the polarisation tension with the current density. The addition of 
potassium nitrate, nitric acid, or gelatin to the solution of silver 
uitrate very considerably increases the number of crystals formed 
a a given area of the cathode. W. G. 


Measurement of Low Magnetic Susceptibility by an 
Instrument of New Type. Ernest Witson (Proc. Lioy. Soc., 
1921, 98, [A], 274-284).—An instrument is described whereby the 
susceptibility may be measured over a wide range of magnetic 
force. The instrument, which makes no use of a scale and spot of 
light, is of a portable type. The force due to torsion in the Curie 
instrument is replaced by either an electromagnetic or an electro- 
static system, in which the mechanical force is due to two com- 
ponents, one proportional to the magnetic force impressed on the 
specimen, and the other also proportional to the magnetic force in 
the case of constant susceptibility, but variable if the susceptibility 
varies. In the electromagnetic case, which is the method described, 
a moving coil is used, which is suspended in a magnetic field pro- 
portional in strength to the magnetic force acting on the specimen. 
it has the advantage that the absolute value of the susceptibility 
can be calculated from the known details of the instrument, and a 
considerable mechanical force can be produced. A full description 
of the construction aud the theory of the apparatus is given, and 
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measurements are recorded for manganese sulphate, chrome alun 
iron pyrites, kenyte, franklinite, green serpentine, grey granite, 
copper pyrites, and ferrous oxide. The following values of X,,, the 
mass susceptibility, are given for various values of //, the magnetic 
force: manganese sulphate, A,, 94°2x 10-6 (mean), H 25—64) 
¢.g.s.; iron pyrites, AK, 0°99—0°979x10-®, H 168—740 C.£.8.; 
chrome alum, A, 13°7—13°0x10-°, H 49—717 c.g.s.; kenyte, 
Kp, 253—300 x 10-° for 4 26°5—134 c.g.s., with a maximum of 
318x10-® at 72°2 ¢.g.s.; copper pyrites, A, 0°0102—0-0169, 
H 6°4—42°2 ¢.g.s.; and ferrous oxide, A, 0°0128—0-0211, 
H 64—82'4 cg.s. J.F. 8. 


Magnetism and Atomic Structure. I. A. E. Oxiey (Prog. 
Roy. Soc., 1921, 98, [A], 264—274).—The close relationship which 
exists between the equilibrium positions of diamagnetic and para- 
magnetic crystalline substances suspended in a magnetic field, and 
the directions of the cleavage planes, can be satisfactorily inter- 
preted in terms of a spacial distribution of electron orbits round 
the nucleus. The orbits may have any shape, but are probably 
small in comparison with atomic dimensions. In non-ionised media 
there is evidence that the coupling force between the units of the 
crystalline structure is that of magnetic induction, the mechanical 
stress accompanying it being balanced by the stress due to the 
distortion of the internal electrostatic configuration of the units. 
The coupling systems which account for these attractions are pairs 
of electron orbits. In this respect, the present theory is closely 
allied to the cubical atom theory of Lewis (A., 1916, ii, 310) and 
Langmuir (A., 1919, 11, 328), in which the most stable electron 
arrangement is that of a pair. ‘Tyndall’s discovery relating to the 
characteristic deportment of diamagnetic and paramagnetic sub 
stances in a magnetic field has been confirmed for a few organic 
compounds, and the interpretation of the results on the electron 
theory implies that, both in diamagnetic and paramagnetic crystals, 
the planes of the electron orbits have a greater aggregate projection 
perpendicular to the principal cleavage than parallel to it. Thus 
the existence of multiple cleavages demands a spacial distribution 
of electron orbits. Moreover, as the molecules are most closely 
packed in a direction parallel to the principal cleavage, the isola- 
tion of all the cleavages by suitably suspending the crystal in a 
magnetic field really isolates the unit of crystal structure. This 
unit is the chemical molecule. Crystals of the simple cubic form, 
for which X-ray analysis indicates an ionised atomic structure 
rather than a molecular structure, show no appreciable structural 
deportment in the magnetic field. It is probable that hydrogeu 
and helium atoms when radiating are in a very different state from 
unexcited matter on which the magnetic observations have been 
made. In this work, the matter is in the normal state, and each 
atom contains at least one electron within the active range of 
another electron in an adjacent atom, and the mutual interaction 
of such systems must be taken into account. Some factor seems to 
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have keen neglected in Bohr’s hypothesis, which, though of little 
importance when the atoms contain only one electron each and are 
independent of each other, yet is of first importance for matter in 
the normal state, and without which it is impossible to explain 
either the magnetic properties of crystals or crystal structure. The 
attraction between exactly similar atoms, the directed valencies 
required by stereochemistry, and the directive forces within erystals 
are explicable only by a due recognition of the magnetic forcive in 
material media. It is probable that the Laplace intrinsic pressure 
in liquids and in isotropic gels is due to electrostatic doublets of 
atomic dimensions. When crystallisation occurs, superimposed on 
the electrostatic stresses are the directional stresses due to the 
magnetic doublets, which, for a given molecule, determine a 
characteristic crystalline symmetry, and, owing to their highly 
localised nature compared with the electrostatic doublets, deter- 
mine the rigidity of the crystal. Such highly localised magnetic 
doublets suggest either that the conventional electron is moving in 
an orbit very small compared with atomic dimensions, or that the 
dectron itself is a complex unit endowed with specific magnetic and 


dectrostatic properties, that is, the electron is also a magneton. 
J. F. S. 


Critical Constants of Mercury and Increase of Molecular 
Attraction on Dissociation of Double Molecules. I. and II. 
J.J. van Laar (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch, Amsterdam, 1920, 28, 


167—281, 282—-298. Compare A., 1918, ii, 8).—I. The critical 
temperature of mercury is estimated to be 1700°, the critical 
pressure at least 1100 atm., and the critical density about 4°15. 
At the critical point, mercury consists of Hg, and Hg. These con- 
dusions are shown by calculation to be in accordance with other 
magnitudes. II. A mathematical consideration of the case of 
dissociation of double molecules from the point of view of thermo- 
dynamics and Van der Waals’s equation. The results are applied 
to the case of mercury. J. R. P. 


Critical Temperature and Pressure of some Substances. 
J.J. van Laar (J. Chim. Phys., 1920, 18, 273—282).—A 
theoretical paper in which methods of calculating the critical 
temperature and pressure from existing data are discussed and 
applied in a.number of cases. The following values have been 
deduced and discussed in connexion with the existing experimental 
values: hydrogen fluoride, 7, 497°4°, p, 99°6 atm.; hydrogen 
chloride, 7, 324°5°, p, 81:7 atm.; hydrogen bromide, 7, 363°0°, 
p, 74 atm. ; and hydrogen iodide, 7’, 423°5°, p, 70 atm. J.F.S. 


Some Relationships between the Absolute Values of the 
Critical Temperature and Boiling Point. Maurice 
PRup’HoMME (J. Chim. Phys., 1920, 18, 270—272).—The author 
has caleulated the values of the constants of the three expressions 
N/Te=K,, Te/(T--T;)=Ke, T./(Te—T,).T-/T;=Ks for a 
number of elements and compounds, The two expressions 

4*__9 
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(7.—7) . 7./7;=const. and 7',.(7,—7;)/T-=const. are derived. 
These hold for homologous series; the former, for paraffins, 
chlorinated paraffins, oleiines, ethers, aliphatic amines, and nitriles, 
and the latter for methylbenzenes, other substituted deriy- 
atives of benzene, esters, brominated paraffins, iodated paraffins, 
and phenols. It is also shown that between the three constants 
K,, &,, and A, the following relationship exists: A,;—A,=1/K,= 
1',/7'; or K,(X,;—K,)=1. J. F.8. 


Relationship between the Absolute Values of the Critical 
Temperature, the Boiling Point, and the Melting Point. 
MAuvRIcE PRupD’HoMME (/. Chim. Phys., 1920, 18, 307—310).— 
The author has applied similar relationships to those existing 
between the boiling point and the critical temperature to the freez. 
ing points. The expressions are 7';/7',=,', 7'./(7,—T;)=X,!, and 
?'./(1e—T;).T-/1;=Ks! (see preceding abstract). It is shown 
that the expressions 72/7,;(7,.—T7,) and 72/T;(T.—T;) are 
characteristic functions of both elements and compounds. They 
have not generally the same value, but the ratio between them 1s 
fairly constant for elements of the zero and seventh groups, and 
for many groups of analogous or homologous compounds. The 
expression /';(7',—7;)=r7,(7,—T,) is stated to represent a general 
law, in which r is a constant having a value between 1-0 and 1'1. 
When r=1, the expression becomes /’,=7';+7',, that is, the critical 
temperature is equal to the sum of the boiling point and the freez- 
ing point, all values being in absolute degrees. This is found to be 
the case for water, phosphine, methyl bromide, chlorobenzene, and 
acetone. Similar relationships are also found in the case of iron, 
copper, and gold, and in this case the above-mentioned empirical 
relationship is deduced theoretically. J. F. 8. 


Surface Energy, Latent Heat, and Compressibility. 
D. L. Hamuicx (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 21—32).—A theoretical 
paper in which expressions representing the surface energy, latent 
heat, and compressibility of liquids are deduced mathematically. 
The results obtained are tested by means of existing data, on ethy! 
ether, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, chloroform, 
ethyl acetate, ethylene dichloride, ethyl iodide, chlorobenzene, 
toluene, and nitrobenzene. It is shown that if the van der Waals: 
constant a is independent of volume, the compressibility, 8, of a 
liquid should be connected with the internal latent heat by the 
expression 1/8/ = —2A,s (i), in which A, is the internal latent heat 
and ¢ the specific gravity. If a is a function of v, then 1/8/= 
eA,s (ii), where e=p/a and p=1/p.ép/d7, that is, the coefficient of 
variation of surface energy with temperature, and a=1/vdv/é7', the 
coefficient of cubical expansion. It is found for the liquids exam- 
ined that the expression (i) is approached at higher temperatures, 
the expression holding for some liquids at the boiling point, whilst 
(ii) becomes progressively applicable at low temperatures. Lewis: 
empirical approximation (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1911, 78, 24), 


rived, 
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that the heat of compression is very nearly equal to the latent heat 
of vaporisation per unit volume at 0°, is deduced. The approximate 
enstancy of the product of the compressibility and surface energy 
it 0° is deduced, and the observed lack of constancy at other 
temperatures is explained. J. F. 8. 


The Melting Point of Heptane and the Law of Alternance 
of Melting Points. R. pr Forcranp (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
31—34).—A redetermination of the melting point of n-octane 
gives the value —57°4° (compare Guttmann, A., 1907, i, 458, who 
fund —98-°2°). A sample of heptane gave the values: b. p. 98°8°/ 
760 mm.; m. p. —94°75°; D‘0°7010. These values, taken in con- 
juction with the m. p.’s of the other members of the methane 
ries of hydrocarbons, show that the m. p.’s of these hydrocarbons 
conform to the law of alternance from CH, to C,H,,, and from C,H,, 
to C,H. they show a continuous rise, the rise always being greater 
from a hydrocarbon containing an odd number of carbon atoms to 
me containing an even number than vice versa. The corresponding 
yclic hydrocarbons from the C, to the C, member show the same 
alternance, and the author deduces for cyclobutane the approximate 
m. p., —50°. In the case of the silanes the m. p.’s show a con- 
tinuous rise on ascending the series, but the rise is greater in 
passing from SiH, to Si.H, or from Si,H, to Si,H,. than in passing 
from Si,H, to Si,Hg. W. G. 


Distillation and Rectification. L. Gay (Chim. et Ind., 1920, 
4,.735—748).—-The author deals with the distillation of a mixture 
of three constituents and the continuous separation of these in 
different phases ; methods and formule are given for calculating the 
composition of the different phases, and certain rules have been 
established concerning the minimum and maximum heat compatible 


with the correct operation of the fractionating and _ rectifying 
column. W. P. S. 


*Internal Energy of Inflammable Mixtures of Coal Gas 
and Air after Explosion. W. T. Davip (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, 
98, [4], 303—318).—In the first part of the paper the heat-loss 
measurements by conduction and by radiation made during the 
explosion and subsequent cooling of mixtures of coal gas and air of 
various compositions have been combined. The heat loss by conduc- 
tion is 40—60% greater than the loss by radiation in the experi- 
mental vessel. In a vessel rather more than twice as large, the two 
losses would be equal, and in a still larger vessel the radiation loss 
would be the greater. Formule have been deduced whereby the 
total heat loss up to the moment of maximum pressure and the rate 
of heat loss at any temperature during cooling may be calculated 
from data obtained from the pressure-time curves. In the second 
part of the paper the heat-loss measurements have been applied to 
the estimation of the internal energy and the volumetric heat of 
the different mixtures at various temperatures after explosion. An 
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examination of the internal energy and volumetric heat curves 
obtained indicates that at the moment of maximum pressure about 
10% of the heat of combustion of the coal gas in each mixture has 
not been converted into thermal energy, and that after-burning 
continues for at least 0°25 sec. after the maximum pressure has been 
attained. These results show that the energy of combustion of the 
coal gas originally in the vessel is distributed at the moment of 
maximum temperature as follows: (1) Internal energy (thermal) 
from about 72% of the heat of combustion of the coal gas in a 9°7% 
mixture to about 80% in a 15% mixture. (ii) Available chemical 
energy, about 10% in each mixture. (iii) Heat loss to walls of 
vessel, from about 10% in a 15% mixture to about 18% in a 9°7% 
mixture. J. F. 8. 


A Determination, by means of a Differential Calori- 
meter, of the Heat produced during the Inversion of 
Sucrose. Henry H. Dixon and Nice. G. Baur (Set. Proc. R. 
Dubl. Soc., 1920, 16, 153—164).—Using an apparatus similar in 
character to that of Hill (A., 1912, ii, 20), the differential calori- 
meter being formed by two vacuum flasks, the temperature measure 
ments being made with a thermo-electric couple (compare Dixon, 
A., 1911, ii, 853), the authors have determined the heat of inversion 
of sucrose by invertase, and obtain the value 3°83 cal. per gram- 
molecule, which is in close agreement with the value obtained by 
Brown and Pickering (T., 1897, 71, 783). Attempts to obtain a 
value for the heat-of reaction during the hydrolysis of maltose were 
not successful. W. G. 


The Fundamental Constants of Nature. Hawksworts 
Coxttins (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 2—4).—Evidence is brought for- 
ward to prove that the boiling points are not suitable temperatures 
for comparison of the molecular volumes of substances. J. R. P. 


Viscosity-Concentration Function of  Poly-disperse 
Systems. H. Liters and M. Scunsiper (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 
27, 273—277).—-Viscosity measurements of mixtures of water and 
barley flour up to a concentration of 24 grams in 100 c.c. of solu- 
tion have been made at 20°. It is shown that this case, as well as 
other complicated poly-disperse systems, are represented by the 
empirical equation 7,=1)(1+/+%,f"), in which », is the viscosity 
of the suspension, y, that of water (=1), f the volume relationship 
of the disperse phase to the total volume, /, /,, and m are constants. 
This expression is similar to that put forward by Wo. Ostwald and 
Miindler for the osmotic pressure of dispersoids (A., 1919, ii, 185). 
The present system is also satisfactorily represented by the theoret- 
ically deduced formula »,=(1—aK) (Hess, this vol., ii, 18), im 
which 7, is the viscosity of the suspension, 7 that of the dispersion 
medium, A the quantity of disperse phase in unit volume of the 
suspension, and a a factor which converts K into the functioning 
volume of the disperse phase. J. F. $8. 
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Surface Tension and Molecular Attraction. 
\dhesional Work between Mercury and Organic Liquids. 
Wu11am D. Harxtns and E. H. Grarton (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1920, 42, 2534—-2538).—The surface tension of mercury in air, 
yater, ethyl alcohol, ethyl ether, octyl alcohol, nitroethane, nitro- 
pnzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, 
nethylene chloride, ethylidene chloride, ethylene dibromide, acetyl- 
ae tetrabromide, methyl iodide, ethyl] iodide, benzene, hexane, and 
xtane has been determined at 20° by the method previously used by 
Harkins and Brown (A., 1919, ii, 221). From the results the adhe- 
ional work is calculated by means of the formula W, = —Ay=y,+ 
»-Yi9 in which W, is the adhesional work, — Ay the decrease in 
free energy when the surfaces of the two liquids come together, y, 
and y. are the free surface energies per sq. cm. of the two liquids, 
and y,5 is the free surface energy of the interface. The surface 
tension of mercury in air at 20° is 464-9 dynes, whilst in water the 
value is 374°8 dynes; the adhesional work in water is 182°6 ergs. 


J. F. S. 


Surface Energy of Mercury and the Energy Relations at 
the Interface between Mercury and other Liquids. WiIttIAm 
D. Harkins and Warren W. Ewrnc (7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 
42, 2539—2547).—The surface tension of mercury in a vacuum has 
heen determined at 0°, 10°, 20°, 30°, 40°, 50°, and 60° by the drop- 
weight method, and from the results the free energy of surface 
formation, the latent heat of surface formation, and the total 
nergy of surface formation have been calculated. The entropy of 
surface formation is 0°22 ergs per degree per sq. cm. The inter- 
facial tensions between mercury and a number of organic liquids 
have been determined at 20° by the drop-weight method. The 
results of the present work and the previous work (see preceding 
abstract) indicate that the adhesional work between a mercury 
surface and the surface of an organic liquid is always greater than 
that between the organic liquid and water, and also greater than 
that between the organic liquid and itself, that is, the cohesional 
surface work. In about half the cases examined the difference 
between the adhesional work against mercury and that against 
water is nearly constant, and lies between 80 and 90 ergs, so that 
the work of attraction is by no means entirelv specific. The adhe- 
sional work decreases rapidly with increase of temperature, whilst 
the total adhesional energy increases. The latent heat of the inter- 
face between mercury and another liquid decreases rapidly as the 
temperature increases, whilst the latent heat of most ordinary sur- 
faces increases with the temperature, and the total enerey of inter- 
face formation also decreases. although not so rapidly. J. F.S. 


Surface Tension of Oil-Water Interfaces. WW. Harrriner 
and R. A. Peters (Proc. Physiol. Soc., Oct. 16, 1920; 7. Physiol., 
54, xli).—The surface tension between olive oil and water depends 
greatly on the reaction of the water. Near the neutral point 
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there is a fall in the surface tension of about 35% for an increase 
of 1 in the /,,. It is hoped to base on this a means for determin. 
ing the hydrogen-ion concentration of physiological fluids. 

G. B. 


The Surface Tension of certain Soap Solutions and their 
Emulsifying Power. Mo.ure G. Waire and J. W. Maroney 
(J. Physical Chem., 1920, 24, 618—629).—The surface tensions of 
sclutions of sodium stearate and sodium palmitate were deter. 
mined. Solutions of soap decrease in surface tension as they 
increase in concentration, whilst solutions of sodium hydroxide 
and many salts show the opposite behaviour. The relative emulsi- 
fying power of solutions of sodium palmitate and sodium stearate 
for petroleum and linseed oil was determined by shaking by 
hand for five minutes and observing the time of noticeable separ- 
ation. With increase of concentration of the soap solution, there 
.is an increase of emulsifying power, or, as the surface tension 
increases, the emulsifying power decreases. The viscosity has con- 
siderable influence on the permanency of the emulsions. The 
presence of glycerol does not affect the surface tension to any large 
extent, and should have no deleterious effect on the cleansing power 
of soap. A large amount of sodium carbonate, however, raises the 
surface tension, and would not be desirable in cleansing soaps. 


o.  ¥. 


Absorption by Coagulation. fF. Drezee (J. Pharm. Belg. 
1920, 2, 238—240, 257—258, 281—-282, 305—307, 329-—332, 
349-351, 389-390, 433—444).- -Largely a theoretical discussion 
with a summary of the literature. The author has prepared dis 
persed copper sols by the Bredig method, and considers that the 
instances in which the disperse copper differs in chemical reaction 
from compact copper, as with acids and salt solutions in which 
copper ions or basic copper precipitates are formed without any 
evidence of a reducing action, may be explained by an action of the 
dissolved oxygen on the very extensive surface of the copper. 

CnemicaL ABSTRACTS. 


Charcoal Activation. H. Horron Sueipon (Physical Rev. 
1920, 16, 165--172).—-The first part of this paper comprises a 
study of the heat effect on the adsorption of hydrogen and nitrogen 
by charcoal, and is a continuation of the work of Lemon (A., 1920, 
ii, 167), in which air was used. The charcoal is heated for periods 
of one to twenty hours at 400—1000°, and, at the same time, the 
gases given off are pumped out with a mercury condensation pump. 
The activity of the charcoal is tested after each treatment by its 
adsorption of gas at liquid-air temperature, and the results are 
shown by curves, in which the logarithm of time in minutes is 
plotted against the logarithm of pressure in cm. The results 
obtained are in agreement with the hydrocarbon theory of activ- 
ation proposed by Chaney. The second part of the work consisted 
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in the formation of a charcoal which adsorbed hydrogen more 
abundantly than nitrogen. This was done merely by heating at 
000° for about 3°5 hours in a vacuum maintained by continuous 
umping with a mercury condensation pump. The apparent 
difference between the adsorption of hydrogen and of nitrogen is 
believed to be due to a secondary action in the first case, which is 
either a chemical action, or, as McBain believes, the formation of 
a solid solution. It is, however, reasonable to conclude that sur- 
face condensation is the principal action in the case of both gases. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Adsorption by Precipitates. III. Harry B. Weiser and 
EpuunpD B. Mippteton (/. Physical Chem., 1920, 24, 630—663. 
see A., 1920, ii, 760).—-The precipitation of colloidal alumina by 
eectrolytes and the adsorption of the precipitating ions by the 
hydrous oxide were investigated. The results confirm those 
obtained with ferric oxide. The precipitating concentrations of a 
number of electrolytes for colloidal hydrous a:uminium oxide were 
determined, and, on the assumption that the most readily adsorbed 
in precipitates in the lowest concentration, and vice versa, the 
order of adsorption of anions deduced from the precipitation values, 
expressed in equivalents, is found to be: ferrocyanide, thio- 
sulphate, ferricyanide, citrate, sulphate, oxalate, phosphate, 
chromate, dithionate, dichromate, chloride, nitrate, bromide, iodide. 

The adsorption of multivalent ions, not readily removed by 
washing, was determined by direct analysis of the precipitate. The 
amounts of various anions carried down were not even approxim- 
ately equivalent. Although the adsorption of equivalent amounts 
will neutralise a given amount of colloid, the actual amounts carried 
down will not be equivalent, since the amounts adsorbed by the 
neutralised particles vary with the adsorbability of the ions. The 
order of adsorption, beginning with the ion most adsorbed, is: 
phosphate, ferrocyanide, ferricyanide, oxalate, sulphate, chromate, 
thiosulphate, dithionate, dichromate. The order deduced from the 
precipitation values is not the same as that found by analysis, since 
the precipitation values are not determined exclusively by the 
valency and adsorbability of the ions. 

The conversion of potassium dichromate into chromate in the 
presence of powdered alumina, noticed by Ishizaka (A., 1913, 
ii, 486), is explained by the disturbance of the equilibrium 
Cr,0,” +H,O — 2H*+2CrO,’ by the strong preferential adsorp- 
tion of hydrion by the alumina. Colloidal alumina stabilised by 
preferential adsorption of hydrion has a comparatively slight effect 
on the equilibrium. J. R. 


Adsorption of Aniline Dyes and Inorganic Salts by 
Solutions of Lecithin. J. Cruicxsaank (J. Path. Bact., 1920, 23, 
230-—232).—Ethyl ether alone did not remove dyes from aqueous 
sclution. Solutions of lecithin in ether were very active in taking 
up dyes from aqueous solution. With suitable concentrations of 
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lecithin, practically all the dye could be removed. Very small 
amounts of lecithin exert this action; 0-00001 gram in 2 ec, 
extracted a sufficient amount of brilliant-green and other dyes from 
1% solutions to be detectable. Acid dyes were only slightly 
adsorbed. Various oils, fats, fatty acids, and soaps failed to 
exhibit this property, except that oleic and linoleic acids in large 
amounts produced slight coloration of the ethereal solutions, 
Cholesterol gave no evidence of adsorbent power. All results were 
the same when solutions were made in benzene or chloroform 
instead of ether. Potassium iodide, bromide, chromate, thio- 
cyanate, ferro- and ferri-cyanide, sodium chloride, iodide, nitro. 
prusside, arsenate, salicylate, and other salts were adsorbed from 
aqueous solution by ethereal solutions of lecithin. Quinine and 
strychnine were readily taken up, but codeine and morphine were 
not. Kephalin acted like lecithin. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Anomalous Osmosis with Gold Beaters’ Skin Membranes. 
Chloride Solutions in the Presence of Acids and Bases. 
F. E. Barteru and O. E. Mantson (J. Physical Chem., 1920, 24, 
593—607).—The conclusions formerly arrived at (A., 1916, ii, 377, 
388 ; 1920, ii, 595) have been confirmed by a study of the effects 
of different concentrations of acids and bases on the osmose of salt 
sclutions. If the fundamental hypothesis is correct, it should be 
possible to change the osmotic effects of salt solutions by altering 
the sign of the charge on the membrane by addition of acids and 
bases. The same salts, apparatus, and methods were used as in 
previous experiments, and the expected results were found. The 
presence of acid or alkali may alter, not only the electrical sign 
of the capillary wall system, but also that of the membrane system. 
The direction of osmosis, and also its magnitude, are closely related 
to the electrical orientation of the cell system. The results are 
represented in tables and curves. J. R. P. 


The Dissolution of Sodium Chloride and Sodium 
Chlorate Crystals. Water Popps (Jahrb. Min., 1914, Beil. Bd, 
38, 363—428).—Experiments were made to test Johnsen’s theory 
of the growth and dissolution of crystals, which is founded on the 
assumption that, under constant conditions, each crystal form has 
a constant velocity of growth or dissolution in a direction normal 
to the surface of the crystal face. The experiments were made by 
attaching the crystal to a horizontally revolving surface in a solu- 
tion of the salt at 30°, undersaturated to a known extent (0°5% to 
2°0%), and at stated intervals withdrawing the crystal and measur- 
ing its linear dimensions, and, when possible, the angles between 
the vicinal faces which developed. It was found that, with 0°5% 
and 1°0% undersaturated solutions, each crystal form dissolved with 
a specific constant velocity, but with 2% undersaturation the rates 
of dissolution of all faces became approximately equal, and the 
faces all became so rounded that it was impossible to measure the 
angles between them. 
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When a crystal of rock-salt, in the form of a cleavage cube, was 
placed in a 0°5% or 1% undersaturated solution, each cube face was 
replaced by four flat pyramid faces of the form {A10}, where h 
yaried from 46 to 164. These faces, in turn, were gradually 
replaced by icositetrahedral faces having indices of the order 
{14.1.1} to {23.1.1}. Experiments were also made in which the 
original crystal was a combination of cube and dodecahedron or 
octahedron. The dodecahedron had about the same solution 
velocity as the cube face, but that of the octahedron was much 
sower. Consequently, the octahedron faces quickly disappeared, 
since the final crystal faces are those which have the greatest solu- 
tion velocity. The final crystal was an icositetrahedron. 

Cubes of sodium chlorate in an undersaturated solution were 
transformed into a combination of two flat pentagondodecahedra, 
in agreement with the tetartohedral character of the crystal. In 
the course of the work, the solubility of sodium chlorate in water 
at 30° was redetermined, and found to be 104°6 grams per 100 
grams of water, instead of 111°25 grams, as obtained from Landolt- 
Bernstein’s tables. The saturated solution has D®® 1-450, and 
100 c.c. contains 74°13+0°007 grams of sodium chlorate. 

The results are discussed at some length, especially as regards 
their bearing on Noyes and Whitney’s formula for the rate of solu- 
tion of a solid (A., 1897, ii, 479). It cannot be concluded from 
the results that different faces of a crystal actually have different 
sclubilities. If such different solubilities do exist, it is probably 
only when the particles are very small. E. H. R. 


Nature of the Cleavage of Crystals. Grorec WuoLFFr 
(Physikal. Zeitsch., 1920, 21, 718—720).—A theoretical paper in 
which the author makes the assumption that the cleavage of crystals 
occurs in planes of weak cohesion, due to a weak affinity. Thus, in 
the case of a binary compound AB of univalent elements, there 
are two methods in which an atom chain in a crystal may be 
arranged, A—B—-A—-B—A—B .. . and 

A—B—B—A—A—B ...; 

in the first arrangement there is no obvious position where cleavage 
might by preference take place, but in the second arrangement it 
is likely to occur between similar elements, in the positions B—B 
or A—A, on account of decreased attractive force. The hypo- 
thesis is developed in the case of fluorspar, rock-salt, calespar, zinc 
blende, diamond, and sulphur; diagrams representing the arrange- 
ment in these cases are given, and the cleavage planes deduced. 


J. F. 8, 


The Existence of Equidistant Differentiated Planes 
Normal to the Optic Axis in Anisotropic Liquids 
(Liquid Crystals). , Granpszan (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
(1—74).—To explain the colours given by reflection by negative 
arisotropic liquids, authors have suggested a division of these 
liquids into parallel plates of constant thickness, at the surface of 
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which the light will be reflected. The author shows that such 
plates are distinctly visible under the microscope in the case of 
amyl cyanobenzylideneaminocinnamate. The liquid is examined 
in a cleavage crevice of some mineral, such as mica or tale, having a 
perfect cleavage. For this ester, the equidistances between the 
bands are 1-88 x 10-5 cm. at 92°, the m. p. of the solid crystals, 
and 2°18 x 10-5 cm. at 105°, the temperature of transformation into 
an isotropic liquid. W. G. 


Swelling of Colloidal Mixtures. I. Hans Hanpovsky and 
Artaur WEIL (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 306—311).—The maxi- 
mum swelling of 20% gelatin jellies and the influence of charcoal 
and lipoid substances on the jellies have been examined. It is shown 
that the addition of animal charcoal in quantities up to 33% to 20° 
gelatin jellies has no effect on the swelling, and that charcoal and 
gelatin form complexes each with its own power of swelling. Simi- 
lar conclusions are reached in the other mixtures examined. 


J. F.S. 


Colloid Chemical Action of Salts of the Rare Earths 
and their Relationship to the Precipitation Reaction of the 
Anti-Substances. R. Doerr (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 
277—292).—The behaviour of the salts of thorium, cerium, praseo- 
dymiuin, and lanthanum has been examined in connexion with a 
large number of colloidal substances, such as sera of a number of 
animals. The salts examined agglutinate suspensions of cells (red 
blood corpuscles, bacteria, and spores), and precipitate albumin sols. 
This happens when the salt is present as a typical crystalloid and 
also when the salts are not hydrolysed in the solution. Agglutina 
dion and precipitation take place with very small concentrations of 
salts (1 part of thorium sulphate to 5000—10,000 parts of the col- 
loidal mixture). Quadrivalent cations (Th) act more strongly than 
tervalent cations (Ce, La, Pr); still, the precipitating power does 
not depend only on the valency, but also on other unknown proper- 
ties of the cations of the rare earths and on the particular consti- 
tution of the albuminous substance. The salts examined are toxic 
toward both plant and animal protoplasm. The poisonous character 
is conditioned by the valency (Th more poisonous than Ce) of the 
cation, by the nature of the cation, and by the sensitiveness of the 
living cell. Different cells show very different powers of resistance; 
spirochetes are much more resistant than typhus baccilli. The 
mechanism of the poisoning is not due to the simple coagulation of 
the albumin, for in the presence of excess of albumin the coagula- 
tion is reversible, but the poisoning is not. Spores of bacteria and 
fungi are not attacked because of the impermeability of their mem- 
branes. The ease with which these substances agglutinate indicates 
that this process is a surface reaction. ‘The coagulation of albumin 
by the salts of the rare earths is retarded by an excess of one of 
the reacting substances. For the maximum relationship at which 
coagulation will occur there is a minimum salt concentration, below 
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which no coagulation can take place. This concentration lies lower 
for the thorium cation than for cerium, praseodymium or lan- 
thanum. The coagulation depends on the formation of loose com- 
pounds of albumin and salt (cerium albuminate), similar to those 
formed with the heavy metals. These compounds are colloid-chemi- 
cally inactive and easily reversible; they dissolve readily in an 
excess of either component, and in this the different sorts of albu- 
min, as well as the different cations, can replace one another. The 
dissolving power of the cations is proportional to the coagulating 
power. Thorium salts dissolve much better than cerium salts. The 
analysis of such precipitates by means of Léwe’s interferometer 
shows that the quantity of substance coagulated does not depend 
only on the relative concentration, but also on the cation of the 
salt, and in the case of thorium is three times as great as that 


produced by twenty times the quantity of cerous chloride. 
J. F. S. 


Simple Method of Preparing Ultra-filters. Ericn KNarrie 
Lenz (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 27, 315—316).—An ultra-filter for 
use with a Buchner funnel or a Gooch crucible may be prepared as 
follows: Into a crystallising dish of the same internal diameter as 
the Buchner funnel, or into a porcelain crucible of the same internal 
diameter as the Gooch crucible, a 3% solution of collodion is poured 
and equally distributed by rotation of the dish. As soon as the 
ether has evaporated, the dish is filled with water three or four 
times, and finally the membrane is removed by loosening it at the 
edges and allowing water to flow between it and the glass. It is 
then placed in the Buchner funnel, which contains a filter paper, 
and carefully pressed on to the sides and bottom. - J. FS. 


Studies in Emulsions. II. The Reversal of Phases by 
Electrolytes, and the Effects of Free Fatty Acids and 
Alkalis on Emulsion Equilibrium. Santi Swarupa 
Buatnacar (T., 1921, 119, 61—68). 


Double Saline Decompositions and the Law of Phases. 
ETIENNE RENGADE (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 60—62. Compare A.., 
1917, ii, 451).—In a discussion of Raveau’s work (this vol., ii, 31) 
the author considers the effect of the addition of a small amount of 
water to a mixture of sodium nitrate and ammonium chloride. 
From results obtained by adding crystals of sodium nitrate to a 
saturated solution of ammonium chloride, or by shaking an excess 
of sodium nitrate (0°588 mol.) and ammonium chloride (0°467 
mol.) with a little water, it is shown that at the ordinary tempera- 
ture there are only two ternary mixtures, namely, 
NaNO,-NH,°NO,-NH,Cl 

and NaNO.-NH,Cl-NaCl, which can exist without change in con- 
tact with a small amount of water. All other mixtures of the two, 
three, or four salts, containing the four ions, decompose, giving, 
according to the conditions, one or other of the ternary mixtures. 
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In general, when any two salts with different ions, belonging to g 
‘stable couple,” are in contact with water, a third solid salt wil] 
appear or not, according as the concentration of this third salt in 
solution is superior or inferior to its actual solubility. W. G. 


Corrosive Action of Chlorine-treated Water. I. The 
Effects of Steel on the Equilibrium : Cl, +H O—HCl+HCio, 
and of Products of the Equilibrium on Steel. Gzores [, 
Crank and R. B. Iseney (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 19, 
1116—1122).—Rusting of steel occurs in water free from chlorine 
and is caused by the presence of dissolved oxygen. In the presence 
of chlorine, the most active agent is hypochlorous acid, which dis- 
appears first from the solution; rust is formed rapidly during the 
disappearance, and then practically ceases when the concentration 
of hydrochloric acid becomes constant. This indicates an equili- 
brium, FeCl,;+3H,O — Fe(OH),+3HCl. It has been shown that 
the reaction H,O+Cl, —- HOCl+HCl proceeds very slowly and 
comes to equilibrium. In deciding whether iron actually acts as a 
catalyst in materially hastening the final attainment of equilibrium 
in this reaction, it is apparent that, in the presence of chloride, the 
iron is present almost completely in the form of ferric ion, and that 
the concentration of ferrous ion which can react with ClO-— is very 
small. The effect of iron is, therefore, practically entirely chemical 
rather than catalytic in nature. W. P. 8S. 


The Fusion of Potassium Salts and Mixtures of Salts 
containing Water of Crystallisation. I. and II. E. Janecke 
(Kali, 1916, 10, 371—375; 1917, 11, 10—13, 21—26; from Jahrb. 
Min., 1920, i, Ref. 262—263, 263—265).—I. The separation of 
the melt and residue in the incongruent fusion of potassium salts 
and mixtures with other salts was effected in a special apparatus 
under pressure. A diminution of pressure was observed at the 
melting point. Gypsum, CaSO,,2H,O, exhibits incongruent fusion 
at 128—130°, the solution pressed out being very dilute and the 
residue having the composition CaSO,,3H,O. The hydrate, 
MgSO,,7H,0, is in equilibrium at 51° with a melt of given com- 
position and the hydrate, MgSO,,6H,O, which may be separated by 
pressing. The hexahydrate shows an anomaly in its incongruent 
fusion, since the equilibrium at 68° between this salt, kieserite, and 
melt can readily be superheated. The pressed residue contains so 
much mother liquor as to lead to the suspicion of the formation of 
an intermediate hydrate. The displacement of the incongruent 
melting point by pressure? is also possible. 

II. The behaviour of other salt pairs in the pressure apparatus 
was studied, including the fusion of kainite, of a mixture of kainite 
and carnallite, and the transition of a mixture of reichardtite, 
sylvine, and carnallite into kainite and melt. The incongruent 
fusion of kainite occurs theoretically at 85°; in many cases 
155—165° was reached under pressure; the transition temperature 
of kainite and carnallite may also be much above the theoretical 
value according to the conditions. By very slow heating the theoret- 
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ical values are found. In the formation of the Stassfurt deposits 
the melts formed by incongruent fusion may have been pressed out 
and thus the reverse changes prevented. The influence of pressure 
may also have been present. J. RB. P. 


4 


Ternary Systems with Three Solid Phases of a Special 
Kind. The Systems (Ba-K-Na)Cl, Mg—Cd-Zn, and similar 
Cases. Ernst Janecke (Jahrb. Min. 1914, Beil. Bd., 38, 
501—512).—The paper is devoted to a theoretical discussion of the 
equilibrium conditions in ternary systems, in which, of the three 
components, 4, B, and C, A and C are completely miscible, another 
pair, B and C,, form a binary eutectic, whilst the remaining pair, A 
and 4, form a compound. The system KCl—BaCl,—NaCl is a typi- 
cal example. Assuming that KCl and NaCl form a continuous series 
of mixed crystals in the ternary mixture, the only three solid phases 
which can appear when this ternary system crystallises are mixed 
erystals KCl+ NaCl, the compound BaCl,,2KCl, and BaCl,. These 
three phases correspond with three areas in the triangular equili- 
brium diagram, separated from one another by three curves which 
meet in an invariant point /, which in this case is a eutectic point 
in equilibrium with the three phases, BaCl,, BaCl,,2KCl, and mixed 
aystals of sodium and potassium chlorides of a particular composi- 
tion, called by the author the “ principal mixed crystal.” Accord- 
ing to Gemsky, who investigated this system (A., 1914, ii, 51), 
potassium and sodium chlorides do not form a continuous series of 
mixed crystals in the ternary system, but two series, one rich in 
sodium and the other rich in potassium, with a gap between. This 
opinion is criticised by the author on the ground that it leads to 
results contradictory to the phase rule, since four phases appear in 
equilibrium at the invariant point Z. Gemsky’s results may be 
explained on the assumption that complete equilibrium between the 
slid and liquid does not obtain during crystallisation, with the 
result that mixed crystals of varying composition appear. The 
equilibrium diagram of the system Mg—Cd—Zn is discussed, and also 
similar theoretical cases in which the invariant point becomes a 
ternary transition point, instead of a eutectic point. E. H. R. 


The System Barium Chloride-Potassium Chloride- 
Sodium Chloride. E. Vorriscu (Jahrb. Min., 1914, Betl. Bd., 
88, 513524. Compare preceding abstract).—Further experiments 
have confirmed Gemsky’s results (Joc. cit.). The existence of two 
series of mixed crystals of sodium and potassium chlorides in the 
ternary mixture does not conflict with the phase rule. Shortly 
before the eutectic crystallisation a resorption of the mixed crystals 
tich in potassium chloride occurs, so that only three solid phases are 
in equilibrium at the invariant point. This conclusion was con- 
firmed by microscopic examination of thin sections. E. H. R. 


The System Barium Chloride-Potassium Chloride- 
Sodium Chloride. Exvst Jinecxs (Centr. Min., 1919, 271—274). 
—Polemical, in reply to Vortisch (preceding abstract). Mixed 
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crystals of potassium and sodium chlorides begin to separate in the 
solid state only below 375°, and since the eutectic temperature js 
542°, it follows that no separation can take place before the eutectic 
crystallisation. It is demonstrated mathematically, with the help 
of the thermodynamic potential (Z-function), that the system under 
consideration conforms to the type of ternary system to which it 
was previously assigned by the author. E. H. R. 


Mixed Crystals (K,Na)Cl in Ternary Systems. Eni. 
VortiscnH (Centr. Min., 1919, 298—299); Ernst JANECKE (ibid, 
358).—Vortisch replies to Jiinecke (preceding abstract). It is shown 
that in other teruary systems, in particular the system CdCl.,—KCl- 
NaCl, a gap occurs in the mixed crystal series NaCI-KCl. It has 
been shown by Nacken (A., 1919, ii, 281) that the limiting tempera- 
ture of complete miscibility of potassium and sodium chlorides is 
probably 500°, not 375°. In presence of a third component this 
limiting temperature is probably raised considerably, and the gap 
in the mixed crystal series found by Gemsky in the ternary system 
BaCl,—-KCl-NaCl is thus accounted for. 

To this, Jiéinecke replies briefly. E. H. R. 


Thermal and Crystallographic Investigation of the 
Ternary Systems Lithium Chloride-Sodium Chloride. 
Potassium Chloride and Calcium Chloride-Strontium 
Chloride-Barium Chloride. Watrer Scuarrer (Jahrb. Min, 
1919, Beil. Bd., 48, 132—189).—The melting points of the pure 
substances were redetermined: lithium chloride, 609°; sodium 
chloride, 802°; potassium chloride, 774°; calcium chloride, 773°; 
strontium chloride, 870°; barium chloride, 960°. 

I. The System LiCl-NaCl-KCl.—Lithium and potassium chloride 
form neither compounds nor mixed crystals; the eutectic point is at 
361° with 58 mols. % KCl. Lithium and sodium chlorides form a 
continuous series of mixed crystals, the melting point minimum 
being 552° with 72 mols. % LiCl. Sodium and potassium chlorides 
are also completely miscible, the m. p. minimum being 661° with 
50 mols. % NaCl. In both these cases miscibility is incomplete at 
lower temperatures ; in the first case the limiting miscibility curve 
has a maximum at 271° with 58 mols. % LiCl, and in the second 
case 402° with 50 mols. % NaCl. Above these maxima miscibility is 
complete. The ternary triangular diagram is bounded on two sides 
(LiCl-NaCl and NaCl-KCl) by narrow areas of complete misci- 
bility, the remainder of the diagram being an area of incomplete 
miscibility, with a eutectic point at the concentration LiCl, 51° 
mols. %; NaCl, 11°5 mols. %; KCl, 37 mols. %. 

II. The System CaCl,-SrCl,—BaCl,. — Calcium and _ barium 
chlorides form a double salt, CaCl,,BaCl,, which is immiscible in the 
crystalline state with its components. There is a eutectic point al 
602° with 38 mols. % BaCl,. Calcium and strontium chlorides form 
a continuous series of mixed crystals with a minimum at 66 mols. % 
CaCl,. At lower temperatures separation takes place, the max 
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num temperature on the limiting miscibility curve being 543°. 
Barium and strontium chlorides are also completely miscible, but 
m account of the dimorphism of barium chloride, the regular 
jmixed crystals fizst separating change into a doubly refracting 
sform. The course of the transition curve was determined. The 
yrmary diagram is divided into areas of complete and incomplete 
niscibility by a limiting curve. In the area of incomplete misci- 
bility is a ternary eutectic point where the double salt CaCl,,BaCl, 
in equilibrium with two ternary mixed crystal phases, rich in 
rium chloride and calcium chloride respectively. The ternary 
nixed crystals separating in the area of complete miscibility are 
dimorphous, and the transition surface for these mixed crystals was 
ietermined in the same way as the transition curve for the barium— 
¢rontium chloride mixed crystals. In the ternary area the exist- 
ace of the binary compound CaCl,,BaCl,, crystallising at 631°, and 
of a ternary compound, CaCl,,SrCl.,BaCl., crystallising at about 
300°, was established. These are the only compounds known among 
the chlorides of the alkaline earths. E. H. R. 


Ternary Systems of Potassium Chloride, Sodium 
Chloride, and the Chlorides of Bivalent Metals. Kvurr 
noticn (Jahrb. Min., 1920, Beil. Bd., 43, 251—294).—The 
quilibrium conditions in the three ternary systems formed by sodium 
ud potassium chlorides with calcium, strontium, and magnesium 
jloride respectively have been investigated. 

I. The System CaCl,-KCl—NaCl.—The binary system CaCl,—KCl 
and CaCl.—NaCl were investigated by Menge (A., 1911, ii, 982), who 
reported the existence of compounds KC1,CaCl, and 4NaCl, CaCl.. 
Neither Lamplough (A., 1911, ii, 581) nor the present author con- 
ims the existence of the sodium chloride compound. Sodium and 
aleium chlorides are practically immiscible and form a eutectic at 
06° with 53 mols. % CaCl,. The concentration—temperature prism 
of the ternary system consists of three saturation surfaces, corre- 
ponding with the separation of calcium chloride, the double salt 
KCl,CaCl,, and mixed crystals (IK,Na)Cl respectively. The double 
alt is immiscible with sodium chloride, and forms no compound 
vith it. Through the double salt, the ternary system is divided 
into two partial systems. In the first of these there is a eutectic 
point in which calcium chloride, sodium chloride, and double salt are 
in stable equilibrium. In the second partial system, KCl, CaCl,- 
NaCl-KC1, there is a limiting curve along which double salt and 
nixed ervstals, (K,Na)Cl, are in equilibrium with the liquid 
thase. This curve reaches a minimum, where it is met by a curve 
tossing the mixed crystal surface from the minimum point of the 
binary NaCl-KCl system. 

II. The System SrCl.,_KCl—NaCl.—Two compounds are a 
between strontium chloride and calcium chloride, 2KC1,SrCl,, 
and KCl,2SrCl,, D. The first compound, 7, forms long, ei 
prisms, and has the melting point 597°; the second, D, has m. p. 
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638°, and is probably monoclinic. The compound D forms with 
sodium chloride a binary eutectic system, by which the ternary 
system is divided into two partial systems. The ternary diagram 
is very similar to the previous one, with four’ surfaces instead of 
three. 
Ill. The System MgCl,-KCl—-NaCl.—Magnesium chloride and 
potassium chloride form only one compound, KCl,MgCl,, the exist. 
ence of the other compound reported by Menge (loc. cit.) not being 
confirmed. The:‘compound has m. p. 487°, and crystallises in large 
prisms with weak double refraction. It forms with sodium chloride 
a binary entectic system. Sodium chloride and magnesium chloride 
form two compounds, the first having the formula NaCl,M¢gCl., and 
the second probably 2NaCl,MgCl., but the evidence for the latter is 
indirect. The ternary system is divided into two partial systems by 
the binary svstem KCl.MgCl.—NaCl. In the first partial system, ’ 
MegCl.-NaCl-KCl,MgCl,, are five surfaces, with three invariant Oxi 
points. two of which are transition points and the other a eutectic. Autox 
The other partial system, KCl,MgCl.-KCI-NaCl, is of interest inf iniert 
that the eutectic mixture consists of the double salt KCl.MeCl, and 1920, 
two limiting mixed ervstal phases of NaCl and KCl. The tempera-§ eam! 
ture of separation of mixed crystals of sodium and_ potassium hosp! 
chlorides is raised in presence of a third substance, through theg sn of 
formation of a ternary mixture. In the magnesium chloride ternary Hioxid 
mixture the separation of the mixed crystals takes place before them mined 
end of the crystallisation process, but in the other cases, in which lispla 
it was not detected, probably only after solidification is complete. 
[Compare Vortisch and Jinecke, this vol., ii, 95, 96.] 

E. H. R. 
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System Cupric Oxide, Cuprous Oxide, Oxygen. 
F. Hastincs Smytit and Howarp §S. Roserts (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 42, 2582—-2607).—Cuprous oxide does not form solid 
solutions in cupric oxide over the temperature range where both 
oxides remain solid. Previous results (Wéhler, A., 1907, ii, 33) 
indicating such solutions may probably be explained by lack of 
careful temperature control, MF by possible adsorption of nitrogen 
in solid cupric oxide giving high initial pressures. The pressure- 
temperature equilibrium curves for the system CuOQ—Cu,O-O, have 
been established over the range in which the oxides remain solid, 
below the eutectic point, and above the eutectic point, where cupric 
oxide remains the solid phase up to 1235°. The pressure and 
temperature of the quadruple (eutectic) point for the system have 
been established from the intersection of these curves. The quad- 
ruple point lies at 1080-2° and 390 mm. pressure. The general 
direction of the equilibrium curve has been indicated for the system 
when cuprous oxide remains the only solid phase, and it has been 
proved that, in accordance with theory, the equilibrium pressure} Tk 
drops in this case with rise in temperature. Pure cupric oxide § coeffi 
does not melt with dissociation below 1233°. J. F.S. | Hyp 
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uh Statistical Mechanics Applied to Chemical Kinetics. 
MyicHaRD C. Toman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2506—2528). 
A mathematical paper in which, following the point of view of 
ferrin, the principles of statistical mechanics are applied to the 
mte of reactions in gaseous systems. It is assumed in all cases 
wosidered that the reactions proceed at a slow, measurable rate, 


‘quid that they are simple, of the form aA + 6B —> products, there 


bing no steps, and that the mixtures are so dilute that the gas 
ws may be held to apply. The points treated are: (i) thermal 


‘dagate of an unimolecular reaction, (ii) temperature-coefficient of the 


ylocity of a unimolecular reaction, (iii) photochemical rate of a 
wimolecular reaction, (iv) temperature-coefficient of the velocity of 
wimolecular photochemical reactions, and (v) di- and poly- 
nolecular reactions. . F.S. 


Oxidation Pressure Limits. II. The Pressure Limit of 
i g@Autoxidation considered as a Particular Case of the 
Inferior Limit of Explosion. W. P. Jorissen (Rec. trav. chim., 
1920, 39, 715—719. Compare A., 1919, ii, 62)—The author has 
.§aamined the influence of carbon dioxide on the pressure limit of 
phosphorescence of phosphorus and on the inferior limits of explo- 
son of hydrogen and methane. In each case the influence of carbon 
lioxide is greater than that of nitrogen. Similarly, he has deter- 
mined the inferior limit of explosion for acetaldehyde and its 
lisplacement by carbon dioxide. W. @. 


Effect of Oxygen on the Limits of Inflammability of 
Inflammable Gases and Vapours. E. Terres (J. Gasbeleucht, 
1920, 63, 785—792, 805—811, 820—-825, 836—840).—The deter- 
uinations were made in a Bunte burette 19 mm. in diameter and 
ll5—120 c.c. in capacity. Mixtures were ignited from above, and 
m analysis was carried out to see whether the flame had passed 
through the whole of the mixture. The limits were determined in 
air, in oxygen, and in atmospheres intermediate in composition 
between air and oxygen. In all cases, the lower limit differed only 
iightly in air and in oxygen, but the upper limit was always very 
much higher in pure oxygen. The results obtained in air and in 
uxygen were as follows. In air: carbon monoxide, 15°6—70°9; 
hydrogen, 9°5—65-2; water gas, 12°-4—66°1; coal gas, 9°8—24°8; 
methane, 6°3—11°9; ethane, 4:2—9°5; ethylene, 4°0—14°0; 
acetylene, 3°5—52°3; light petroleum vapour, 2°1—5-0; benzene, 
8—6°8. In oxygen: carbon monoxide, 16°7—93°5; hydrogen, 
¥2—91°6 ; water gas, 12‘6—92°0; coal gas, 10°0—73-6; methane, 
65—51°9; ethane, 4:1—45°8; ethylene, 4°1—61°8; acetylene, 
v5—89°4; light petroleum vapour, 2-1—28°4; benzene, ay 


The Influence of the Solvent on the Temperature- 
coefficient of certain Reactions. A Test of the Radiation 
Hypothesis. Henry Epwarp Cox (T., 1921, 119, 142—158). 
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Mutual Reaction of Oxalic Acid and Iodic Acid: Infly. 
ence of Temperature and Dilution. Grorces Lemorne (Comp, 
rend., 1920, 171, 1094—-1100).—At low temperatures and high 
dilutions, the decomposition of iodic acid in solution by oxalic acid, 
with the consequent liberation of iodine and carbon dioxide, pro- 
gresses extremely slowly. ‘The velocity of reaction increases rapidly 
with rise in temperature or with increase in concentration of the 
reagents. In all cases, there is a slight retardation at the com. 
mencement of the reaction, until the solution becomes saturated 
with iodine. If the solution is previously saturated with iodine, 
this retardation is not noticed. W.G. 


Some Properties of Explosives. <A Lecture delivered before 
the Chemical Society on December 16th, 1920. Str Roserr 
RoBerRTSon (T., 1921, 119, 1—29). 


The Thermal Decomposition of Acetylene in Contact 
with Metallic Catalysts. E. Tiepe and W. Jeniscu (Brennstof. 
Chem., 1920, 2, 5—8).—Acetylene was passed at the rate of 
4 litres per hour over different metallic catalysts placed in small 
porcelain boats inside a tube of Jena-glass, 1°4 cm. in diameter and 
40 em. long, electrically heated at temperatures up to 600°. Liquid 
products were collected by freezing and solution in paraffin, and 
estimated by weight, whilst samples of the residual gases were 
analysed. Two sets of metals are distinguished, “ active” and 
“inactive.” The presence of an inactive element had no effect on 
the temperature of decomposition, and little difference in the per- 
centage decomposition was noticed, whether the boat was empty 
or contained one of these metals. At 440°, the first grey mist was 
formed, indicating the commencement of polymerisation, the first 
drops of oil beginning to collect at 540°. At 600°, the residual 
gases contained, on an average, 90% of unaltered acetylene. The 
inert elements used were Al, Sb, Pb, B, Cd, Ca, Cr, Au, C, Mg. 
Mo, Ag, Si, Ta, Tl, Ti, U, Bi, W, Zn, Sn, and Zr, also Pd and Pt 
in compact form. With the active metals, the separation of carbon 
and the formation of the first drops of oil, respectively, commenced 
at the following temperatures, and the percentage of unaltered 
acetylene in the residual gases (temperature of tube, 600°) were as 
given: Fe, 400°, 540°, trace ; Co, 380°, 480°, 17°2%; Ni, 360°, 520°, 
20°2% ; Cu, 310°, 310°, 23°59%; Mn, 450°, 480°, 8°7%. Their action 
is probably due to the readiness with which these metals form 
carbides. Alloys were also tried. Cu-—Au, Cu-Sn, Cu-—Al are 
classed as inactive, whilst Cu-Ni was active. Finely divided Pt 
was also active. W. P. 


Preparation of Active Hydrogenating Metals. A. Brocus? 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1920, [iv], 27, 897—898).—An activated nickel 
may readily be prepared by heating certain of its organic salts, 
such as the formate or the oxalate. In the case of the formate, the 
decomposition is marked at 200—-250°, and very rapid at 270°. 


matic 


furth 
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The oxalate requires a temperature of 320—380°. The nickel so 


"obtained is not spontaneously pyrophoric at the ordinary tempera- 


-‘Biure in contact with air. Cobalt and iron behave in the same 


manner as nickel in this method of preparation. During the 


'Biecomposition of the formate by heat, there is absorption by the 


uickel of a small anount of the carbon dioxide produced during the 
decomposition. W.G 


The Preparation of Active Hydrogenating Metals in 
iquid Media. A. Brocuer (Lull. Soc. chim., 1920, \ivj, 27, 
§y—Y01. Compare preceding abstract).—lf nickel formate is 
heated in cotton oil at temperatures below 150°, no change occurs, 
but from 160—270° the formate is decomposed and the oil under- 
goes partial hydrogenation. ‘Lhe nickel is left in an active state, 
aud will cause the complete hydrogenation of such oil at 100° under 
pressure in an atmosphere of hydrogen. W. G. 


The Réle of Protective Colloids in Catalysis. I. 
Taomas IREDALE (T’., 1921, 119, 109—115). 


Hypotheses on the Unity, of Matter. ©. pe Marianac 
/. Chim. Phys., 1920, 18, 261—269).—A theoretical paper in which 
itis shown that there is nothing improbable in the hypothesis of 
the unity of matter, but the idea will probably always remain a 
purely theoretical conception. Weight is the most fundamental 
property of matter, and probably the only property which belongs 
essentially to the ultimate particles of primordial matter. Specitic 
heat and electricity are properties of the second order which only 
show themselves in those groups of material particles which con- 
titute the chemical atoms, whilst volume is a property which is 
determined by more or less complex groups of atoms which consti- 
tute the molecules of chemical substances. J. F.S. 


Is the Existence of Atoms and Molecules Demonstrated ? 
A. von AntROPOFF (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1920, 38, 321—324).— 
The question of the real existence of atoms and molecules is compli- 
vated by purely philosophical difficulties unless stated in an appro- 
priate manner. Older and newer proofs of the existence of atoms 
are considered not to be convincing, but a more exact demonstration 
may be found in canal rays, which exhibit scintillations on a zine 
sulphide screen. J. R. P. 


Harmony of the Atomic Weights and Mathematics, 
D). Droste (Pharm. Zeit., 1920, 65, 822—823, 1017—1018) —The 
lations discovered by Schmniz (A., 1919, ii, 460) are purely mathe- 
natical and are not peculiar to atomic weights. J. R. P. 


Harmony of Atomic Weights. lv. Scumiz (Pharm. Zeit., 
1920, 65, 945).—Reply to Droste (see preceding abstract), and 
further speculations on the structure of atoms. J. R. P. 
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Is H composed of a Whole-number Part (A) plus ¢ 
Auxiliary Part (4) and a Rotating Electron (C)? F. 
Lorine (Chem. News, 1920, 121, 315—318).—Hydrogen appear 
to be unique in not having a whole-number atom. The fractiona] 
part of its mass is relatively great. Hydrogen does not find its plac 
properly at the heads of Groups I and VII. Its chemical activity is 
evidently not such as to enable it to form stable polymerides answer. 
ing to known elements. There is a gap at the end of Group I that 
does not accommodate any radioactive element. Similarly, there are 
gaps below manganese which seem difficult to fill, and one of these 


would have to be filled by a radioactive element, which seems im-§*» 


probable. On the hypothesis that all elements are polymerides of 
hydrogen, a difficulty arises owing to the fractional value, suggest- 
ing that the fundamental unit has a mass of 1 exactly. Considering 
hydrogen as a complex atom composed of mass parts, a=1-000, 
b=0°0077, and ¢ (an electron)=0°00055, the parts a and 6 could 
possibly more properly be placed at the heads of Groups I and VII 
respectively, thus accounting for the very strong affinity between 
these parts and the great stability of the hydrogen complex ab. The 
separate parts alone might have very great affinities, especially a, 
which could polymerise and form the whole-number atoms. The 
atomic numbers of 6 and a might be 0 and 1, or 2 and 7. Small 
multiples of 6 might also be attached to other elements and account 
for irregularities in the Periodic Table. J. R. P. 


The Mendeléev Series arranged and brought up to 
date in 1917, according to the latest published Atomic 
Weights. G. Bourceren (Mon. Sci., 1920, [v], 10, 241—242).— 
Jandrier (A., 1920, ii, 747) considered that there were still two 
unknown elements to appear in Mendeléev’s series having atomic 
weights about 152 and 216 respectively. The present author claims 
to have discovered two such metals in certain minerals, and he 
names them ekarhodium and ekaerbium respectively. Ekarhodium 
gives a non-volatile chloride, which is decomposed by heat, losing 
chlorine. Its oxide gives salts with the alkali hydroxides. 

Ekaerbium was obtained as its hydroxide, which, when calcined, 
gives an oxide insoluble in acids. Its hydroxide dissolves in hydro 
chloric acid, and on diluting the solution with water a flocculent 
precipitate is obtained. From the hydrochloric acid solution a black 
precipitate is obtained on the addition of ammonium sulphide, and 
the precipitated sulphide, on ignition, is converted into the oxide, 
which apparently has the formula E,O;, as, on reduction in hydro- 
gen at 1000—1100°, it loses 3°40% of its weight. W. G. 


New Periodic Classification of the Elements. Guivussppi 
Oppo (Gazzetta, 1920, 50, ii, 213—-245).—After referring to some 
of the artificialities and anomalies of the Mendeléev system, the 
author describes his own method of classifying the elements, this 
being based on the following principles. Hydrogen is placed first, 
lithium beneath it, and the rest of the elements in order of their 
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jiomic weights, a new period being commenced when a pronouncedly 
netallic element is followed by a decidedly non-metallic element ; the 
ition of the latter, with which the new period begins, is chosen 
yw that neon comes under helium. According to this arrangement, 
the non-metals form five vertical groups and are separated by the 
provalent elements from the metals, which make up eighteen vertical 
goups. The elements in the zerovalent vertical group are indicated 
ty asterisks. 
The eight horizontal periods comprise the following elements: (I), 
Piialone; (II), He*, Li, Ge; (IIL), B, C, N, O, F, Ne*, Na, Mg, 
im. Mal; (IV), Si, P, 8, Cl, A*, K, Ca, Se, Ti, V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Ni, Co, 
(u, Zn, Ga, Ge; (V), As, Se, Br, Kr*, Rb, Sr, Yt, Zr, Nb, Mo, —, 
_Biu, Rh, Pd, Ag, Cd, In, Sn, Sb; (VI), Te, I, X*, Cs, Ba, La, Ce, 
Pr, Nd, Sa, Eu, —, Gd, Tb, Dy, —, Er, Tu; (VII), —*, Yb, —, 
lu, —, Ta, W, —, Os, Ir, Pt, Au, Hg, Tl, Pb, Bi, [Th-D, Ra-D, 
£, -F=Po, AcD], [Th-B, -C,, -C,, Ra-B, -C,, -C,, AcB and C], 
(Th-A, Ra-A, Ac-A]; (VIII), [Em-rh, Em-Ra, Em-Ac}*, [Th, Ra, 
Ac], [M-'Th 1 and 2, Ra-Th, Ux, Uy and Io, Ra-Ac, and Ac}, (Th, 
U,), U. 
The advantages of this system in bringing out both the physical 
ind chemical analogies, not only among the groups, but also among 
ihe periods, are discussed. . FP, 


Periodic Classification of the Elements. J. hi. Paniincion 
(hem. News, 1920, 121, 304).—A spiral representation of the 


ytiodic system, similar to that of Nodder (this vol., ii, 38), but 
showing radioactive changes, isotopes, and the Fajan’s rule, is 
described. J.R. P. 


Periodic System of the Elements irom the Point of View 
athe Theory of Radioactive Disintegration. I. Kixcauor 
\Physikal. Zeitsch., 1920, 21, 711—718).—A theoretical paper in 
vhich the considerations previously published (A., 1920, ii, 611) are 
fwther developed. It is shown that the atomic weights of the 
ements may be calculated by means of the formula A = 2(4/ +), 
in which Jf is the atomic number and 7 the isotope number. It is 
shown that the anomalous atomic weights of the pairs of elements, 
ugon—potassium ; cobalt-nickel; tellurium—iodine, are to be ex- 
jlained by the fact that the element first named has a larger isotope 
wmber than the second, and since the isotope number depends, in 
yart, on the relative period of existence of the isotopes, it follows 
that in the first-named element the isotope with largest atomic 
weight has the longest life, and consequently the atomic weight of 
ihe isotope mixture is eorrespondingly larger, whilst in the case of 
he second element the isotope with the smaller atomic weight has a 
lmger life than the corresponding isotope of the first-named 
lement ; consequently, the atomic weight of the second element is 
maller, and so the anomaly comes into being. On plotting curves 
if the isotope number against the atomic number of the elements 
vith even atomic number in one curve and those of odd atomic 
tumber in another curve, it is found that up to germanium the 
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curve of the even elements lies below the odd elements, thereafie 
up to molybdenum the two curves run side by side and very close 
together, and beyond molybdenum the curve of the even elements 
lies above that of the odd elements. The author shows that many 
even elements show a very close analogy to the next odd element. A 
list of such pairs is given, and a discussion is entered into as to their 
origin. An arrangement of the periodic system is put forward 
which in many respects is similar to that put forward by Crookes 
and by Soddy. J. F. 8. 


Standardisation of Weights. A. J. Horxins, J. b. Zins, 
and Harrier Rocers (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 
2528—2531).—A method is described, which is a slight modifica 
tion of that published by Richards (A., 1900, ii, 534), for redis- 
tributing the error accumulated in a set of calibration weighings 
over the whole of the weights concerned, and not allowing it ail 
to fall on the heaviest weight employed. The method makes use 


a) 


of a box of standards, 100 mg., 1, 5, 50, and 500 grams. J. F. 3. 


Modified Soxhlet Extraction Apparatus. Oskar Hace 
(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 19).—The ordimary siphon tube of the 
Soxhlet apparatus is dispensed with, and the stem of the apparatus 
is bent into a ring-shaped trap, which is provided with a two-way 
tap. The condensed solvent falls from the condenser inio a 
thimble containing the substance to be extracted, and fitted in the 
cylindrical part ot the apparatus, and then passes down the stem, 
through the tap, and into the extraction flask. By turning the 
tap, the solvent may be drawn off from the ring-shaped trap as 
desired. W. P.S8. 


Sulphuric Acid Concentrator and Vacuum Pump. 
O. Maass (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2571—2574).—The 
apparatus described is useful for concentrating solutions under 
reduced pressure. It has the advantage over a mercury pump that 
the vapours removed from the solution are absorbed by the 
sulphuric acid, and so the vacuum is kept down to the vapour 
pressure of sulphuric acid, and not to that of the liquid evaporating. 
the liquid to be concentrated is placed in bulbs, which are cou 
nected to a large, cylindrical vessel filled with glass tubes, below 
which is placed the sulphuric acid reservoir. ‘he apparatus 1s 
exhausted to the point to which a Geissler pump will take it, and 
then the sulphuric acid is forced into the evacuated cylindrical 
vessel by an automatic control (A., 1919, ii, 104), which has the 
effect of absorbing vapours, forcing the non-absorbable gases irom 
the apparatus, and moistening the glass rods in the cylindrical 
vessel with sulphuric acid. The control then withdraws the 
sulphuric acid into the reservoir, which improves the vacuum. This 
process then goes on repeatedly until the evaporation or conced- 
tration is completed. J. F. 8. 
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Device for Preventing Back-flow of Water from Water- 
umps. Hans Dorscu (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 32).—The handle 
of a glass tap is fixed rigidly in a clamp so that the tubes on either 
side of the tap are in a horizontal position when the tap is open; 
he tube on one side of the tap is connected by a piece of rubber 
pressure tubing with the vessel from which the air is to be ex- 
hausted, whilst the tube on the other side of the tap is bent slightly 
downwards and passed through a rubber stopper closing a flask. 
4 second tube passes through the stopper and reaches to the bottom 
of the flask, the outer end of this tube being connected by a piece 
of rubber tubing to the water-pump. If the water pressure 
decreases, water flowing back from the pump enters the flask, and 
the additional weight causes the flask to descend, thereby closing 
the tap; when the water pressure increases, water is drawn from the 
flask, the latter rises, and the tap is opened, thus placing the pump 
once more in connexion with the vessel. W. P.S. 


Expulsion of a Gas from its Solution by Changing its 
Solvent. S. Genevin (Zeitsch. physikal, Chem. Unierr., 1920, 33, 
147).—Ethyl chloride gas, generated by dropping warm water into 
a small amount of ethyl chloride, may be conducted into alcohol 
witil the evolution of bubbles indicates a saturated solution. By 
shaking the alcoholic solution with much water, the insolubility of 
the gas in water is indicated by the evolution of gas bubbles. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Preparation of Nitrogen Peroxide from Air with 
the Spark trom a Weak Induction Coil. S. Gene tin (Zeitsch. 
physikal. Chem. Unterr., 1920, 33, 146—147).—The spark from a 
weak induction coil, if discharged from platinum electrodes 
|—2 mm. apart in a eudiometer tube standing vertically with open 
end up, will generate suflicient nitrogen peroxide to be recognisable 
by colour in half an hour, provided the air in the tube is previously 
well dried by sulphuric acid for twenty-four hours. The gaseous 
contents of the tube, if dissolved by shaking with a very little 
water, will give the test for nitrous acid. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Ignition of Phosphorus under a Bell Jar standing 
wer Water. H. Repensrorrr (Zettsch. physikal. Chem. Unterr., 
1920, $3, 18—20).—Small pieces of phosphorus are placed in a 
porcelain dish floating on water under a bell jar. The stopper of 
the bell jar carries a glass tube sealed at the upper end and con- 
lining tin which has been melted together after being placed in 
the tube in the form of fine granules; at the lower end, a tube of 
diameter large enough to slip over the first is fastened by a wire 
cord so that the length of the tube is adjustable. After placing 
the tube so that it rests directly over the phosphorus, the upper 
part of it is heated until a drop of the hot tin falls on the phos- 
phorus and ignites it. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Properties of Pure Hydrogen Peroxide. I. O. Maass anj 
W. H. Hareurr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2548—2569). 
Pure hydrogen peroxide is obtained as follows: 3% hydrogen per 
oxide, obtained from barium peroxide, is concentrated to 30% 
means of a sulphuric acid concentrator (Maass, this vol., ii, 104), 
It is then distilled at very low pressure to remove the non-volatil 
impurities. A self-acting sulphuric acid pump is used at this stag 
to keep the pressure down. A further concentration by the 
sulphuric acid concentrator at 0° raises the concentration to 90°% 
but above this point it is not possible to go, because of the high 
vapour tension of the peroxide. The final product, 100% hydrogey 
peroxide, was obtained by fractional solidification and melting 
Adopting this method, and using all the precautions noted by th 
authors, a yield of 50% of pure hydrogen peroxide may be obtained 
from the 3% solution. The pure material is found to have th 
following physical properties: m. p. —1°70°, whilst a 96°7% solu 
tion melts at —4°00; density of liquid, at —12-13°, 7 
—6°23°, 1°4705; —0-53°, 1°4638; 1°20°, 1°4617; 5°55°, 
8°30°, 1°4541; 12°60°, 1-4490; 15°30°, 1°4465; and 19°90°, 1°4419; 
density of solid, —4°45°, 1°6434; —7-45°, 1-6437; viscosity, 0-04° 
0°01828 ; 11°90°, 0°01456 ; 12°20°, 0-01447 ; 19°60°, 0°01272; surface 
tension, 0°2°, 78-73; 6-29, 77-79; 11°0°, 77-51; 13°99, 76°47; an 
18°2°, 75°94 dynes; association factor, 3°48; specific heat of liquid, 
U—18°5°, 0°5730; -—32°0—18°0°, 0°5697; specific heat of solid 
—9°0—17-87°, 0-4701; latent heat of fusion, 73-91 cal.; refractive 
index (D), 22°, 1°4140; molecular refractive power, 5°90U. 
Hydrogen peroxide is very slightly soluble in ether, it dissolve 
many normal salts readily, and attacks glass. Pure hydrogen per 
oxide explodes violently when a piece of sodium is added; it 
whitens, but does not permanently destroy, living skin ; it does no 
decompose when kept at 0°. J. FS. 


Properties of Pure Hydrogen Peroxide. II. 
and O. W. Herzperc (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
2569—2570. Compare preceding abstract)——The freezing-pol 
curve of mixtures of hydrogen peroxide and water has been deter 
mined for the whole range of concentration. It is shown that onl} 
one compound, H,0,,2H,O, exists; this has a melting point —5!' 
and corresponds with 48°6% of hydrogen peroxide. J. F. 8. 


Molecular State of Water Vapour. James KrenpaLt (v 
Amer. Chem, Soc., 1920, 42, 2477—2482).—A theoretical pape 
in which the contradictory conclusions of Bose (A., 1908, ii, 9‘) 
and Oddo (A., 1915, ii, 683) with regard to the molecular state 0 
water vapour are discussed, in view of the fact that the unimole 
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cular nature of this substance has been questioned, the existence 
of double molecules at high temperatures and of spontaneous 
jonisation at low temperatures being assumed. It is shown that 
the evidence in support of the equilibria H,O — H’'+OH’ and 
1H,O — (H,O), is in each case entirely insufficient, and that the 
abnormalities in the vapour densities of normal substances at their 
boiling points are similar to that in water vapour at 100°. Such 
abnormalities practically vanish on applying the corrections for 
™ deviations from the perfect gas laws. An equation of state correc- 
tion is similarly necessary im gas reactions at high pressures, in 


il calculations on dissociation in the vapour state, and in Dumas or 


@ Victor Meyer vapour-density determinations. J. F.S. 


The Purification of Air Containing certain Toxic Gases. 
A. DesGrez, GUILLEMARD, and Savis (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 
1177—1179; Chim. et Ind., 1920, 4, 514—517).—For the removal 
of chlorine at a concentration of 1 in 2000, a solution of 220 grams 
of sodium thiosulphate and 175 grams of sodium carbonate in 1000 
cc. of water is sprayed in with a Vermorel sprayer. For a mixture 
of carbonyl chloride and chlorine a 12% solution of sodium carbon- 
ate is the best spray fluid. A fluid containing 240 grams of sodium 
polysulphide and 140 c.c. of soap boilers’ lye in 1 litre is efficient 
for removing chlorine, carbonyl chloride, chloromethyl chloroform- 
ates, acraldehyde, bromoacetone, cyanogen chloride, chloropicrin, 
and benzyl chloride, bromide, or iodide. W. G. 


History of the Knowledge of Combustion. Epmunp O. 
von LippMANN (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1920, 38, 301).—A biblio- 
graphical résumé of the knowledge of combustion in ancient and 
medieval times. W. P. S. 


The Mechanism of some Combustions. H. von 
WaRTENBERG and B. Size (Ber., 1920, 53, [B], 2192—2202).—The 
correctness of the assumption that reaction between two substances 
is preceded by the formation of an unstable additive compound 1s 
now proved in the case of certain combustions. 

Carbon monoxide, for example, must be moist before it will 
react with oxygen at ordinary flame temperatures. The amount of 
water necessary to promote explosion of the ideal mixture is just the 
same, whether the oxygen is provided as oxygen gas or as nitrous 
oxide, and is approximately that quantity which corresponds with 
a partial pressure of 0°5 mm. Moreover, the presence of hydrogen 
may be demonstrated in a carbon monoxide flame, which, in addi- 
tion to Wieland’s proof of the production of formic acid (A., 1912, 
ll, 347), completely supports Dixon’s theory of the mechanism of 
the combustion (T., 1886, 49, 94), thus: (1) CO+H,O=H-CO,H; 
(2) H-CO,H=CO,+H,; (3) H,+0,=H,0,; (4) H,O,=H,0+0. 
In the experiments to prove the first reaction, the explosive gases 
were allowed to stream from a water-gasometer, through a coil 
immersed in a Dewar vessel, then through a short tube packed with 


5—2 
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brass filings to prevent back-fire, and into a tube provided with 
platinum wires to give a spark about 1 em. long. After drying the 
apparatus at 300—400° by means of air circulated over phosphoric 
oxide, alcohol and solid carbon dioxide were placed in the Dewar 
vessel, and the temperature was gradually allowed to rise until the 
gases were moist enough to explode. Explosion took place at about 
23°. The sparks must be regular in order to get comparative 
results, for combination, of course, takes place at every spark, and 
whether the explosion is propagated throughout the gas or no 
depends on the amount of heat developed. In an experiment in 
which the explosion-chamber was heated at one spot by a blowpipe 
flame, the gases reacted over the hot surface even when the tem- 
perature of the drying coil was —80°, giving a flame which slowly 
wandered into the colder parts and was soon extinguished. The 
presence of hydrogen in a carbon monoxide flame was demonstrated 


by burning the gas in a Bunsen burner with quartz tube and hold-§j imi 


ing in the flame a platinum tube attached to an exhausted mercury 
manometer. A fall in the column of mercury indicated diffusion 
of hydrogen into the platinum tube, and was only observed if theff; 
carbon monoxide or air supplies were moist. 

The combustion of hydrogen proceeds via the formation of hydro- 
gen peroxide. It appeared that this might be demonstrated by 
preventing the explosion of hydrogen and oxygen mixtures by 
substances unfavourable to the formation of hydrogen peroxide. 
The mixtures were therefore passed through various liquids, warmed 
to such temperatures that the vapour carried forward was sufiicient 
to prevent explosion. The necessary partial pressures in % of the 
total pressure are as follows: CH,O, 68; CS,, 84°2; HCl, 65°5; NH,, 
63°4; SO,, 58°3; HCN, 59°3; MeOH, 52°0; H,S, 50°0; Me-CHO, 
35°5; Et,O, 33:4; EtCl, 31:9; EtSH, 30°5; Me,O, 29°6; EtNH,, 
27°7; Pr.O, 25°4; Me,CO, 21°3; C,H,,, 19-7; MeCO,Et, 17-3; C,H, 
13°1; Me,N, 14°2; C,H,, 13°6. Obviously, these results throw no 
light on the point in question, for it is scarcely conceivable that 
benzene should be so much more effective than formaldehyde. The 
formation of hydrogen peroxide was approximately determined 
quantitatively by passing a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in the 
ratio 9:1 through a quartz tube narrowed to a capillary, part of 
which was heated and the remainder cooled, and allowing the pro 
ducts to collect in a weighed receiver in a freezing mixture. The 
rate of flow of the gases, the temperature, the weight of water and 
hydrogen peroxide (permanganate titration) formed, and the amount 
of ozone in the issuing gases (iodine titration) were determined. 
Using oxygen and water vapour only, no hydrogen peroxide and 
very little ozone could be found, whereas the amount of hydrogen 
peroxide obtained by burning hydrogen and oxygen was about one 
million times as great as that demanded from the equation H,0+ 
40, — H,0,, and, moreover, decreased, instead of increased, with 
rise of temperature. It appears, therefore, that the union off . 
hydrogen and oxygen at 600—1000° so proceeds that hydrogen per 
oxide is first formed in considerable concentration, then quickly 
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decomposes into water and oxygen, atoms of the latter uniting to a 
yrtain extent to form ozone, which decomposes more slowly than 
jydrogen peroxide and is found in greater concentrations. 

‘A hint of the production of a peroxide-like substance was also 
obtained in the case of cyanogen, and the combustion of methane 
(Bone and Wheeler, T., 1902, 81, 535) may be interpreted in a 
jmilar manner. J. Cc. W. 


Simple Form of Kipp’s Apparatus for the Generation of 
Hydrogen Sulphide. V. B. Connett (Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 
\i).—A wide-mouthed bottle is closed with a rubber stopper 
-B through which pass a delivery tube and a vertical tube reaching to 
the bottom of the bottle; the end of the delivery tube is fitted with 
alength of rubber tubing and a spring clip. The outer end of the 
vertical tube extends just through a rubber stopper closing a second 
-Bimilar bottle which is placed in an inverted position over the first. 
The ferrous sulphide is placed in the first bottle, and the inverted 
bottle serves as a reservoir for the acid when the apparatus is not 
inuse. A bent tube, extending to the top of the inverted bottle, 


allows air to enter or escape according to the change in level of 
the acid. W. P.S. 


Trithiocarbonates and Perthiocarbonates. ERNEST 
Wicknam Yeoman (T., 1921, 119, 38—54). 


Preparation of Selenium Oxychloride. Vicror Lenner 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2498—2500)—A number of 
methods are described for the preparation of selenium oxychloride, 
slenium monochloride, and selenium tetrachloride. Selenium 
monochloride is prepared by suspending powdered selenium or pow- 
dered minerals containing selenium in carbon tetrachloride satur- 
ated with chlorine. The selenium is converted into the mono- 
chloride in the cold, and dissolves in the carbon tetrachloride, whilst 
the chlorides of other elements present are insoluble. The mono- 
chloride is therefore obtained by filtration and distillation of the 
aarbon tetrachloride. 

Selenium tetrachloride is prepared by saturating a cold solution 
of the monochloride in carbon tetrachloride or chloroform with 
chlorine. The tetrachloride is insoluble, and precipitates as rapidly 
a it is formed as a white powder. 

Selenium oxychloride is prepared by adding dry selenium dioxide 
to a suspension of selenium tetrachloride in carbon tetrachloride. 
Reaction takes place in the cold, and the oxychloride dissolves in the 
carbon tetrachloride, from which it may be obtained by distillation, 
b.p. 176-42. A perfectly pure product is obtained by fractionation 
wder slightly reduced pressure. The oxychloride can also be 
obtained by adding the theoretical quantity of water to a suspen- 
[sion of the tetrachloride in carbon tetrachloride, according to the 

equation SeCl, + H,O —> SeOCl,+2HCl. It may also be prepared 
“I from the compound SeQ,,2HCl. This substance is obtained by 
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treating selenium dioxide with dry hydrogen chloride at low tem. 
peratures when an amber-coloured liquid is formed. On mixing thisf 
liquid with phosphoric oxide or calcium chloride and distilling, thei 
oxychloride passes off. The reaction may also be effected by mixing 
selenium dioxide with the dehydrating agent and passing in 
hydrogen chloride in the cold and then distilling off the oxychloride. 
J. F.S. 


The Sub-iodide of Tellurium, TeI,. The System Iodine-#* . 
Tellurium. A. Damiens (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1140—1143), #7 
—From a thermal] study of mixtures of tellurium and iodine in 
varying proportions it is shown that the so-called tellurium sub- 
iodide, TeI,, is not a definite compound, but is a mixture of two ff 
substances, namely, the tetraiodide and a solid solution of tellurium 
and the tetraiodide. The product, having the composition Tel,, 
when melted and allowed to cool, deposits first of all the tetraiodide 
at 215°, and on further cooling the eutectic mixture begins to 
deposit at 170°3° and continues until complete solidification is 
reached. The curve only indicates one definite compound, the §- 
tetraiodide, Tel,. 


Preparation of Hydrogen Triarsenide of High 
Percentage Purity, and its Estimation. H. Tuoms and L, 
Hess (Ber. Deut. Pharm. Ges., 1920, 30, 483—489).—-Pure hydro- 


gen triarsenide is conveniently obtained by the action of water or 
acids on calcium arsenide (compare Lebeau, A., 1899, ii, 288). The 
difficulty and danger of preparing the latter substance can be 
entirely obviated by adding a neutral diluent, such as sand (5'5 
kilo.) to the mixture of powdered arsenic (3°1 kilo.) and coarse 
calcium filings (2°4 kilo.). This mixture is placed in a container 
made of sheet iron, bolted together in such a way that it can be 
entirely opened up at the end of the experiment to remove the 
solid cake of arsenide. The container is placed within a second 
vessel with an air-tight cover, which during the combustion is 
replaced by an asbestos cover with a hole in the centre. The con- 
bustion is started by means of a magnesium—potassium chlorate 
mixture, and slowly extends throughout the entire mass, giving rise 
to an intense glow, but no flame and formation of but little 
arsenious oxide. When cold, the arsenide is removed and ground to 
a coarse powder, and may be then used, instead of sand, in the same 
proportion, as diluent in succeeding preparations. The evaluation 
of calcium arsenide by estimation of the hydrogen arsenide evolved 
on treatment with water is carried out in a brine-charged nitro- 
meter connected at the top with a stoppered bulb absorption vessel 
containing copper chloride solution, and at the base with a closed 
decomposition vessel, also filled with brine and containing 4 
weighed quantity of the arsenide in a small weighing bottle closed 
with a rubber stopper. When all air has been removed the stopper 
is knocked out of the weighing bottle, and the hydrogen arsenide 
and hydrogen evolved collected in the nitrometer. The percentage 
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hydrogen arsenide in the gas is estimated by passing it into the 
spper chloride absorption bulb and shaking vigorously, the residual 
drogen being passed back into the nitrometer and measured. Cal- 
jum arsenide prepared as above described gives about 37—38% of 
hydrogen arsenide as compared with 58% theoretically. The 


ig, theft 
nixing 


i 
ede mainder of the arsenic appears, probably as solid hydrogen 
§ [enide, as a brown powder in the reaction vessel. The gaseous 
iydrogen arsenide usually contains about 0°004% by weight or 14% 
dine-# volume of hydrogen. Aqueous solutions of the gas undergo 
1143) rapid decomposition, with the formation of arsenic, which remains 
ne ‘in in colloidal solution. The decomposition can be followed by titra- 
~ sub. ian of the solution with V/100-iodine. The oxidation occurs in two 
f two giases: AsH; + 31, + 3H,0 = H;AsO; + 6HI, and then, after render- 
rium @%. alkaline with potassium hydrogen carbonate, the usual 
Tel, wxidation to arsenic acid. G. F. M. 
= Softening of Carbon. Juiius Gmacut-Pammrer (Monaish., 
«a 1920, 41, 467—476).—The results of the author’s experiments on 
th the softening of carbon when heated show that impurities exert an 
, the®. , ° pane ° 
G influence, impure carbon being distinctly, although not consider- 
‘ Biibly, more flexible thant the pure element. Graphite rods soften 
. , oly at a much higher temperature than are carbons; this observa- 
Ligh Bion is confirmed by the fact that protracted heating of arc carbons, 
dL. Bihich converts the latter into graphite, raises the softening point 
rdro- #.) 4 marked extent (compare Plotnikow, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1918, 
Ter 9.5205 1919, 20, 25). T. H. P. 
8 
_beff The Preparation of Artificial Diamonds. fF. Fiscner 
(5°5 Bf (Brennstoff-Chem., 1921, 2, 9)—Under pressures which are not 
arse Bibnormally high the separation of carbon in the form of diamond 
Inet #(a non-conductor of electricity) can take place only below 700°; 
1 be Botherwise it appears as graphite (which is a conductor). This 
the Bexplains the small size of the diamonds obtained by Moissan. At 
ond 700° the iron containing the carbon in solution had already solidi- 


ied, so that the carbon could only separate in the form of tiny 
wystals. Larger diamonds could possibly be obtained by the 
itilisation of a substance in which carbon was readily soluble, but 
which would still be molten at 700°. W. P. 


The Methods of Investigating the Molecular Condition 
of Silicate Fusions. H. E. Borkxe (Jahrb. Min., 1914, Beil. Bd., 
89, 64—78).—A review of the methods available for the deter- 


ved § mination of the molecular weight of fused silicates, and of the work 
ro- #0 far published on the subject by different investigators. The 
sel J methods discussed include those depending on determinations of 
sed § surface tension, electrical conductivity, diffusion, and depression of 


: freezing point. E. H. R. 
Se 

perf _Inflammability of Jets of Hydrogen and Inert Gas 
ide {(Helium). P. G. Lepia (J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 1920, 12, 


\¢98—1100).—Experiments were made to determine the maximum 
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amount of hydrogen which could be used with helium in balloon; 
without losing the advantage of non-inflammability. Under thg 
most favourable conditions, a jet of helium containing more thay 
14% of hydrogen can be ignited in air, but from 18 to 20% of 
hydrogen may be mixed with helium without producing a mixtur 
which will burn with a persistent flame when issuing from ay 
orifice under the conditions prevailing in balloon practice. 

mixture containing more than 20% of hydrogen cannot be used 


with safety. WwW. P.&. 


Hydrolysis of the Silicates of Sodium. Roserr Hermay 
Bocuse (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2575—2582).—The hydro. 
lysis of various silicates of sodium in aqueous solution has been 
determined by the electrometric measurement of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration. The results show that if the conclusions reached by 
earlier investigators, to the effect that dilute solutions of sodium 
silicate are highly hydrolysed, are to be accepted, then it follows 
from the present work that the electrometric hydrogen-ion method 
is unsuitable as a means of measuring such hydrolysis. The reason 
for this appears to be in a possible ability of the colloidal silica to 
adsorb or otherwise destroy the effect of a certain proportion of the 
hydroxyl ions in the solution. The effect of dilution on this adsorp- 
tive or retarding influence follows closely the same laws as the 
effect of dilution on hydrolysis. The hydrogen-ion determination 
may serve, however, as a measure of the actual alkalinity of the 
dispersed phase. If the assumptions made in the present paper are 
entirely justified, then it follows that the hydrolysis of the silicates 
of sodium is much lower in dilute solutions than has been held to 
be the case, ranging from 1°58% to 28°43% at a dilution of 10 
litres per gram-mol. in the silicates, which vary in their Na,0: Si0, 
ratio from 1:4 to 1:1. Sodium metasilicate is the most highly 
hydrolysed salt, and the degree of hydrolysis decreases the larger 
the amount of silica in the silicate. J. F.S. 


Carbonates. II. Hans Leitmerer (Jahrb. Min., 1916, 
Beil. Bd., 40, 655—700. Compare A., 1910, ii, 503).—Experi- 
ments are recorded on the crystallisation of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates, in an investigation on the genesis of deposits of these 
carbonates and of dolomite. In presence of magnesium sulphate, 
calcium carbonate crystallises at 20° from water saturated with 
carbon dioxide only in the rhombic form (aragonite) ; 0°9% of mag- 
nesium sulphate in solution is sufficient to inhibit the appearance 
of calcite. The opinion of Vaubel (A., 1912, ii, 1180) that there is 
a chemical difference between aragonite and calcite, the former 
containing hydroxyl in the form of basic carbonate, is shown 
experimentally to be incorrect. 

Solutions saturated with magnesium hydrogen carbonate deposit 
at the b. p. a basic carbonate, Mg,C,0,9,6H,0, in the form of slender 
needles. This basic carbonate is deposited alone at temperatures 
down to 65°, but at 60° it appears mixed with larger prismatic 
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alloong crystals of the trihydrate, MgCO,,3H,O. Below 55° the trihydrate 
ler tha slone is formed, down to about 6—10° (compare A., 1910, ii, 49). 
e thang The pentahydrate, MgCO,,5H,O, is very unstable at ordinary tem- 
20% of peratures, becoming dehydrated to the trihydrate. It is identical 
1ixturgy With the mineral lansfordite. Many attempts to synthesise crystal- 
om ang line magnesite were made without success. After a long discussion 
itis concluded that the mineral is probably of marine origin. Amor- 
phous magnesite is formed by the decomposition of magnesium sili- 
cates by carbonic acid. Experiments lasting over several months 
vere made on the solubility of serpentine and olivine in water con- 
iaining varying proportions of carbon dioxide, and it was proved 
that the minerals are attacked with formation of silica and mag- 
nesium carbonate. The latter probably first appears in nature as 
the trihydrate, and undergoes slow transformation into the amor- 
phous, anhydrous form. Numerous attempts were made to obtain 
synthetic dolomite by crystallisation of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates under different conditions, but without success. Prob- 
ably mixtures of the composition of dolomite are formed from sea- 
water, and undergo recrystallisation into dolomite by processes not 
yet discovered. 

The following solubilities in water, saturated with carbon dioxide, 


reason 
lca to 
of the 


lsorp-@ at the ordinary temperature, were determined: crystallised mag- 
is theff nesite, 0'08 gram; amorphous magnesite, 0°22 gram; and dolomite, 
1ationf "11 gram per litre. E. H. R. 
of the 


~ “i A Complex Combination of Thallium and Hydrofluoric 
eats Acid. Bartor (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1143—1145)—When 
” thallium is dissolved in hot dilute hydrofluoric acid and the solution 

evaporated to dryness, a compound, H,TIFs, is obtained, which 


“~ crystallises from water in white, elongated prisms. On heating, it 
mae gives off hydrogen fluoride, and its aqueous solution is acid, but 
ra does not attack glass, the fluorine ion being masked. The neutral- 


isation curve indicates that this new complex acid can form two 
_B types of salts, KHTIF, and K,TIF;. The specific coefficient of 
1916, magnetisation is 50% higher than the value calculated from the 


‘peri elements. W. G. 
slum 
nee The Reaction between Nitric Acid and Copper. Lancetor 


with 4tisBury Bacsrer (T., 1921, 119, 82—87). 

mag- 

ane’ Solubility of Cupric Hydroxide in Concentrated Sodium 
re is’ Hydroxide Solution. Erica Mi.urer (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 
rmer™ 1920, 38, 303—305).—Cupric hydroxide dissolves in concentrated 
1own # Sodium hydroxide solution, yielding a violet-blue coloured solution ; 
in the case of 48% sodium hydroxide solution, the latter may dissolve 
posit f about 30 grams of copper per litre. The solution is not, however, 
nder’ stable. The author discusses the reaction, particularly as regards 
ures’ the cause of the decomposition, state of the dissolved copper. etc. 
aatic W. P.S. 
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Density of Aluminium from 20° to 1000°. J. D. Epwaxps 
and T. A. Moormann (Chem. Met. Eng., 1921, 24, 61—64).— 
The density of liquid metals that do not attack quartz may be 
determined by ascertaining the apparent loss in weight of a hollow 
quartz cylinder loaded with iron or nickel and immersed in the 
molten metal. Aluminium, however, rapidly attacks quartz, especi- 
ally at temperatures above 700°; the authors, therefore, used a 
densimeter consisting of a small graphite cylinder with a tightly 
fitting lid enclosed in a larger cylinder, filled to within 4 in. of 
the top of the smaller cylinder with molten aluminium in which a 
thermocouple was fixed. The smaller cylinder was filled with the 
molten metal, the lid screwed down, and the whole apparatus 
brought slowly to the desired temperature. After removing the 
metal that exuded from the opening provided in the lid, the metal 
in the outer cylinder was poured out, the apparatus allowed to cool, 
and the metal in the inner cylinder weighed. The volume of the 
cylinder had previously been determined by weighing the amount 
of mercury required to fill it, and due allowance was made for the 
expansion of the graphite. By this means it is found that liquid 
aluminium (99°75% Al), at its melting point (658°7°), had 
[658-7 2°382, whilst the annealed solid metal has D® 2°703. The 
density at temperatures above 658° is given by the equation 
D, = 2-382 —[0°000272(t—658)]. The shrinkage on solidification is 
approximately 6°6%. A. RB. P. 


Hydrates of Aluminium Nitrate. Kenzo Inamura (Jem. 
Coll. Sci. Kydtd 1920, 4, 105—112).—See A., 1920, ii, 625. 


The Transformation of Aluminium Silicates by Salt 
Solutions at Temperatures up to 200°. Hans ScuneiperHéun 
(Jahrb. Min., 1915, Beil. Bd., 40, 163—228).—A statistical study 
of the work of Lemberg, Thugutt, and others, who carried out a 
very large number of analyses of the products obtained by the 
action of different salt solutions on many natural and synthetic 
aluminium silicates at temperatures up to 200°. It is shown that 
by the action of salt solutions on felspars, leucite, nepheline, zeolite, 
hauyn, sodalite, scapolite, as well as on amorphous synthetic sili- 
cates and on kaolin, allophane, etc., silicates of the type 
R’0,A1,03,2S8i0,,yH,O are obtained as primary transformation 
products, in which the molecular ratio of base R”O to alumina is 
always 1:1. By continued action of alkali hydroxides or carbon- 
ates, the product is left with 2SiO,. The amount of water present 
depends on the nature of the base and on the physical condition 
of the original material. In these primary products the base R’0 
is readily exchanged by the action of other salt solutions with 
formation of secondary products. The silica content remains con- 
stant during such secondary transformations. Another type of com- 
pound is formed by the action on the silicates enumerated above 
of highly concentrated sodium hydroxide or carbonate solutions. 
The products are of the type Na,O,A1,0,,2Si0,,yH,O,zNaX, where 
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X may be any organic or inorganic acid radicle. The molecular 
am of the water and the added salt NaX always bears a simple 
ntio to the alumina. By the secondary action of other salt solu- 
ions the compounds of this type are decomposed, the combined 
alt NaX being detached and products formed similar to the second- 
ay products of the first type. The physical and chemical proper- 
ties of these substances are fully discussed, and their close relation- 
hip to the permutites is emphasised, particularly their amorphous 
character and easy susceptibility to basic exchange. E. H. R. 


The Reduction of Permanganate by Arsenious Acid. 
Max GeEtoso (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1145—1148)—When 
potassium permanganate is reduced in acid solution by arsenious 
aid a green solution is obtained, from which, on keeping, a red- 
lish-brown precipitate is obtained. The manganese is reduced to a 
state corresponding with an oxide, Mn,O;, which, however, does 
not show the characteristics of a definite oxide. It is possible that 
the reduced solution contains a double salt, comprising a colourless 
wanganous salt and a green, unstable salt in which the oxide, 
MnO,, functions as a base (compare Frémy, this Journ., 1877, 


i, 52). W. G 


Electrolytic Preparation of Sodium Permanganate; 
(. 0. Henxe and O. W. Brown (J. Physical Chem., 1920, 24, 
(0#8—616).—A manganese anode containing 92:0% of manganese 
was used, the impurities being mainly iron, silicon, and carbon. The 
cathode was a perforated platinum plate. In all cases 350 c.c. of 
dectrolyte are used, containing 10 grams of sodium hydroxide per 
litre. The addition of excess of calcium hydroxide to the solution 
raises the current efficiency at 25° from 16°4% to 32°8%. The cal- 
cium hydroxide appears to form a film over the cathode, which 
acts as a diaphragm. ‘The current efficiency is greatest (38%) at 
acurrent density of 13 amperes per sq. dem. at low temperatures 
(8°). It appears that the efficiency increases as the temperature 
decreases. ‘The higher the valency with which the metal goes into 
solution the higher is the discharge potential. J. R. P. 


Solubility of Metals in Acids containing Formaldehyde. 
Rocer C. Grirrin (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 1159—1160).— 
The presence of 1% of formaldehyde in dilute sulphuric acid or 
hydrochloric acid (1:1) decreases very considerably the solvent 
action of these acids on wrought iron, cast iron, and steel ; the effect 
is less in the case of 10% nitric acid, possibly on account of second- 
ary reactions. The solvent action of the acids on brass, tin, solder, 


and nickel is not greatly affected by the presence of formaldehyde. 
W. P. $. 


Chemistry and Crystallography of some Fluorides of 
Cobalt, Nickel, Manganese, and Copper. fFroyp H. 
EpminsterR and Hermon C. Cooper (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 
42, 2419—2433).—The fluorides of cobalt, nickel, manganese, and 
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copper can be prepared by dissolving either the hydroxide or the 
carbonate of the metal in hydrofluoric acid. The same derivative 
is obtained whichever compound is used. In all cases a crust-like 
product was obtained when the original solution was evaporated. 
From the slightly acidified (HF) water extract, crystals of the acid 
fluorides were obtained, which have the general formula 
MF,,5HF,6H,0. 

These fluorides are not permanent in the air, but decompose, losing 
hydrogen fluoride, and in the case of the copper compound water 
is also lost. The formation of the hydrated crystalline crust is dis. 
tinct from that of the hydrated acid crystals. In this crust the ratio 
of metal to fluorine for the cases cobalt and nickel was found to be 
approximately 1:2 with a varying water content. The crust differs 
from the crystals in solubility and form, as well as in composition. 
The acid fluorides of cobalt, nickel, and manganese form rhombo- 
hedral crystals with prismatic cleavage, parallel extinction, and 
uniaxial positive character, and therefore constitute an isomorphous 
series. The acid fluoride of copper crystallises in the monoclinic 
system ; it is pleochroic, and shows three cleavages parallel to three 
faces. The salts have the following densities: cobalt, 2-0445 ; nickel, 
2°006 ; manganese, 1-921; and copper, 2°4055. From the original 
preparation of copper fluoride, small crystals of the normal fluoride, 
CuF,,2H,O, were obtained, which were too small for measurement. 
On recrystallising these from water they reverted into the acid 
fluoride. J. F.S. 


Properties of Subsidiary Valency Groups. I. Molecular 
Volume Relationships of the Hydrates and Ammines of 
some Cobalt Compounds. II. Subsidiary Group Mobility 
as Studied by the Heat Decomposition of some Cobalt- 
ammines. Grorce L. Crarx, A. J. Quick, and Wituiam D. 
Harkins (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2483—2498).—The 
specific gravity of a number of cobalt derivatives has been deter- 
mined at 25° with the object of ascertaining the influence of the 
volume of the constituents on the stability of the cobalt ammines 
and hydrates. The methods of preparation and analysis are 
described in all cases. The following values of the specific gravity 
at 25° are recorded: anhydrous cobaltous chloride, 3°356 ; cobaltous 
chloride hexahydrate, 1924; cobaltous chloride dihydrate, 2-477; 
hexamminecobaltous chloride, 1-497 ; pentamminecobaltous chloride 
monohydrate, 1:559; pentamminecobaltous chloride, 1°580; tetr- 
amminecobaltous chloride, 1-593 ; diamminecobalt chloride, a 2°097, 
8B 2°073; pentamminecobaltic chloride, 1°819; aquopentammine 
cobaltic chloride, 1°776; hexamminecobaltic chloride, 1°744; 
anhydrous cobaltous sulphate, 3°710; cobaltous sulphate hepta- 
hydrate, 1°948; cobaltous sulphate hexahydrate, 2°029; cobaltous 
sulphate tetrahydrate, 2°368 ; pentamminecobaltous sulphate, 1°703; 
and tetramminecobaltous sulphate dihydrate, 1-805. The mole 
cular volume is calculated in each case, and from these values the 
apparent volume of the subsidiary group in the compound is calcu- 
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lated, and the percentage compression. It is shown that water and 
ammonia in subsidiary groups have volumes in the ratio 
14:265:19°33. The volume of the ammonia group in the cobaltous 
chloride ammines increases in passing from the hexammine to the 
diammine. Decammine cobaltous chloride has been prepared as 
a brown powder, D 1:71, by passing ammonia over anhydrous 
cobalt chloride, which is nearly colourless for many hours; the 
hexammine is first formed, and then, after several hours, the colour 
slowly changes to brown. The existence of this compound is not 
well established ; it has been obtained twice, but both times from 

rtions of the same specimen of cobalt chloride; other specimens 
of cobalt chloride did not give it. Analysis of the brown com- 
pound gave NH, 0°5661, Co 0°1966, Cl 0°2358; Co(NHs),9Cl 
requires NH, 0°5673, Co 0:1964, Cl 0°2362. The vapour-pressure 
curve lies very much above that of the hexammine, and, on keep- 
ing, it loses its colour and passes into the hexammine. The pre- 
paration of the compound is probably dependent on the amount of 
moisture present in the anhydrous chloride. The effect of heat on 
certain ammine derivatives of cobalt has also been investigated. 
In the case of hexamminecobaltic chloride, an evolution of 
ammonia commenced at 173°, and at 181° ammonium chloride sub- 
limed, with the formation of chloropentamminecobaltic chloride, 
[(Co(NH;),Cl|Cl,; on raising the temperature to 260°, the decom- 
position is represented by the equation 6[CoCl,,6NH,;]—> 6CoCl, + 
6NH,Cl + N, + 28NHs. With  mononitropentamminecobaltic 
chloride, a notable gas pressure was observed at 100°, whilst at 
210° rapid evolution of gas took place. The gas liberated below 
248° consisted of 70°3 c.c. nitrogen and 16°8 c.c. ammonia. The 
decomposition is represented by [Co(NH;);(NO,)|Cl, —- NH3;+ 
INH,Cl+ NH,*-NO,+ CoN ; NH,NO, —> N,+2H,0; 2CoN+3H,0 
— Co,0,+3NH,. In the case of trinitrotriamminecobalt, slight 
evolution of gas commences at 158°, but at 164° decomposition 
takes place with almost explosive violence, forming nitrogen, water, 
and cobaltic oxide, according to the equations 

2[Co(NH;)3(NO,)3] —> 2CoN + 2HNO,+4NH,°NO, ; 
4{NH,-NO,—> 4N,+8H,O; 2CoN + 2HNO,—> Co,0;+ H,O + 2N3. 
J. F.S. 


Physical Properties of Nickel. P. D. Merica (Chem. 
Met. Eng., 1921, 24, 73—76).—A compilation of the most trust- 
worthy results obtained for the thermal, electrical, magnetic, 
mechanical, and optical properties of pure and commercial qualities 
of nickel. A. R. P. 


The Hexabasic Polymolybdates. 8S. Posrernak (Compt. 
rend., 1920, 171, 1213—1215. Compare this vol., ii, 51).—When 
increasing quantities of hydrochloric acid are added to a saturated 
solution of hexammonium heptamolybdate, a series of hexabasic 
polymolybdates having the general formula 

(NH,0);Mo00(0-Mo0,),,0*MoO(ON Hy); + »H,O 
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are obtained. Of these, the following have been prepared: the 
nonamolybdate, the undecamolybdate, the dodecamolybdate, hydr. 
oxypentammonium  tridecamolybdate, dihydroxytetrammonium 
tridecamolybdate, and trihydroxytriammonium tridecamolybdate, 
(NH,0);Mo0(O-Mo0,),,0*MoO(OH);,19H,O. All these _ poly. 
molybdates are transformed by an excess of alkali into ortho. 
molybdates, for which the author suggests the constitution of hexa. 
basic trimolybdates, (RO),;MoO-O-Mo0O,°O-MoO(OR),; + H,O 

WwW 


Lat. J . 


The Tetrabasic Polymolybdates. S. Posrernak (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 172, 114—117. Compare this vol., ii, 51, and pre- 
ceding abstract).—If 25 c.c. of 2N-sulphuric acid and 10 grams 
of ammonium sulphate are added to 100 c.c. of a 10% solution of 
ammonium molybdate, ammonium trihydrogen tetramolybdate, 
NH,0-(OH),MoO(O-Mo0O,),*OH,5H.O, described by Rosenheim as 
an octamolybdate (A., 1897, ii, 497), is obtained. In a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, this salt loses its 5H,O, and a further molecule 
of water at 130—160°. Its aqueous solution when warmed at 40° 
gives needle-shaped crystals of ammonium trihydrogen penta- 
molybdate, NH,O-(OH),MoO(O-MoO,),-OH, described by Rosen- 
heim and Felix as a decamolybdate (A., 1913, ii, 224). If the 
tetramolybdate is recrystallised twice from water at 75°, the in- 
soluble portion being filtered off, it gives triammonium trihydrogen 
tridecamolybdate, (NH,0O),;Mo00(O*MoO,),,0°MoO(OH),,19H,0, 
the insoluble portion being ammonium trihydrogen hexamolybdate, 
NH,0-(OH),MoO(O-Mo0O,);-OH,H,O. All these tetrabasic poly- 
molybdates, which contain, at the most, seven molybdic groups, 
arise from the decomposition of a more complex salt, which the 
author has separated by dialysis as ammonium pentahydrogen tri- 
decamolybdate, NH,O-(OH),MoO(O-Mo0O,),,0°MoO(OH)s. 

The condensation of molybdic acid thus reaches its limit by the 
formation of tridecamolybdic acid. The current classification into 
ortho-, meta-, and para-molybdates is unsatisfactory. There only 
exist two groups of molybdates: (1) the hexabasic polymolybdates, 
of which the ortho- and para-molybdates are only particular cases; 
(2) the tetrabasic polymolybdates, which arise from the former by 
hydrolytic rupture of their chain. W. G. 


Hydrolysis of Zirconyl Chloride and Sulphate at 0° and 
20°. F. P. Venasre and D. H. Jackson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 
1920, 42, 2531—2534).—The hydrolysis of 0°2M-, 0-1M-, and 
0°014-solutions of zirconyl chloride and zirconyl sulphate has been 
followed by the change in the relative conductivity with time at 
0° and 20°. The conductivity increases slowly for three to four 
hours, at which point the experiments were interrupted. There 
appears to be in all cases an initial temperature adjustment on dis- 
solving the salts, which is more noticeable at the higher tempera- 
ture. A further set of experiments were carried out with zircony! 
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chloride at the same temperatures and concentrations, in which 
95-c.c. portions of the solution were withdrawn from time to time, 
and the ratio ZrO,/I1O, determined by titrating with iodic acid. 
Here also the temperature adjustment is to be observed. The 
precipitates obtained with iodic acid indicate the probable exist- 
ence of the basic iodates 3ZrO(OH),,4ZrO(IO,),, 
2Zr0(OH),,ZrO(105)o, 

ZrO(OH),,2ZrO(I03)., and 3ZrO(OH),,2ZrO(103),. These com- 
pounds are obtained by washing the precipitates with either hot or 
cold water. J. F.S. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Bismuth. A. Crassen 
and O. Ney (Ber., 1920, 53, |B], 2267—2270).—Magnesium 
phenyl bromide is treated with an excess of bismuth bromide (re- 
distilled; in some cases made from pure metal) in ethereal solu- 
tion, and the product is decomposed by ice-water and distilled in 
a current of steam. The residual non-volatile bismuth triphenyl, 
BiPh,, m. p. 77°6°, is purified by crystallisation from absolute 
alcohol, and distillation (b. p. 242°/14 mm., 208°/0-07 mm.), and 
for the purpose of atomic-weight determination is left for ten hours 
over phosphoric oxide in a cathode-ray vacuum before weighing. 
Transference into bismuth oxide is effected by mixing weighed por- 
tions with pure oxalic acid in a porcelain crucible, moistening with 
pure alcohol, heating in an electric quartz muffle furnace at 250° 
(twenty hours), 250—400° (five hours), then 750°, and finally 
igniting in a stream of oxygen. From ten values of the ratio 
2BiPh,: Bi,O,, the atomic weight of bismuth is obtained as 208°920 
(lowest), 209°072 (highest), and in mean, Bi=208°9967, a value 
which agrees with Hénigschmid and Birckenbach’s recent deter- 
mination (A., 1920, ii, 549). J.C. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Chemistry of the Earth’s Crust. Henry 8. Wasuineron 
(J. Franklin Inst., 1920, 190, 757—815).—The chemical composi- 
tion of the materials of the earth is discussed. Elements are 
divided into two groups: (1) petrogenic elements, characteristic of 
igneous rocks, and of low atomic weight; (2) metallogenic elements, 
rare or absent in igneous rocks, but occurring in ores of high 
atomic weight. Beneath the silicate crust it is suggested that there 
is a zone essentially of nickel—-iron, and below this a central core 
of metallogenic elements. The average densities of the continents, 
ocean floor, and various smaller regions of the earth appear to be 
inversely as their elevations. J. R. P. 
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Classification of the Sulpho-salt Minerals. Enpcar T. 
Wuerry and Witiiam F. Fosuac (J. Washington Acad. S¢i, 
1921, 11, 1—8).—The scheme previously outlined (A., 1920, 
ii, 764) is carried on for this group. The main divisions are based 
on the ratios of acid to basic sulphides, and the groups on the 
crystalline form. Minerals containing both univalent and bivalent 
metals are regarded as double compounds rather than as 
isomorphous mixtures. The sulpharsenate-sulphantimonate division 
is discarded, enargite, for example, being placed in the enargite 
(orthorhombic) group of the 5:1 division, and the formula written 


as Cu,S,4CuS,As,S,=Cu,Ass,. L. J. 8. 


Secondary Sulphide Ore Enrichment : Copper Sulphides 
and Hydrogen Sulphide. S. W. Youne and Nem Prestoy 
Moore (Fcon. Geol., 1916, 11, 349—-365).—Fragments of massive 
chalcocite, chalcopyrite, bornite, or covellite were kept in sealed 
tubes for several weeks at 30° with liquid hydrogen sulphide and 
water or sulphuric acid (V/10), or potassium sulphide 
(10N—JN /10-solutions). The acid and strongly alkaline solutions 
had little action, the greatest changes being effected by the neutral 
solution. “Blue” chalcocite gives a brown, colloidal solution, 
which flocculates and deposits a sooty coating on the fragment ; this 
ceating afterwards crystallises as small, six-sided plates of 
chalcocite. Iron (2%), present as an impurity in the original 
material, gave rise to chalcopyrite. Bornite breaks down into 
crystallised chalcopyrite, chalcocite, and covellite. “White” 
(‘“‘ pseudo-hexagonal”’) chalcocite, chalcopyrite, and covellite are 
only slightly attacked. L. J. 8. 


Sulphide .Ore Enrichment: Formation of Chalcopyrite. 
S. W. Youne and Neri Preston Moore (Zcon. Geol., 1916, 11, 
574—581).—Chalcocite and covellite were kept in sealed tubes for 
several weeks at 30° with liquid hydrogen sulphide, water, and an 
iron compound (ferrous sulphate, ferrous sulphide, or magnetite). 
A crust of pyrrhotite crystals was formed at the junction of the 
solution and the liquid hydrogen sulphide. Chalcocite gives rise 
to the formation of chalcopyrite, but covellite is only slightly 
attacked. When the chalcocite and magnetite are in actual con- 
tact, the action is much more intense. Bornite (Cu;FeS,) is prob- 
ably a molecular compound of CuFeS, (chalcopyrite) and 2Cu,$ 
(chalcocite), and chalcopyrite is perhaps Cu,S,FeS,FeS,. 

L. J. 8. 


A Crystalline Normal Dolomite from the Kneifelspitze, 
Berchtesgaden, Bavaria. Emanvuet Guiarzer (Centr. Min., 1919, 
289—293).—The dolomite is found in the form of rock-fragment: 
of varying size, distinguished from the surrounding, pale yellow 
limestone by their white colour. The fragments are much 
weathered, and show on the surface a fine-grained, crystalline, 
sugar-like structure. The dolomite has D 2°792, contains only a 
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trace of hygroscopic water, dissolves practically completely in hydro- 
chloric acid, and corresponds in composition with normal dolomite, 
CaCO,,MgCOsg. E. H. R. 


Orthoclases containing Barium. G. Tscnermax (T'sch. Min. 
Mitt., 1914, 32, 5483—544).—-Analysis I, by R. Zstemonpy, is of 
twinned crystals, D 2-575, of sanidine, from Samothrace Island, 
Egean Sea; II, by E. Kolisko, of pure, water-clear adularia, from 
the St. Gothard district: 

SiO, Al,0;. Fe,0;. BaO. K,O. Na,O. Total. 

I. 64-76 19-61 0-46 1-17 9-75 3-32 99-67 

II. 64-47 19-29 _ 0:78 14-11 143 100-08 
L. J. S. 


Composition of Aluminous Augites. G. Tscnermak (Z'sch. 
Min. Mitt., 1914, 32, 520—534).—A discussion of recent analyses 
in the light of the theory [mixing of the molecules Ca(Mg,Fe)Si,O, 
and MgAl,SiO,] proposed by the author in 1871, and a criticism 
of Boeke’s work (A., 1914, ii, 283). Although the compound 
MgAl,SiO,g has not been prepared artificially, its existence is prob- 
able. The corresponding calcium compound, CaAl,SiO,, and 
Mg.Si,O, (clinoenstatite), are also assumed to be present to explain 
certain analyses. L. J. S. 


Analysis of Rumpfite. G. Tscnuermax (Tsch. Min. Mitt., 
1914, 32, 542—543).—Material from the original locality in Styria 
is compact to fine grained, with pale yellowish-green colour, and 
often encloses small crystals of dolomite. Detached scales are opti- 
ally positive with weak birefringence and variable axial angle, the 
optic axial plane being parallel to a side of the hexagonal outline. 
These optical characters are those of clinochlore, and the following 
analysis, by T. Panzer, agrees closely with that of typical clino- 
chlore from Achmatovsk. Material dried at 100° contains 12°39% 
H,0. The alkalis and slight excess of silica are referred to inter- 
mixed mica: 

SiO, Al,O;. Fe,0; FeO. MgO. K,O. Na,O. H,O. Total. 
31-31 20-07 0-82 1:36 33:30 085 0-39 12:87 100-97 
L. J. S. 


A Diopside containing Manganese from the Radautal 
near Harzburg. J. Unuie (Jahrb. Min., 1914, Beil. Bd., 39, 
446—449).—Analysis of the mineral gave the following result: 

Loss on 

SiO, TiO, Al,0;. FeO. MnO. MgO. Ca. ignition. Total. 

51-92 O31 254 616 1-08 1249 24-76 0-44 99-70 
The mineral is to be regarded as a diopside rather than a pyroxene. 
It contains too little manganese to be classed as a “ schefferite.” It 
occurs embedded in prehnite in growths 0-1 mm. thick and 0°5—0°75 
mm. long or in tiny, pale red veins of much smaller dimensions. It 
has D 3°30—3°33, mean refractive index 1°68. E. H. R. 
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Anthophyllite from Moravia. Kari Scuirmeisen (Tsch, 
Min, Mitt., 1914, 32, 512—519).—At Podoli, near Bobrau, granite 
is intrusive into a bronzite-bearing serpentine, and it contains em. 
bedded blocks and nodules of the serpentine. At the contact 
between the two rocks, and also surrounding the embedded blocks of 
serpentine, is a zone, 1—1°5 cm. thick, of fibrous anthophyllite, the 
fibres of which are arranged perpendicularly to the contact. Some 
biotite and actinolite are also present. The anthophyllite is almost 
colourless ; it is orthorhombic and optically positive, with wide axial 
angle, D 3°0. Analysis by M. Kress gave: 


SiO,. Al,O,. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Alkalis.H,O. Ign. Total. 
56-34 233 9-76 2-05 0-80 23°39 0-60 1:13 1-64 98-04 


These minerals are clearly of contact-metamorphic origin; the 
anthophyllite and actinolite were evidently formed by the addition 
of silica from the granite magma to the olivine of the peridotite, 
whilst the biotite may have arisen by the addition of magnesium 
silicate from the peridotite to the muscovite of the granite. 

L. J. §. 


Enclosures in Styrian Basalt tuffs. Jos. Scnapier (/'sch. 
Min, Mitt., 1914, 32, 485—507) —Basalt-tuffs containing blocks 
(“bombs ’’) of various rocks foreign to the basalt occur at several 
places in southern Styria. The olivine-bombs (bulk analysis I) 
agree closely in composition with lherzolite, and contain olivine, 
50°8; bronzite, 28°4; chrome—diopside, 13°8; picotite, 6-4; H,0, 
0°4%. Dilute hydrochloric acid dissolves the olivine portion, the silica 
of which also goes into solution; analyses are given of the soluble 
(II) and insoluble portions. When exposed to the weather, these 
olivine-bombs become coated with a green, earthy crust (anal. III), 
due to the alteration of the olivine to a mixture of minerals (differ- 
ing apparently from serpentine). Analyses are also given of the 
soluble (IV) and insoluble portions; in this case very little 
silica goes into solution, but potassium hydroxide solution extracts 
3°32% of free silica : 


SiO,. Al,O3. Cr,O3. Fe,O,. FeO. CaO. MgO. H,0O. Total. 
TI. 43-01 3-01 0-28 3-62 589 2-92 38-54 0-94 99-83° 


II. 29:10 0-12 —_ 7-01 — — 26-62 0-38 653-25 
III. 47:37 2-50 0-89 866 288 3-07 22-71 9-14 99-72 
IV. 0-68 0-06 — 9-09 — 0-91 12:06 920 31-67 
V. 40-72 nil — — 9-47 nil 49-88 —- 100-07 


VI. 5340 3°66 034 466 4-04 0-75 33:16 0-26 100-27 
VII. 49:87 544 1-76 2-95 2-50 20-74 16-26 0-55 99-87 
VIII. 39-66 14°27 — 56-07 5:10 10:78 14:56 0-49 100-06 
IX. 47:99 9°36 — 2-48 3-56 19:97 1487 0-59 100-59§ 


* Incl. insoluble 1-62. f Incl. insoluble 2-50. 
¢ Incl. TiO, 4-60, MnO trace, K,O 2-10, Na,O 3-52. § Incl. TiO, 1°25. 


The pale yellow, transparent olivine gave V, D 3°351, correspond- 
ing with Fe,Si0,:Mg,Si0,=1:9-35. The powdered mineral lost 
0°35% at 150° and gained 1°05 at a red-heat, corresponding with the 
conversion of the whole of the ferrous oxide into ferric oxide. The 
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brown bronzite gave VI, D 3°318, corresponding with (Mg,Fe)SiO,, 


anitefi'51; (Mg,Fe)(Al,Fe,Cr),SiO;, 23°38; (Mg,Fe)CaSi,O,, 6°11 mol 
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¥. The leek-green chrome—diopside gave VII, D 3°337, correspond- 
ing with (Mg,Fe)CaSi,O,, 85°71; (Mg,Fe)(Al,Fe,Cr),,SiO,, 14°29 
nol. %. 

Other bombs consist of hornblende and augite, either alone or 
vith biotite and olivine. The black basaltic hornblende gave VIII, 
D 3°266; this composition is discussed; it agrees with Penfield’s 
formula (A., 1907, ii, 102) only when the large amount of titanium 
is reckoned as Ti,O,. The augite (IX) is pale greyish-green in thin 
ection, D 3-323; here the titanium is reckoned as TiO, to obtain a 
metasilicate formula. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Weighing of the Precipitation Vessel with the Precipitate 
in Quantitative Micro analyses. Two Methods based on 
this Principle. Ericn Gartner (Monatsh., 1920,41, 477—498). 
—Two methods are described which permit of the estimation of pre- 
cipitates weighing 2—15 mg. with sufficient accuracy, the only 
requisites being a Kuhlmann microchemical balance and such simple 
apparatus as is easily constructed. In each case the whole of the 
operations are carried out in a single vessel, this being either an 
asbestos filter-tube or a pointed centrifuge-tube. A tare of slightly 
less (1—2 mg.) weight than the vessel is prepared, the three neces- 
sary weighings then requiring only the tare, a 1 cg. weight, and the 
rider. Adhesion of the precipitate to the wall of the vessel causes 


no error, and both procedures are found to give accurate results. 
a. ae Oe 


The Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. 
Ill. The Adsorption of Acid by Filter Paper. I. M. 
Kottuorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 57, 1571—1577).—Filter 
paper cut into pieces of about 0°5 cm.” surface were kept in an atmo- 
sphere saturated with water-vapour until no further increase of 
weight took place. Weighed quantities were then gently shaken 
with dilute acid sclutions of known strength, and after equilibrium 
was reached, aliquot quantities were drawn off and titrated. The 
first paper employed gave results conforming to the adsorption 
equation X/m=ac!/", where X/m is the number of milli-mols. 
taken up by 1 gram of the paper, c is the end concentration of the 
acid, and a and 1/m are constants. By titrating the anion, it was 
found that only hydrion was adsorbed. The results held only for 
very low concentrations of acid, and were found to apply to hydro- 
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chloric, nitric, sulphuric, and oxalic acids, the constants being the 
same for all these. : 

The work could not be completed, as no further supplies of the 
particular paper used could be obtained. Other standard filter 
papers were then examined, and it was found in all cases that the 
amount of acid adsorbed was constant, and was exactly equivalent 
to the alkalinity of the ash. Cotton-wool in which the ash had 
been reduced to a minimum by treatment with hydrofluoric acid 
was found to adsorb scarcely at all. The taking-up of acids by 
filter paper, therefore, appears to be entirely a chemical action. 

8S. I. L. 


Action of Surface Adhesion in Ring Reactions. F. Reiss 
(Zeitsch. dffentl. Chem., 1920, 26, 281—283. Compare A., 1919, 
ii, 166).—The author and G. Diesselhorst have shown (loc. cit.) that 
the greater the surface of contact between two layers of liquid, the 
more sensitive is the reaction in such cases as the diphenylamine 
reaction for nitrates; this increase in surface may be attained by 
carrying out the reactions in test-tubes containing colourless glass 


beads. W. P. S. 


Normalities of Standard Solutions. Yuxicui Osaka (Mem. 
Coll. Sei. Kydté 1920, 4, 113—125).—See A., 1920, ii, 187, under 
the title, “ Influence of Temperature on the Strength of Standard 
Solutions in Quantitative Analysis.” 


The New Indicator. R. W. Kinxreap (Chem. News, 1921, 
122, 4—5).—By the action of ethyl nitrate on magnesium phenyl! 
bromide a deep blue solution was obtained, which had the proper- 
ties of an indicator, turning pink with acids and blue with alkalis. 


J. R. P. 


Volumetric Estimation of Mixtures of Acids and of 
Bases, and of Polybasic Acids or Bases. Henry Tuomas 
T1zaRp and ALFRED Recinatp Boerer (T., 1921, 119, 132—142). 


The Application of Conductivity Titrations in Analysis. 
I. M. Kottuorr (Chem. Weekblad, 1920, 17, 694—-701).—The con- 
ductivity-titration of a strong acid with a strong base, and vice 
versa, is of importance where very dilute or coloured solutions must 
be examined. With weaker acids and bases, the straight lines 
which make the determination so accurate in the first case are not 
obtained. The curves obtained may be regarded as resulting from 
the superposition of two lines, one the conductivity of the disso- 
ciated fraction of the acid or base, the other the conductivity of the 
neutral salt formed ; the latter line starts at the origin, and meets 
both the actual conductivity curve determined by measurement and 
the curve resulting from addition of excess of reagent, and by plot- 
ting it independently, the end-point can be accurately found in all 
cases. In the case of a weak acid being titrated with sodium hydr- 
oxide, for example, the determination is carried out in the usual 
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way. A “salt line’’ is then obtained by adding to a volume of 
water equal to the volume of the dilute acid solution used, increasing 


the § quantities of the sodium salt of the acid, in solution of equivalent 
ilter § concentration to the sodium hydroxide solution used, and at the 
the J same temperature. This salt line is plotted on the same diagram, 
lent and intersects the line given by the titration at the neutralisation 
had § point. 

acid For very weak acids and bases, good results can be obtained only 


if the concentration and the dissociation constants are within j 
certain limits; thus phenol, boric acid, hydrocyanic acid, and others 


L. which have a dissociation constant in V/10-solution not less than 
10-19 (or for V/100-solutions not less than 10-%) can be accurately 
EIss @ determined. For bases, the minimum dissociation constant in 
919, ¥/10-solutions is 1°6x10-!; thus hexamethylenetetramine can 
hat readily be titrated in V/10- or V/100-solution with V-hydrochloric 
the acid, as can also aniline and many of its derivatives, alkaloids, etc. 
une @ A weak acid can be accurately titrated with a weak base, and vice 
by versa, if the dissociation constants are not less than 3 x 10-®, the 
lass dilutions here being unimportant. 
7 The same principles may be applied to the titration of a weak 
7 acid in presence of one either much stronger or much weaker, pro- 
lee vided that the dissociation constants fall within the necessary 
°r §f limits. Where these limits are exceeded, the salt line may be 
ard plotted, or resort may be had to addition of alcohol, by means of 
which the dissociation constants of most organic acids are greatly 
9], § teduced. The case of polybasic acids, and the displacement of a 
ryl weak acid or base by a stronger one, can also be satisfactorily dealt 
- with if the dissociation constants are not too close to one another. 


8. I. L. 


Catalysis of Permanganate Titrations. Pavuit H. Seenirz 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 1196—1197).—The addition of a 
smal] quantity of manganese sulphate solution considerably increases 
the rate of reaction between permanganate and hydrogen peroxide 
or sodium oxalate; the use of the catalyst does not affect the end- 
point of the titration. W. P. S. 


Apparatus for Gas Analysis by Absorption and Titration. 
R. 8. Tour (Chem. Met. Eng., 1920, 23, 1104—1106).—For deter- 
mining the volume of residual gas, after absorption of one con- 
stituent of a gas by a suitable reagent, a gas-volume compensometer 
may be used. The apparatus comprises a gas-flask which can he 
connected at one end by means of a two-way tap either to the 
absorber or to one limb of a manometer, the other limb of which is 
expanded into a compensometer and is completely enclosed by the 
gas flask. ‘The other end of the flask is connected with a reservoir, 
and two marks on the flask serve to indicate a zero and a convenient 
volume for displacement. After the flask has been filled with water, 
communication is established with the absorbing vessel, and the resi- 
dual gas is drawn in by discharging a certain quantity of water. The 
flask is then connected with the manometer, and the correction 
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factor, or the corrected volume at 760 mm., 0°, dry, is read off on 
the scale. The amount of the absorbed constituent in the original 
gas is calculated from 100—Y/Y¥=VJ/22:-4NQ, where Y=the 
percentage of constituent, / =vol. in c.c. of residual gas, corrected 
to standard conditions, J=valency of absorbed constituent, 
N=normality of reagent, Q=c.c. of reagent used for titration. 
The apparatus gives an accuracy of +0°5%. The use of a nomo- 
graph facilitates the graphical solution of the above equation. 
The methods of calibrating the apparatus to determine the com. 
pensometer constant and of graduating the manometric scale are 
described. Wits We 


Estimation of Chlorides in Blood. A. 8. Wermore (J. Biol 
Chem., 1920, 45, 113—118).—The sample of blood is collected in 
dry potassium oxalate, and the proteins removed by a precipita- 
tion of cupric hydroxide. An addition of calcium hydroxide 
powder to the filtrate is then made to remove the oxalate and most 
of the phosphate. After filtration, the chlorides are precipitated 
by adding an excess of standard silver nitrate solution, and the 
estimation made by titrating the excess with potassium thiocyanate. 


s.& BD. 


The Microchemical Reactions of Iodic Acid. G. Denicis 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 62—63. Compare A., 1920, ii, 388, 
555, 706, 751; Bull. Soc. Pharm. Bordeaux, 1920, 211).—A claim 
for priority over Bolland (this vol., ii, 57). W. G. 


Analysis of Mineral Sulphide Water. J. G. Faircuiw 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1920, 10, 559—565).—The alkalinity 
of a water-containing alkali and alkaline earth hydrosulphides 
and hydrogen carbonates increases continuously with the escape 
of hydrogen sulphide or with the precipitation of sulphur. The 
acidity of calcium and magnesium chlorides towards the alkali 
sulphides is pronounced, but has less effect on the hydrogen 
carbonates. Although the addition of a small quantity of barium 
chloride solution to an ordinary carbonate water aids in the 
decomposition of the hydrogen carbonate ions, it has no such effect 
if the water contains a considerable quantity of alkali sulphides. 
A method proposed for the estimation of the carbon dioxide 
present as hydrogen carbon4ite and of volatile hydrogen sulphide 
consists in boiling a quantity of the water for five minutes in a 
rapid current of pure hydrogen, and absorbing the carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen sulphide in an ammoniacal solution containing 
cadmium chloride and barium chloride. This solution is then 
acidified with acetic acid, and the liberated carbon dioxide is 
collected; the hydrogen sulphide remains fixed as cadmium 
sulphide. W. P. 8. 


Water Analysis. V. (Estimation of Sulphuric Acid. 
L. W. Winter (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1920, 38, 311—312. 
Compare A., 1915, ii, 173; 1916, ii, 194, 448; 1917, ii, 501).— 
An approximate estimation of sulphuric acid in potable waters 
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is obtained by observing the time taken by the clear liquid to 
develop the first signs of cloudiness when to 5 c.c. of the sample, 
acidified with 2°5 cc. of 10% hydrochloric acid, 2:5 c.c. of 10% 
barium chloride solution are added. The test is conveniently 
arried out beside a blank in two test-glasses standing on a black 
surface to facilitate observation, and the mg. of SO, per litre 
wrresponding with the time are obtained either from the table 
given, or, preferably, by actual tests on dilute sulphuric acid solu- 
tions of known strength. The upper and lower limits of concen- 
tration for the purpose of this test are about 100 mg. and 10 mg. 
of SO, per litre, the corresponding times being five seconds and 
ive minutes respectively, and the limits of error may be within 
j mg. at the lower concentrations and 10 mg. at the higher con- 
centrations. For a gravimetric estimation of sulphates, it is 
generally necessary to concentrate by evaporation unless large 
quantities are present, but inaccurate results are obtained unless 
alcium is first removed by precipitation with 0°5—1°‘0 gram of 
sodium hydroxide and 1—2 grams of sodium carbonate per litre, 
the precipitate being allowed to settle, and 1000 c.c. of the super- 
natant, clear liquid evaporated to dryness after acidification with 
hydrochloric acid. The residue is then dissolved in 25 c.c. of 
water, filtered from silicic acid, and the sulphuric acid estimated 
as previously described (A., 1920, ii, 504). G. F. M. 


The Use of Permanganate in the Kjeldahl Method 
modified for Nitrates. I. K. Paetps (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Uhem., 1920, 4, 69—71).—-In the estimation of nitrates by the 
modified Kjeldahl process with a sulphuric acid-salicylic acid mix- 
ture, the addition of potassium permanganate at the end of the 
boiling may cause the loss of nitrogen, and it should therefore be 
omitted. W. G. 


Investigation of the Kjeldahl Method for Estimating 
Nitrogen. I. K. Puerps and H. W. Dauprt (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Chem., 1920, 4, 72—76).—For the digestion in open flasks, 25 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid and 10 grams of potassium sulphate, or 8°2 grams 
of sodium sulphate, may be used without loss of ammonia. If the 
amount of acid is reduced to 15 c.c., the loss of ammonia is very 
mall, but if the amounts of sulphates used are appreciably 
increased, losses of ammonia occur. The hydrolysis of refractory 
substances like pyridine zine chloride is complete if the substance 
(0:4 gram) is boiled for two and a-half hours with a mixture of 
07. gram of mercuric oxide, 10 grams of potassium sulphate, and 
25 c.c. of acid in an open flask. 

The influence of the reagents and the apparatus on the accuracy 
of the modified Kjeldahl process is indicated, and in routine work 
the results should be controlled by blank experiments. W. G. 


Influence of Potassium Permanganate on Kjeldahl 
Nitrogen Estimations. Donatp C. Cocurane (J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1920, 12, 1195—1196).—Comparative estimations of 
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nitrogen in feeding stuffs and feces by the Kjeldahl method, with 
and without the addition of permanganate, showed that uniformly 
higher results were obtained when permanganate was used, pro 
vided that the latter was added about ten seconds after the acid 
digestion mixture ceased to boil. w. F. & 


Micro-estimation of Nitrogen in Agricultural Materials, 
W. Gertmann (J. Landw., 1920, 68, 235—249).—A description of 
a micro-method for the estimation of nitrogen in proteins, 
ammonium salts, ete., using only a few mg. for the estimation ; the 
method consists essentially in a micro-Kjeldahl digestion, followed 
by the liberation of the ammonia formed either by steam distil- 
lation or by aspiration with a current of air after the mixture 
has been rendered alkaline. The ammonia is absorbed in 1 /70- 
acid, and the excess of this is titrated with V/70-alkali solution, 
using methyl-red as indicator. W. P.S. 


Gasometric Estimation of Nitrogen and its Application 
to the Estimation of the Non-Protein Nitrogen of Blood. 
R. L. Sreare (J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 45, 223—228).—The first 
step is to treat the substance by the usual Kjeldahl digestion, after 
which decomposition with sodium hypobromite is carried out. 
The method is stated to possess certain advantages over the usual 
Kjeldahl method. J. C.D. 


Iodometric Estimation of Amino-Nitrogen in Organic 
Substances. H. H. Wittarp and W. E, Cake (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 42, 2646—2650).—The Kjeldahl] method of estimating 
nitrogen can be hastened by adding solid potassium persulphate 
to the cold, charred solution of organic matter in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Water must be excluded, otherwise some oxida- 
tion of ammonia occurs. The mixture is warmed carefully for 
about one minute until colourless, and then boiled to decompose 
excess of persulphate. The solution may now be cooled, diluted, 
rendered just alkaline, and the ammonia titrated by means of 
standard sodium hypobromite solution (compare Artmann and 
Skrabal, A., 1907, ii, 196). J.C. W. 


Estimation of Nitrogen Oxides in Gases. G. B. Taytor 
(Chem. Met. Eng., 1920, 23, 1112).—A 2-litre bottle is filled with 
the gas to be examined, oxygen being passed in if not present in 
sufficient quantity to convert nitric oxide into peroxide, and the 
pressure and temperature are recorded. Twenty-five to fifty c.c. 
of 1°5% hydrogen peroxide solution, prepared by diluting the com- 
mercial 3% peroxide with an equal volume of water and neutral- 
ising with 1 /10-sodium hydroxide, are then added, and the mix- 
ture is shaken until the red colour of the gas disappears. After 
five minutes, the bottle is again shaken, and the solution is then 
titrated with W/10-sodium hydroxide, with methyl-orange 4s 
indicator. Percentage nitric oxide= 

224a/ {v(b — p/760)(273/273+ ¢)}, 
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where a=c.c. of V/10-sodium hydroxide, v=volume of the bottle 
in c.c., b=barometric pressure, p=pressure in the bottle before 
sampling, and ¢=temperature of gas. The formula is correct for 
nitric oxide concentrations up to 3%, where volume change, due to 
formation of nitrogen peroxide, may be neglected. If the 
temperature of the gas is much higher than normal temperature, 
a measured volume of water is added after the hydrogen peroxide. 
Then percentage nitric oxide= 
224a/ {(v—v!)(b— p—w/760)(273/273 + t) + 2-24a}, 

where w=vapour pressure of water at ¢° and v/=volume of per- 
oxide plus water. W. J. W. 


Removal of Nitrates by means of Alcohol. R. 
ScHNEIDEWIND (Chem. Met. Eng., 1921, 24, 22).—In analytical 
processes which require the absence of nitric acid or nitrates their 
removal may be more conveniently effected by means of ethyl alco- 
hol than by the usual method of boiling down with sulphuric acid. 
For example, to a solution containing 20 c.c. of nitric acid and 
150 c.c. of water, 15 c.c. of sulphuric acid are added, and when 
nearly boiling 5 c.c. of ethyl alcohol are carefully run in from time 
to time, until further addition no longer causes an evolution of 
nitrous fumes. The boiling is then continued to expel the excess of 
alcohol, and the resulting solution is sufficiently free from nitric acid 
to give no brown ring test, and not to oxidise hydrogen sulphide. 


G. F. M. 


Volatilisation Losses of Phosphorus during Evaporations 
of Phosphates with Sulphuric Acid or Fusions with 
Pyrosulphate. W. F. Hitresranp and G. E. F. Lunpern (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2609—2615).—No volatilisation losses 
of phosphorus occur during evaporations of sulphuric acid solutions 
of phosphates, provided the evaporations are carried on at tempera- 
tures below 150° and stopped when fumes appear. Such evapora- 
tions are best performed over radiators. Volatilisation losses during 
evaporation of sulphuric acid solutions of phosphates are occasioned 
by (i) evaporation to complete expulsion of sulphuric acid, (ii) eva- 
poration at high temperatures, such as 200—260°, and (iii) unduly 
prolonged evaporation at temperatures above 150°. Evaporations 
involving only a drop or two of sulphuric acid, such as apply in 
silica treatments, do not cause measurable losses. Fusions with 
pyrosulphate in covered crucibles and at a dull red heat result 
in appreciable losses in the case of secondary phosphates, and 
may result in slight losses in the case of basic phosphates. Ortho- 
phosphoric acid and primary and secondary orthophosphates suffer 
conversion to pyro- and meta-phosphoric acid or phosphates when 
evaporated to dryness with sulphuric acid or fused with pyrosul- 
phate; such “ converted ” compounds must be subjected to re-con- 
version treatments before precipitation with molybdie acid or 
magnesia mixture. J. F. S. 
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General Method for the Detection and Estimation of 
Arsenic. Emme Koun-Asresr (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 
1179—1182).—The organic matter (animal organs, physiological 
fluids, or foodstuffs) is calcined with a mixture of magnesium oxide 
and magnesium nitrate, using 35 c.c. of a 20% solution of mag- 
nesium nitrate and 1 gram of magnesium oxide, the mixture being 
first dried at 110° (compare Gautier and Clausmann, A., 1917, 
ii, 421). After calcining, the residue is extracted with dilute sul- 
phuric acid and the extract is transferred to a Marsh’s apparatus 
for the estimation. As an alternative the ash is extracted with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the extract being heated on a water-bath 
with potassium iodide, and the iodine liberated titrated with a 
standard thiosulphate solution. The liquid is then made alkaline 
with sodium hydrogen carbonate, and the arsenite present is titrated 
with standard iodine solution. The second titration gives a measure 
of the arsenic present. W. G. 


Estimation of Arsenic in Neosalvarsan [Salvarsan, etc.]. 
A. Krrcuer and F. von Ruppert (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1920, 
30, 419—421).—From 0°2 to 0°3 gram of salvarsan (or its deriv- 
atives) is boiled with 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 15 grams of 
potassium sulphate in a 500 c.c. round flask fitted with a tube 
preferably ground in at the neck, and bent downwards to terminate 
in a bulb absorption tube containing a little water. When all the 
organic matter has been destroyed, the absorption bulb and tube 
are rinsed out into the flask and the liquid is diluted to about 
250 c.c., boiled for five minutes to expel sulphur dioxide, partly 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide, and dilute iodine solution added 
drop by drop in presence of starch to oxidise the last traces of 
sulphur dioxide. The solution is then decolorised with a few 
drops of thiosulphate, and,after saturation with powdered sédium 
hydrogen carbonate, the arsenious oxide is titrated with ./10- 
iodine (1 c.c.=0°003748 gram As). It is advisable to perform a 
blank experiment at the same time as a check on the purity of the 
reagents G. F. M. 


[Estimation of Arsenic Trihydride.| {!. Tuoms and L. Heres 
(Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1920, 30, 483-—-489).—See this vol. 
ii, 110. 


Estimation of Arsenic and Phosphoric Acids in the 
Presence of Large Amounts of Salts. VI. Applications. 
L. DesourpgEaux (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol., 1920, 27, 424—435. 
Compare A., 1920, ii, 770).—stimation in the Presence of Alkali 
and Alkaline-earth Chlorides—When 3% or more of alkaline-earth 
chlorides are present, the solution is rendered neutral to phenol- 
phthalein by cold sodium hydroxide solution (D 1-3), the precipi- 
tate is filtered, and washed with a solution of barium, strontium, or 
calcium nitrate (depending on which of these alkaline earths is 
present in the precipitate) (200 c.c. of a 5% solution, plus 6°5 c.c., 
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5 c.c., or 5 c.c. respectively of sodium hydroxide solution [D 1:3], 
the whole being made to a litre with water). The precipitate is 
dissolved in nitric acid, occluded chlorides are precipitated by silver 
nitrate, and the phosphoric and arsenic acids in the filtrate are pre- 
cipitated by an excess of silver nitrate, as described previously (/oc. 
it.). Errors of +0°03 to +0°30% are reported. When alkali 
chlorides are present in excess, the neutralised solution is treated 
with sufficient 5% barium nitrate solution to precipitate the arsenic 
and phosphoric acids as the tribasic salts, together with an excess 
equivalent to 15 grams of hydrated barium hydroxide per litre; 
sodium hydroxide (D 1°3), equivalent to one-thirtieth of the barium 
nitrate used, is also added. The precipitation is effected on a boil- 
ing-water bath during one hour. After being cooled, the precipitate 
is collected, washed with the barium nitrate solution described above, 
and the estimation completed as usual. 

Estimation in the Presence of Ammonium Chloride——The solu- 
tion of sodium arsenate or phosphate containing ammonium chloride 
is treated on a water-bath with an excess of nitric acid, and then 
evaporated to dryness. The residue is dissolved in a little water and 
nitric acid, traces of sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid are 
removed by barium nitrate and silver nitrate, and the arsenic or 
phosphoric acid in the filtrate is estimated as described, the error 
being + 0°01 to +0°18%. 

Estimation in the Presence of Mirtures of Sulphates and Alkali 
Chlorides —Sulphuric acid (D 1°8) sufficient to liberate the chlorine 
as hydrochloric acid is added, and then as many c.c. of nitric acid 
(D 1:4) as are equal to one and a-half times the weight of the sul- 
phurie acid used, the solution is evaporated to dryness, and then 
again with nitric acid to expel all the hydrochloric acid, and the 
estimation is made with the residue as described above. 

Estimation in the Presence of Chromates.—Five % calcium nitrate 
solution is added sufficient to precipitate the arsenic or phosphoric 
acid as the tribasic salt, and an excess equivalent to saturation with 
calcium hydroxide ; sodium hydroxide solution is then added equiva- 
lent to one-thirtieth of the calcium nitrate solution used. The mix- 
ture is diluted tc 1500 c.c., heated on the water-bath for one hour, 
and filtered hot ; the precipitate is washed with the alkaline calcium 
nitrate solution described above, returned to the precipitation flask, 
dissolved in 1200 c.c. of water and 20 c.c. of nitric acid, and repre- 
cipitated by the alkaline calcium nitrate sclution, this procedure 
being repeated until the precipitate is white and the mother liquor 
gives but a faint reaction of a chromate. The arsenic or phosphoric 
acid in the precipitate is then estimated as usual, with an error of 
+0°11 to +0°22%. CuemicaL ABSTRACTS. 


New Micro-combustion Furnace for Carbon, Hydrogen, 
and Nitrogen Estimations. W. Dautwirz (Chem. Zeit., 1920, 
44, 963).—The apparatus, including absorption stands, is mounted 
on a board covered with “ Eternite,” and is movable as a whole. 
The combustion tube, which is of the dimensions recommended by 
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Pregl, is heated from the sides by gas jets from two parallel gas 
tubes situated on either side of and slightly below it. These tubes 
are supplied with gas from three Bunsen burners which are fixed to 
the board and so constructed as to support the furnace. The part 
of the combustion tube containing the packing rests on an asbestos 
trough, and is covered by a chamber with a slot at the top for the 
escape of furnace gases. The number of gas jets in use can be con- 
trolled at will by means of a special tap. The apparatus can be 
used for the estimation of nitrogen as well as for ordinary combus. 


tions. J. H. L. 


An Aid in the Estimation of Silica. S. R. Scnores (Chem, 
Analyst, 1920, 29, 22—23).—A small amount of methyl-orange is 
added to the acid liquid before evaporation. This serves as an indi- 
cator to ensure acidity, and dyes the gelatinous solid as it separates 
from the solution. Every particle becomes coloured, and is less 
likely to be lost. CremicaL ABSTRACTS. 


Potassium Hydrogen Oxalate as a Standardiser in 
Alkalimetry. Y¢xicut Osaka and Krys Anpdé (J. Tokyo Chem, 
Soc., 1920, 41, 945—951).—Potassium hydrogen oxalate is used 
conveniently as a standardiser in alkalimetry, and can be easily 
prepared by dissolving 86 grams of crystallised normal oxalate 
and 57 grams of oxalic acid in 500 grams of water. The solution 
is allowed to crystallise at 25—60° for forty-eight hours, the 
crystals filtered with the aid of suction, and washed three times 
with 50 c.c. of water at 50°. K. K. 


Estimation of Potassium by the Lindo-Gladding Method. 
H. C. Moore and R. D. Catpwett (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 
1188—1189).—Im the presence of sodium salts, low results are 
obtained when the potassium platinichloride is washed with 80% 
alcohol, although potassium platinichloride is equally insoluble in 
80% and 95% alcohol. The deficiency appears to be due to the 
solvent action of sodium salts in alcoholic solution, and not to the 
lower strength of the alcohol itself. W. FP. 6 


Analysis of Leucites and Leucitic Minerals. G. Tommasi 
(Ann. R. Staz. Agrar. sperim., 1917—1919, II, 9, 95—106).— 
The author describes a method for the estimation of potassium in 
leucites and rich leucitic minerals, the mineral being first brought 
into solution by treatment with hydrochloric and nitric acids. 
[See also 7. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, February. | 7. & &. 


The Estimation of Calcium in the Presence of Phos- 
phates. J. F. Breazeate (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1920, 4, 
124—-134).—For the estimation of calcium in material, such as 
plant ash, if manganese is absent, the ash is dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the solution boiled, and made slightly alkaline 
with ammonia. A saturated solution of oxalic acid is then added 
until the liquid is just acid. This acid will dissolve the phosphates 
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of iron and magnesium, and convert the calcium phosphate into 
calcium oxalate. The solution is again made alkaline with 
ammonia, and then just acid with oxalic acid. The calcium 
oxalate is collected in the usual way, and the calcium is estimated 
either gravimetrically or volumetrically. If manganese is present, 
it will be precipitated as oxalate along with the calcium oxalate. 
In this case, the precipitate, after being collected and washed, is 
dissolved in excess of hydrochloric acid, the solution is made 
alkaline with ammonia, and a little ammonium oxalate is added. 
The calcium is precipitated as oxalate, whilst the manganese 
remains in solution. 

Calcium oxalate is not soluble in oxalic acid solution at the 
ordinary temperature, but is appreciably soluble in boiling 30% 
acid. It is not soluble in solutions of ammonium or sodium salts 
in the presence of oxalic acid, but it is markedly soluble in solu- 
tions of sodium nitrate, chloride, or sulphate alone at the ordinary 
temperature, and still more so in their boiling solutions. W. G. 


Stabilisation and Standardisation of Thiosulphate 
Solution for the Copper Assay. A. H. Low (Chem. Analyst, 
1920, 30, 18—19).—The standard solution will keep almost 
indefinitely if stored in amber-glass bottles and treated with about 
5 grams of sodium hydroxide per litre to neutralise any carbonic 
acid present. It is standardised against the ordinary perman- 
ganate solution (the iron value x 1:139=the copper value). About 
35 ¢.c. of the permanganate solution are added to 150 c.c. of 
water, 5 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and 6 c.c. of 50% potassium 
iodide solution, the liberated iodine is titrated with the thio- 
sulphate solution until the colour is faint, starch and 2 c.c. of 
silver nitrate solution (about 4 grams per litre) are added, and 
the titration is completed. The yellow colour of the silver iodide 
produced destroys the purple tinge of the mixture, and the delicacy 
of the end-point is thus enhanced. 

This method of standardisation is rapid, and is recommended 
as being possibly more accurate than that based on the use of 
metallic copper. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Iodometric Estimation of Copper. Prrer Kuiason (Svensk. 
Kem. Tidskrift, 1919, 31, 211—220).—The iodometric methods 
of estimating copper have been critically examined with the view 
of using one for the estimation of sugars after reduction by 
Fehling’s solution. Moser’s results are confirmed (A., 1905, 
ii, 64). Low’s methed is inaccurate, because (1) the nitrite, which 
is not completely removed, causes interference; (2) the acetic acid 
used is insufficient to decompose the complex copper compounds 
formed; and (3) the presence of ammonium acetate interferes 
with the titration. The following modification gives good results. 
The copper solution, containing hydrochloric acid and nitrite, is 
neutralised with concentrated ammonia until the colour has passed 
through yellow and brown to blue. The brown colour is restored 
by adding 2 ¢.c. of acetic acid, the volume of the solution is reduced 
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to 6 c.c. by boiling, 50% potassium iodide is added, and then water, 
so that the solution contains not less than 100 mg. of copper in 
30 c.c., and the solution is then titrated with thiosulphate. In 
eight experiments, the largest difference between the volume of 
copper solution used and the titration is 0°08 c.c. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Volumetric Estimation of Mercury. A. H. Low (Chem, 
Analyst, 1920, 29, 13—14).—The mercury is precipitated as the 
sulphide, the well-washed precipitate is rinsed with as little hot 
water as possible into a flask, boiled with 5—6 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and not more than 0°5 gram of solid potassium 
permanganate until the mixture fumes strongly, the heating is 
discontinued, and solid oxalic acid is added slowly until the man. 
ganese dioxide has disappeared. The mixture is again heated 
until it fumes strongly, and diluted, after cooling, with about 
100 c.c. of water. The solution, which should be quite clear, is 
treated with the ferric indicator and titrated with WV /10-thio- 
cyanate (1 c.c.=0°01 gram of mercury). The method is satis 
factory in the absence of chloride or bromide. 

If the sulphide stain on the filter paper is worth recovery, the 
wet paper is warmed on a watch-glass with solid permanganate 
and dilute sulphuric acid (1:1), and the soluble mercury salt 
rinsed into the flask containing the balance of the sulphide. The 
filter paper should now be quite clean after treatment with oxalic 
and sulphuric acids. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Mercury in the Brain. Hans Hisers 
(Biochem. Zeitsch., 1920, 112, 1—22).—See this vol., i, 145. 


Detection of Manganese in Presence of Phosphates. 
Tu. SaspaLirscnuka and W. Erpmann (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges, 
1920, 30, 443—445. Compare A., 1920, ii, 334, 389, 774, 775). 
—aA further criticism of Schmidt’s method (/oc. cit.). In presence 
of an excess of barium phosphate, manganese is completely pre- 
cipitated as phosphate by excess of ammonia, and in the further 
examination of the precipitate, after removal of the phosphoric 
acid, a flocculent precipitate of manganese oxalate is obtained with 
ammonium oxalate, which is very liable to be mistaken for calcium. 
In presence of calcium phosphate, some of the manganese is pre 
cipitated in a similar way by ammonia, whilst the rest remains in 
solution with the zinc in the normal fashion. It is further pointed 
out that only by leading hydrogen sulphide into the ammoniacal 
solution, and not by the simple addition of ammonium sulphide, 
is manganese precipitated entirely as sulphide from its solutions 
in presence of phosphates or oxalates. G. F. M. 


The Precipitation of Tin by Iron. N. Bouman (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1920, $9, 711—714. Compare A., 1920, ii, 547).—A reply 
to Kolthoff (A., 1920, ii, 763), in which the author presents certai 
new experiments in support of his views. W. G. 
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Gravimetric Estimation of Bismuth as Phosphate and 
its Application to the Analysis of Ores. W. R. ScHoELLER 
and E. F. Waternouse (Analyst, 1920, 45, 435—439).—The cold 
nitric acid solution of the bismuth salt (which should be free from 
chloride) is treated with ammonia until a slight permanent pre- 
cipitate is formed; 2 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid are then 
added, the mixture is boiled, and 10% diammonium phosphate 
solution is added slowly, about 60 c.c. of this solution being 
required for 0-4 to 0°5 gram of bismuth. The mixture is diluted 
with boiling water to 400 c.c., the precipitate collected after fifteen 
minutes, washed with hot 3% ammonium nitrate solution contain- 
ing a few drops of nitric acid per litre, dried, and ignited at a 
low temperature. The weight of the precipitate is multiplied by 
0'6965 to’obtain the amount of bismuth. A process for the 
estimation of bismuth in ores is also described in detail; in this 
method, the bismuth is precipitated by treating the hydrochloric 
acid solution with iron wire; copper, arsenic, and antimony are 
removed subsequently by extracting the mixed sulphides with 
sodium cyanide and sulphide solution, and the bismuth is then 
converted into phosphate and weighed as such. W. P. S. 


The Volumetric Estimation of the Methoxyl Group. 
J. TrorceR and E. Tiese (Arch. Pharm., 1920, 258, 277—287).— 
The demethylation of cusparine by means of dry hydrogen chloride 
(Troeger and Miiller, A., 1915, 1, 447) is quantitative in respect 
both of the pyrocusparine and of the methyl chloride produced. 
Experiments have therefore been performed to ascertain how far 
this method may be generalised. The material (0°l gram), in a 
boat, is placed in a tube surrounded by a mantle, fitted with an 
observation window and a thermometer. Air having been displaced 
by dry hydrogen chloride, the apparatus is heated until bubbles 
of gas are seen to be escaping from the substance. The methyl 
chloride so produced is collected in a nitrometer, most suitably 
over 30—35% sodium hydroxide solution, which only absorbs 
0'3 c.c. of the gas per hour, as against 7°0 c.c. by water. In order 
to conserve the alkali, a T-piece is fitted between the decomposi- 
tion tube and the nitrometer, through which the gas used to dis- 
place air is allowed to escape. It is unnecessary to correct for 
the vapour tension of water, but allowance must be made for 
absorption of the gas, as just indicated, and for the presence of 
air, which originates from the concentrated acid used to generate 
the hydrogen chloride. This is determined as the unabsorbed 
residue when the gas collected is transferred to a eudiometer over 
water. The results obtained with a number of alkaloids, whilst 
not absolutely accurate, gave a clear indication as to the number 
of methoxyl groups present, but with compounds, for example, 
anisic acid, which volatilise below the temperature necessary, the 
results are, naturally, valueless. Whilst the Zeisel method is not 
applicable to compounds containing sulphur, the present method 
gives an approximate value in the case of galipinesulphonic acid, 
although not in another instance. 
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Tables giving Alcoholic Strength from the Specific 
Gravity. II. From 25% to 50% of Ethyl Alcohol by 
Weight. G. Tommasi (Ann. LR. Staz. Chim. Agrar. sperim., 
1917—1919, II, 9, 37—74).—The tables given show the per- 
centages of ethyl alcohol by weight and by volume (at 15°), and 
the number of grams of alcohol in 100 c.c. at 15°, for the specific 
gravities of aqueous-alcoholic solutions determined at a number of 
different temperatures ranging from 10°/15° to 25°/15°. 


me Ee 3 


A Volumetric Method for Estimating several Sugars in 
the Presence of each other. Ts. von FeEvLitensBera (Mitt. 
Lebensm. Hyg., 1920, 11, 129—153).—A method applicable to 
the estimation of raw sugar, invert-sugar, dextrose, maltose, and 
lactose when three are present in the same solution is proposed, 
It is based on the action of a weak and a strong inversion and a 
decomposition with sodium hydroxide of the various sugars present, 
with subsequent reduction of a copper solution, followed by an 
iodometric titration of the cuprous oxide formed. For details of 
calculation and procedure the original must be _ consulted. 
Examples of its application to infant foods, fondant filling, com- 
mercial glucose, and malt bonbons are given. 

CuemicaL ABSTRACTS. 


Detection of Formic Acid in Acetic Acid. M. Potiyski 
(Chem. Analyst, 1920, 29, 4).—Formic acid is easily oxidised by 


a mixture of sulphuric and chromic acids, which does not attack 
acetic acid. Twenty c.c. of the sample, containing not more than 
6—8% of acetic acid (if it is concentrated, the sample must be 
diluted with water to prevent reduction of the chromic acid by 
propionic acid or other impurities), are mixed with 20 c.c. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid and 2—3 c.c. of 50% chromic acid solu- 
tion. If formic acid is present, carbon dioxide is evolved and 
green chromic sulphate formed. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Naphthalenesulphonic Acids. III. Alternative Method 
for the Detection of Naphthalene-2 : 7- and -1 : 6-disulphonic 
Acids. Joseph A. Ampier (J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 1920, 12, 
1194—1195. Compare this vol., ii, 68).—A portion of the acetone- 
insoluble dry salts of the acids is boiled with 5 c.c. of a mixture 
of 4 volumes of 95% alcohol and 1 volume of water, the solution 
is filtered, and the filtrate cooled; the B-naphthylamine salt of the 
2:7-disulphonic acid crystallises from the solution. Another por- 
tion of the dry salts is covered with water, boiled, and the mixture 
titrated with N/1-sodium hydroxide solution; the mixture is 
filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness. The dry residue 
is dissolved in twice as much water as the volume of W/1-sodium 
hydroxide solution used, and the solution treated with an equal 
volume of concentrated sulphuric acid. The sodium salt of the 
naphthalene-1 :6-disulphonic acid crystallises gradually from the 
cooled mixture, whilst the 2:7-acid remains in solution. 


W. P. 8. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Determination of the Refraction of Dissolved Substances, 
particularly Colloidal Substances. Rossrr WintcEn (Kolloid 
Jeitsch., 1921, 28, 5—6).—The author discusses the discrepancy 
fund by Lifschitz and Beck (A., 1920, ii, 205) between their 
results for the refraction of certain colloidal solutions and those 
previously published by the author (A., 1915, ii, 751). It is 
shown that an error in nm, has the greatest effect on the accuracy 
of the results, and assuming maximum errors for the values of 
p, d,, and n,, the author has calculated the refractions of the 
wlloidal solutions previously measured. The experiments have all 
been repeated, and a further set of results obtained which agree 
with previous measurements better than the values calculated on 
the basis of the maximum errors. J. F. 8. 


The Series Spectra of the Elements. A Lecture delivered 
before the German Physical Society, April 27th, 1920. N. Bour 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 423—470).—The author reviews the 
present state of knowledge concerning the origin of spectral series. 
The application of the quantum hypothesis to the nuclear concep- 
tion of the atom, combined with the assumption of a series of 
stationary conditions of the electronic orbits, has afforded a com- 
pletely satisfactory explanation of the origin of the hydrogen 
spectrum. Radiation is emitted when the electron is displaced 
from one of the assumed stationary orbits to another, and the 
frequencies and the intensities of the spectral lines calculated are 
in strict accord with observation. The spectral series of lines of 
any elements of higher atomic number than hydrogen are all of 
frequencies v, such that v is given by the relation first advanced 
by Rydberg and Ritz, namely, v=/f,.(n”) — fx (n'), where mn’ and 
n" are whole numbers, and /, and /,. two functions the limits of 
which, when nm! and mn” are large, are zero. The complete spectrum 
is derived from this expression by the combination principle of 
Ritz, every possible combination of /, (nm!) and f,,.(m”) being sub- 
stituted in the expression. An explanation of the origin of the 
principal series, the sharp subordinate series, and the diffuse sub- 
ordinate series of lines in the case of sodium is advanced by the 
consideration of a series of stationary conditions of the electronic 
orbits for which » and & are whole numbers. The assumptions 
of the theory are supported, not only by the emission spectra of 
the elements, but by the phenomena of selective absorption, the 
production of spectra by electronic bombardment of the atoms, 
and the phenomena of resonance spectra, as investigated by Wood 
and Strutt in the case of sodium vapour. The production of 
spectra and of ionisation by electronic impacts, first studied by 
Franck and Hertz, are in conformity with the assumptions of the 
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theory. The later work of Davis and Goucher, and similar experi. 
ments, afford direct evidence for the reality of the stationary cop. 
ditions assumed in the theory developed. The author has recently 
investigated the effects of disturbing forces exerted on the electrons, 
as these are exhibited by the series of lines emitted by the element, 
in the case of hydrogen. Examining the effect in the case of the 
hydrogen atom, a result is obtained for the resultant series of 
spectral lines corresponding exactly with the result deduced by 
Epstein and Schwarzschild for the Stark effect in the hydrogen 
lines. The state of polarisation of the radiation in the Stark 
effect, as determined by Epstein, is likewise in accord with the 
deductions of the principle of correspondence. The application of 
this principle to the intensities of the various components has been 
studied by Kramers. The author proceeds to the consideration 
of the effect of a uniform magnetic field on the hydrogen lines, 
and likewise the effect of a small disturbing centrally symmetrical 
field of force on the hydrogen spectrum. It is pointed out that 
in this treatment, the specification of the stationary states does 
not correspond exactly with that of Sommerfeld, Epstein, and 
Debye. The effect of external forces on the fine structure of the 
hydrogen lines results, in general, in the stationary conditions 
being no longer sharply defined, the lines consequently losing their 
sharp definition. When the disturbing field is simple in character, 
this is not so. The mathematical development of the series spectra 
of the elements other than hydrogen is complicated, owing to the 
interaction of the various electrons. Reference is made to the 
work of Sommerfeld and Rubinowicz. Stark has studied a new 
series of combination spectrum lines, analogous to the combination 
tones of acoustics, produced by subjecting the radiating atoms to 
an intense electric field. The spectrum of helium comprises two 
series of lines, one a series of single lines and the other a series 
of doublets. The two series arise owing to mutual actions and 
reactions of the respective electrons in their orbits, whereby the 
respective orbits are perturbed. These disturbances have been 
investigated by the author and Kramers. The analytical difficulties 
become accentuated when atoms of still higher atomic numbers are 
being considered. J. 8. G. T. 


The Development of the Réntgen Spectral Series with 
Increasing Atomic Number. W. Kosszt (Zeitsch. Phystk, 
1920, 2, 470—480).—A critical discussion of the nature and origin 
of the characteristic K, L, M, and N X-radiation spectra of 
the elements. In general, the square roots of the respective 
characteristic frequencies are linearly related to the respective 
atomic numbers of the elements. These linear relationships, how- 
ever, exhibit discontinuities corresponding to certain atomic 
numbers. The discontinuity in the case of the X-radiation corre 
sponds with the atomic number 2 (He). In the cases of the L- 
and M-radiations, the respective discontinuities correspond with 
the atomic numbers 11 (Na) and 18 (Ar). The author concludes 
that in the case of neon, the mechanism of the second innermost 
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electron, and in the case of argon, the mechanism of the third 


innermost electron, is the source of the softest radiation. 
J. 8S. G. T. 


Influence of an External Field on the Rotation Spectrum. 
Analogy to the Stark Effect. Geraarp Herrner | Zevisch. 
Physik, 1920, 2, 349—360).—On the assumption that a gaseous 
molecule possesses an electric moment, the author shows mathe- 
matically that, on Bohr’s theory, an external electric field should 
produce a displacement and a multiplication of the spectrum lines 
due to the rotation of the molecules. The calculated effect should 
be readily detectable by means of Imes’ apparatus in the short- 
wave ultra-red absorption lines in the cases of hydrogen chloride, 
bromide, and iodide. J.8.G. T. 


Influence of an Electrical Field on the Fine Structure 
of the Hydrogen Lines. H. A. Kramers (Zeitsch. Physik, 
1920, 3, 199—-223).—Mainly a theoretical paper, in which the 
structure of the hydrogen lines is considered from the point of 
view of the relativistic Stark effect. The components of a given 
line in a weak electric field are split into one or more sharp, 
polarised components, which are displaced proportionally to the 
square of the force. New components thereby appear the intensity 
of which increases proportionally to the square or higher power 
of the electrical force. The components remain sharp and 
polarised with increasing field intensity, and eventually come 
more and more into the positions of the components demanded by 
the unrelativistic Stark effect. The distance of these components 
from the unresolved line increases proportionally with the first 
power of the field intensity. J. F. S. 


The Regularity in the Stark Effect on the Spectral Lines 
of Hydrogen and Helium. Usasuro Yosuipa (Mem, Coll. Sci. 
Kyoto, 1920, 4, 187—-199).—A theoretical paper in which results 
of experiments on the Stark effect on hydrogen and helium lines, 
recorded in previous papers (A., 1918, ii, 253; 1919, ii, 125, 379), 
are discussed. Equations are obtained connecting the displace- 
ment, in wave number, of a component with the strength of the 
electric field, the term number of the series, and the integral 
number of the component. In the case of the hydrogen lines of 
the Balmer series, the lines H,, H,, and H, fit the equations 
well, but in the case of H, there is some divergence with a few 
of the components. In the helium series, agreement between the 
observed displacements and those calculated from the equations 
is sometimes good, but there are many gaps in the observed 
components for some of the lines. It is noteworthy that the 
equations for both hydrogen and helium series contain the same 
constant, 0°673, which is nearly equal to that, 0-660, found by 
Epstein, theoretically, for the Balmer lines (Physikal. Zeitsch., 
1916, 17, 148). E. H. R. 
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Spectrum of Chlorine. I. Emission and Absorption 
Spectra. Masamicu1 Kimura and Mitsunaru Fuxupa (Mem. Coll. 
Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 155—158).—Using a tube with electrodes of 
sodium chloride or another metallic chloride, a photographie com. 
parison of the emission and absorption spectra of chlorine was 
made. The emission band becomes intense as the region where 
the absorption gets strong is approached; in the yellow to red 
region, where the gas is very transparent, the band emission is 
very faint, whereas in the opaque blue to violet region the band 
emission is very strong. There is thus a general correspondence 
between the two spectra, though they are not exactly comple. 
mentary. E. H. RB. 


Spectrum of Chlorine. II. The Influence of Magnetic 
Fields on Spectral Lines of Chlorine. Masamicui Kimura 
and Mirsunaru Fuxupa (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 
159—161).—The magnetic separation of single lines in the chlorine 
spectrum was examined, using tubes similar to those employed for 
examining the bromine spectrum (below) provided with salt 
electrodes. Photographs were taken with field strengths varying 
from 2000 to 6000 gauss. The lines examined were AA 478], 
4786, 4794, 4896, 4904, 5078, 5218, 5221, and 5392. All the lines 
except A 4786 gave magnetic triplets of wider specific separations 
than that of a normal triplet. The separation was proportional to 
the strength of the magnetic field in each case. E. H. R. 


Spectroscopic Confirmation of the Isotopes of Chlorine. 
A. Kratzer (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 460—465).—The influence 
of the mass of the nucleus on the term of the line and band spectra 
has been theoretically investigated, and it is shown that the iso- 
topes can be differentiated in the part due to the nucleus vibration 
and in favourable circumstances also in the rotation part. The 
measurements of the oscillation—rotation bands of hydrogen chloride 
due to Imes (Astrophys. J., 1919, 50, 251) are in complete accord- 
ance with the theory. J. F. 8. 


Doublets of the K Series of the Réntgen Spectra. Nus 
Stensson (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 60—62).—The doublets of the 
K series of the Réntgen spectra have been measured for the 
elements from chlorine to copper with the exception of manganese. 
The values for the frequency difference of Kajz; are tabulated and 
compared with the Av values calculated by the Sommerfeld formula 
(Ann. Physik, 1916, [iv], 51, 1), when it is found that the exper 
mental values are always larger than the calculated values. This 
divergence is particularly marked in the case of the elements vanad- 
ium to nickel. The frequency differences of K,,., are measured, 
but on account of the faintness of the photographs an accuracy of 
not greater than 0°1% is obtained. J. F. 8. 


The Spectrum of Bromine. I. Line and Band Spectra, 
Lines of Arc and Spark Types, and the Relations between 
the Lines. Masamicut Kimura (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 
127—138).—For examining the spectrum of bromine an ordinary 
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Geisler tube was unsuitable, and a special type of tube was con- 
structed in which metallic bromides were used as electrodes. Silver 
bromide was the best salt for this purpose, but sodium or potassium 
bromide was sometimes employed. The colour of the light varied 
with the vapour pressure and current density. With a very low 


rhere § pyipsure, the light from the capillary part of the tube was bluish- 
red n and from the wider part chamois-yellow, but with increasing 
mn is @ pressures the capillary light became deep pink, whilst a pink glow 
band § was diffused from the wider part. The spectra from these different 


kinds of glow were photographed and the lines tabulated. The 
intense lines of the blue spectrum lie under A 4800, but in the pink 
spectrum they extend over the entire visible range. The strong 
lines characteristic of the pink spectrum are at AA 6632, 6560, 6351, 
6150, 4478, 4473, but a number of other intense lines in the blue 


IURA 

_ 4 ff region are common to both blue and pink glows. The spectra of 
rine § the pink glow from the capillary and wide portions of the tube are 
| for not precisely similar, whilst the chamois-yellow glow from the wide 


tube shows a mixed line and banded spectrum. The banded portion 
extends from about A 5000 to A 6600, and has a fluted appearance 
similar to that of the iodine banded spectrum. A comparison of 
the banded spectrum with the absorption spectrum of bromine 
shows that these do not correspond, but further discussion of this 
point is reserved until more experiments have been made. The 


stronger lines in the pink spectrum are considered to be of the arc 
ne. @ type, whilst the lines which are enhanced in passing from the 
nce i pink to the blue glow are of the spark type. The lines of the are 


type when plotted according to their frequencies fall into a number 
of well-marked groups of equal widths, and between pairs of lines 
in adjacent groups there is found a nearly constant frequency 
difference. 


The Spectrum of Bromine. II. Line Structures and 
the Zeeman Effect. Masamicnu1 Kimura (Mem. Coil. Sct. Kyoto, 
1920, 4, 139—149).—The structures of a number of lines in the 
bromine spectrum were examined, using a 40-plate echelon grating. 
At least twelve lines between A 6632 and A 4674, all of the arc 
type, were found to have complex structures. The influence of the 
magnetic field on the complex lines AA 6632, 6560, 6351, and 6150 
was studied. Though all having a similar structure, the lines were 
not all similarly affected. In all cases satellites were very sensitive 
to the action of the field. In a strong magnetic field they always 
gave triplets. The Zeeman effect was also studied on a number 
of single lines, between AA 5600 and 4600; they all showed mag- 
netic triplets with wider separation than that of the normal 
triplet. E. H. R. 


The Distribution of Charged Ions in the Path of an 
Electric Discharge through a Tube containing Bromine 
Vapour. Masamica1 Kimura (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 
151—153).—Adopting Stark’s view that the emission centres of 
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spectral lines of spark type are doubly or triply charged atomic 
ions, and that lines of the are type are emitted by singly charged 
atomic ions, the distribution of the different kinds of charged ion 
ia the bromine spectra previously described (preceding abstracts) is 
discussed. E. H. R. 


Arc and Spark Lines of Iodine. Masamicni Kimura (Mém. 
Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 167—168).—The effect on the spectrum 
of iodine of constricting a portion of the discharge tube was 
studied, and it was found that in the light emitted from the con- 
stricted portion of the tube, the spark lines were enhanced, whilst 
those of the arc type were suppressed. The spark lines intensified 
were those corresponding with AA 5178, 5185, 5199, 5216, 5678, 
5690, 5710, 5739, 5950, 6075, whilst those of the are type sup- 
pressed were AA 4862, 4897, 4917, 5119, 5235, 5894, and others. 
Similar changes of the intensity of distribution in the spectrum 
were brought about by sending condensed discharges through an 
iodine tube having no constricted portion. As the discharge 
became heavy, the maximum intensity was displaced towards the 
short wave-length side of the spectrum. E. H. R. 


Electrical States of Iodine Vapour when Emitting Line 
and Band Spectra. Komararo Makino (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 
1920, 4, 169—171).—The emission of line or band spectra by iodine 
vapour under the influence of an electric discharge depends on the 
width of the discharge tube and the current density. Using a glow 
oscilloscope and a falling-plate camera, the instantaneous current 
strengths in partial discharges emitting the line and band spectra 
of iodine were compared, and it was found that the current in a 
partial glow giving the line spectrum is about three times that of 
the band discharge. Potential gradients in the path of the dis- 
charges were also measured, and it was found that the energy 
required to emit spark lines is five or six times that required for 
the band spectrum. E. H. R. 


Ultra-red Rotation Spectra of the Hydrogen Haloids. 
A. Kratzer (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 289—307).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that it is probable that the missing line 
in the centre of the band of the rotation—oscillation bands is due 
to the quantum spring 1 —> 0 for emission and 0 —> 1 for absorp- 
tion. The energy of a rotating and simultaneously vibrating mole 
cule is expressed as a general force law between nuclei (unharmonic 
oscillators) by means of the quantum number of the rotation and 
vibration. This expression is used to construct a series formula for 
the ultra-red rotation—oscillation bands. This formula has been 
tésted on the measurements of Imes (Astrophys. J., 1919, 50, 251) 
for hydrogen fluoride, chloride, and bronfide, and an agreement 
between theory and experiment is obtained. It is suggested that 
the quantum spring 1 —> 2 is observed in the oscillations of Imes. 
The moment of inertia and the distance between the nuclei has been 
calculated for the hydrogen haloids. J. F. S. 
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The Einstein Gravitational Displacement in the Case of 
the Nitrogen Band A = 3883 A.U. in the Sun’s Spectrum. 
L. Grepe and A. Bacuem (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 415—422).— 
The absence of pressure and pole effects in the case of the nitrogen 
band A=3883 A.U. makes this band suitable for the investigation 
of a possible Einstein gravitational effect on the sun’s spectrum. A 
emparison by a Rowland grating of the sun’s spectrum with the 
ganogen band spectrum yielded results for the displacement in 
the red end of the spectrum agreeing with those of Schwarzschild, 
but somewhat greater than those of St. John. These results, in 
agreement with those of Schwarzschild, St. John, Evershed and 
Royds, indicate that different lines in the spectrum are differently 
displaced, a result which is not to be attributed to the existence 
of a different Doppler effect in the case of the various lines, as these 
all originate in the same source. The authors, by a microphoto- 
netric comparison of the cyanogen band emission spectrum with 
the sun’s absorption spectrum, conclude that nine only of the 
thirty-six cyanogen lines previously measured are sufficiently free 
from objection to be used in the present connexion. Employing 
these nine lines only, the authors obtain the mean value 0°56 km. 
per sec. as the displacement, compared with the values 0°63 km. per 
ve. deduced from Schwarzschild’s observations, 0°67 km. per sec. 
deduced from the observations of Evershed and Royds, and the 
value of 0°32 km. per sec. given by St. John’s results, in each case 
employing only such of the observed lines as are included in the 
nine free from objection. The authors conclude that the dis- 
placement predicted by Einstein is correct, both in magnitude and 
direction. J. 8. G. T. 


Conditions for the Excitation of the Mercury Lines. 
R. Seexicer (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 405—414)—The mercury 
spectrum comprises a series of triplets, constituted of a principal 
and two subordinate series, and a series of single lines made up of a 
principal and two subordinate series. In addition, there are the 
spark lines 4339 and 4078, and extraneous lines 2847 and 2536. 
The respective intensities of these lines in the dark column and the 
luminous glow of the electric discharge between iron electrodes in 
mercury vapour contained in a discharge tube of uviol glass have 
been investigated. The results are given in the form of curves 
showing how the intensities of the lines vary with distance from 
the cathode at which the intensity is measured. The maximum 
intensity in the case of the lines of the first triplet subordinate 
sties occurs nearer the cathode than is the case with the second 
triplet subordinate series. A similar result holds in the case of the 
firs; and second subordinate series of single lines. The maxima 
occur at increasing distances from the cathode in the following 
order: 1st subordinate series of single lines, 1st subordinate series 
triplets, 2nd subordinate series of single lines, 2nd subordinate 
series of triplets, 2536, 2847. This order. is the inverse of the order 
of the critical emission potentials. The lines 4078 and 2536 do not, 
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belong to a combination series. In pure mercury vapour the 
respective maxima are very sharply defined, and all occur a 
approximately the same place. J. S. G. T. 


Regularities in the Infra-red Spectra of Gases and their 
Significance. Gernarp Herrner (Zettsch. Physik, 1920, 1, 
345—354).—A theoretical paper, in which the vibration of one 
atom of any polyatomic molecule is investigated on the assumption 
that any force is active between the atoms and without the assump- 
tion of infinitely small amplitudes. On the basis of the classical 
theory and also from Planck’s second quantum hypothesis, whole 
number relationships are found for the frequencies of the infra-red 
absorption bands brought about by these vibrations. The relation- 
ships are shown to hold in all cases where they are applicable. In 
particular, all the red and infra-red bands in the water-vapour 
spectrum can be explained. J. F.S. 


Characteristic Ultra-red Frequencies of Ammonium 
Salts. O. Reimnxoper (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 1—8&).—-The 
reflexion spectra of the short wave-length portion of the ultra- 
red has been determined for ammonium chloride, bromide, iodide, 
fluoride, sulphate, and nitrate. In all cases but that of the 
fluoride, the measurements were made over the range 1 p—16°5 »; 
in the case of the fluoride, on account of its hygroscopic character, 
only one measurement was made, namely, at 7°04. The substances 
were compressed to circular plates 37 mm. diam., and illuminated 
by a Nernst burner. The measurements were made with a Feuss 
mirror spectrometer fitted with a rock-salt prism and a vacuum 
thermopile. It is shown that vibrations characteristic of the 
ammonium radicle occur at 3°2p, 5°8yn, and 70y. Ammonium 
nitrate showed, in addition to the hitherto known frequencies of 
the nitrate radicle, a very weak frequency at 9:7. An accuracy 
of 0°01, is claimed for the measurements. J. F. S. 


Absorption Boundaries in the /-series. G. Herm 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 19—25).—The absorption boundaries in 
the Z-series have been determined for the elements cesium, barium, 
lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, and neodymium. The three 


absorption boundaries are nearly equidistant. When the /v/N 
values are plotted against the atomic numbers, it is found that 
the new values fall on the same curves as those previously obtained 
for the heavier elements. The curves for the boundaries A, and 
A, are parallel to one another throughout the whole length from 
U (92) to Cs (55), whilst the A, and A, curves converge with 
decreasing atomic number. J. F. S. 


Absorption Boundaries of the /-series. ApoLF SMEKAL 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 243—246)—-A theoretical paper in 
which it is shown thatthe measurements of the absorption 
boundaries of the Z-series spectrum (Hertz, preceding abstract) 
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ir the confirm the assertion made by the author (Sitzwngsber. Akad. 
ur at @ Wiss. Wien, 1920, 129, 2a) that only three Z boundaries exist, 
ae and that the A doublet is not real. The oft-quoted intersection 


of the Z curves in the ./v/R—z diagrams are explained by the 
course of the Z absorption boundaries. J. F. 8S. 


f one § Precision Measurements in the L-series of the Réntgen 
pti fF Spectra: Elements Tungsten to Copper. Exis Hvsatmar 
ump-  (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 262—286).—Measurements of the 
ssical § J-series Rontgen spectra ‘have been made for the elements tungsten 

to copper, with the exception of gallium, thulium-/, thulium-//, 


a-red § krypton, and xenon. The results are recorded in a number of 
tion- J tables, and then considered theoretically. q J. F.S. 

. In 

pour Absorption of X-rays by Chemical Elements of High 
8. Atomic Numbers. Witiiam Dvang, Hueco Fricke, and 


WitneLm Strenstr6m (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1920, 6, 607-612). 


ium § The critical absorption wave-length of X-rays, which is 
~The § associated with the K-series of emission lines, has been determined 
Itra- § for the elements uranium to tungsten. In the experiments, an 
lide, § ionisation spectrometer was used, and an X-ray bulb fed by a 


current of 140,000 volts. The following values for the X critical 
absorption wave-length have been found: tungsten, 1781 x 10-§ 


ter, Jf cm.; platinum, 1581 x 10-8 cm.; gold, Rye: 10-8 cm.; mercury, 
nces 1491 x 10-8 cm.; thallium, 1448 x 10-8 ; lead, 1410 x 10-8 cm.; 
ited # bismuth, 1372 x ‘10- -8 cm.; thorium, 1131 » x 10- -8 cm.; and uranium, 


1075 x 10-8 cm. The above values are the mean of values obtained 
in the first-, second-, and third-order spectra. J. F. §. 


Use of Photo-electric Cells in the Measurement of 
Light Absorption by Solutions. Hans von Hatpan and 
HERIBRANT GEIGEL (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 214—232). 
—A method is described whereby the absorption of light by solu- 
tions may be determined rapidly and with great accuracy by the 
use of an alkali metal cell (sodium or potassium). It is shown 
that, using a constant source of light (nitralamp) and a sodium 


m, or potassium photoelectric cell, measurements may be made over 
ree the spectrum range 300—570 pu for sodium and 360—630 py» for 
iN potassium, but these ranges must be somewhat reduced if thick 
at layers of solutions or homogeneous light is employed. It is also 
ed shown that this method may be used with advantage for measure- 


nd ments in the ultra-violet down to 253 pp if a mercury vapour lamp 
m is employed as the source of illumination. It is further shown by 
th means of measurements with solutions of the yellow tetrabenzoyl- 


ethylene and anthracene that the method may be employed by 
determining the extinction coefficient of solutions. J. F. S. 


Photo-electric Conductivity and Phosphorescence. 
B. GuppEen and R. Pont (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 98—103).— 
Using a calcium-sodium-bismuth phosphorescent substance, the 


6* 
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authors have shown that the maximum of phosphorescent excite 
ment found by Lenard is also the maximum of photoelectric con. 
ductivity. This result has been obtained by working with very 
high electric fields, up to 16,000 volt/cm. If the return oj 
electrons to a phosphorescent substance which has been continuously 
excited is accelerated by light, it is shown that the return of the 
electrons is reflected in an increased electrical conductivity of the 
phosphorescent substance. J. FS. 


Density and Specific Rotation of Mixtures of Liquids 
with One Optically Active Constituent. W. Deurtscumayy 
(Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 428—436).—A theoretical 
paper, in which it is shown that the specific rotation of mixtures of 
inactive and active substances may be calculated from the indi. 
vidual rotation values and the composition of the constituents of 
the mixture, if by composition is understood, not the analytical 
composition, but the composition as determined by the volume 
change. Thus from formule of the type ®=2a,¢a,+2a,¢a,+2 the 
molecular rotation may be calculated, where © is the molecular rota- 
tion of the mixture, z, z,, and zg, the percentage of associated mole- 
cules A,B, formed as in the equation mA +nB=A,B,, the per- 
centage of simple molecules A after mixing and the percentage of 
double molecules after mixing, and y, Ya, and Wa, the molecular 
rotations of the respective constituents, the molecular species 8, 
whether simple or multiple, being inactive. The formula is tested 
for mixtures of benzene and turpentine, and good agreement with 
fact is obtained. J. F. 8. 


Influence of Temperature on Photochemical Processes. 
XII. J. Prornixow (Zettsch. wiss. Photochem., 192), 20, 125—139). 
—A theoretical paper in which the temperature-coefficient of photo- 
chemical processes is discussed. It is shown that the non-illumin- 
ated reactions have temperature-coefficients which increase with 
decreasing temperature and approach unity at very high tempera- 
tures. Photochemical reactions may be arranged in three groups 
with temperature-coefficients, 1°03+0°03, 1°20+0°03, and 1°40 
+0°03 respectively. The first group (7C=1°'03+0-03) includes 
among other reactions, anthracene polymerisation, decomposition 
of sodium hypochlorite, and the reactions of the photographic plate, 
the second group (7@=1°20+0°03) the decomposition of ozone in 
the presence of chlorine, and the third group is made up chiefly of 
reactions in which one of the halogens plays an important part. 
The author considers that the temperature-coefficient is a character- 
istic constant of photochemical reactions. The three groups may 
in all probability be reduced to two, since the second, 1°20+0°03, is 
the same as the temperature-coefficient of diffusion, and the reac- 
tions to which this coefficient applies are for the most part gaseous. 
The influence of the wave-length of the light on the coefficient is 
considered, and it is shown that in the case of photographic plates 
the temperature-coefficient with white light is 1°06, with plates 
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sensitised with pinachrome for blue light A=436 pu, TC=1°04, for 
yellow light A=579 pu, TC’ =1-08, and for green light A=546 pu, 
1C= 1:08. For plates which have been exposed to very subdued 
light, the temperature-coefficient for blue light is 1-03, yellow light 
1:04, and green light 1°04. J. F. S. 


The Action of Light on Sparingly Soluble Oxides in 
Solutions of Silver Salts. G. Tammann (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1920, 114, 151—152).—When ignited zinc oxide is left in a solu- 
tion of silver nitrate or silver sulphate in subdued light, it remains 
white for a whole day, but in bright light it quickly becomes grey, 
and, after a quarter of an hour, black. Lead oxide (litharge) 
blackens in the same manner, even in subdued light, but less 
rapidly than in sunlight, and ferric oxide, bismuth ‘oxide, Bi,Os, 
antimonic oxide, and yellow mercuric oxide change in colour more 
slowly. The blackening is due to the deposition of silver oxide. 
An ionic exchange appears to take place at the surface of the 
oxide, controlled, probably, by the electric potentials of the react- 
ing substances. The velocity of the reaction depends on the 
tendency of the silver oxide to crystallise in the lattice form 


appropriate to the medium in which the deposition takes place. 
E. H. R. 


Reduction of Sodium Silver Thiosulphate by ty 
8, 


sulphite. II. Atperr Sreicmann (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 
29—31. Compare this vol., ii, 13)—A discussion of the physical 
development of the latent photographic image by sodium hypo- 
sulphite in plates and papers after they have been fixed. The 
silver required for the development is obtained from the silver 
sodium thiosulphate of the fixing bath. J.F.S. 


Photo-chemistry of Tetra-benzoylethylene. I. Hans von 
Hatpan and Herisprant Grice. (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 
96, 233—-250).—The colour changes which tetrabenzoylethylene 
undergoes under the influence of light have been investigated. It 
is shown that the conversion of colourless tetrabenzoylethylene into 
a yellow compound by the action of light is not reversible. If 
the yellow compound is kept in the dark, it again becomes colour- 
less, but will not then take on the yellow colour if it is again 
subjected to light. In light, a rapid decolorisation is super- 
imposed on the decolorisation in the dark, by which the same pro- 
duct is in all probability formed. The processes may be repre- 


sented by the scheme: 


A : 
. light 
Colourless. Yellow. Colourless. 


light dark and 


The substance B was isolated, and found to have the samme mole- 

cular weight as A. The absorption spectra of A, B, and C have 

been photographed, and that of B determined by means of the 

photoelectric cell previously described (this vol., ii, 145). The 
6*—2 
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absorption spectra were examined in alcoholic solution; A and ( 
exhibit no marked absorption in the visible region, whilst B has 
an absorption maximum in the blue. The molecular extinction 
coefficient of B is found to be 1°813x10*. The course of the 
decolorisation, both in light and in the dark, was followed by 
means of a photoelectric cell, and it is shown that the dark reac. 
tion is of the first order. Its velocity depends markedly on the 
solvent, and is increased by the presence of acids. Oxygen retards 
the light reaction, but is without influence on the dark reaction, 
The velocity of formation of B in light is uninfluenced by the 
presence of oxygen. The reaction B—»>C under the conditions 
of the present experiments is also unimolecular, and it has a very 
much greater velocity when subjected to even a weak illumination 
than the dark reaction. J. F.S. 


Direct Determination of the Range of a-Rays in Solids. 
H. Rausch von TRAUBENBERG (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 
268—276).—A small-angled wedge of the solid was arranged with 
its lower face parallel to, and at a few millimetres distant from, 
a plane surface activated by means of radium-C. The upper face 
of the wedge was in contact with a zine sulphide phosphorescent 
screen. The range of the a-rays in the solid was determined by 
observing the distance of the line of demarcation between the light 
and dark regions of the screen from the angle of the wedge. 
Correction was made for the thickness of air between the lower 
face of the wedge and the source of a-radiation. The effect of 
B-radiation was eliminated by placing the apparatus between the 
poles of a powerful magnet. The following results were obtained 
for the respective ranges expressed in 10-4 cm. in the various 
elements stated: lithium, 129°1; magnesium, 57°8; aluminium, 
40°6; calcium, 78°8; iron, 187; nickel, 18°4; copper, 18°3; zine, 
22°8; silver, 19°2; cadmium, 24°2; tin, 29°4; platinum, 12-8; gold, 
14:0; thallium, 23°3; lead, 241. The experimental results can be 
correlated with the atomic numbers of the respective elements by 
the formula 


R,= 2A,/d,. JZ,/A,.2/Ay/Zy-dy] YAy- Rey 


where R,, A,, d,, and Z, are respectively the range, atomic weight, 
density, and atomic number of the substance, the subscript .) 
referring to the corresponding physical constants in the case of 
hydrogen, for which Taylor’s value of Ry=30-9 cm. at 15° and 
760 mm. is employed. The results in the cases of helium and 
lithium do not satisfy this relation. It is surmised that these 
anomalies may originate in the production of secondary a-radiation, 
due to impact of the primary a-radiation. J. 8. G. T. 


Application of the Displacement Rule to the Case of 
Substances Emitting Simultaneously both a- and j-Rays. 
Orro Haun and Lise Merrner (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 60—70). 
—Radium emits both a- and B-radiations. The application of the 
displacement rule for the atomic weight of the resulting transforma 
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tion products, indicates that these should comprise 92% of radium 
emanation due to the emission of a-radiation, and 8% of a tervalent 
isotope of actinium arising from the emission of B-radiation. In 
the case of radio-actinium, the emission of 8-radiation should result 
in the conversion of 13% of the transformed radio-actinium into a 
quinquevalent isotope of proto-actinium. A search for such trans- 
formation products arising from the emission of B-radiation in the 
case of radium and radio-actinium led in each case to a negative 
result—no trace of such anticipated transformation products being 
obtained in either case. The authors are unable to advance any ~ 
satisfactory explanation of these negative results, but suggest the 
possibility of the quick-moving f-rays originating in a secondary 
manner by the transportation of energy to the electrons by the 
arays, and not having a H nucleus attached to them. J. S. G. T. 


Relationship of the Actinium Series Branch of the 
Uranium-Radium Series. Aporr Smekat (Physikal. Zettsch., 
1921, 22, 48—51).—A theoretical paper in which the disintegration 
of Ur-II is considered. The author makes the assumption that in 
the disintegration of Ur-II to form Ur-Y, an YX, particle is emitted, 
whilst an a-particle is emitted in the disintegration to ionium. This 
involves the further hypothesis that the nucleus of Ur-'? is made 
up of fifty-seven a-particles and two X,-particles. On the basis of 
these hypotheses the author deduces the fraction of the Ur-II dis- 
integration which goes to form the actinium series, and finds a 
value 3°4%, which falls between the most recent values 3°0—4°2%. 
Radio-actinium furnishes a quantitative proof of the possibility of 
the existence of radioactive -Y,-rays. J. F.S. 


The Enumeration and Range of the Recoil Atoms of 
Thorium-C and Thorium-C’. Werner Ko.nodrsrer (Zettsch. 
Physik, 1920, 2, 257—-263).—A slightly modified form of the appa- 
ratus embodying the point discharge, employed by Geiger (A., 1913, 
ii, 745) and Kovarik and McMeehan (A., 1915, ii, 605) for count- 
ing a- and B-particles, was employed to determine the number and 
range of recoil atoms of thorium-C and thorium-C’. Aluminium 
feil, activated for twelve hours at low tension by a mesothorium 
preparation, served as source of the radiation. The recoil atoms 
were counted in hydrogen for pressures between 4 mm. and 74 mm. 
of mercury. The resultant curve in which the numbers of recoil 
atoms are plotted as ordinates against the appropriate pressures as 
abscisse is made up of a number of horizontal portions correspond- 
ing with the respective numbers of recoil atoms, 0, 60, and 100, 
joined by very steep portions corresponding with respective pres- 
sures of 61 mm. and 35 mm. of mercury. Two kinds of recoil atoms 
appear at these pressures. These correspond with the a-radiation of 
thorium-C’ and thorium-C respectively, in agreement with the 
relative proportions of thorium-C’ and thorium-C’ present in the 
active preparation. It is concluded that a recoil atom results from 
each atom of thorium-C and thorium-C’ transformed by the emis- 
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sion of an a-ray. The respective ranges of recoil were determined 
by employing various distances between the active preparation and 
the discharge point of the counting device, the pressure in the 
apparatus being suitably adjusted so that the recoil was registered, 
In this manner the average range of recoil in hydrogen at 15° and 
760 mm. was found to be 0°55, mm. in the case of thorium-C and 
0°96, mm. in the case of thorium-C’. The corresponding ranges in 
air at 15° and 760 mm. are 07125 mm. and 0°22, mm. J. S. G. T. 


Radioactive Facts and Nuclear Structure. Geraanp 
Kirscu (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 20—23).—In a previous 
paper (A., 1920, ii, 577) the author showed that the atomic nucleus 
consisted chiefly of some fifty a-particles and some twenty binding 
electrons, to which in the radium and actinium series several H par- 
ticles have to be added. The present paper is a continuation of the 
discussion applied to the several radioactive series. J. F. S. 


Potential of Excitation of Helium. J. Franck and P, 
Knrippine (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 1, 320—332. Compare A., 1920, 
ii, 20; Horton and Davies, A., 1919, ii, 210)—-The resonance and 
ionisation potentials of pure helium have been determined, and 
it is shown that two resonance potentials exist at the values 
0°8 volt removed from one another, a result which is demanded by 
the two series spectra of helium. The potential curve shows calcu- 
lated breaks at 20°45, 21°25, 21°85, 23°7, and 25°3 volts, whilst the 


experimental curve has breaks at 20°45, 21°25, 21°9, 23°6, and 25°3 
volts. The point 20°45 does not show until a little gaseous impurity 
is allowed to mix with the helium, but it is held that the break is 
due to the helium, and not to the impurity. J. F. §. 


The Properties of Protoactinium. [I. Life Period and 
Content in Uranium Minerals. Urro Haun and Lise Merryer 
(Ber., 1921, 54, [|B], 69—77. Compare A., 1919, ii, 209; 1920, 
ii, 147).—It has been shown previously that only 3% of the atoms 
of uranium disintegrating pass through the protoactinium, 
actinium series, but the period of average life of protoactinium 
could only be fixed within the limits of 1200 and 180,000 years. By 
separation of the protoactinium from uranium salts of approxi- 
mately known age (three preparations, one of the nitrate at least 
twenty years old, the second of the nitrate at least fifty-two years 
old, and the third consisting of a mixture of yellow uranium oxide 
and uranium acetate, each about sixty years old), and measurement 
oi its activity in comparison with that of uranium, it has been 
found possible to estimate the half-life period of protoactinium, 
the mean of three concordant experments being about 12,000 years. 
This value is to be regarded as the lower limit. From this datum 
and the known disintegration ratio of the actinium series to the 
uranium series it is possible to calculate the protoactinium content 
of uranium minerals. It is thus found that one ton of uranium 
in any uranium mineral contains 72 mg. of protoactinium; the 
corresponding figure for radium is 330 mgm. H. W. 
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Spray-electricity of Solutions of Electrolytes. 4H. 
ZWAARDEMAKER and H. Zeenvuisen (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1920, 28, 658—662).—A continuation of previous work 
ia which it was attempted to correlate the odour of different organic 
substances with the positive electric charge developed when an 
aqueous solution of the substance is sprayed (compare A., 1918, 
ii, 351). Inorganic acids and bases appear not to develop any 


2 charge when sprayed, at any concentration, with the possible 
Harp § exception of hydrochloric acid. Among organic acids are found 
vious § some, including benzoic, salicylic, lactic, and the fatty acids, which 
cleus in concentrated solutions give a positive charge and in weaker solu- 
nding tions a negative charge, with a zero transition point at a definite 
| par- concentration. These phenomena can be explained on the hypo- 
f the § thesis that the positive charge of the spray is due to whole mole- 
S. cules, whilst the negative charge is due to the dissociated anions 
which lie nearest the surface of the droplets composing the spray. 
d P. I Concentrated solutions of some inorganic salts when sprayed have a 
1920. ff sight, though distinct, negative charge, whilst others do not give 
and ff any charge. E. H. R. 
and 
alu 
d * Thermal and Electrical Conductivity of Lithium between 
sleu. § 20° and 373° Absolute. Warner Meissner (Zetisch. Physik, 
. the § 1920, 2, 373—379).—Determinations were made of the thermal and 
95:3 ff electrical conductivities of two rods of lithium, about 5 cm. long 
rity J and 0°5 mm. diameter, the one being employed between 56° and 
k is | -—193° and the other between 100° and - 250°. A modified form 
S, of the apparatus previously employed by the author was employed, 
precautions being taken to maintain the surface of the metal untar- 
and § nished during the course of the determinations, and to secure good 
‘NER & clectrical connexions between the metal and the leads. Samples of 
920, Bf lithium supplied by Kahlbaum were employed. It is recognised 
oms @ that they contained perceptible impurities. The temperature-coeffi- 
um, # cient between 0° and 100° was found to be practically constant 
ium @ and equal to 4°35x10-%. The corresponding values of the tem- 
By perature-coefficients between 273° and 90°9°. 80°14°, 20°42° abso- 
oxl- BH lute were found to be respectively 4°21 x 10-8, 3°85 x10-%, and 
ast # 0-25x10-8. The value of the quotient of the thermal conductivity 
"ars B by the product: of electrical conductivity and the absolute tempera- 
ide J ture increased from 2°29 x 10-8 at 19°75° to 2°64 x 10-8 at 101°26°. 
ent # The corresponding values at 90°90° and 20-42° absolute were 
a 1:34 10-8 and 0°63x10-8. The absolute value of the specific 


electrical conductivity at 0° could not be determined owing to the 
irregular form of the specimens employed, but calculated values 
agreed within 10% with the value 11:7 x 10-4 ohm-! cm.~! given by 
Guntz and Broniewski (A., 1909. ii, 113). Using this value, the 
observations lead to the value 0°17 (grm. cm. deg. sec.)~1 for the 
thermal conductivity of lithium at 0°. A comparison of the value 
of the temperature-coefficient of resistance obtained in the research 
with those of Guntz and Broniewski leads the author to conclude 
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that the specimens of lithium employed were of greater purity than 
that employed by the latter observers. J. 8. G. T. 


Electrical Conductivity of Solid Mixtures of Salts, 
A. Benratn and H. Tescue (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 
474—-482).—The electrical conductivity of mixtures of lithium 
chloride and potassium chloride, sodium nitrate and lithium 
nitrate, lead chloride and stannous chloride, have been measured 
over a considerable range of temperature and over the whole range 
of compositions. The results indicate that conductivity isotherms 
similar to those for alloys do not suffice to represent the results in 
the case of mixtures of salts. The point at which the eutectic is 
formed is a well-characterised point in the conductivity isotherms, 
and if the curves are suitably drawn, they furnish information as 
to the part played by the individual components in the 
conductivity. J. F. S. 


Recovery of Transmissivity in Passive Iron Wires as a 
Model of Recovery Processes in Irritable Living Systems. 
II. Raven S. Littre (J. gen. Phystol., 1920, 3, 129—143. 
Compare this vol., ii, 80).—Passive iron wires, when activated 
after prolonged immersion in nitric acid of 55—90 vols. % of acid, 
D 1°42, revert spontaneously to the passive state after a temporary 
reaction, which is transmitted rapidly over the whole length of 
wire. The duration of this reaction at any region decreases rapidly 
with increase in the concentration above a certain critical limit 
of 52—54%. In weaker acid, 50% and lower, the reaction con- 
tinues uninterruptedly until all the metal is dissolved. Immedi- 
ately after this automatic repassivation, the wire fails to transmit 
activation through more than a short distance (1—2 cm.); if left 
undisturbed in the acid, it recovers by degrees its power of trans- 
mission, as measured by the distance travelled by an activation 
wave, at first slowly, then more rapidly; eventually, after an 
interval varying with the concentration of acid and the tempera- 
ture, the activation wave is transmitted through an indefinite 
distance, as before. The return of complete transmissivity in 55% 
acid occupies less than a minute at 20°; in stronger acid it is 
more gradual, requiring in 90% acid twenty minutes or more. 
This “ complete recovery time” is nearly proportional to the excess 
of concentration of acid above the limiting value of 53-54%. In 
a given solution of acid, the rate of recovery exhibits a tempera- 
ture-coefficient closely similar to that of most chemical reactions 
at this temperature, 3 at 20°, and also to that of the rate of 
recovery (refractory period) of irritable living tissues after stimu- 
lation (Qj)=about 3). Two definite phases are distinguishable in 
the recovery process: (i) the re-deposition of the continuous 
passivating layer of oxide or oxygen compound, and (ii) the pro- 
gressive change of the newly passivated wire from the state of 
incomplete to that of complete transmissivity. The former phase 
is of brief duration, and is indicated by a sudden change in the 
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electrical potential of the wire from that of active to that of 
passive iron; this phase is succeeded by the second and more pro- 
longed period, during which the passivating layer undergoes the 
progressive alteration associated with the recovery of trans- 
missivity. This alteration appears to consist in a progressive 
thinning of the passivating film until a minimum thickness of 
probably one molecule is attained. Further thinning is prevented 
by local electrochemical oxidation. The phenomena of partial or 
limited transmission during the second phase of the recovery 
process show a close correspondence with the phenomena of con- 
duction with decrement in irritable living tissues, such as nerve. 
Other analogies with the behaviour of irritable tissues, such as 
threshold phenomena, distinction between “local” and “ pro- 
pagated ” effects, summation, and effects resembling electrotonus, 
are described. J. F.S. 


Passivity. Researches on Iron and Nickel. ©. A. Losry 
pe Bruyn (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 30—64).—The first part 
isa theoretical discussion of passivity based on the theory of Smits 
and his co-workers (compare A., 1914, ii, 165, 420, 611; 1915, 
ii, 39, 217 ; 1916, ii, 77; 1917, ii, 262; 1918, ii, 54). 

The author finds for the equilibrium potential of iron in ferrous 
sulphate solution, when compared against a calomel normal elec- 
trode, the value #,=—0-434 volt (compare Richards and Behr, 
A., 1907, ii, 222). He has examined the influence of hydrogen 
and oxygen, variation in temperature, and presence of ferric ions 
on the equilibrium potential of iron (Joc. cit.), and applies these 
results to a consideration of the passification of iron. 

The fact that iron becomes passive in concentrated nitric acid 
may he attributed to two factors, namely, (i) that in nitric acid 
the concentration of the electrons is very feeble, and (ii) that 
activating influences do not make themselves felt. 

The cathodic and anodic polarisation of iron is considered, and 
in the latter case a graph is given showing the variation in the 
potential of iron in solutions of ferrous sulphate and ferrous 
chloride, as measured against a calomel electrode at different 
current densities. In ferrous sulphate solution, when the current 
density reaches about 0°4 ampere per sq. cm., the electrode 
suddenly becomes passive, and if the current density is further 
increased, there is only a feeble further increase in the potential. 
In ferrous chloride solution, this sudden change is not observed, 
and even at the highest current densities used the electrode remains 
active. 

In the passage into solution from an iron anode, the current 
yield is practically 100% when the iron is in the active state. 
When, however, it is in the passive state, the yield is only of the 
order of 1%, and varies with the sample of iron used. The 
potential of passive iron during anodic polarisation falls as the 
temperature rises, and curves are given showing the activation of 
iron under different conditions after anodic polarisation. W. G. 
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The Detection of Parts of Different ‘‘ Nobility’ in a 
Piece of Metal. 8S. Kyropoutos (Zetisch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 
114, 157—160).—Different parts of a piece of metal may exhibit 
different behaviour in certain solutions, on account of differences 
of electric potential. Thus, when a clean nail is placed in an 
agar gel containing potassium ferricyanide and phenolphthalein, 
the metal at the point appears more “noble” than that at the 
head ; in the neighbourhood of the point a red colour develops, on 
account of the formation of free OH’ ions, whilst along the surface 
of the nail a blue colour appears, due to the production of Fe! 
ions. The difference is due to the greater degree of working to 
which the metal towards the head of the nail has been subjected. 
If potassium ferrocyanide is substituted for ferricyanide in the 
solution, it may be used to detect similar local differences in pieces 
of manganese, zinc, cadmium, aluminium, nickel, or cepper. Ifa 
clean silver plate is scratched and immersed in an agar solution 
containing potassium iodide and phenolphthalein, the scratches 
show up as black lines on a bright ground, through the deposi- 
tion, on the less “noble” worked parts, of silver iodide. With 
proper choice of indicators, the method should be generally applic. 
able to the detection of chemical and physical inhomogeneity in 
the surface of a metal. E. H. R. 


The Separation of Gases and the Production of Pressure 


Differences in the Positive Column in the Electrical Dis- 
charge in Rare Gases, and its Explanation on the Basis 
of Elastic Impacts of Electrons. Application to the Case 
of Isotopes of the Rare Gases. Franz Sxkaupy (Zeitsch. 
Physik, 1920, 2, 213—217).—In a previous paper (A., 1916, 
ii, 469), the author has pointed out that two gases may be quickly 
separated when submitted to the effect of the discharge in a long 
discharge tube supplied with direct current, one gas collecting at 
the cathode, the other at the anode. The effect was attributed to 
the different ionisation potentials of the gases and the different 
tendencies exhibited by the respective neutral atoms to form 
negative molar ions. Assuming that the electrons moving towards 
the anode exert an appreciable pressure on the gas, it is shown 
that, due to impact of the electrons on the atoms of a gaseous 
mixture, the lighter atoms are more strongly urged thereby towards 
the anode. In the case of the rare gases, low atomic weight is 
characterised by high ionisation potential, and the resultant separ- 
ation arises from the operation of both causes, impact and 
ionisation effects being both operative. From the point of view 
of separation originating in the electronic impacts on the atoms, 
separation of the isotopes of the rare gases should be easily possible. 
A simple relation is deduced between the pressure gradient in the 
positive column and the field strength. This takes the form 
dp/dx=nXe, where n is the number of electrons per unit volume, 
X the field strength, and e¢ the ionic charge. J. 8. G. T. 
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Thermodynamics of Normal Elements. VII. Tempera- 
tare Formula of the Weston Normal Element and the 
Solubility Curve of CdSO,,$H,.O. Enrxnsr Conen and J, J. 
Wotters (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 253—258).—The 
authors criticise the temperature formula for the Weston normal 
dement which was adopted by the International Conference on 
Electrical Units and Standards, 1908. This formula has the form 
B, = Boy — 0°0000406(¢— 20) — 0°00000095(t — 20)? + 0-00000001 
(t-20)8, and gives a maximum /’.J/./’. at + 3°, which is in keeping 
with a minimum solubility of CdSO,$H,O at +1°. This solubility 
minimum is taken from results of Mylius and Funk (A., 1897, 
ii, 316). The authors criticise the accuracy of these determina- 
tions, and have redetermined the solubility of CdSO,,5H,O at low 
temperatures and obtained the following values: —3°00°, 43°047 
gams per 100 grams solution; —6°00°, 43°020 grams; —9°00°, 
43008 grams; and —12-00°, 43°029 grams. This gives a solubility 
minimum at —9°, and this value is in keeping with the tempera- 
ture formula of Jaeger and Wachsmuth (Ann. Phys., 1902, 9, 
1046), #,= oq —0°000038(¢ — 20) — 0°00000065(t— 20)", which is 
therefore to be preferred before the formula at present adopted for 
the change of /.M.F. of the Weston normal cell with temperature. 
J. F.S. 


Thermodynamics of Normal Elements. VIII. Enrnsr 
Conen, W. D. HeLperman, and A. L. Tu. MoesveLp (Zevtsch. 
physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 259-274. Compare preceding abstract). 
The various factors necessary for a recalculation of the #.M/.F. of 
the Weston cell at 18° have been redetermined with very refined 
apparatus. Among the data thus obtained are: heat of solution 
of potassium chloride in 200 molecules of water, —4397 cal. 
(mean of seven experiments); .M/./. of the cell Cd-amalgam (8% 
Cd) |CdSO, solution (2°559%) | Hg.SO,Hg; 25°, 1°07175 volt; 20°, 
107208 volt; 15°0°, 1°07239 volt; and in a second series of: 
measurements: 25°, 107170 volt; 20°0°, 1°07202 volt; 15°, 1:07235 
volt. These values give the relationship between #.M/.F. and tem- 
perature as Z,=1°07173 —0°0000645(t— 25), from which the chemi- 
cal energy of the combination at 18° is calculated as 50,298 
cal. The combination Cd(y)|CdSO, solution (2°559%) | Hg,SO,Hg 
has been measured, and the values 25°, 1°12273 volt; 15°, 1°12560 
volt ; and 20°, 1°12398 volt obtained. The heat change when 1 mol. 
of CdSO, dissolves in an unlimited quantity of CdSO,, 440°6H,O is 
calculated to Qa=10,627 cal. The heat of solution of CdSO, 
in solutions of CdSO, of various concentrations at 18° is determined, 
and the difference between the heats of formation of CdSO, and 
Hg.SO, is found to be 45,346 cal. The heat of hydration of anhy- 
drous CdSO, to form CdSO,,$H,O is found to be 7890 cal. Using 
the above data, the chemical energy of the Weston element is found 
to be 47,427 cal., using the international temperature formula, and 
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47,447 cal., using Jaeger and Wachsmuth’s formula, whilst by the 
thermochemical method the value of 47,561 cal. is obtained. 


J. F. 8. 


Thermodynamics of Normal Elements. IX. Tempera. 
ture Formule of Normal Elements and the Specific Heat 
of the Salts contained in these Elements. Ernst Contry, 
C. I. Kruisneer, and A. L. Tu. Morsvetp (Zeitsch. physikal, 
Chem., 1920, 96, 437—470. Compare preceding abstracts).—The 
authors have developed theoretically a temperature formula for the 
calculation of the #.M.F. of the Weston normal cell. This formula 
has the form: 


E,=E,+(E,+ U,/nFT,)\(T - T,) -1/2nFT,(dU/aT),(T — 7,)? + 
1/6nFT,{1/T,(dU /dT), —(a2U/dT?), (TT - T,)3 +... 


This formula is based on the Gibbs-von Helmholtz formula, 
E=U/nF +T,dE/dT, and all symbols have their usual significance. 
The mechanism of the Weston element and data for the evaluation 
of U,,(dU /dT), and (d?U /dT?), is obtained. The value of J, is 
found to be 47561 cal. (dU /dT), =27°10 cal. /degree, 18°64 and 17°44 
cal. respectively when the various data available are employed in 


its calculation. The authors have therefore redetermined this data, § iit 


and have obtained the following values: specific heat of mercury 
at 20°, 0°03338; molecular heat at 20°, 6°697; specific heat of 
CdSO, $H,0 at 20°,50°2008; molecular heat at 20°, 51°50; specific 
heat of mercurous sulphate, 18-5—22°5°, 0°06400; molecular heat, | 
31°83 ; specific heat of ZnSO,,7H.O, 18°5—22°5°, 0°3184; molecular 
heat, 91°55. Calculating the value of (dU /dT), from this data, the 
figure 22°38 cal./degree is obtained. The data presented indicate | 
that the temperature formula of von Steinwehr (A., 1914, ii, 622) § 
does not represent the facts. J. F. 8. 


Electromotive Properties of certain Binary Alloys. III. 
Electromotive Behaviour of Cadmium-Antimony Alloys. | 
Rospert KREMANN and Jvurrus Gmacut-Pammer (Int. Zeitsch. 
Metal., 1920, 12, 241—-245 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 123. Com- 
pare this vol., ii, 10, 11).—A series of cells composed of cadmium, 
normal cadmium sulphate solution, and cadmium—antimony alloys 
of varying composition has been examined in the manner described 
previously. The initial and final potential did not exhibit any 
marked differences. Slowly cooled alloys showed a slight rise in 
potential (about 20 millivolts nobler than cadmium) at 40 atom. % 
of antimony, due to the unstable compound, Cd,Sb, ; this potential 
increases between 90 and 100 atom. % of antimony to that of the 
latter metal. Quenched alloys, on the other hand, exhibit a more 
definite increase in potential (about 150 millivolts) at 50 atom. % of 
antimony, caused by the stable compound. CdSb; this potential 
remains practically constant for alloys which do not contain more 
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than 90% of antimony. The surprising result that the stable 
quilibrium is set up in quenched, the unstable in slowly cooled, 
illoys, is confirmed by metallographic investigation. Kurnakov and 
Konstantinov find that stable equilibria are only attained by seed- 
_Jng or vigorous agitation; quenching is accompanied by violent 
nechanical shock. H. W. 


Electromotive Properties of certain Binary Alloys. IV. 
Electromotive Behaviour of Alloys of Thallium with 
linc, Lead, Bismuth, Tin, Antimony, and Cadmium. — 
RopneERT KremMann and ALBERT LoBInceR (/nt. Zeitsch. Metallog., 
1920, 12, 246—256; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 123—124. Com- 
ware preceding abstract).—In the cells, Zn|N-zine sulphate solu- 
tion | Zn q_,) Tl,, the potential of zine is observed with alloys contain- 
ing up to about 95 atom. % of thallium ; the initial and final poten- 
tials are almost identical. In the series, T1|thallous chloride solu- 
tion saturated at 15°|Tl,_,, Pb,, the potentials from 0 to 20 atom. 
, of lead are practically equal to those of thallium ; from 50 to 100 
atom. % of lead they are equal to the lead potentials; between 20 
and 50 atom. % of lead the potentials pass into one another asympto- 
tically. The final values, which are otherwise identical with the 
] initial potentials, show a marked rise in the case of the alloys of 
vry high lead content which is attributed to the formation of 
layers of oxide. In the series, Tl|thallous chloride solution satur- 
ated at 15°|T1,,_,, Bi,, the initial potential of the alloys diminishes 
7 continuously from 0 to 25 atom. % of bismuth in conformity with 
the equilibrium diagram, then remains almost constant to 58 atom. 
% of bismuth, subsequently diminishes rapidly to 61 atom. %, and 
] then remains almost constant to pure bismuth. The two compounds, 
} BiTl, and Bi,Tl,, are relatively little less noble than thallium (about 
150 and 140 millivolts respectively), and much less noble than bis- 
j muth (about 250 and 340 millivolts respectively). The initial 
] potential of the cells, Tl|thallous chloride solution saturated at 
15°|Th,_,Sn,. remains practically constant from 0 to 90 atm. % 
of tin, and then falls continuously to the value of the latter metal. 
Re-examination of the diagram of: Kurnakov and Puschin indicates 
that tin scarcely forms mixed crystals with thallium, whilst the 
latter only does so with, at the most, 40 atom. % of tin. The thallium 
potential is shown by the series, Tl|thallous chloride solution satur- 
ated at 15°|T1,_,,Sb,, to 80 atom. % of antimony; the value then 
diminishes slowly at first, rapidly with more than 99 atom. % of 
antimony, to the potential of the latter: Electromotive evidence 
of the existence of the compound, SbT],, is not observed. In con- 
formity with the equilibrium diagram, examination of the system 
Tl electrolyte |Cd,_,Tl,, did not give any indication of the forma- 
tion of a compound, the potentials corresponding closely with those 
of tin. Thallous chloride solution saturated at 15° and shaken 
with cadmium turnings and V-cadmium sulphate solution agitated 
with thallium turnings were used as electrolyte. H. W. 
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Electromotive Properties of certain Binary Alloys. YV. 
Electromotive Behaviour of Tin-Sodium Alloys, 


R. Kremann and Jutivs Gmacut-PamMer (Jnt. Zeitsch. Metal, 


1920, 12, 257-262; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 124. Compare 
preceding abstract).—The authors have investigated the series 
Sn|0°1N-sodium iodide solution in pyridine|Sn,Naq-7) and also 
in the cases of alloys containing less than 67 atom. % of sodium, the 
cells Sn{NV-sodiim sulphate solution in water|Sn,Nay;_2). ‘The 
existence of four compounds, Na,Sn, Na,Sn, NaSn, and NaSn, is 
indicated electromotively, but the presence of Na,Sn, could not 
be detected. NaSn, is at least 980, NaSn at least 1080, millivolts 
less noble than tin. Na,Sn and Na,Sn are 520 and 240 millivolts 
nobler than sodium. H. W. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XIX. Determination 
of the Size of the Benzene Nucleus from [Electrical] 
Conductivity. Ricnarp Lorenz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 
113, 131—134. Compare A., 1920, i, 897)—The radius of an 
ion and its mobility at 25° are connected by the expression 
p=1/ 9, x 89°54 x 10-8; making use of this expression, the authors 
have calculated the ionic radii of the various anions of the sub- 
stituted arsinic acids from data previously published (A., 1919, 
i, 777, 897). It is found that the univalent ions have about the 
same radius, 3°83x 10-8 cm., the bivalent 4°40x 10-8, the ter- 
valent 4°68 x 10-§ cm., whilst the p-phenylenediarsinic ion has a 
radius 7-°0x10-8 cm. From these figures, it is concluded that 
the value 6°2x10-§ cm. found by Debye is too large for the 
radius of the benzene nucleus, whilst 1:45 x 10-§ found by Fajans 
(A., 1920, ii, 355) is too small. J. F. 8. 


Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XX. MHertz’s Theory 
of Ionic Mobility. Ruicuarp Lorenz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1920, 118, 135—140. See preceding abstract).—A theoretical 
paper in which the constants A and A’ of Hertz’s theory of ionic 
conductivity (A., 1912, ii, 120) are numerically evaluated and 
brought into a suitable form for general use. These have the 
form A!/=167°7/78x 109, and since A= %¥/A’, A=5515/T. An 
expression has been evolved for multivalent ions, and this has the 
form A!/=v*.167°7/7%x109 and A=v%5515/7, where v is the 
valency. The relationship between the ionic mobility and the 
conductivity is discussed, and it is shown that only when the con- 
ductivity is regarded as a function of the concentration can a 
Hertz curve be constructed if the A constant is regarded as a 
universal constant, as is demanded by the theory. J. F. S. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXI. A First Proof 
of Hertz’s Theory of Conductivity. Ricnarp Lorenz and 
Puitipp Osswatp (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 209—233).— 
The conductivities of aqueous solutions of sodium acetate were 
determined with an accuracy of 01%. From the numerous 
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points on the curve of conductivity plotted against concentra- 
tion, it was possible to test the empirical laws of extrapolation 
to infinite dilution and the law of Hertz (A., 1912, ii, 120). 
The two empirical equations of Kohlrausch were found to break 
down, but the results agreed extremely well with Hertz’s theory. 
The values at infinite dilution for sodium acetate were calculated 
as: 10°, yp =63-15; 18°, py =76°56; 25°, py=90°05. The absolute 
value of the universal constant in Hertz’s formula was not con- 
firmed, although its change with temperature agreed approxim- 
ately with the theory. The constant is not universal, but must 
be found for each electrolyte. J. R. P. 


Accurate Measurement of the Electrical Conductivity of 
Electrolytes at Temperatures up to 1600°. F. M. Jarcrr 
and B. Kapma (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 27—58).—The 
authors have described a method for the determination of the 
dectrical conductivity of molten salts which may be used up to 
1600°. An electric tube furnace is employed for obtaining the 
required temperature, which may be kept constant to 0°1°. 
Temperature measurements are made by means of a platinum— 
platinum-rhodium thermo-element, which is placed exactly in the 
centre of the melted salt. The electrode vessel is a small platinum 
tube with a rounded bottom (35 mm. diam. and 10 mm. high), 
which is suspended in the tube furnace by three platinum wires 
15 mm. diam. The crucible itself constitutes one electrode, and 
the other is a similar vessel of 10 mm. diameter. The platinum 
used must be absolutely free from iridium. Full details are given 
for the determination of the cell constant, and all precautions 
necessary in the measurements are fully described. The following 
salts have been measured over the temperature range indicated, 
and the molecular conductivity is given in tables, which are 
reduced to a general formula in each case, by means of which the 
molecular conductivity may be calculated for any temperature. 
Potassium nitrate (346-1—500°4°), p,=36-21+0°1875(t— 350) ; 
sodium nitrate (321-5—487°3°), p,=41°56 + 0°205(¢— 300) ; lithium 
nitrate (272°0—440°6°), p,=41-14—0°238(¢—300); rubidium 
nitrate (318°8—493°), p,;=33°51+0-145(t—300); cesium nitrate 
(446°6—556°3°), y,»=42°13+0°120(t—450); potassium fluoride 
(863°0—975°), p,=101-8+0°3163(¢—900); potassium chloride 
(775°7—943°5°), p,=115°4+40°2575(t— 800); potassium bromide 
(745°2—868°6°), p,=90°09+0-1906(t—750); potassium iodide 
(691°5—814°), y,.=85°41+0-1564(t—700); sodium molybdate 
(843—1408°), jp, = 107°50+0°183(¢—850); sodium tungstate 
(752-5—1501°), yy = 83°50+0-185(t—750). The experimental 
values are compared with those calculated by the formule, and in 
every case there is a good agreement. J. F.S. 


The Determination of Conductivity of Electrolytes by 
means of an Alternating Current Galvanometer. A. H. W. 
Aten (Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 18, 51—52).—An investigation of 
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the suitability of the alternating-current galvanometer of Leeds 
and Northrup for the determination of conductivity by the Kohl. 
rausch method. With sufficiently high resistances, and with 
platinised electrodes of sufficient surface, an accuracy of 0°3% can 
readily be obtained. The apparatus is suitable for various 
technical purposes, and can be arranged to give continuous auto- 
matic records. 8S. I. L. 


Connexion between the Limiting {Electrical} Conductivity 
Aq of Binary Electrolytes in Non-aqueous Solvents and the 
Viscosity ,. of the Latter: A, .y,, = Constant. P. Watney 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 85—97).—From a consider. 
ation of a large amount of data previously published by the 
author and others, and a small amount of new data, it is shown 
that the product A,.y, =constant for a large number of acids 
and some salts in non-aqueous solvents. This rule holds for mix- 
tures of solvents as well as for individual solvents. Water also 
obeys this rule when mixtures of solvents poor in water are con- 
sidered, and when aqueous solutions of electrolytes with highly 
complex ions are considered. The temperature-coefficients of the 
viscosity and the limiting conductivity are practically identical, 
that is, 1/A..dAx, /dt = —1/n,.dnq /dt, or the empirical rule 
Ax» +N =constant is independent of the temperature and the 
nature of the solvent over the temperature range 0—50°. The 
absolute value of A, . 7, = depends on the nature of the electro- 
lyte, and in the case of binary electrolytes varies between 0°5 and 
10. Variations from the rule are found in solvents which have 
a high viscosity or which show a high molecular association; in 
these cases, the molecules of the solvent are relatively large, and 
will change their size with changes of temperature or concentra- 
tion, and thereby change the degree of solvation of the electrolytes. 
To such solvents are to be numbered glycerol, ethylene glycol, 
formamide, and mixtures of these with water, sulphur dioxide, and 
ammonia. J. F. S. 


Ionisation of Strong Electrolytes. Witiiam D. Harkins 
(Proc. Nat. Acad, Sci., 1920, 6, 601—605).—A discussion of the 
significance to be attached to the terms ion, ionisation, and dis- 
sociation. The author suggests that, to avoid confusion of ideas, 
the word ion should only be used for the charged particles which 
are free to move under a potential difference, and that for 
particles, which are not free to move, to which the term ion has 
also been applied by Sutherland, Milner, and Ghosh, the term 
polar atom should be used. Ghosh and others maintain that all 
strong electrolytes are completely ionised in solution, and for this 
condition the author suggests that the term ionisation be reserved, 
although it is not implied that the whole of the charged particles 
are free to move. For the other conceptions, the terms electro- 
lytically dissociated and thermodynamically dissociated should be 
applied. J. F.S. 
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Dissociation of Ternary Electrolytes. C. Drucker (Zeitsch. 
shysikal, Chem., 1920, 96, 381—427. Compare A., 1905, ii, 371; 
i911, ii, 687; 1913, ii, 1015).—The dissociation relationships of 
sulphuric acid, oxalic acid, and tartaric acid, and the normal] and 
iydrogen salts of these acids with thallium and potassium, have 
jen investigated. The ionic concentrations were obtained either 
iy E.M.F. measurements, cryoscopic measurements, or by conduc- 
tivity measurements. It is shown that dilute solutions of concen- 
ration below 0°04 follow the law of mass action, and this occurs 
in certain cases also at higher concentrations. In some cases, a 
qualitative proof of the presence of complex ions is obtained. It is 
shown that the ionic conductivity of the primary ion of dibasic 
acids may be calculated by means of the formula of the type 


po=aray + SAso, + SaAnso,» 


where » is the molecular conductivity, ¢ the concentration, A, 
lo, ANd Apso, the mobilities of the ions named, a the concentration 
of Tl’, s that of SO,”, and s, that of TISO,’. Using this type of 
formula, the conductivity values of salts of the type Na,SO, may 
be employed in the investigation of the dissociation of such salts, 
and in such cases it is found that in both dissociations the dilution 
law is followed. In all such cases, it therefore follows that the 
introduction of correcting factors into the dilution law are 
unecessary. J. F. 8S. 


Theoretical Considerations Concerning the Diamagnetism 
of Monatomic Gases. W. Pavitt, jun. (Zettsch. Physik, 1920, 
2, 201—205).—-Debye has shown (A., 1920, ii, 356) that the 
cohesive force of a gas, an expression due to van der Waals, can 
be determined from the dielectric constant of the gas and certain 
principal electric moments of the molecules or atoms of the gas. 
The value of the cohesive force can, moreover, be calculated either 
from the value of a in van der Waals’s equation for the gas, or from 
the temperature-coefficient of viscosity of the gas. Following the 
method of Langevin, the author shows that the magnetic moment 
of the atom of a monatomic gas can be expressed in terms of the 
moments referred to, and deduces the relation x, =5-96 x 10194, for 
the atomic diamagnetism y, of a monatomic gas, where 6=3Xer®, 
r being the distance of the electron from the axis of the external 
field passing through the atomic nucleus. Corrected experimental 
values for the atomic magnetic susceptibilities y, of helium and 
argon give y, =4°6 x 10-5 for helium, and y, for argon =25°2 x 10-5 
or 23°3 x 10-5. These values lead to a value of 6 for helium equal 
to 7°7 x 10-25 and for argon equal to 42 x 10-* or 39x 10-°5. As- 
suming atomic dimensions to be of the order 10-8, these values are 
much larger than those to be anticipated from the kinetic theory. 
The observed susceptibilities of helium and argon are at least ten 
times larger than those anticipated from theoretical considerations. 


J, 8. G. T. 
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Action of Light on the Thermal Conductivity oj 
Selenium. Bianca Nanner (Nuovo Cim., 1920, [iv], 20, ii, 
185—200).—The results of the author’s measurements show that 
the thermal conductivity of crystallised selenium is increased by 
the action of light, but to an extent apparently less than is shown 
with the electrical conductivity. This effect seems to diminish as the 
temperature rises. =. ame 


The Problems of Temperature Radiation of Gases 
Mecu Nap Sana (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 267—278).—The 
results of King (Astrophys. J., vols. 28, 34, 35, 37) indicate that 
temperatures between 2000° and 3000° are necessary for the excita- 
tion of the characteristic line radiation of the alkalis, alkaline 
earths, thallium, iron, vanadium, etc. In general, it appears that 
the higher the ionisation potential of an element the greater the 
difficulty of exciting its line spectrum. On the basis of the theory 
of electronic orbits, and the quantum theory of radiation, as 
developed by Bohr, Planck, Sommerfeld, Paschen, and Rubinowicz, 
the electronic orbits are classified according to their respective 
rotational and radial quantum numbers. The intensity of a spec- 
trum line depends on the products of the relative proportions 
of orbits in the initial and final states of the appropriate electrons 
and on the chance of changing from one orbit to another. An 
investigation of the statistical distribution of atoms into different 
possible stable orbits, when the gas is subjected to a thermal stimu- 
lus, shows that a very small concentration of radiant atoms suffices 
for the emission of the lines of the principal series of the element. 
Employing Paschen’s notation, the lines (2, p)—(m, dj), (2, s)- 
(m, p), (3, d)—(m, f) require gradually increasing concentrations 
of radiant matter. The following are respectively the temperatures 
of complete ionisation, temperature at which luminescence appears, 
and the temperature of maximum luminescence in the case of the 
respective elements: H, 24000°. 5000°, 12000°: He, 32000°, 
11000°, 17000°; Mg, 24000°. 7500°, 11000°; Ca. Sr, Ba, 8000— 
10000°, 1500°. 4000°. The theory is applied to the phenomena of 
the reversal of spectral lines by absorption. and affords an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon observed by Wood and others, that in the 
case of sodium vapour, only the lines of the principal series are 
reversed. Reversal of the lines (2, »)—(m, d) would occur at higher 
temperatures, and the lines of the Bergmann series, (3, d) — (4, 4), 
would be reversed at still higher temperatures. Such reversal of 
the Bergmann series should take place in the case of the alkali 
metals at 2000—3000°. J. 8S. G. T. 


Thermodynamics of Mixtures. IV. Mario Basto WaGNER 
(Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 287—311. Compare A., 1920, 
ii, 596, 597).—A mathematical paper in which, among other things, 
it is shown that the assumption of Nernst (“‘ Grundlagen des neuen 
Warmesatzes,” 1918, p. 157) that the drop in the specific heat of a 
given mass of a gas occurs earlier the greater the density, 1s a 
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natural consequence of his first assumption that every gas which is 


cooled at constant volume without condensation eventually reaches 
, condition of vanishingly small heat capacity. J. F.S&. 


Chemical Constants and Critical Data. Fr. A. HEnc.ein 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 234—-240).—The chemical con- 
stant is calculated by the equation C=A,/4°5717', where A=(Ay+ 
4T-Br?— ...)(1—p/p,) is the latent heat and p,, 7; the critical 
constants. Nernst’s equation, C=0°14A/7 , where 7, is the abso- 
jute boiling point, follows from van der Waals’s equation, 
log p/ Pr=a(l — T;./T). Cederberg’s equation, C=k log p, (where k 
js 16 in many cases) also follows from this equation, since it is a 
special case of the more general equation, C=1°1 log p;./(7%/7» — 1). 
The formula log p(atm.) = — 2642/7 + 2°5 log 7 — 0°0121757'+ 
9-474 x 10-®72 — 1°3325 x 10-973 + 4°08355 holds for water from 0° 
to the critical point; for oxygen the equation log p(atm.)= 

438°8/7' + 25log 7 — 0°337527T + 1°223 x 10-872 — 4:0085 x 
10-773 + 2°84387 is deduced. J. R. P. 


Critical Data and Valency in Organic Compounds. 
W. Herz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 153—156).—It has 
heen shown in previous papers (A., 1920, ii, 285, 414) that, if 7;, 
th, Ue Yepresent critical temperature, pressure, and volume respec- 
tively, and z the sum of the valencies of the atoms contained in the 
molecule, 7',./p, .z=0°44 and v,/z=0°00044. From this it follows 
that v, . 9 /7'.=1 . 10-8, a relation which is now shown to hold with 
afair degree of approximation for a number of organic compounds, 
principally aliphatic esters. It was shown in the papers referred 
to that, in the aromatic compounds, the value of the quotient 
T,/py. z tended to be low, about 0°37, instead of 0°44, the mean 
value, whilst in many aliphatic compounds it was nearer 0°49. It is 
now shown that if the ring carbon atoms in aromatic hydrocarbons 
are assumed to be tervalent instead of quadrivalent, the value of 
the above quotient for these hydrocarbons is increased to about 
49, corresponding closely with the value for aliphatic compounds. 
This may have some significance in view of the supposed relation- 
ship between the structure of aromatic compounds and the crystal 
tructure of graphite as determined by means of X-rays. E. H. R. 


Theorem of Corresponding State and the Quantum 
Theory of Gases and Liquids. A. Byk (Physikal. Zeitsch., 
1921, 22, 15—-20).—A theoretical paper, in which the quantum 
theorem is applied mathematically to the theorem of corresponding 
tate, and an expression is evolved which represents the whole of the 
physical thermodynamics of the liquid state. J. F. S. 


Approximate Calculation of the Latent Heat of Fusion 
ot the Liquefied Inactive Gases. J. Narsurtr (Physikal. 
Ieitsch., 1921, 22, 52—53).—The expression Ap/@=constant for 
the elements of any given sub-group has been used to calculate the 
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latent heat of fusion of the inactive gases. The constant in the 
present case has been calculated from the experimental determina. 
tion of the latent heat of fusion of argon (Eucken, Beibl. Anp, 
Phys., 1916, 40, 322), which has the value 0°268, Ap is the laten; 
heat of fusion in Cals., and @ the melting point in degrees aby. 
lute. In this group the constant therefore has the value 0:0039 
The following values in Calories have been obtained for the latent 
heat of fusion: helium, <0°004; neon, 0°08; argon, 0°268; kryp- 
ton, 0°33; xenon, 0°43; ‘and niton, 0°65. J. F. 8. 


Influence of Surface Tension on Fusion and Solidifica. 
tion. Ernst Rie (Wien. Anz., 1920, 137—139; from Chem Zenitr, 
1920, iii, 868).—In connexion with a communication by Pavlov (A, 
1909, ii, 19) the author develops an expression for the dependence 
of the melting point, 7, of small, crystalline granules on the sur. 
face tension, S,, (free energy of the surface), in the form 7,—T7,= 
_ x 289 /8srq, where 7), is the limiting melting point (without 
reference to surface energy), s, the density of the solid phase, r the 
radius of the crystalline granules considered as spheres, and q the 
latent heat of fusion. This expression, which is derived from the 
Gibb’s equilibrium conditions by purely thermodynamic reason- 
ing, and is readily adapted to the case of a drop enclosed within 
a crystal, gives results differing from those of Pavlov. Further 
observations of the melting points of crystals are necessary to decide 


which of the conditions, Sy3= Si2+S3, is valid. Probably, the 
majority of amorphous substances are composed of extremely minute 
crystals, the size of the granules being <10-5 cm.; the absence of a 
definite melting point is to be ascribed to surface tensions. H. W. 


A Simple Method for the Determination of Melting 
Points and Critical Temperatures. Herrmann Rassow (Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 117—150).—An apparatus was devised 
for melting-point determinations consisting of a solid cylinder of 
copper 10 cm. long and 5 cm. in diameter bored with an axial hole 
to a short distance below the centre for taking the specimen, a 
parallel hole for a thermo-couple, and a transverse hole intersecting 
the first hole at the centre of the cylinder. Through the transverse 
hole the specimen, illuminated by a lamp placed opposite the other 
end, was viewed through a telescope. The cylinder was heated elec: 
trically by a winding of nickel wire. The substance to be examined 
was sealed up in a tube of hard glass or transparent quartz, which 
was suspended through the axial hole in the field of view of the 
telescope. With this apparatus temperatures up to 1080° could be 
obtained with a limit of error +1°. The following melting points 
were determined: potassium iodide, 684°1°; potassium cyanide, 
601°2°; ammonium chloride, 519° 7°; ammonium bromide, 541°9°; 
ammonium iodide, 551+3°, the accuracy being interfered with by 
dissociation ; tetramethylammonium chloride, 420°+10°, much dis 
sociation occurring ; arsenic, 818°. Experiments were also made 
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on the melting points of mixtures of ammonium chloride with 
haloids of alkali metals. The method is not suitable for the deter- 
mination of complete mefting-point diagrams of mixtures, but serves 
to indicate whether miscibility of two salts is possible or not. With 
a quartz manometer on the principle of the Bourdon spiral, a 
determination of the vapour pressure of ammonium chloride 
between 340° and 520° was made. At 520° the vapour pressure is 


_ ff 37:5 atmospheres. 


The melting-point apparatus was also used for the determination 
of some critical temperatures. The results obtained were: mercuric 
chloride, 704°; mercuric bromide, 738°; mercuric iodide, 797°; sul- 
phur, 1040°; iodine, 553°. The critical temperatures of arsenic 
and mercury are above 1400°. E. H. R. 


Vapour Pressure. Lfon Scuames (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 1, 
198—203).—A theoretical paper, in which certain problems in con- 
nexion with vapour pressure are mathematically discussed, particu- 
larly those relating to the latent heats and the chemical constants. 

J. F. 8. 


The Vapour Pressure and Sublimation Curves for some 
Important Metals. J. A. M. van Liempr (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1920, 114, 105—-116).—The formule deduced in a previous 
paper (A., 1920, ii, 588) are made use of in discussing the vapour 


pressures and sublimation pressures of the metals tungsten, plat- 
inum, molybdenum, copper, tin, lead, zinc, silver, bismuth, 
cadmium, antimony, and gold. E. H. R. 


Distillation Apparatus for Small Quantities of Liquid. 
Cant WoyraceK (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 82).—The apparatus con- 
sists of a conical flask of 100 c.c. capacity and a small double-surface 
condenser attached vertically to the flask by a ground-in joint; the 
exit tube for the condensed vapours is near the lower end of the 
condenser. W. P. 8. 


Breaking of Halogen Bonds. A. von Weinperc (Zettsch. 
Phystk, 1920, 8, 337—-342).—By means of the expression Q jy _ Ha = 
@+b+e—d+Qmy + Qu-nu —$x, in which a is the heat of reaction 
of the solid metal [M] with water, 6 the heat of solution of the 
hydrogen haloid, c the heat of neutralisation, d the heat of solution 
of the salt, and @ the work of dissociation into atoms, the heat of 
dissociation of many halogen salts has been calculated. The follow- 
ing values of Qiy-u,; have been obtained: LiCl, 193-2; NaCl, 
181-4; KCl, 183°9; RbCl, 183-8; CsCl, 184°2; LiBr, 150°1; NaBr, 
401; KBr, 144:°2; RbBr, 145-0; CsBr, 145°8; LiI, 129°0; NaI, 
120-9; KI, 126°6; RbI, 127-9; and CsI, 129°8. If the heat of 
sublimation is known, the work of dissociation of the compounds in 
the gaseous condition may be calculated. The heat of sublimation 
has been calculated, and the following values obtained : NaCl, 48°8; 
NaBr, 45°7; Nal, 43°3; KCl, 48°2; KBr, 45°2; KI, 44°9; and the 
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energy of dissociation of the vapours found to be: NaCl, 132° 
NaBr, 94°4; Nal, 77°6; KCl, 135°7; KBr, 99-0; and KI, 81:7. 
J. F. 8. 


Volume and Heat of Hydration of the Ions. M. Bop 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 1, 45—48. Compare A., 1919, ii, 204 
Fajans, A., 1920, 11, 154).—In a previous paper Fajans (loc. cit, 
has calculated the heat of hydration of certain ions on the basis o 
the author’s formula for the lattice energy of binary salts (Joc. cit.) 
The author now shows that the values put forward by Fajans ar 
too large by about 100 Cals. in the case of the kations and to 
small in the case of the anions by about the same amount. 
simple method of deducing the heat of hydration, II’, is given, and 
the formula W=3(1—1/e)¥ . 2388 x 10-"e®2z2/r; Cals. deduced, 
in which JV is the Avogadro number, z the valency, ¢ the charge, 
and r; the radius of the ion, and e the dielectric constant of the 
solvent. Inserting the values for water as solvent, W=1-64x 
10-®z?/r; Cal. Using this equation, the following values of I’ 
are calculated: H’, 262; Li’, 110; Na’, 103; K’, 82, Rb’, 78; 
Cs’, 74; Tl’, 82; and Ca”, 344; Cl’, 77; Br’, 68; and I’, 57. The 
values of r; and r,, the atomic radius, are also calculated, and it is 
shown that for positive ions r;<<r, and for negative ions r;>r,. The 
only exception to the above regularities among the elements 
examined is found in the case of thallium, where 7; = 2°00 x 10-8 and 
ra=1°89x 10-8. If the above regularities are not due to chance, 
they indicate that the formation of a positive ion involves the 
removal of the outside electron of the atom, and in consequence 
the ion volume must be smaller than the atomic volume. The 
formation of a negative ion involves the absorption of an electron 
into the atomic structure, and consequently the ion has a larger 
volume than the atom. J. F.S. 


Heat of Mixture. H. Casset (Zeitsch. Phystk., 1920, 2, 
146—147).—The author advances a theoretical proof of the general 
validity of Dolezalek’s principle discussed in a previous paper (A., 
1920, ii, 664), namely, that every heat tone accompanying the 
mixture of condensed matter or every change of curvature in the 


vapour density isothermal is characteristic of a chemical reaction. 
J. 8. G. T. 


Calculation of the Heat of Sublimation of the Alkali 
Haloids from the Lattice Structure. A. Reis (Zeitsch. 
Physik, 1920, 1, 294—-298).—On the basis of Born’s method of cal- 
culating the ionisation energy from the atom ion lattice (A., 1919, 
ii, 204), the author has calculated the heat of sublimation of the 
alkali haloids. The following values are given: lithium chloride, 
bromide, and iodide, 15—35 ; sodium chloride, 58 ; sodium bromide, 
55; sodium iodide, 51; potassium chloride, 52; potassium bromide, 
50; potassium iodide, 46; rubidium chloride, 50; and cesium 
chloride, 50. The present values are compared with those calcu- 
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lated by Haber (Verh. Deut. Phys. Ges., 1919, 21, 750), and a 
fairly good agreement found. J. F. 8S. 


P. 8. Dependence of the Heat of Vaporisation of Water on the 
Temperature. H. von Sreinwenr (Zeztsch. Physik, 1920, 1, 
333—336).—A theoretical paper in which the author deduces an 
pression showing the dependence of the heat of vaporisation on 
the temperature, and the difference between the specific heats of 
@ the liquid and vapour. This expression has the form 
r=[(dr/dT),—1y/To|{(1—aT)T log, 7+ aT?} + KT, 

in which r is the heat of vaporisation per gram, 7 the absolute 
tmperature of the process, and AX a constant. The quantity, 
ir/dT —r/T=h—s, where h is the specific heat of the saturated 
vapour and s.that of the liquid. Evaluating the constants and 
inserting them in the equation gives r= — 2°098(1°667767 log, T — 
1:7874 x 10-87%) + 20°765. The equation is tested by plotting the 
values of dr/d7’—r/T against 7, when a straight-line curve is 
obtained, and the calculated values of r from 30°12° to 180°72° 
are compared with the experimental values of Henning (Ann. 
Physique, 1909, [iv], 29, 441) for water, when a remarkably good 
agreement is found. J. F.S. 


| The Heat of Vaporisation of Water as a Function of the 
ments§ Temperature. F. Hennine (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 197—199). 
8 andj —A simple thermodynamic proof is advanced of the result obtained 
ance, # by Steinwehr (preceding abstract) for the difference in the respec- 
s the§f tive specific heats at constant pressure of water in the vapour and 
uence § liquid states, the vapour pressure being small. Making certain 
The § assumptions, the relation deduced from a well-known thermo- 
ctron § dynamic relation takes the form dr/dt=(cy);—(¢p)o, where r is 
arger @ the latent heat of vaporisation at temperature ¢°, and (cp),, (¢p)o 
the respective specific heats in the vapour and liquid states. The 
values of dr/dt deduced from experimental values of (cy), and 
, 2, Bl). are in close agreement with the experimental values of dr/dt, 
neral § corresponding with 40° and 50°, found by the author. Values are 
(A., J tabulated in the original for the latent heat of vaporisation of 
the Bwater, r, at temperature ¢°, and for the temperature-coefficient 
| the § thereof. J. 8. G. T. 


y 3 Molecular Attraction. V. K. K. Jarvinen (Zettsch. physckal. 

Chem., 1920, 96, 367-374. Compare A., 1920, ii, 165).—In a 
kali § previous paper (Joc. cit.), the author put forward the formula 
tsch. §mk/r® as an attraction law. This was applied to mercury with 
cal- Fvalues of r=5 or 6, by means of which the value of the heat of 
919, fvaporisation of mercury at 360° was calculated to 15,350 and 
the §12,300 respectively. These values are not in keeping with the 
ride, thermodynamic value, which lies between 13,810 and 14,490. 
ide, FConsequently, the author has now tested the formula F =m?2k/r-5 
ide, fin the case of mercury, and finds that the value n=5°5 is in better 
ium faccord with fact. The latent heat of fusion has been calculated 
cu- fitom the change in volume by means of the formula 
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W,=ks,'5—ks,!-5, where s, and s, are the densities of the solid 
and liquid respectively. A moderate agreement is found between 
the calculated and experimental values in the case of sodium and 
potassium, but in other cases the two values are widely divergent. 


F. §. 


The Relative Volumes of the Chemical Elements. 
Hawxswortu Coiiins (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 62—66).—The 
relative volume of CH, at 15° is 16°42. The relative volumes at 
15° of the following elements or radicles are: Cl, 23°01; Br, 27; 
I, 32°75; NH», 16°42; CN, 23°96; Ns, 32°63; NO,, 26°74; NO,, 
34°27; SH, 25°48; C,H,, 41°87; C,H,, 28°89; C,H, 31°25; CO,Me, 
49°71; CO,Et, 66°13; CO,Pr, 82°55; CO,°C,H,, 98-97; CO,°C,H,,, 
115-39; C,H;, 77°48; C,H;, 74°45; OH, 13°29; OH, 10-21; CCi,, 
69°74; CO-OH, 23°8. J. R. P. 


The Molecular Volumes of the Alkali Haloids. K. Fasays 
and H. Grimm (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 299—308).—The values 
of the respective densities, molecular weights, molecular volumes, 
and coefficients of cubical expansion of the haloid salts of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and cesium, as determined by 
various observers, are tabulated. It is shown that a linear relation 
of the form y=azx+a holds between the molecular volume, y, of 
one haloid salt and the corresponding value, x, of another haloid, 
the two salts containing a common kation or anion. This relation 
is exemplified by the relations Vy, = 1°130V,,, + 6°95, Vys,= 
1-:070V,«, + 3°16, Vy, = 1°112V;;, + 4°25. The values of a anda 
are tabulated in the case of all the haloid salts of the alkali metals, 
employing Baxter’s values of the densities of lithium, sodium, 
potassium, and rubidium haloids. In the case of the fluorides of 
cesium and rubidium, the respective molecular volumes are 
deduced from those of the fluorides of lithium, sodium, and 
potassium, assuming the above linear relation to hold. The 
respective molecular volumes so deduced are 29°1 cm.° for cesium 
fluoride and 28°8 cm.® for rubidium fluoride at 25°. Whilst the 
atomic volume of cesium, 71°0, is much larger than that of 
rubidium, 55°8, the molecular volumes of the iodide, bromide, and 
chloride of cesium are smaller than the corresponding molecular 
volumes of the rubidium haloids. The question is raised as to 
whether the crystalline structure of the cesium haloids is the same 
as that of the other alkali haloids. The difference between the 
molecular volumes of any two haloids containing either a common 
kation or anion increases with increase in the molecular volume 
of the common constituent. In the linear relation specified, the 
values of a and a increase together, except in the case of the 
cesium salts. On the basis of the hypothesis of Born, namely, 
that the outside electrons in the atoms are arranged along the 
edges of a cube, the distance between neighbouring, oppositely 
charged ions in the haloid salts is shown to be given by the rela 
tion r=0°938 x 10-8WYV cm., where V is the molecular volume 
of the salt. The values of r are tabulated. It is pointed out 
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that the difference between the respective spheres of influence of 
two ions combined with a common ion decreases with increase in 
the molecular dimensions of the common constituent. The sphere 
of influence of an ion is not a sharply defined magnitude, but 
depends on the ions in the neighbourhood of the ion in question. 
The sphere of influence of an ion is not an additive quantity, even 
at absolute zero. J. 8. G. T. 


The Effect of Adsorbed Gases on the Surface Tension 
of Water. Santi Swarura Buatnacar (J. Physical Chem., 1920, 
24, 716—-735).—The disk method of measurement was used with 
asegment of a quartz sphere as the disk, a spring being used as 
aJdoly’s balance. The values for the surface tension of water in 
various gases at 15°, expressed as dynes, were: in a vacuum 71°3, 
in hydrogen 72°83, in nitrogen 73-00, in carbon monoxide 73°00, 
incarbon dioxide 72°85, in air 73°1. Excepting for carbon dioxide, 
the increase in value of 7 for water in gases is proportional to the 
rise in their densities. Stéckle and Meyer’s data for the values 
of 7 for mercury show a similar discrepancy with carbon dioxide 
(compare Freundlich, ‘‘ Kapillarchemie,” 1909, 86). W. G. 


The Use of Silica Gel as an Adsorbent for Vapours. 
E. B. Mitter (Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 238, 1155—1158, 
1219—1222, 1251—-1254).—-Special characteristics of the silica gel 
which render it adaptable to the adsorption of vapours are its 
easy preparation by coagulation of a colloidal solution of silicic 
acid, uniform reproduction, and its inertness and stability at even 
high temperatures. Its use was therefore tested in investigations 
on adsorption phenomena. The fact that vapours of liquids of 
high boiling point are more readily adsorbed, and that adsorption 
decreases with increasing temperature but increases with the 
partial pressure of the vapour, suggest that condensation of the 
vapour in the adsorbent takes place. Factors which influence 
adsorption are the ratio of the partial pressure of the vapour, /, 
to its vapour pressure at the temperature of adsorption, /y, this 
ratio, P/P,, being termed the “corresponding pressure,” and the 
compressibility of the adsorbed liquid; to secure activity of 
the adsorbent, its internal volume must be as large as possible, 
and made up of spaces of minimum dimension. Increase of 
temperature reduces adsorption, whilst increase of concentration 
improves it. Recovery of adsorbed vapours is effected by raising 
the temperature of the gel, or by decreasing the partial pressure 
of the vapours, either by exhaustion or by displacement with air, 
steam, or other gas. Laboratory scale experiments were carried 
out with mixtures of air and sulphur dioxide, ether, acetone, 
benzene, light petroleum, and water vapour; the saturation values 
and efficiency of adsorption from given concentrations are tabu- 
lated and plotted on curves, and the yields of recovered vapour 
are given in each case. [See J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, Mar.] 

W. J. W. 
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Calculation of the Diffusion Constant of Dissolved Syb. 
Stances. Hans von Euter and Arvip HEpe.ius (Zeitsch, anorg, 
Chem., 1920, 118, 59—-68).—Experiments have been made to ascer. 
tain to what extent the presence of other substances influences the 
velocity of diffusion of a given substance, and a method is devised 
whereby the diffusion constant may be calculated in the case of 
moderately concentrated solutions. The method is expressed by the 
following rule. The diffusion constant of a solution of a given con- 
centration obtained experimentally is multiplied by the coefficient 
of viscosity of a solution of one-fourth the concentration of the 
original solution and divided by the relative osmotic pressure of the 
dilute solution. Curves are given for the variation of the relative 
viscosity with concentration, and the relative osmotic pressure with 
concentration for solutions of sucrose of concentrations 0—LV. 


J. F. §. 


Hydro-diffusion of Magnesium Ammonium Sulphate and 
Separation of its Component Salts. OC. Portezza (Gazzetta, 
1920, 50, ii, 285—-296).—The diffusion of magnesium ammonium 
sulphate solution has been investigated by means of the method and 
type of apparatus described by holm (A., 1905, ii, 147). The 
ammonium salt is found to diffuse more rapidly than the magnesium 
sulphate (compare Riidorff, A., 1889, 98; Torrance and Knight, 
A., 1918, ii, 299). The numerical results obtained in experiments 
at 10° confirm the observation that the coefficients of diffusion of 
two salts diffusing together undergo diminution, the velocity of 
diffusion diminishing the more for the salt having the less coefficient 
of diffusion. Simple diffusion into water cannot effect complete 
separation of the two salts except by repeated diffusion of the 
diffusate. Beiter results should be obtainable by taking advantage 
of the fact that magnesium ammonium sulphate is only slightly 
soluble in presence of one of its components, so that concentration 
of a solution containing double salt and one component should lead 
to almost. complete separation of the former. a. Mi. F. 


Ionic Velocities in Non-aqueous Solutions. P. Watpey 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 113—124).—A theoretical paper, 
in which from previously published data the author shows that the 
product of the ionic conductivity and the viscosity of the solvent 
is a constant quantity, /,x 1. =const., and 1.x 4, =const. The 
velocities of the ions are inversely proportional to the viscosity of 
the solvent, and these products are independent of the temperature. 
It is also shown that the transport number at infinite dilution is 
practically the same as that at any other dilution for dilute solu- 
tions. For one and the same ion in different solvents the same 
transport number is obtained. Aqueous solutions of various ions 
with the exception of the hydrogen ion give the same transport 
numbers as non-aqueous solutions, and in general it may be said 
that in high dilutions with highly dissociated binary electrolytes 
the transport numbers of a given ion are independent of the nature 


lative 
with 
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of the solvent and of the temperature. This is expressed by the 
equation Ig. 4 | (la- thao + lena )=Na=const.h. J. F. §S. 


Diameter of Ions in Non-aqueous Solutions. P. Wa.LpEN 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 113, 125—130).—A theoretical paper, 
in which, by means of Einstein’s formula, U=K/N .6mnp, in 
which 17 is the velocity of a particle, K the force acting on a par- 
ticle, V the Avogadro number, 4 the coefficient of viscosity, and p 
the radius of the particle, the radius of a number of ions in methyl 
alcohol solution has been calculated. It is shown that for most 
ions the value of p lies between 2°0 x 10-8 cm. and 3°9x 10-8 cm. 
Hydrogen has a smaller value, 1°1x 10-8, and lithium a larger 
value, 4°70x 10-8 em. The ionic radius in non-aqueous solvents 
follows the same order as in aqueous solutions, namely, H’°<K*< 
Ag’<Na’<Li’ and Br’/<I/<Cl/<NO,’. In the case of the above- 
named simple ions the ionic radius in aqueous solutions and the 
atomic radius are practically the same except in the extreme cases 
hydrogen and lithium, whilst in non-aqueous solutions the values 
of the ionic radius are about twice as great. The mean values 
obtained are, in aqueous solution 2°67 x10-§ cm., and in non- 
aqueous solution 5°33x 10-8 cm. A further set of ions, consisting 
of organic anions and kations, has the same ionic radius in both 
aqueous and non-aqueous solutions, the mean value in this case 
being 4-4 x 10-8 cm. The difference in the radius in the case of the 
simpler ions is held to indicate a much greater solvation in non- 
aqueous solvents than in water. J. F. 8. 


Aqueous Solutions. Orro Putvermacner (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1920, 113, 141—-148).—It is shown that the formula n,= 
Av+1 represents the viscosity of aqueous solutions equally as well 
as the formula of Arrhenius y,=A* (A., 1898, 336). In the 
case of mixed solutions the author puts forward the formula 
‘y= Nxt Ny—1 in place of the Arrhenius formula nz,=A*. BY. 
Both formule give equally good results, and in all cases except the 
most concentrated solutions are in keeping with the observed 
results. The author has determined, at 25°, the relative viscosity, 
the absolute fluidity (w), the density, d? the specific volume, »v, 
and the refractive index, m,, for solutions of sodium chloride, 
ammonium sulphate, and mixtures of the two, magnesium sulphate, 
potassium sulphate, magnesium chloride, potassium chloride, and 
binary mixtures of these. It is shown that the viscosity may be 
calculated for the mixtures by the above-mentioned formula with 
fair accuracy, but, using the fluidity and the usual mixture rule as 
suggested by Bingham (A., 1909, ii, 382), much better agreement 
between calculated and experimental values is obtained. Similar 
determinations have been made with dextrose, galactose, maltose, 
lactose, and sucrose, and it is shown in connexion with these sub- 
stances the equation A= %/y/nj,.d* obtains, but for solutions of 
electrolytes the value of K is not in the least constant. J. F. S. 

7—2 
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Significance of Recrystallisation. G. Tammann (Zeiisch, 
anorg. Chem., 1920, 113, 163—178. Compare A., 1919, ii, 273).— 
The recrystallisation of metals when worked cold is discussed. It 
is known that when metals are worked cold or at temperatures 
much below the melting point large crystals are produced at the 
expense of the smaller crystals. The older distillation hypothesis 
put forward to explain the process is considered and shown to be 
incapable of successfully explaining it. The author puts forward 
a new hypothesis to explain the process, and considers a number of 
facts in connexion with recrystallisation from the point of view of 
this hypothesis, and in all cases finds it satisfactory. The hypothesis 
is as follows: Two contiguous crystals can only be in equilibrium 
with one another when the crystallographic equilibrium lattice 
planes of both crystals lie together in the same plane at the surface 
of contact, that is, when the space lattices of both crystals of the 
contiguous crystals form a single lattice or when the plane of contact 
is a twinning plane. If one or the other of these conditions is not 
fulfilled, then when the temperature is raised sufficiently to allow 
of a certain amount of change in the position of the atoms or 
molecules in the lattice, new lattices of mean orientation to the 
surface of contact will be formed, that is, a recrystallisation will 
commence. J. F. 8. 


Velocity of Migration of the Ions in Crystals. G. von 
Hevesy (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 148—149).—-Extraordinarily 


small values for the velocities of migration at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the ions in rock salt are deduced from the conductivity data 
of rock salt crystals by the application of the Einstein relation 
between diffusion and mobility. Thus in rock salt, the migration 
constant at 20° is about 3 x 10-18 cm.? per day, about 1/10!* of that 
of the ions in the fused salt. The migration velocity increases 
rapidly with temperature, the migration ‘‘ constant ” in the case of 
rock salt attaining the value 1:4 x 10-5 cm.? per day at 626°, about 
1/3000 of that in the case of the fused salt. The migration veloci- 
ties of the ions in crystals of lead chloride at a temperature 30° 
below the melting point of lead chloride have been determined by 
determining the rate of diffusion of radioactive lead chloride in a 
compressed mass of lead chloride crystals. The experimentally 
determined value of the migration constant at this temperature was 
0029 cm.” per day, in satisfactory agreement with the value 0°027 
em.2 per day, calculated as above. The calculated value at the 
ordinary temperature is 8x 10-8 cm.? per day. The agreement 
between experimental and calculated results in the case of lead 
chloride suggests that the calculated values in the case of rock salt 
are probably correct. In mixed crystals, migration velocities are, as 
a rule, greater than in crystals of a pure substance. In all cases, 
mixed and pure crystals alike, the migration velocity begins to 
increase rapidly at a temperature in the neighbourhood of the 
melting point, which is in agreement with the conclusion reached 
by Tammann from other considerations. While this preliminary 
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itsch, 
3).— ff to the process of fusion commences at a higher temperature in the 
- It & case of the nitrates than in the case of the chlorides of the alkalis, 
tures the converse is the case with the haloids of the heavy metals. 
t the J. 8. G. T. 
hesis 
o be The Crystal Lattice. A. Reis (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 
ward Hf 5759)._In this appendix to his previous paper (A., 1920, ii, 537) 
r of & dealing with the classification of the several points of the crystal 
w of space-lattice into natural groups, the author advances evidence 
hesis supporting his statement that the classification can be effected from 
‘1Um Hf geometrical considerations. The following rules hold for the various 
ttice # natural-point groups of the lattice. (1) A connecting line between 
face # iwo natural point groups can never be crystallographically equiva- 
the BF lent to a connecting line in the interior of a group. (2) The shortest 
tact Bf connecting line between two natural point groups is longer than 
hot # the longest connecting line necessary for the internal cohesion of 
low # , natural point group. (3) The natural point groups are those 
* O @ satisfying conditions (1) and (2). No natural point groups exist in 
the Bf the case of most of the space-lattices of the metals hitherto deter- 
will mined. Such space-lattices are termed atomic-ion lattices. To this 
. dass belong the lattices of the diamond, silicon, the alkali haloids, 
ade fluorite, and zinc blende. A second class of space-lattice is charac- 
‘ly terised by two atomic point groups. These are termed radicle-ion 
4 lattices, and are exemplified by the cases of calcite and pyrites. It 
<4 is surmised that the silicates characterised by their hardness, and 
a'@ Ff salts of similar complex acids—the titanates, borates, phosphates, 
10h Ff niobates, tungstates, etc.—possess space lattices belonging to a third 
- class, the honeycomb lattices. Spinel is probably the simplest 
woe representative of this class. J. 8. G. T. 
om Phenomena in the Formation of Space Lattices Com- 
= posed of Two Different Species of Atoms, particularly in 
390 | the Formation of Mixed Crystals of Silver and Gold. 
by § & Tammann (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 281—288).—When 
a the soluble component of a mixed crystal is removed, the atoms of 
lly § the insoluble residue may behave in four ways: (1) remain as an 
vas 4 *tomic dust or conglomerate of particles with irregular atomic 
97 | stouping ; (2) combine to micro&copic crystals ; (3) combine with the 
he solvent or solute, although the substance in mass is not attacked ; 
a (4) combine together and attract other atoms to the chain. 
ad With mixed crystals of gold and silver (and probably other 
lt metals), case (2) only occurs on extraction with sulphuric or nitric 
HF acids. With mixed crystals of platinum with silver or copper, 
Me a: (2) and (3) occur simultaneously. The behaviour of alloys 
. of platinum with lead, bismuth, or zine, containing platinum com- 
‘i pounds, is similar. Mixed crystals of iron with silicon on treat- 
i ment with hydrochloric acid give only silicic acid. Silicon hydride 
¥ ls evolved when the silicon is in combination with an electro- 
'Y | positive metal, such as magnesium, which forms Mg,Si. Iron- 


carbon mixed crystals give hydrocarbons with hydrochloric acid. 
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The residue of gold left after dissolving out the silver from an 
alloy was found by X-ray examination to be crystalline, although 
it was finely divided and almost black. At higher temperatures, 
the particles are larger and yellow. The separation of gold and 
silver is described. The residue of silver in the gold after treat- 
ment with acid is appreciable when the original alloy contains only 
small quantities of silver, and increases as the amount of silver 
in the alloy decreases. The amount is not appreciably altered by 
tempering. J. R. P. 


Size of the Ions and Lattice Energy of the Alkali Haloids. 
K. Fasans and K. F. Herzrerp (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 
309—331).—-On Born’s theory of lattice energy, in which the 
potential energy of the residual neutral parts of the ions is 
inversely proportional to the ninth power of the distance, it is 
found that the lattice energy of the sodium haloids is 9 Cal. per 
mol. too large, assuming that the values for the potassium haloids 
are correct. Modifying Born’s formula for the potential energy 
by the introduction of terms containing the inverse fifth power 
and the inverse seventh power of the distance, in the case of 
kations and anions of different sizes, an equation is derived whereby 
the ionic radii may be determined in numerous cases. Applying 
the results to the case of the alkali haloids, the following values 
are obtained for the ionic radii of the respective alkali cations 
and haloid anions: Na, 0°517x10-8 em.; K, 0°794x10-8 em.; 
Rb, 0°914 x 10-8 em.; F, 0°75 x 10-8 em.; Cl, 0°953 x 10-8 em.; 
Br, 1:021 x 10-§ cm.; I, 1:122x10-8 cm. The values calculated 
therefrom for the distances between the atoms of the respective 
haloids are in very close agreement with observed values. The 
calculated values for these distances are, in 10-8 em.: NaF, 2°34; 
NaCl, 2°817; NaBr, 2:980; NaI, 3°231; KF, 2°67; KCl, 3°141; 
KBr, 3-295; KI, 3°527; RbCl, 3°286; RbBr, 3°440; RbI, 3-672. 
The ionic dimensions are substituted in an expression involving 
the inverse first, fifth, and seventh powers of the distance, and 
corrected values of the respective lattice energies of the several 
alkali haloids are derived. The values so calculated in Cals. 
per mol., are: NaF, 210°4; NaCi, 170°0; NaBr, 159-7; Nal, 14677; 
KF, 192°2; KCl, 159°0; KBr, 150°4; KI, 139-1; RbCl, 154°6; 
RbBr, 146°5; RbI, 135°8. These values are in closer agreement 
with values derived from experimental data than any hitherto 
deduced. The theory developed removes the discrepancy in the 
relative magnitudes of the lattice energies of the respective sodium 
and potassium haloids, and, moreover, explains the smaller relative 
value of the repulsion potential, derived from available compressi- 
bility data connected with the alkali haloids, in the case of the 
sodium salts as compared with the potassium salts. J. 8. G. T. 


The Molecular Directing Force in Liquid Crystals. 
O. Leumann (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 113, 253—305).—A 
theoretical discussion of the properties of different kinds of fluid 
crystals, as revealed by their optical behaviour. The properties 
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are best accounted for on the assumption that the fluid crystals 


a have a leaflet-like structure, the units of which endeavour, as far 
res, g «possible, to remain parallel, but can glide freely in a direction 
and § parallel to their faces (compare following abstract). E. H. R. 
Pat- 
od The Molecular Forces Operative in Liquid Crystals and 
ver B their Relation to Known Forces. 0. Leamann (Zettsch. 
by Physik, 1920, 2, 127—145).—-A critical review of the theory of 
. * EB Groth concerning the forces operative in the production of crystal- 
line structure. The author contends that, in general, the surface 
ds. @ of a crystal surrounded by another medium is a surface of uniform 
2. @ surface tension, and the orientation of the molecules of liquid 
the crystals is in no way conditioned by surface tension considerations. 
is @ Departure from the spherical form normally assumed by a surface 
is § of uniform surface tension is illustrated by imagining the molecules 
per # to be built up of a number of flat wedges the alternate edges of 
ids § which are parallel, the whole being enclosed within a uniformly taut 
‘gy —§ elastic membrane. The wedges move freely on rollers. A laminar 
er § structure is produced by the penetration of one set of wedges into 
of @ the space between neighbouring wedges in an adjacent row. The 
by § production of a laminar structure as the result of anisotropy of 
ng the impacts of the molecules, due to temperature, is shown to be 
es § untenable. An explanation of the tendency of the molecules of a 
ns §f liquid crystal to possess directional properties is afforded by con- 
©. sidering the molecules as analogous to astatic magnetic systems. 
2 The molecules may, in like manner, be regarded as constituted of 
od positive atoms placed at the corners of a cube, about which 
ve dectronic orbits are executed alternately in counter-directions. 


Crystalline structure originates in the tendency of the laminar 
molecules to be arranged at equal intervals, and their capability 
of gliding parallel to their flat surfaces. The term “liquid 
crystals ’ applied to these substances is justified by their properties. 
J. 8. G. T 


Measurement of Solvation (Swelling) in Colloids. 
H. Liers and M. Scuneiper (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 1—4). 
—The authors have made a comparative study of Hofmeister’s 
weight method, Fischer’s volume method, and Wo. Ostwald’s 
viscosimetric method for the determination of the amount of swell- 
ing of colloids. The measurements include determinations of the 
increase in weight of gelatin in water, the change in the viscosity of 
gliadin in lactic acid of various concentrations, the sedimentation 
height of barley flour, and the change in the viscosity of suspensions 
of barley flour. The results show that the three methods named 
furnish similar results, are generally applicable, and trustworthy. 


J. F. 8. 


The Limiting Size of Colloidal Particles in a Brownian 
Motion. Bunsaku Arakatsu and Mirsunaru Fuxupa (Mem. 
Coll, Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 179—182).—Sols of the metals gold, 
silver, copper, cadmium, zinc, tin, magnesium. nickel, aluminium, 
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platinum, and tungsten, prepared by Bredig’s method, were 
examined by measuring the diameter of the smallest particle which 
could be found in a state of rest. The limiting size, which 
appeared to be the same for all the metals, was approximately 
2°6 ». In the case of cadmium, zinc, tin, and magnesium, the 
particles were all so small that no measurement could be effected, 
The effect of increasing the viscosity of the sol was examined b 
adding a concentrated solution of sugar or glycerol, measuring the 
viscosity, and then examining as before with the ultramicroscope. 
These experiments were made with gold and copper sols, and it 
was found in each case that by plotting the logarithm of the limit- 
ing size of the particle, a, against the viscosity, 1, a straight line 
was obtained. For the gold sol, the relation can be expressed by 
ay®-*29 =3°5, and for copper, an ?#?=3°4. E. H. R. 


Coagulation of Colloidal Solutions by Electrolytes; 
Influence of Concentration of Sol. E. F. Burron and (Miss) 
E. Bisuor (J. Physical Chem., 1920, 24, 701—715).—The three 
aqueous colloidal solutions used were gum mastic sol, Bredig copper 
sol, and arsenious sulphide sol. The results show that the coagu- 
lative power of any given ion varies with the concentration of 
the disperse phase of the colloidal solution, as follows. For 
univalent ions, the concentration of ion necessary to produce 
coagulation increases with decreasing concentration of the colloid, 
this increase being very rapid with low concentrations of the 
colloid. For bivalent ions, the concentration of the ion necessary 
to produce coagulation is almost constant and independent of the 
concentration of the colloid. For tervalent ions, the concentra- 
tion of ion necessary to produce coagulation varies almost directly 
with the concentration of the colloid. 

The authors suggest that there are at least two properties of the 
system, made up of colloidal solution plus electrolyte, which have 
influence in determining the coagulating power of any ion. These 
two influences are such that they tend to counteract one another 
to a certain extent. One of them dominates the action of 
univalent ions, whilst the other dominates the action of tervalent 
ions. In the action of bivalent ions, the two influences seem to 
be nearly equalised. W. G. 


Gold Numbers of Electrolyte-free Fractions of Albumin 
from Normal and Immune Serums and their Sensitising 
Action on Colloidal Suspensions. Josep Rerrstirrer 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 20—24).—The gold number and the 
sensitising action of electrolyte-free albumin and paraglobulin on 
ferric hydroxide sols have been determined. The albumin frac- 
tions were prepared from the normal and immune serums of 
several animals by the electro-osmotic method. The albumins have 
the smallest gold number, and are followed in order by para- 
globulin and euglobulin. It is shown that the gold number is 
not a characteristic constant in the case of anti-substances. 
Different antitoxic serums from the same type of animal have the 
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same gold number within the limits of the experimental accuracy, 
and different bactericidal serums have the same protective action 
toward colloidal gold as the normal serums. The gold number is 
independent of the nature of the serum. Different albumin frac- 
tions exhibit widely different sensitising actions on ferric hydr- 
oxide sols, but all albumin—ferric hydroxide sols are much more 
sensitive to electrolytes than the pure ferric hydroxide sols. Para- 
globulin has a similar, but somewhat less marked, action than 
albumin. Paraglobulin antitoxic serums have a greater sensitising 
action than the normal or antibacterial serums, from which it is 
deduced that the specific anti-substances have a larger negative 
charge than the normal paraglobulin. It is possible to differ- 
entiate between paraglobulin and antitoxic serums by purely 
physico-chemical measurements without experiments on animals, 
and the sensitising action on ferric hydroxide sols may be regarded 
as a reaction for the anti-substances. J. F. S. 


Three Phase Emulsions. H. Becuuotp, L. Depr, and 
L. Retner (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 6—19).—It is shown that 
pairs of immiscible liquids such as water—benzene and water—petrol- 
eum may be emulsified by shaking with alumina, zinc dust, or yeast. 
The emulsion formation depends on the size of the particles of the 
powder, its quantity, and on the addition of certain substances 
(emulsion promoters). The emulsifying power of the powder (emul- 
sion former) increases to a maximum with decreasing size of the 
particles, and then decreases with a further decrease in the size of 
the particles; the more solid phase present the larger the amount 
of emulsion produced. The powder forms a sheath round the indi- 
vidual drops of the disperse phase, and prevents them coalescing, 
and consequently the greater the amount of powder the greater the 
surface which it can thus protect, and so the greater the amount 
of emulsion formed. The emulsion promoters must be soluble in one 
or both of the liquid phases. Benzene and water are not emulsified 
by shaking with alumina powder, but the addition of a few drops 
of such substances as pyridine, acetic acid, ethyl alcohol, sodium 
hydroxide, or sodium nitrate immediately causes emulsification. It 
is probable that the réle of the emulsion promoter consists in some 
action influencing the wetting of the powder by the two liquid 
phases. The relative surface tensicn of the two liquids has no influ- 
ence on the emulsification, and consequently the change of surface 
tension brought about by the emulsion promoter cannot have any 
effect on the emulsification. The systems named above have been 
examined, and the maximum quantity relationship for complete 
emulsification determined. It is shown that in general the maxi- 
mum relationship lies between 60 to 80 volumes of the disperse 
phase to 20 to 40 of the dispersion medium. Theoretically, this 
relationship is deduced as 74:26. The volume of the emulsion is 
influenced by the density of the solid phase and that of both liquid 
phases. Large differences in the density bring about a diminution 
of the emulsion layer. J. F. S. 

7% 
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Influence of the Ionising Tension on Chemical Reactions Th 
in Gaseous Mixtures, particularly, in the case of the Inert § stan: 
Gases. Franz Skaupy (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 1, 49—50),— 

When freshly filled tubes of neon and argon are used for the first § yeris 
time the spectrum is always found to indicate the presence of jy M 
carbon compounds. In the case of a neon tube the carbon spectrum § jceto: 
vanishes in a few seconds, whilst in the case of an argon tube it § with 
persists for hours, but eventually disappears. The author explains § ; 31 
the different behaviour as follows: the ionisation potential of carbon § jase | 
compounds lies between that of neon and argon, so that when the Using 
potential is applied to the neon tube the carbon compound takes 97. 1: 
up by preference the electrons, and is decomposed by them to form § jhyee 
non-volatile derivatives, whilst with an argon tube the argon takes § yell 
the electrons and the carbon compound is therefore only slowly Qj ire e 
destroyed. An analogous case is found in the purification of argon 52/48 
or neon from nitrogen by heating with a mixture of calcium chloride § jrat 
and carbide; in the latter case the reaction is much more rapid than § the te 
in the former case. The explanation is similar to the foregoing 

explanation: the red hot calcium compounds emit electrons which 

ionise the nitrogen in preference to the neon; the nitrogen ions then No 
react with the carbide, whilst in the other case they ionise the argon Jy, Px 
in preference to the nitrogen, and so the reaction is retarded. It fj paper 
would seem, therefore, that the inactive gases are capable of exert- Jj wui-p 
ing an influence on the velocity of chemical reactions which are [apea 
brought about by the presence of free ions. J. F.8. anical 
300,0 


Reversible Reactions of Carbon Monoxide on the Oxides 
of Iron. Gzorcres Cnaupror (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 152—155). 
—Starting with ferric oxide and carbon monoxide, the author has Ori 
studied the equilibria over a temperature range of 300—1000°. The 
ferric oxide is reduced to the magnetic oxide, and beyond this previc 
stage two reactions may occur. Below 580° there is a single system ithe ki 
corresponding with the equation Fe,0,+4CO = 4C0,+3Fe. Brequir 
Above 580° there are two equilibria before arriving at iron, namely, [hows 
Fe,0,+CO = 3Fe0+CO, and FeQ+CO = Fe+CO,. The three fiion, ; 
solid phases co-exist in equilibrium at 580°. Below 580° ferrous §with < 
oxide is unstable, and is transformed into a mixture of iron and the 
magnetic oxide, 4FeO — Fe,0, + Fe. W. G. furthe 


Binary Equilibria with Solid Carbon Dioxide. A. THim §,.., . 
and E. Scuuure (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 312—342).— 
The binary systems between solid carbon dioxide and ethyl ether, 
ethyl chloride, methyl ether, chlorine, hydrogen sulphide, and 
carbon disulphide have been investigated. It is shown that in all 
cases the characteristic temperature of the three-phase system corre- Dyr 
sponds with the vapour pressure of pure carbon dioxide, and [igiphe 
thereby it follows that in each case solid carbon dioxide constitutes 
the solid phase. The equilibrium temperature lies only so much quant: 
below the sublimation temperature as corresponds with the amount fhe, 
of the second component in the vapour phase. J. F. 8. invest: 
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The Phenomena Presented by Allotropic Organic Sub- 
stances in Contact with a Solvent. H. Vixsesoxse (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1921, 40, 1—29).—-In a study of the keto-enolic tauto- 
merism of benzoyleamphor the author finds that the results obtained 
by Meyer’s method (A., 1911, i, 350, 832) in alcohol, acetic acid, 
acetone, ether, or toluene as solvents do not agree satisfactorily 
with the formula of van’t Hoff as elaborated by Dimroth (A., 1911, 
ii, 31; 1913, ii, 763), which the author considers to be a particular 
ase of a general formula obtained by Smits (A., 1915, ii, 750). 
Using instead measurements of optical activity (compare Forster, 
T., 1901, 79, 987) in alcohol, acetone, and toluene as solvents at 
three different temperatures, the author obtains results which agree 
well with Smits’s formula. The equilibria in the different solvents 
are enol/ketone equals 82/18 in toluene, 61/39 in alcohol, and 
32/48 in acetone. The author calculates that the transition tem- 
perature at which ¢,/c, = 1,/l,, and therefore K =1, in other words, 
the temperature at which both forms can co-exist in the crystalline 
state, will be in the neighbourhood of — §3°. W. G. 


Non-mechanical Nature of Chemical Processes. 
M. Potanyr (Zettsch. Physik, 1920, 1, 337—-344).—A mathematical 
paper, in which it is shown that so long as the deviations from the 
qui-partition principle cannot be explained without quanta, it 
appears to be objectless to represent chemical reactions in a mech- 
atical manner. The dissociation of bromine takes place at least 


300,000 times faster than is indicated by statistical mechanics. 
J. F.S. 


Origin of Chemical Energy. M. Poranyi (Zettsch. Phystk, 
1920, 3, 31—.35. Compare preceding abstract).—It has been shown 
previously that chemical reactions do not occur at the expense of 
the kinetic energy of the reacting substances, but obtain the energy 
required for the reaction from the aether. The present paper 
shows that this energy is not drawn from the aether as heat radia- 
tion, and that such a source of energy is not possible or in keeping 
with dark reactions. The author considers the nature of the energy 
taken up in accordance with the hypothesis, and puts forward a 
iurther hypothesis as to the nature of the energy. The emission of 
radiation consists in a quantum spring made by an electron coupled 
vith a quantum spring of the aether. The first spring is followed ° 
by a loss of energy which covers the energy used by the coupled 
quantum spring of the aether. The absorption of radiation consists 
in the reversal of this process. J. F.S. 


Dynamic Quantum Weight, Nernst’s Theorem, and 

ibbs’s Paradox. W. Scuorrky (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 

|-11).—A theoretical paper, in which the influence of the dynamic 

quantum weight of solid substances and gaseous molecules on the 

chemical constant in vapour pressure and reaction equilibria is 

luvestigated for those cases where the weight differs from unity. 
7*—2 
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The weight unity is deduced for the lowest quantum condition fro» 
certain theoretical and experimental data, and this affords a con. 
firmation of the Nernst theorem. The Nernst theorem cannot he 
extended to the higher quantum conditions of gaseous molecules, 
since here quantum weights which differ from unity certainly 
appear. A consideration of this case from the point of view of 
Gibbs’s mixture paradox shows that this paradox has its foundation 
in the cellular structure of the phase volume. J. F.S. 


Theory of Equations of Condition. I. Mario Basw 
Wacner (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 483—497).—In a pre. 
vious paper (Ann. Physik, 1914, 45) the author developed two 
equations of condition which have the form: 


po= RT| 2—e-wREf Few + b/c +a,b%/02+ or | 


and pv= 


ea D ‘ o . : 7 
RT,-* rafiiovel | + (d/v (ern naféiorr) re ay( 6 v.e-n rafters) es | 


if 


In the paper quoted the value of | F(r)dr was not determined. The 
author now deduces the first of the above formula by the “ Wall” 
method, and then proceeds to evaluate [roar, which is shown to 
have the value: - 
nf F(r)dr= RT log, RT! p(v—b) + RTv/(v—b) — RT + bp. 
; J. F. S. 


The Significance of Velocity Constants from the Point 
of View of the Quantum Theory. Max Travuiz (Zeitsch. 
Physik, 1920, 2, 117—126, 296).—A mathematical investigation 
from the point of view of the quantum hypothesis of the two factors 
composing the velocity constant characteristic of a reaction—the 
frequency or impact number and the activity or yield factor. The 
work is concerned principally with the former, and includes 
discussion from the point of view of the quantum hypothesis of the 
temperature-coefficient of the velocity of reaction. J. 8. G. T. 


Influence of Colloids on the Rate of Reactions Involving 
Gases. I. Decomposition of MHydroxylamine in the 
Presence of Colloidal Platinum. ALExanpeR Finpiay and 
Wiviram Tuomas (T., 1921, 119, 170—176). 


Kinetics of the Reaction between Hydrogen Peroxide 
and Iodine. E. Axset (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 
1—179).—The reaction between hydrogen peroxide and iodine 
which is represented by the equation H,O, + 1,=2HI-+O, (1) is om 
account of the similarity of the reaction substances always accoll- 


den! 


ing 
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| from 


2 con. panied by the reaction H,O,+2HI=I,+2H,O (2), whereby a com 
ot he f plicated system is set up which is rendered more difficult of investi- 
cules, gation because reaction (1) only takes place under otherwise suit- 


able conditions between relatively narrow limits of hydrogen-ion 


tainly 
{f concentration, namely, between H*=10-*—10-’, with a velocity 


ew of 

lation J which is experimentally measurable. The velocity was ascertained 

S$. by measuring the volume of oxygen evolved, and to prevent super- 
aturation large volumes of the reaction mixture were rapidly 

Basto M stirred. In order that the hydrogen-ion concentration should be 

1 pre- # maintained within the necessary limits, sodium acetate and acetic 

| two MM acid were added to the reaction mixture. The total changes occur- 


ring are represented by the scheme: 


(a %-%2) (b-21+22) (d-21+22) 


H0, + 1, + 2CH,CO,Na —> O, +2Nal +2CH,°CO,H (1') 


(a-%—22) (€+2)—2») 


(e+21—22) 
H,0, + 2CH,CU,H + 2Nal —> I, +2CH,-CO,Na+2H,0 (2’), 


where the bracketed quantities represent the momentary concentra- 
tions, z, and w, the progress of the reactions (1’) and (2’) at the 
time ¢. In most cases the reactions were carried out with 0°4/- 


‘all sodium acetate. It is shown that the velocity of’ the reaction 
between hydrogen peroxide and iodine is strictly proportional to the 

1 to concentration of the peroxide. It is also proportional to the con- 
entration of the I,’ ions, but with concentrations of sodium acetate 
greater than 1°0N the velocity is a little less than that required for 

strict proportionality. The reaction velocity is to a degree depen- 

g dent on the products of the reaction in the sense that with increas- 
ing concentration of hydrogen ions and iodine ions it decreases. The 
oint @ lydrogen-ion concentration appears in the equilibrium equation 
coh, fy taised to the power q, which has a value for the present experiment 
tion @ between —1 and —2, and which varies in the sense that with 
tors @ mereasing I’ concentration it increases, and in the concentrations 
the @ of I'=0 to about I’=0°1N the value of ¢ reaches a stationary value 
The @ Of —1°50; with a further increase in the I’ concentration the value 
; af %¢ decreases toward —2. In this region the variation of g between 
the @ —2°0 and —1°50 with I’ concentration can be well represented by 
. the e function, g= —1°50+ 0°50e-4?-5{1'], The iodine-ion concen- 
tration appears in the equation raised to a power which lies between 

ing § -l and —2. Apart from the above-mentioned connexion between 
the @ the I’ concentration and the velocity, the “order” of reactions (1) 


and (1’) in respect of the I’ concentration may be so formulated 
that it passes through a minimum which lies at about —4 for very 
small concentrations of I’ ions. On either side of this minimum 
the order increases, on the side of decreasing I’ steeply toward — 2 
or perhaps to —1, and on the side of increasing I’ concentration 
more slowly towards —1. This change in the index of the I’ con- 
centration, which represents the concentration range of 0°001V— 
0'1V, may be represented by whole number stationary points (— 4-0, 
~3-0, —2°0, —1:0), which represent practically sudden changes in 
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the character of the reaction and which subdivide the concentratioy 
range into four parts (I, II, III, IV), which may be easily fitted jy 
with the four indexes. The approximate limits of these four parts, 
as well as the corresponding velocity-coefficients *, for unit concen. 
tration of the reacting substances with 0°4.V-sodium acetate at 25° 
are given in a short table in the paper, and may be shortly repro. 
duced, thus: region I, I/(0°001—0°004)V, p=-—4°0, k’=4-6x 
10-17; II, 1/(0°004—0°008)VY, p=-—3°0, k,=13'3x10-%; IM, 
1/(0°009 —0°02)V, p= —2°0, k’=15°1x10-%; and IV, I1/(0-03- 
0-1)V, p= —1°0, &’=5°8x10-". Under otherwise constant condi. 
tions the velocity increases with increasing acetate content; fora 
given I’ concentration this increase may be represented by the 
expression: f(7j-03 = [2°67 + 12-0a’(CH,°CO,Na) + 10-81 - 
lim[I;]=0 

a!)°(CH,*CO,Na)| 10-", where a’ is the degree of dissociation 
and (CH,°CO,Na) indicates the total concentration of sodium 
acetate in gram-mols. per litre. More generally, within the region 
I—IV the time law of reaction I’ is given by the simultaneous 
differential equations <¢dzx,/dt = Iey tsar: tr:tv{(@ — ©, — &,)[T,"};/ 
[T'].4:3 222111 Ke +a, — 2,)/a’d] 1000. 0251 and da, dt = k(a -2,- 
#)[I’|,, where the values for /, are those given above, ke is the 
equilibrium constant of the H,O,—TI’ reaction (0°78), and [I’], and 
{I,’], represent the concentrations of I/ and I,’ ions, and are ob- 
tained from the tri-iodide equilibrium at time ¢ for an iodide con. 
centration (¢+7,—,) and iodine concentration (b—2+ 2»), and 
K,, is the dissociation constant of acetic acid (1°8 x 10-5). These 
equations have been tested on a series of examples and substan- 
tiated. The above relationships indicate that the H,O,—TI, reaction 
takes place with respect to H" and I’ negatively auto-catalytically, 
but in combination with the H,O,—TI’ reaction in relation to iodine 
positively ; in respect of H* and I’, however, the nature depends on 
the conditions, that is, as 7;> or <r, negative or positive catalytic. 
The variations of the reaction H,0,-—- HI from the strictly bimole- 
cular reaction which are found in the literature are all to be 
explained by the presence of the simultaneous reaction H,O, —I,. 


J. F. 8. 


Removal of Halogens from some Organic Compounds: 
Arvip Hy. Hepetius (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1920, 96, 
343—366).—The velocity of reaction between solutions of sodium 
hydroxide and a series of halogen substitution products has been 
investigated at a series of temperatures. The measurements were 
all carried out in aqueous solutions, and from the results the 
constant A of the Arrhenius temperature formula, 

K,, = Kp, . &AlTi~ Tol 20 »), 
was calculated. The following data are recorded: monochloro- 
acetic acid, 55°, AK=2:05x10-3; 65°, K=6-08x10-3; 80° 
K=23'9x10-8; 90°, K=61:8x10-3; A=23,000; monobromo- 
acetic acid, 65°, K=151x 10-8; 75°, K=365x 10-3; A =20,600; 
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ethylene dibromide (first stage), 30°, A=113x10-8; 45°, 
649x 10-8; A=22,000; (second stage), 75°, K=2°8x10-8; 
abromoacetoacetic ester, 40°, K=ca. 800x10-%. Experiments 
were also made with a-bromopropionic acid and monochloroacetone. 
In the case of a-bromopropionic acid, it was impossible to obtain 


950 
pt a velocity constant, since the reaction takes place simultaneously 
4-6 y in several directions. The influence of alcohol, water, and acetone 
on the velocity of the reaction has been examined. In the case 
TT, & of monochloroacetone, the constant was determined at 0°, as the 
)03- H reaction is extremely rapid, even at this temperature, and the 
condi. constant shows a decided progression. J. F.S. 
for d 


Kinetics of the Ketonic Decomposition of Acetoacetic 
Acid. Erm M. P. Wipmark (Acta med. Scandinav., 1920, 53, 
393—421; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 9—10).—The course of the 
reaction is followed by estimation of the carbon dioxide evolved 
according to Winckler’s method (precipitation of barium 
carbonate). The necessary acetoacetic acid is prepared by hydro- 
lysis of technical ethyl acetoacetate by alkali hydroxide, this 
process being complete before acetone is produced in measurable 
amount. The formation of acetone has been investigated in acid 
and alkaline solution; in the latter, practically only the electro- 
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the MH lytically dissociated anion of acetoacetic acid is present, since the 
and @ salt is extensively dissociated into Na” and CH,*CO-CH,°CO,’. In 
ob. @ strongly acid solution, on the other hand, the acid is present as 
con- # such, since electrolytic dissociation can be neglected. It is found 
and § that the undissociated and dissociated acids exhibit greatly differ- 
hese ing rates of decomposition, that of the former being about fifty 
tan. times the greater. In alkaline solution, formation of acetone 
tion occurs at the rate of decomposition of the anion, the velocity of 
lly, which is calculated from a series of concordant observations to be 
line 0:00008 at 37°; in strong mineral acid soluticn, on the other hand, 
: on it occurs at the rate of decomposition of the acid itself, the constant 
tic. | of which is calculated to be 0°0042 at 37°. As is to be expected, 
ole § the reaction is of the first order in either case. In almost neutral 
be solutions, in which the acetoacetic acid is partly dissociated, the 
rate of decomposition depends on the degree of electrolytic dis- 
‘ sociation, and can be calculated from the expression aV,—(1—a)Vm 

(V, and V,=constants of decomposition of the ion and undis- 
is. sociated acid respectively; a=degree of dissociation). This ex- 
6, pression is valid for all concentrations of hydrogen ions. On the 
im other hand, the degree of dissociation depends on the hydrogen- 
en ion concentration, which varies with the progress of the action, 
re since acetoacetic acid is decomposed. In spite of these compli- 
he cations, the author has succeeded in establishing the validity of 

his hypothesis; in nearly neutral solution, the velocity constants 

gradually diminish, in consequence of falling hydrogen-ion con- 
0- centration, and the extent to which this occurs harmonises well 
P, with the theoretical calculations. On the other hand, the 
0- hydrogen-ion concentration can be maintained constant by the 
); addition of acetic acid and sodium acetate, and in this case the 
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velocity constants become uniform. Under these conditions, the 
hydrogen-ion concentration can be estimated by a study of the 
rate of reaction, and the value thus found is identical with that 
determined by electromotive measurements. H. W. 


Kinetics of the Reduction of Azo-compounds. Hetnricnz 
Gotpscumipt and AsspyOrn Braanaas (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 
1920, 96, 180—-213).—The velocity of the reduction of acid solu- 
tions of a number of azo-compounds by means of stannous chloride 
or stannous bromide has been followed at 25° by means of colour 
changes, which were observed with a Dubosq colorimeter. The 
reduction of azobenzenetrimethylammonium chloride, azobenzene- 
mm'-disulphonie acid, p-dimethylaminoazobenzene, p-diethylamino- 
azobenzene, p-aminoazobenzene, methyl-orange, S-naphthylamino- 
azobenzenesulphonic acid, benzeneazonaphthylamine-4 : 7 -di- 
sulphonic acid, naphthionic-azobenzenesulphonic acid, p-tolueneazo- 
p-toluidine, methylene-blue, chrysoidine-T, p-oxyazobenzene, 
tropeolin-T, a-naphtholazobenzenesulphonic acid, $-naphtholazo- 
benzenesulphonic acid, benzeneazo-8-naphtholsulphonic acid-8, 
benzeneazo-B-naphtholdisulphonic acid-R, and  m-xyleneazo-f- 
naphtholdisulphonic acid-R in hydrochloric acid (0°1—1-01) in the 
absence of, and in the presence of, various concentrations of sodium 
chloride by solutions of stannous chloride of various concentrations 
has been investigated. In the case of six of the above-named com- 
pounds, the reduction has been effected with stannous bromide in 
hydrobromic acid solution. In every case, the reduction is found to 
be a bimolecular reaction, since the velocity of reduction is propor- 
tional to the tin concentration. In those cases where the azo- 
compound is broken up into two amino-derivatives by the addition 
of four hydrogen atoms, the reaction takes place in two stages. 
The first stage, which occurs with a measurable velocity, consists 
in the reduction to a hydrazo-compound, which is then further 
reduced with an infinitely large velocity. In most cases, the 
reduction takes place, as in the case of nitro-compounds, by means 
of the small amount of SnCl,’ which always exists in acid solu- 
tions of stannous salts, but, in addition, the stannous salt can 
exercise a reducing action. Both actions may occur simultaneously. 
As examples of the reduction by the SnCl, ion, the cases of 
B-naphthol-orange and aminoazotoluene may be quoted, whilst 
benzeneazo-B-naphtholsulphonic acid-S, benzeneazo-8-naphtholdi- 
sulphonic acid-R, and m-xyleneazo-8-naphtholdisulphonic acid-R 
furnish examples of the combined action. In the first case, the 
velocity constant is given by 4=K[Hlg'], and is proportional to 
the halogen-ion concentration. In the second case, the formula 
is k=K,+K.[Hlg'|. The halogen acid can be replaced by the 
metallic haloids without change of the velocity of reaction; this 
is in keeping with the above formule. In many cases it is not 
the azo-compound itself, but a small concentration of the additive 
compound of the azo-compound with the halogen acid, which under- 
goes the primary reduction. When this additive compound reacts 
with the SnCl, ion, the reaction velocity is given by the formula 
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:=K({H'*][H/g}, which, in the absence of metallic haloid, becomes 
t=K[HlgH}’. These formule were obtained for the substances 
yobenzenetrimethylammouium chloride, azobenzene - mm’ - di- 
alphonic acid, and the four p-aminoazo-compounds. In these 
cases, an addition of metallic haloid increases the velocity, but not 
to the same extent as the addition of an equivalent quantity of 
hydrogen haloid would do. Cases were observed where the reac- 
tion follows the equation k=X,[Cl’/]+%,[H°|[Cl]*, in particular 
that of oxyazobenzene. In this case, the reaction takes place 
between the azo-compound itself and its additive compound with 
SnHlg;'. The investigation of a-naphthol-orange indicates that 
the tin haloid reacts with the acid additive compound. If this 
were the only reaction, the course would be represented by 
t=K[H‘][Cl’], but Sn#7g,' also appears to react, so that the 
equation must be changed to k=X,[H"][H/g'|+ K.[H'][HlgP. 
Stannous bromide reduces more rapidly than stannous chloride, 
but not regularly; the relationship between the two reducing 
actions varies very much in different cases, but in all cases the 
course of the reactions are identical. The catalytic action of the 
halogen and hydrogen ions is not dependent to any extent on the 
degree of dissociation, but appears to be proportional to the total 
concentration of the strong electrolyte. J. F. S. 


The Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by 
Sodium Iodide in Mixed Solvents. Van L. Bounson (J, 
Physical Chem., 1920, 24, 677—700).—A study of the velocity of 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by sodium iodide, as 
influenced by the medium in which it takes place. The solvents 
wed were different aqueous mixtures of methyl, ethyl, »-propyl, 
isobutyl and amyl alcohols, glycerol, and pyridine. The solvents 
apparently did not undergo oxidation, and the decomposition of 
the hydrogen peroxide, which was measured gasometrically, was 
complete. The relative velocity of reaction in the pure solvents 
may be expressed by the following constants: methyl alcohol 23, 
ethyl aleohol 45, n-propyl alcohol 164, csobutyl alcohol 397, amyl 
alcohol 537, glycerol 376, pyridine 7, water 1287, and for a 
gelatin solution with marked viscosity 94°3. There is apparently 
no relation between the velocity of the reaction and the dielectric 
constant, viscosity, or surface tension of the pure solvent. In 
some cases, the curves for the reaction velocity in aqueous mixtures 
showed minima, which, however, did not correspond with the 
minima in the fluidity curves. 

The solvent appears to exert a specific influence on the velocity 
of a reaction, this effect being probably the resultant of a number 
of other effects, due to association of the solvent, its viscosity, and 
surface tension, the dissociation of the catalyst, and a possible 
reaction between solvent and dissolved substances. W. G. 


Hydrogenation of Aromatic Compounds by the Help of 
Platinum. IV. The Dependence of Catalytic Hydrogena- 
tion on the Presence of Oxygen. Ricnarp WI.isTirreR and 
Ernst Watpscumipt-Leirz (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 113—138. Com- 
pare Willstatter and Jaquet, A., 1918, i, 391).—In a previous 
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communication (loc. cit.), the authors have been led to the con. 
clusion that platinum itself, and platinum loaded with oxygen, are 
to be regarded as distinct catalysts, but by the former term the 
metal is understood as not having been specially treated with 
oxygen. It is now shown, however, that platinum and palladium, 
whether as spongy metal or as colloid, are incapable of bringing 
about the hydrogenation of even the most reactive olefines if they 
have been freed completely from oxygen. IHydrogenations, 
dehydrogenations, and hydrogen peroxide catalyses by the 
platinum metals therefore depend alike on the presence of com- 
pounds of the metal and oxygen. Sabatier’s conception of cata- 
lytic hydrogenation by finely divided metals as due to the forn- 
ation of an unstable hydride must therefore be abandoned, since 
the intermediate compounds contain both hydrogen and oxygen 
(compare, also, Hofmann and Ebert, A., 1917, ii, 25; Hofmann 
and Zipfel, A., 1920, ii, 240). Confirmation of this view is found 
in the observations of Mond, Ramsay, and Shields, who, however, 
do not express any definite opinion as to the manner in which the 
gases are present. Generally, however, it appears to have been 
assumed that hydrogen, and probably oxygen, are present in the 
monatomic form, but the authors’ experiments indicate that the 
former is present in oxidised platinum and palladium in a more 
readily dissociable form than in the hydrides of these metals. It 
appears more probable that the oxidised metal reacts with 
hydrogen in such a manner as to yield a compound, which is both 
a peroxide (or oxide) and hydride, and that the transference of 
hydrogen depends on the metal functioning alternately as a bi- 
ZO O 
and quadri-valent element: (i) Pt+O, = PKG Pi + H,0- 


Pte on ; (ii) Pt \6 (or hydrate) +H, = H” 
It is pointed out that the hydrogenation of aromatic carboxylic 
acids by means of sodium amalgam takes place in a manner which 
differs from that of all other methods of reduction, since the partly 
reduced, and therefore olefinic, acids are less readily attacked than 
the parent substances. The phenomenon resembles that of 
paralysis of the catalyst, and is being investigated further. 

The preparation of spongy platinum by the reduction of chloro- 
platinic acid by formaldehyde in alkaline solution (Willstatter 
and Hatt, A., 1912, i, 545) is improved by the substitution of 
potassium for sodium hydroxide, since the slower reduction, due 
to the formation of the sparingly soluble potassium platinichloride, 
allows the temperature to be more readily controlled. The catalyst 
may be freed completely from oxygen by treating its suspension 
in glacial acetic acid with hydrogen for thirty hours at the atmo- 
spheric temperature, or eight hours at 50—-60°. It is then com- 
pletely insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and does not liberate iodine 
from acidified potassium iodide solution. It is incapable of causing 
the hydrogenation of benzene, cyclohexene, limonene, or pyrrole, 
but acquires this power if shaken for a short period with 
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PK (or hydrate). 
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air. Deoxidation of the catalyst also invariably takes place during 
the course of hydrogenation with greater or less rapidity, accord- 
ing to the particular substance under investigation, and the 
“poisoning”’ action of certain substances, such as glycerol and 
thiophen, is certainly due to the-same cause, but it is doubtful if 
all cases of paralysis of the catalyst can be explained by the 
removal of oxygen. Removal of oxygen by diminution of pressure 
can only be accomplished with difficulty, but, by continuous exhaus- 
tim with a high vacuum pump, it was found possible to get a 
nearly inactive preparation. 

Hydrogenation of a di-olefine could not be effected in the 
presence of palladium-black which had been freed completely from 
oxygen, whilst oxygen-free colloidal palladium was also found to 
be inactive. 

Catalytic hydrogenation in the presence of nickel preparations 
has been regarded by Sabatier (‘La Catalyse,” 1913, p. 115) as 
exclusively a property of the metal; the function of the oxides of 
nickel has, however, been recognised by Bedford and Erdmann (A., 
1913, i, 701), whilst Brochet (A., 1914, i, 645) h&s expressed the 
opinion that pure nickel is catalytically inactive. The authors’ 
experiments show that whilst nickelous oxide and nickel suboxide 
are active, the metal itself, even when prepared at the lowest 
possible temperature, is inactive in the presence of sodium 
cinnamate, oleic acid, or methyl oleate, but acquires activity when 
primed with oxygen, the quantity of the latter which is required 
being very small. 

The explanation of the réle of oxygen in catalytic hydrogen- 
ations in the presence of platinum enables the technique of the 
operation to be improved considerably, since the catalyst is re- 
activated by oxygen as soon as it shows signs of diminished activity, 
and “ poisoning ”’ is circumvented either by increasing the amount 
of platinum or by suitable treatment with oxygen. Priming is 
particularly useful when only small quantities of catalyst are used 
or when it is employed frequently. According to the authors’ 
experiments, the use of spongy palladium has no advantage over 
that of platinum (contrast Wieland, A., 1912, i, 956), whilst, on 
the other hand, the greater absorption capacity of the former for 
hydrogen renders more difficult its reactivation by oxygen to such 
an extent that the procedure becomes either dangerous or cumber- 
some. 

According to Béeseken and his co-workers (A., 1916, ii, 239; 
1918, ii, 73), the process of catalytic reduction by finely divided 
metals depends on a diffusion phenomenon which precedes the 
actual hydrogenation and controls the rate of reaction, since it is 
assumed to take place more slowly than the actual reduction. This 
hypothesis does not explain the very different rates of hydrogen- 
ation of benzene and cyclohexene under similar conditions, since 
it is improbable that the diffusion process can differ greatly 
in the two cases, or the cessation or delay after addition of a 
molecule of hydrogen to cinnamic acid. It appears more probable 
that the rates observed in catalytic hydrogenations depend on two 
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factors: (i) the actual velocity of hydrogenation, and (ii) the 
decrease in the amount of catalyst, since the spongy or colloidal 
metal, which contains oxygen, is reduced to the inactive metallic 
hydride, whilst it transfers hydrogen to the substance under 
investigation. Since the loss of oxygen from the catalyst fre- 
quently seems to take place with uniform rapidity, it is possible 
to compare the activities of unsaturated substances by comparison 
of the volumes of hydrogen which are transferred to them by a 
given weight of oxygenated platinum before the latter becomes 
exhausted. Alternatively, the initial rates of hydrogenation may 
be compared. The results obtained by the two methods are 
similar. 

Substances may be divided into three groups, according to their 
rate of hydrogenation: (i) ethylenic compounds, with which the 
process occurs so readily that deoxygenation is scarcely noticeable, 
and need not be taken into account if the catalyst is only used 


once ; (ii) simple aromatic substances, which are moderately rapidly | 


hydrogenated (but much more slowly than the olefines), and with 
which removal of oxygen may cause a great decrease in the activity 
of small amounts of catalyst ; and (iii) difficultly hydrogenated sub- 
stances, which can only be reduced after activation by the method 
of Willstatter and Jaquet (/oc. cit.); the rate of hydrogenation is 
so small that deoxygenation of the platinum occurs with incon- 
venient rapidity. Polynuclear aromatic compounds, such as 
o-benzylbenzoic acid, o-naphthoylbenzoic acid, and substances which 
directly remove oxygen from the platinum, belong to this class. 
The peculiar suitability of glacial acetic acid as a solvent in 
catalytic hydrogenations is not due to a greater solubility of 
hydrogen in this substance than in the other media frequently 
employed. H. W. 


A New Periodic Relationship between the Atomic 
Weights of the Chemical Elements. V. Calculation of 
Rydberg’s Constant. Kari Fenrie (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 
22, 60—62. Compare A., 1920, ii, 303, 540, 749).—A theoretical 
paper, in which it is shown that series spectra are due to tensions, 
which are due to the incomplete resonance between the vibrations of 
the atoms of a molecule and those of complexes of a number of n‘ 
molecules, when m indicates any whole number. The energy of the 
tension is equal to one-half of the difference of the energy of rota- 
tion of the molecule, which is produced when these change their 
angular velocity by an amount which would be necessary to produce 
resonance with the complexes under consideration, and the energy 
of the emitted radiation equal to the change of energy accompany- 
ing changes in the complex. The relationship of the angular veloci- 
ties is the same as when all the atoms are arranged on the surface 
of a single sphere. On the basis of the above, the atom model and 
the unchanged constants of the radiation formula of the previous 
work, it is shown that the portion of the formula which is variable 
for a given element is identical with Bohr’s formula. The constants, 
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iithough they contain completely different quantities.and are de- 
rived from a different point of view, are identical with Rydberg’s 
onstants to the second place of decimals. . F.S. 


Bohr’s Atomic Model and the Theory of Relativity. 
kK. FOrster.inG (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 404—407).—A theoreti- 
al paper, in which it is shown from the Bohr frequency con- 
ditions and perfectly general assumptions that just those displace- 
ments of the spectrum lines occur which are demanded by the theory 


of relativity. 


Spatial Atomic Models. Aporr Smexat (Zeitsch. Physik, 
1920, 1, 309—319).—A theoretical paper, in which the existence of 
an electron ring or an electron sheath in the atom is discussed. 


J. F. 8. 


Dynamics of Spatial Atomic Structure. A. Lanpé 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 83—86).—The author applies the analysis 
developed in a previous paper (A., 1920, ii, 540) in connexion with 
the motion of four electrons arranged tetrahedrally about a nuclear 
charge to the cases of (a) eight electrons spatially distributed in 
cubical formation about a large nuclear charge, (4) six electrons 
thombohedrally distributed about the nucleus, and (c) three elec- 
trons similarly arranged with regard to the nucleus. The character- 
istics of the various orbits, their inclinations to one another, etc., 
are discussed. The orbits of the spatially distributed electrons are 
analogous to the Keplerian orbits deduced by Sommerfeld by the 
application of the principle of relativity. A spatial distribution of 
four electrons, the effect. of neighbouring electrons being neglected, 
is less stable than a plane ring formation of four electrons, whereas 
the opposite is the case where six electrons are concerned. 


J. 8. G. T. 


Size of Atoms. A. Lanpf (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 87—89). 
—Values for the radii of the alkali and halogen ions deduced from 
the cubical structure of alkali—halogen salts are not in agreement 
with the more certain values deduced from the consideration of the 
X-ray and ordinary spectra series of lines of these elements. This 
discrepancy may be removed by assuming that in neutral alkali 
atoms the ions enclosed within the valency electrons and arranged 
so as to produce cubical symmetry move in circular orbits, while 
a large association of elliptic orbits possessing cubical symmetry 
occurs. A similar assumption may be made in the case of the 
atoms of the inert gases and negative halogen ions. 

J. S. G. T. 


Cubical Atoms, the Periodic System and Molecular 
Structure. A. Lanpft (Zeiisch. Physik, 1920, 2, 380—404).— 
The orbits of four and eight electrons arranged so as to afford 
cubical symmetry are discussed. Any number of electrons may be 
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arranged so as to afford a lower order of symmetry, and the charac. 
teristics of the respective orbits about a nuclear charge are dis- 
cussed. The orbits of individual electrons are approximately circles 
or Keplerian ellipses. The orbits affording cubical symmetry, in 
the case of eight electrons, have been shown by Madelung and 
Landé to afford a more stable configuration than a plane ring of 
eight electrons. In the case of the ionised alkalis, the cubical 
formation is considerably more stable than any other configuration. 
The neutral sodium atom would be represented by nine electrons 
rotating about a nuclear charge equal to 9e. The nine electrons 
would be arranged in a formation of eight inner electrons in cubical 
formation and an outer orbit described by the remaining electron. 
Such a disposition would be characterised by possessing less energy 
than another possible stable arrangement of five inner and four 
outer electrons. From the consideration of such a formation, the 
value of the radius of the sodium ion is found to be 0°605 x 10-8 em., 
in agreement with value 0°517 x 10-8 cm. found by Fajans and Herrz- 
feld from crystal lattice results. In like manner the respective radii 
of the neon, fluorine, and oxygen ions are found to be 0°714 x 10-8 
em., 0°875 x 10-8 cm., and 2°2x 10-8 cm. The radius of the neutral 
carbon atom is 1°30x 10-8 cm. The ionisation potential for neon is 
calculated as 23°8 volts, a value in agreement with anticipations 
based on the values 15°] volts and 17 volts determined by Holst and 
Hoopmanns, and Horton and Davies respectively for argon. The 
electronic affinity for the fluorine atom is calculated, and is found 
to be 132 Cal. per mol., in agreement with the series of values 
119, 84, and 77 Cal. per mol. found by Born (A., 1920, ii, 156) for 
the respective electronic affinities of chlorine, bromine, and iodine. 
The heat of ionisation of HF is calculated and found to be 350 Cal. 
per mol. This value is in agreement with the respective values 320, 
311, and 302 Cals. per mol. deduced by Born (/oc. cit.) from thermo- 
chemical and physical data in the cases of hydrogen chloride, 
bromide, and iodide. The nuclear distance for hydrogen fluoride 
is calculated and found to be 0°945 x 10-8 em., in agreement with 
the value 0°92 x 10-8 em. deduced by Krazer. The heat of ionisa- 
tion of water is found to be 533 Cals. per mol. and the nuclear 
distance 2°03 x 10-8 em. J.8.G. T. ° 


A Dynamical Modei of a Cubical Atom. FE. Mapstune 
and A. LAanpE (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 230—235)—An atomic 
model composed of eight electrons arranged in the manner previ- 
ously described (preceding abstract) so as to afford cubical symmetry 
is characterised by the fact that the intrinsic potential energy of 
such an atom is greater than that of a plane ring of eight electrons, 
and, moreover, the orbital perturbations produced by the action of 
an impressed force are of a much higher order of magnitude than 
that of the latter. These defects are absent from an atomic model 
constituted of two interpenetrating tetrahedral models, and the 
dynamics of such an atomic model are investigated mathematically. 


J. 8. G. T. 
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The Constitution of Atoms. Orme Masson (Phil. Mag., 1921, 


arac- 

| die wi], 41, 281—285).—The word baron (Greek, Bapos, weight) is sug- 
ircles gested for the positively charged particles contained in the atoms. 
y, in @hutherford, in a footnote, remarks that the word proton has met with 
‘and gnsiderable approval as the name for this elementary atomic con- 
g of @situent. The symbol 6 denoting one boron, and e one electronic 
bical Mcatge, the formula (b,¢),(be)n, where WV is the appropriate atomic 
tion, grumber, and » has any appropriate value from 0 to 54, represents 
rons. ge constitution of the respective nuelei of all the elements from He 
rons gto U. In the case of the elements He, C, N, O, 8, the lower isotopes 


of B, Ne, Si, and Ar, and probably the lower isotopes of Li, Mg, Ca, 
ad some other light elements, n=0. For hydrogen, n=—1. A 
neutral atom has the formula [(5,e),(be),Jey. The notation is 
applied to the sub-atomic reactions accompanying the emission of 
an a-particle, the emission of a B-ray, and the bombardment of 
light atoms by swift a-particles [p should be substituted for 6 in the 
above formule if the name proton is adopted]. J. 8. G. T. 


The Hydrogen Atom, Atomic Ether, and Planck’s 
tum. L. Zeunver (Vierteljahrschr., naturf. Ges. Ziirich, 
1920, 65, 59—92 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 236).—According to 
the author, the atomic aether surrounds the earth as an aether shell 
ad thus explains the negative result of the Michelson-Morley 
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h experiment. In a similar manner aether masses are supposed to 
r urround the atoms as condensed layers. The presumably spherical 
n 


hydrogen atom enclosed in a shell of this type may exhibit two 


eSB types of elastic oscillation when it collides with a second hydrogen 
OF J atom, and these together correspond with optical observations. The 
- mass of the individual atom of aether is calculated to be about 
I. 1/20,000th part of that of an electron. The oscillation in the 
0, atomic nucleus and aether shell, on the one hand, and the vibrations 
- om the other are illustrated by Riecke’s double pendulum. The 
®, wcillations may either be regarded as elastic or electric. Bohr’s 
le clectric interpretation can be improved if account is taken of the 
h vibrations. According to Hamilton’s principle, Planck’s quantum 
a isconnected with the addition of an aether atom to the aether shell. 
: H. W. 


The Sizes of the Kations of the Alkali Metals. Ricnarp 
LorENZ (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 2, 175-—-180).—The respective dia- 
meters of the ions of the alkali metals lithium, sodium, potassium, 
tubidium, and cesium derived from the work of various authors 
(Born, Landé, Born and Lorenz, Heydweiller) are tabulated. Such 
tabulated values include the following: R,, the radius deduced 
irom the atomic volume: #,,, the value deduced from the value of 
the heat of hydration; R,, the radius deduced from considerations 
of ionic mobility employing the Stokes-Born formula; R,, the value 
deduced from the space-lattice constant; R,, the value deduced 
from considerations of ionic refraction; R,, the radius deduced 
from diffusion of the alkali metals in mercury, employing the Stokes- 
Einstein formula; Ryoo;, the value obtained on the assumption 
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that the ions occupy the smallest possible fraction, 0°25, of the total 
volume of the atom; and 2’, the values deduced from the corre. 
sponding values, 2,, by deducting therefrom the radius 0°45 x 10-8 
cm., a correction pointed out by Born. The values of R, and R, 
are in good agreement. The values of #y and R, are respectively 
greater and less than the corresponding values of R, or Ry. The 
values Ryoo; and &’, are in very close agreement, and probably 
represent very approximately the radii of the respective ions of the 
alkali metals. For lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, cesium, 
the respective values of Ryo», in 10-8 cm. are 1°09, 1°33, 1°66, 1°78, 
1°92. The respective values of 2’ y are 1°04, 1°14, 1°55, 1°79, and 
1°77. J. 8S. G. T. 


Proximity of Atoms in Gaseous Molecules. A. 0. Rankine 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 98, 360—369).—There is substantial 
agreement between the atomic dimensions deduced from X-ray 
crystal measurement and from the viscosity by the kinetic theory. 
In size and shape the atoms of the monatomic inert elements are 
nearly indistinguishable from the atoms, respectively, of the neigh- 
bouring diatomic elements in the periodic table. The Lewis-Lang- 
muir theory accounts satisfactorily for the viscosity relations of 
oxygen, chlorine, bromine, and iodine in relation to the behaviour 
of the corresponding inert atoms neon, argon, krypton, and xenon. 
A chlorine molecule may be regarded as having the size and shape 
of two argon atoms in contact, that is, with the outer electron shells 
touching each other. Gaseous bromine is similarly related to double 
krypton atoms and iodine to xenon. An oxygen molecule has the 
same size and shape as two neon atoms with their outer electron 
shells coincident. 

The best model of the hard elastic body to which a molecule con- 
posed of two equal atomis is equivalent is a spheroid. The volume 
of this spheroid is equal to the sum of the volumes of the hard 
elastic spheres to which each participating atom is separately equiva- 
lent. The nitrogen molecule appears to be equivalent to a hard, 
elastic body nearly spherical in shape. The atomic diameters recal- 
culated from viscosity measurements are: neon, 2°35; argon, 2°87; 
krypton, 3°19; xenon, 3°51; nitrogen, 3°13, all in cm. x 10-8. The 
effective mean areas are calculated as: oxygen, 0°69; chlorine, 1°07; 
bromine, 1°28; iodine, 1°56, all in cm.? x 10-. J. R. P. 


The Similarity between Carbon Dioxide and Nitrous 
Oxide. <A. O. Rankine (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 98, 
369—374).—The molecules of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide 
behave not merely as though they had the same size and shape, but 
also as if each had an external electron arrangement practically the 
same as that of three neon atoms in line and contiguous. A hypo- 
thetical molecule composed of three neon atoms with their centres 
in line and 1°30 x 10-8 em. apart would correspond, on the kinetic 
theory of viscosity, with a mean target area of 0°895 x 10-% cm. 
The viscosity data lead to the values 0-870 x 10- cm.? for carbon 
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dioxide and 0°867 x 10-15 cm.® for nitrous oxide. Within the limits 
of experimental error the molecules of the two gases behave in the 
gaseous state as though they were of identical size and shape. This 
result is in agreement with Langmuir’s theory (A., 1919, ii, 328). 
J. R. P. 


Structure of Some Compounds. Gernarp Kirscn (Zeitsch. 
physikal, Chem., 1920, 96, 471—473).—On the basis of Kossel’s 
hypothesis (A., 1916, ii, 243), that the stability of the nitrogen 
molecule is due to an additional nucleus, and that the similarity of 
ithe CN group to the halogens is due to this cause, the author con- 
ders other molecules, such as carbon monoxide, ozone, nitrogen 
dioxide, nitrous oxide, and the —CNO radicle. He considers that 
imilar stabilising nucleii are present in these, and explains the 
endothermic character of these substances on this basis. J. F.S. 


The Geometry of the Co-ordination Number. Gustav 
F. Hiitric (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 24—26).—As a con- 
tribution to the problem of isomerism in co-ordinated compounds, 
the author has calculated the limiting radius of each of m spheres 
surounding and in contact with a central sphere of unit radius, for 
the cases where 7 is 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 12, or 20. When n=5 the limit- 
ing radius is the same as when »=6, namely, 2°414, but the dis- 
position of the spheres in the former case is indeterminate. When 
nis 8, there are two possibilities ; if the spheres are situated at the 
corners of a cube, r=1°366, but if at the corners of an archimedian 
antiprism, r=1°549. For higher values of » the number of possible 
wlutions of the problem becomes greater, and a new kind of isomer- 
ism becomes a possibility in such cases. E. H. R. 


The Space Significance of the Co-ordination Number in 
Polynuclear Compounds. Hans Reiaien (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1920, 114, 65—89).—A theoretical paper, in which the 
spatial arrangements in co-crdinated compounds containing several 
nuclei are discussed, and also the relationship between the co-ordina- 
tion number and the possible spatial arrangements. In tri-nuclear 
compounds, if each nucleus preserves the octahedral form, the mini- 
mum co-ordination number is 12. In such compounds it must be 
supposed that two outer octahedra are each combined with the 
middle octahedron in such a way that the last shares one of a pair 
of parallel faces with each outer octahedron. Six groups then form 
‘bridge linkings ” between octahedra. as in the compound : 


OH. OF\. 7 
| (sm ,coC oF ‘Cof OH SCo(NH,), X,. 
OH” ‘oH’ ns 


Many tri-nuclear compounds are known, however, with the co- 
ordination number 8, prominent among these being the red ferri- 
salts of organic acids of the general formula [Fe,A,(OH),]X, where 
A isa fatty acid group. In such cases the author proposes to repre- 
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sent the middle nucleus of the chain by an octahedron and each of 
the two end nuclei by a tetrahedron, the combined geometrical form 
being an elongated rhombohedron. In other words, the central 
nucleus has a co-ordination number 6 and each of the end nuclei 4, 
as represented by the formula: 


“OH ,A, A, OH 

| es Ye a z 
| Fe<—A...3Fe¢ A-->Fe X. 
L \A~ A 


The mixed chromi-ferri-compounds, such as 
[CrFe,(OAc),(OH).|C1.6H,0, 

are of interest because they should show isomerism, in which the 
difference is caused by the substitution of iron for chromium in 
the central nucleus. Such isomerism has not been observed, how- 
ever, probably because chromium has much less tendency than iron 
to form nuclei of the tetrahedral type. The author’s theory is also 
supported by the properties and composition of the complex ferri- 
benzoates. Many of the compounds prepared by Weinland and his 
collaborators are discussed from the author’s point of view, and in 
some cases modified formule are suggested. 

Compounds with the co-ordination number 10, for example, 
[Cr;(OAc),SCN,H,0(OH),|, can be represented spatially by means 
of a chain of two octahedra and a tetrahedron. A number of tri- 
chromiacetate compounds appear to have the co-ordination number 
11, for example, the pyridine compound 

[Cr,(OAc).(C;H;N).(OH).|I. 

The constitution of these substances can be explained geometrically 
by supposing three octahedra to be joined so as to have one edge 
common to all three. Between the two outer octahedra there is then 
an acute angle of about 33°, and by a slight distortion the faces of 
the two octahedra thus separated can be brought into contact so 
that the three octahedra form a solid figure having eleven points. 
Geometrically, these eleven points fall into three groups of six, 
three, and two points respectively, corresponding with the chemical 
character of the compounds of this class. 

Complex co-ordinated compounds containing four nuclei are dis- 
cussed from a similar point of view, and geometrical structures of 
the same type are suggested for them. The nature of the “ bridge 
linking ” combining the several nuclei in the molecule is also dis 
cussed. E. H. R. 


Use of Gold-Palladium Alloy for Crucibles. H. §. 
WasuinctTon (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1921, 11, 9—13).—For 


fusions of silicates with sodium carbonate, crucibles of palau, an 
alloy consisting of gold 80% and palladium 20%, have been 
employed. Apart from its lower cost as compared with platinum 
and iridium—platinum, this alloy has the advantage that, after 
fusions, the fused mass may be easily and completely removed by 
treatment with hot water, the superior hardness and high polish 
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of palau facilitating this. As regards durability, it was found 
that the average loss with palau crucibles, after forty-seven fusions, 
was 0°2 mg., whilst with iridium—platinum, after twenty-one 
fusions, the amount was 0-4 mg.; in the latter case, volatilisation 
of iridium would account for part of the loss. No comparative 
igures for platinum were obtained. W. J. W. 


Apparatus for Simultaneous Pressure and Volume 
Measurements of Gases. Gustav F. Hirria (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1920, 114, 161—173).—An apparatus is described in which 
the pressure and volume of a gas liberated in any reaction may 
be determined at any moment. Gas may be added to or with- 
drawn from the system at any time, and the composition of the 
residue determined. The apparatus consists essentially of a detach- 
able tube for the solid, connected through a detachable stopcock 
with a bulb communicating with a manometer. The volume of 
each part of the apparatus is known. The whole apparatus is 
exhausted, and gas admitted to the bulb and upper part of the 
stopcock. The manometer is read, and the initial volume of gas 
calculated. The stopcock is then opened, and from the manometer 
readings the pressure and volume of the gas are readily calculated. 
By means of the apparatus, the existence of FeCl,,12NH, (9 mm. 
at —79°); of AgBr,3NHsz, and of Ca,6NH, could be demonstrated. 
In the last case, a secondary reaction, Ca,6NH,=Ca(NH,),+ 
4NH,+ H, occurs, as well as a slow absorption of hydrogen in the 
solid phase. J. R. P. 


Martin Heinrich Klaproth. Ricuarp Meyer (Zeitsch. 
angew. Chem., 1921, $4, 1—3).—A biography of this German 
chemist, born 1743, died 1817. Klaproth’s work dealt mainly with 
inorganic and mineralogical chemistry; he investigated the com- 
position of sulphur trioxide, zirconite, cerite, and other rarer 
minerals, and detected the presence of nickel in meteorites. 

W. P. 8S. 


Inorganic ‘Chemistry. 


Chloroform Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride. E. J. 
Wittiams (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 62).—Hydrogen chloride can 
be absorbed by chloroform to a concentration of about 10 grams 
per litre. The equilibrium between solvent and solute is unstable, 
and unless the solution is kept in a closed vessel the gas passes 
completely out of solution. J. 


Solubility of Sulphur in Alkali Hydroxides in the Cold. 
G. Caucacni (Gazzetta, 1920, 50, ii, 331—340).—The author has 
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investigated the action on sulphur in the cold of the following 
solutions: 66% sodium (or potassium) hydroxide solution, ammonia 
solution (D 0-888), and solutions, saturated in the cold, of calcium, 
barium, and magnesium hydroxides, the last containing the solid 
oxide; as the sulphur dissolved, a fresh quantity was added until 
a condition of equilibrium was reached. The action of light pro. 
duced no sensible effect on the velocity of dissolution of the sulphur, 
Analysis of the final solutions obtained gave the following results, 

Sodium hydroxide: 100 ec.c. contained 24°55 grams of sulphur, 
57 parts of the latter being dissolved per 23 parts of sodium pre. 
sent. Potassium hydroxide: 100 ¢.c. contained 17°70 grams of 
sulphur, 59°35 parts of the latter being dissolved per 39°15 parts 
of potassium. Ammonia: 100 c.c. contained 1°367 grams of 
sulphur. Calcium hydroxide: 100 ¢.c. contained 0°1116 gram of 
sulphur; 32°3 parts of sulphur are dissolved per 40 parts of 
calcium, this amount corresponding with the formation of calcium 
sulphide. Barium hydroxide: 100 c.c. dissolves 2°60 grams of 
sulphur. When the sulphur attains a certain concentration, 
acicular crystals of barium tetrasulphide, BaS,, are deposited. 
Magnesium hydroxide: 109 c.c. dissolves 0-014 gram of sulphur, 
the relation between the magnesium and sulphur present in the 
solution being 24°38 : 63-38, which corresponds with MgS,. 

All the solutions respond to the reaction for sulphides, poly- 
sulphides, thiosulphates, and sulphites. The conclusion is drawn 
that the reactions between sulphur and alkali hydroxides are 
highly complicated and gradual, the dissolved sulphur first form- 
ing sulphides, from which thicsulphates and, by further dissolv- 
tion of sulphur, polysulphides are formed ; the thiosulphates, losing 
part of their sulphur, yield sulphites. In the solutions more con- 
centrated in sulphur, part of the latter appears to exist merely 
dissolved and uncombined, since these solutions yield sulphur to 
hot benzene. 

All the solutions are decomposed by carbon dioxide, with separ- 
ation of sulphur and liberation of hydrogen sulphide. Thus 
carbon dioxide acts similarly to mineral acids, but more slowly. 


B. We Es 


Preparation of Sulphur Dioxide. Verein CuHemiscue 
FaBRIKEN MANNHEIM (Brit. Pat. 149662; from Chem. Zentr., 192, 
ii, 19).—Gaseous sulphur dioxide is obtained by heating the 
sulphates of the alkaline earth metals, magnesium, or iron in the 
presence of iron or other suitable metals or their lower oxides, or 
of carbon, at a comparatively low temperature. The reduction is 
first effected at 600°, whilst the evolution of sulphur di- and tri- 


oxides takes place at 900° in a current of steam and air. 
H. W. 


Preparation of Sulphuric Acid. T. Scumigpen and H. 
KLeEncKE (Brit. Pat. 149648; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 19).— 
Gases containing sulphur dioxide are brought into intimate con- 
tact with as large a quantity as possible of nitrosylsulphuric acid 
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(458° Bé.); any gas remaining unabsorbed, and the nitrous 
pours evolved from the sulphuric acid, are treated with acid of 
the same concentration as that in the mixing vessel. H. W. 


Point Discharge in Nitrogen. M. Pirani [with E. Lax] 
(Wiss. Verdffentl. Stemens-Konzern, 1920, 1, 167—178; from 
them. Zentr., 1921, i, 200—202).—The investigations were 
udertaken with the object of elucidating a method for the 
jetection and, if possible, estimation of minute traces of im- 
purity, particularly of aqueous vapour, in nitrogen and the rare 
ases. ‘They are based on the observations of Franck and Hertz 
(A., 1916, il, 461), according to which an electron formed in the 
uwighbourhood of a point cathode in a pure gas can lead to a 
trong ionisation, and consequent variation in the current, which, 
however, is irregular in occurrence, owing to the infrequency of 
ihe phenomenon. On the other hand, the presence of minute 
amounts of electronegative substances, such as oxygen, oxides of 
nitrogen, or water, causes an increase in the current, owing to the 
yroduction of electrons at the cathode. Such a gaseous mixture, 
however, does not behave in a stable manner, the phenomena being 
wmplicated by the occurrence of slow chemical changes, which 
ause gradual alterations in the strength of the current, in accord- 
ace With the nature of the chemical processes. With a pure gas, 
the current rises initially, owing to the liberation of inherent 
impurities by the heat, but falls when the maximum of impurity 
has been passed. In an impure gas, on the other hand, more 
trongly electronegative products (such as nitric oxide) may be 
readily formed, thus causing a decrease in the current, which sub- 
sequently rises after partial or complete absorption of the 
impurities by the electrodes. 

The apparatus, which is operated in duplicate, consists of a 
Litre globe furnished with an aluminium plate and a molybdenum 
point as electrodes, the current being provided by an alternating 
current high-tension transformer. In spite of somewhat consider- 
able individual variations, the same characteristics are exhibited 
by both sets of apparatus. The electrodes need to be replaced 
frequently, as they are attacked by the impurities (oxygen and 
ajueous vapour). The pressure of the nitrogen is 700 mm. The 
sources of error are fully discussed, and it is shown that the differ- 
ences due to heating effects are invariably smaller than those due 
toimpurities. The pure nitrogen is obtained from the compressed 
gas by absorption of oxygen and subsequent desiccation, the last 
traces of oxygen and aqueous vapour being removed by passage 
wer finely divided tantalum (which has been completely freed from 
gases) at 1000°. Such nitrogen, with a constant alternating 
tension of 4320 volts, gave a current—time curve which rises to a 
maximum in the first three minutes, and sinks more or less pro- 
nouncedly subsequently. 10-* Ampere may be regarded as mean 
value for the current in pure nitrogen. With this current, a 
dark space of a few tenths of a millimetre surrouunds the point 
tuclosed by a violet band, from which pass brush discharges; if 
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oxygen is now admitted, the discharge shrinks progressively unti 


it can only be observed with a lens. With increasing oxygen confi 


tent, the minimum current becomes progressively smaller, and th, 
rise in the time—current curve occurs after a longer period. 

The maximum current strength depends in some way on thg 
oxygen content. The time-current curves for mixtures contain 
ing oxygen, in contrast to those for pure nitrogen, exhibit a stee 
rise after a time. Obviously, the oxygen is gradually consumed 
possibly by formation of nitric oxide, which is removed by th 
molybdenum or other oxidisable part of the apparatus; such 
removal is not, however, quantitative, and minute traces of oxygen 
remain, which raise the current strength above the normal value. 
The mixture in which the greatest rise was observed contained 
about 5°10-4%. Since measurements with similar vessels agree to 
within +10%, the oxygen content can be measured (up to 5°10-5%) 
after calibration of the apparatus with mixtures of known com 
position. In a similar, but less simple, manner, the content o 
aqueous vapour can be estimated. The appearance of the point 
discharge is more considerably modified by water vapour than by 
oxygen. The time—current curves, in contrast to those of mixtures 
containing oxygen, exhibit a definite and less defined minimun, 
which gradually disappears with increasing water-vapour content, 
and, in particular, shows a gradually rising branch, the current 
values for which with mixtures poor in aqueous vapour lie above 
those for pure nitrogen, and appear to lead asymptotically toa 
final value. The processes on which these curves depend are 
obviously very complicated, owing to the dissociation of water 
vapour. With slight modifications, the experiments can be 
extended to the rare gases; the sensitiveness is greater in these 
cases, but the phenomena are generally similar. The presence of 
hydrogen in nitrogen to the extent of 0°1% or more can be detected 
with certainty by means of the time—current curves, but the slight 
elasticity of the hydrogen molecules renders the method les 
sensitive. Apart from its analytical application, the method 
appears suitable for the investigation of the affinity of various 
substances at different temperatures for aqueous vapour, the 
dependence of the activity of reducing substances on temperature 
and state of division, and the after-glow of active nitrogen. 

H. W. 


Chemical Affinity of the Inactive Gases. Franz Sxavr! 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 8, 408—411).—The indifference of the inac 
tive gases is explained by the assumption that in all cases where al 
opportunity is presented for the formation of an inactive gas com: 
pound, there is at the same time an opportunity for the other cor- 
stituents in the mixture to react and form much more stable mole 


cules. J. F.S. 


Solubility of Graphite in Molten Iron. Rupotr Ruer ané 
Jutius Brren (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 98—112).—The 
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wlubility of graphite in Swedish iron has been determined by heat- 
ing the iron with graphite until saturated, and then pouring the 
A nolten metal into a metal tube so that it was cooled too rapidly 
for the dissolved graphite to separate. The metal was then dis- 
solved in nitric acid (D 1°18) and the graphite determined in the 
usual way. Estimations were made at temperatures from 1152° to 
500°. Above 2500° approximate determinations show that the 
olubility continues to increase up to 2700°. The solubility curve 
#@ of graphite in molten iron is linear from 1152° to 1700°, when it 
bends slightly at first and with increasing temperature more 
markedly away from the concentration axis. Examination of sec- 
tions of the chilled metal showed graphite, cementite, and austenite, 
but no further crystalline substance. The concentration of the 
graphite eutectic which lies at 1152° is 4°25% carbon, that of the 
cementite eutectic which lies at 1145° is 4°30% carbon. The thick 
liquid which is formed when graphite and molten iron are in con- 
tact, with rising temperature, is due to the dissolved carbon, and 
the only action of the increased temperature is that it increases the 
slubility of the carbon in iron. J. F.S. 


Properties of Potassium Arseno-thiosulphate : Structural 
@Fformula of Trithionic Acid. Jvu.ius von SziAeyi (Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 75—-84).—Potassium arseno-thiosulphate 
is prepared by adding a solution of 37°24 grams of crystallised 


sodium thiosulphate in 60 c.c. of water to a solution of 4°95 grams 
of arsenious oxide in 35 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (D 1°06) and 11°18 
grams of potassium chloride in 30 c.c. of water at 3°. Three volumes 
of 96% alcohol are added to the mixture, when the double salt is pre- 
cipitated. It is rapidly filtered and washed with alcohol and ether. 
It isa pure white compound, which is not very stable in the moist 
condition ; it is amorphous, and is very soluble in water, slightly 
soluble in 50% alcohol, and insoluble in absolute alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, D/* 2°292. When quite dry, it may be preserved, but 
when moist, even with chloroform or ether it becomes yellow. When 
the dry salt is heated, it decomposes according to the equation 
2K ,As(S,03), = As,S. + 3K,8O, + 380, +38; on keeping or boiling a 
solution of the salt it decomposes according to the equation 
2K;As(S,03)3 — As.S,+3K.,S,0,. Attempts to prepare correspond- 
ing sodium and rubidium salts failed. The general relationships of 
the complex arsenic, bismuth, and antimony thiosulphates are 
considered (see Hauser, A., 1903, ii, 487), and it is shown that the 
existence and properties are influenced by the character of the 
tervalent element. In any given series of compounds the solubility 
Increases in the order potassium, rubidium, cesium, barium, sodium. 
The author deduces the structural formula of trithionic acid from 
the decomposition of potassium arseno-thiosulphate, which can only 
take place thus: 


(KO-S0,iS),As “As (S*SO,"OK), = As,S, + 3KO-SO,S-SO,"OK, 


which gives trithionic acid the persulphide formula. J. F. S. 
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Figures Produced by Crystallisation of Potassium 
Dichromate. Masamicui Kimura (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 
4, 173—178).—When a solution of potassium dichromate is allowed 
to evaporate on a glass plate, crystallisation first starts at 
the boundaries of the solution, the crystals being built up inwards, 
but at a certain stage, the solution having become supersaturated, a 
different form of crystal growth suddenly starts in the central por. 
tion and proceeds with great rapidity. The crystalline deposit thus 
formed has the appearance of much-branched seaweed. By allowing 
the solution to evaporate on a gelatin film the rate of growth of this 
crystalline form was much reduced and its observation was facili- 
tated. The phenomenon may be explained by supposing that, 
before crystallisation, the molecules of the solute, in virtue of their 
electric fields, combine to form molecular aggregates of increasing 
complexity as the solution becomes supersaturated. The paths 
traced out by the rapidly growing tree-like crystals may be taken as 
an indication of the distribution of these aggregates just before the 
solution begins to crystallise. . H.R. 


Investigation by means of X-rays of the Crystal Struc- 
ture of Sodium Chlorate and Sodium Bromate. N. H. 
Ko.kMEWER, J. M. Bisvorer, and A. Karssen (/roc. K. Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1920, 23, 644—-653).—X-ray photographs 
were taken by the method described in a previous paper (A., 1919, 
ii, 108), using the finely powdered, crystalline substance. The length 
of the edge of the elementary cube cell, which contains four mole- 
cules, is 6°55.10-8 for sodium chlorate and 6°74.10~-8 for the 
bromate. The unit cell being divided into eight small cubes, four 
of these cubes, chosen tetrahedrally, each contain one molecule, and 
the sodium and halogen atoms are situated on non-intersecting 
diagonals of the four cubes. The three oxygen atoms are grouped 
round a halogen atom. The distance between an oxygen atom and 
a neighbouring halogen atom is approximately one-seventh of the 
parameter of the lattice. E. H. R. 


Investigations on the Salt Character of Lithium Hydride. 
Kurr Moers (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 179—228).—Ex 
perimental details are given for the preparation of lithium hydride 
from lithium and hydrogen. To decide whether lithium hydride 
has the characteristics of a salt or no, the action of mercury 
lithium hydride has been studied, and it is shown that the action 
is a decomposition, and not a solution, which points to the fact 
that lithium hydride is a salt. Investigation of the appearance, 
crystal form, density, heat changes, and specific heat and the deter: 
mination of the various constants, and comparison of these with the 
corresponding constants for the alkali haloids all point to the salt 
character of the hydride. The following constants have been deter 
mined: density, 0°816; molecular volume, 9°77; heat of formation, 
21,600+250 cal.; Li + H,O = LiOH + $H,+52723+200  cal-iii 
LiH + H,O=LiOH + H,+31110+50 cal. The electrical conducf,. 
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tivity has been determined with both direct and alternating current. 
The direct current experiments show a very large increase in con- 
ductivity with increase in temperature, but on account of polarisa- 
tion which occasioned subsidiary changes a temperature—conduc- 
tivity curve could not be constructed. With alternating current it 
is shown that the conductivity increases with increasing temperature 
until it reaches values of the same order as that of sulphuric acid of 
maximum conductivity. The temperature-coefficient of the conduc- 
tivity shows a maximum at 550°. Galvanic polarisation could be 
detected, and its changes followed and measured. With direct 
current the products of the electrolysis could be isolated. The pres- 
ence of hydrogen was proved by the increase in pressure during elec- 
trolysis in a vacuum, and metallic lithium was found on the cathode. 
From these facts and others it is practically certain that in the 
electrolysis of lithium hydride, hydrogen is liberated at the anode, 
and this represents the first instance in which hydrogen appears as a 
negatively charged ion. It is therefore shown that lithium hydride 
is to be regarded as a salt in which lithium constitutes the kation 
and hydrogen the anion, and hydrogen is to be regarded as an 
extremely weak acid. J. F. 8. 


Halogen Silver Ammoniates. WitHetm Bitz and WILHELM 
STOLLENWERK (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 174—202).—XI. 
(see Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1919, 109, 132). The apparatus ot 
Hiittig (see this vol., ii, 195) was used. Freshly precipitated silver 
haloids are necessary, since these lose their activity on keeping. The 
existence of AgC1,3NH, and 2AgCl,3NH, was confirmed, and a new 
compound, AgCl,NH;, with dissociation pressures previously given 
for 2AgCl,3NH, was obtained. The sesqui- and mono-ammoniates 
form mixed crystals above 30°. The existence of the compounds 
AgBr,3NH,;, 2AgBr,3NH;, and AgBr,NH, was confirmed, as well 
as that of the compounds AgI,3NH;, 2AgI,3NH;, AgI,NHs;, and 
2AgI,NH;. All the iodides form mixed crystals. The heats of 
formation were calculated from Nernst’s formula log p= 
-Q,/4°577'+1°75 log 7+a7+3°3 as follows (values of Qo): 
AgCl,3NH;, 9°16 Cal.; AgCl,1}NHg, 10°52 Cal.; AgCl,NH,, 11°11 
Cal.; AgBr,3NH,, 8°64 Cal.; AgBr,14NHg, 9°95 Cal.; AgBr,NHsg, 
10°65 Cal.; AgI,3NHs3, 6°92 Cal.; AgI,14NHz,, 7°25 Cal.; AgI,NHs, 
$56 Cal.; AgI,2NHg, 7°05 Cal.; AgI,4NHs3, 11°59 Cal. 

The values of the constant a in the equagion were found to be: 

3NH;, 2NH;, 14NH,. NH,. 4NH,. 
—0-0025 — --0:0015 —0-0015 — 
—0-0028 — —0-0020 —0-0015 — 
—0-0050 -0-0050 —0-0050 -—0-0030  —0-0010 

Conclusions on the affinities are drawn from the temperatures at 
which the dissociation pressures reach 100 mm. in all cases; these 
‘Bere in the order AgI, AgBr, AgCl. J. R. P. 


‘| Compounds of Ammonia with Metallic Calcium, 
“Ptrontium, and Barium. WitHetm Bitrz and Gustav F. 
trtie (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 241—265).—A descrip- 
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tion of the method of preparation of strontium and barium by the 
method of Guntz (A., 1906, ii, 669) is given. All the alkaline-earth 
metals form hexammines, M(NH;),. The values of Qy (see preced- 
ing abstract) were found from the tension curves to be: Ca(NH,),, 
10°32 Cal. ; Sr(NH3),, 9°91 Cal.; Ba(NH;),, 9°65 Cal. The reaction 
M(NH;),=M(NH,),+4NH;+H, occurs rapidly with barium, 
slowly with calcium. The identical behaviour of the metal atom 
and ion is pointed out. This may indicate that the presence of the 
two valency electrons in the atom has no influence on the absorp. 


tion, or that the metal is composed of ions and free electrons. 
J. R. P. 


Basic Exchange in Silicates. III. E. Ramann and H. Junk 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 90—104).—In continuation of 
previous work (A., 1917, ii, 468; 1919, ii, 154), the formation of 
magnesium permutite by the action of magnesium salts on ammon- 
ium, sodium, and potassium permutites has been studied. As in 
other cases, the reaction is ionic, and there is no evidence of physi- 
cal adsorption. Pure magnesium permutite could not be obtained, 
not more than half of the bases present in the original permutite 
being displaced by magnesium. The whole of the ammonium in 
ammonium permutite could not be displaced by treatment with 
carnallite or kainite solutions. Mixed salt solutions decompose the 
permutite to some extent, especially solutions containing magnesium 
or ammonium. This observation may have some bearing on the 
decomposition of natural silicates, which cannot always be ade 
quately accounted for by the action of water and carbonic acid. 


E. H. R. 


Liberation of Gas from Cold-worked Metals during 
Recrystallisation. G. Tammann (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem, 1920, 
114, 278—280).—On heating a drawn copper wire in a vacuum, 
gas was evolved, the rate of evolution being greatest between 200° 
and 300°. At this temperature, the alteration of structure of the 
cold-drawn wire is also most rapid. The evolved gas gave the 
spectra of carbon monoxide and dioxide. Electrolytic iron showed 
in the first heating a maximum rate of evolution of gas at 
530—600° ; in the second heating at 610—650°. The spectrum of 
the gas showed the lines of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. A 
sublimate of lead was obtained from the iron. This is observed 
only when the metal has been cold-worked before heating in a 
vacuum. J. R. P. 


The Relative Firmness of the Combination of Sulphurous 
Acid with Ammonia and Mercury. Orro Rurr and Enric# 
Kréunert [with Hans Jutius Braun] (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1920, 114, 203—208).—The precipitate obtained from mercuric 
chloride and excess of ammonia dissolves when sulphur dioxide is 
passed through the liquid, and crystalline compounds of mercuric 
oxide with ammonia and sulphur dioxide are obtained on evapor- 
ation under reduced pressure. If sulphur dioxide is first added 
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yd then ammonia, an insoluble compound containing sulphur 
jioxide and ammonia is slowly deposited. The reactions were 
fund to be: (a) HgCl,+2H-SO,H +4NH,;=Hg"(SO,°NH,).+ 
INH,Cl, (6) NH,Hg"Cl+ H-SO,H = Hg’”Cl(SO,*NH,), in acid solu- 
tins. With excess of ammonia, a mixture of Hg”(SO,NH,)-OH, 


a white, insoluble powder, and Hg”SO,,NH, or He<y >, 
8 


white needles, is precipitated : 
Hg" (SO;N Hy). + NH3= Hg”SO3,NH, + (NH,),SO3. 

In presence of large amounts of ammonium chloride, one of 
the sulphonic groups is eliminated : 

NH,Cl-Hg*SO,NH, + (NH,).SOs. 

The compound, NH,Cl-Hg-SO,NH,, forms long, white, trans- 
parent needles. 2.V-Potassium hydroxide converted this into 

‘ He--Su 
yellow Hg,O0,SO,NH, — or O<y g° Nu O Concentrated 
ammonium hydroxide forms a solution, which appears to contain 
Hg(NH,),SO,; liquid ammonia forms Hg(NHsg),8O3, as a white 
powder and ammonium sulphite. 

In acid solution the sulphur, which receives a negative charge 
from oxygen, and in alkaline the nitrogen, which receives a 
negative charge from hydrogen, possess a strong tendency to com- 
plex formation, and in ammoniacal solution, complexes correspond- 
ing to mercurammonium sulphites are formed. J. R. P. 


Compound Formation and the Electromotive Behaviour 
of Cerium in its Alloys with Iron and Zinc. Fritz 
CLororskit (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 1—23).—The 
author has applied Dolezalek’s theory of binary mixtures (A., 1913, 
ii, 482) to the study of the binary alloys of cerium with zine and 
iron respectively, and with its help has been able to demonstrate 
the presence of compounds in these alloys. For the preparation 
of the allovs, pure cerium was not available, but a metal was 
used containing cerium metals 97°0% (Ce 92°5%), iron 1°46%, 
silicon 0°88%, carbon 0°35%. Cerium-iron alloys containing from 
39% to 84:1% of cerium, and cerium-zine alloys containing from 
26°6% to 92°7% of cerium, were prepared, and the potential differ- 
ence between the alloy and pure cerium was determined in each 
case. It is shown on theoretical grounds that the concentration— 
potential difference curve in the case of a simple binary alloy, with- 
out compounds, has a logarithmic form, but if a compound is 


present in the alloy, a rapid increase of potential should take 
place at the concentration corresponding with the composition of 
the compound. When more than one compound is formed, the 
lurve takes a horizontal course after the rise corresponding with 
he first compound, to rise again for the second compound. The 
urve for the iron—cerium alloys indicates the existence of a com- 
pound, CeFe, and also of a second compound, CeFe,, but the 
composition of the latter is to some extent uncertain. The cerium-— 


8—2 
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zinc alloys show the presence of two compounds, Ce,Zn and Ce,Zn, 
The velocity constants of formation of the compounds were als 
calculated with the help of the theory. The constant for CeFe is 
given as K=10", whilst for the cerium-zinc alloys the constants 
are of the order K,,,7,= 4°10" and Kg, = 10°. E. H. R. 


Oxidising Action of Ceric Sulphate. A. Benraru and 
K. Rutanp (Zettsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 267—277).—In 
the oxidation of tartaric acid by ceric sulphate in presence of 
sulphuric acid, small quantities of didymium sulphate are without 
influence on the velocity. Formic acid is produced, C,H,0,+ 
8Ce(SO,).+2H,O = 3CO,+ HCO.H + 4Ce,(SO,),+4H,SO,. Addi. 
tion of sulphuric acid strongly retards the reaction. Oxalic acid 
is oxidised to carbon dioxide, 

C,H,O0, + Ce(SO,). = 2CO, + Ce,(SO,)3 + H,SO,. 
Sulphuric acid and normal sulphates retard this reaction. Com- 
plex formation was not observed. The oxidation of anthracene 
is strongly accelerated by addition of sulphuric acid. The oxida- 
tion of hydrazine occurs according to the equation 2N,H,+ 
2Ce(SO,), = Nz + (NH,).SO, + Ce.(SO,)3. Hydroxylamine gave 
nitrogen and nitrous oxide (69—73%). Sodium _ thiosulphate 
was converted into tetrathionate, 2Na,S8,0, + 2Ce(SO,), = 
Ce,(SO,)3+ Na,SO,+ Na,S,0,. Sulphurous acid forms equivalent 
amounts of sulphuric and dithionic acids; hypophosphorous acid 
is oxidised to phosphorous acid. Photo-oxidation of formic acid, 
methyl alcohol, and acetic acid is retarded by sulphuric acid. 
J. R. P. 


The Purification and Testing of Aluminium. [ray 
Myuius and Werner Mytivus (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 
27—64).—Experiments were made on the further purification of 


“c 


technical “pure’’ aluminium, which may contain Al 99°58%, 
Fe 0°18%, Si 0°22%, C 0°02%. When such a metal crystallises 
slowly, practically pure aluminium first crystallises, the impurities 
crystallising last in the eutectic. Such aluminium can be granu-§. 
lated by stirring the metal during crystallisation, and by extract- 
ing the granules with dilute hydrochloric acid, most of the iro 
can be removed. By repeating this process three times, a metal 
was prepared containing Al 99-9%, Fe 0°02%, Si 0°2%, C 0°01%, 
the loss being 50%. Purification can also be effected by partly. 
melting the metal and separating the less pure liquid portion from 
the purer aluminium crystals, but the process is tedious and the 
yield of pure metal is low. 

Experiments were made with the object of devising a test for 
determining the probable behaviour of technical aluminium whet 
exposed to atmospheric influences. It was shown that aluminium 
of the highest obtainable purity is but slightly attacked by 20% 
hydrochloric acid and by other corrosive agents. 

[See, further, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 150a.] E. H. RB. 
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System and Constitution of Derivatives of Molybdic 
‘Bicid. L. Forstn (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 215—217).—The 
ythor considers that all the known molybdates may be derived 
fom two acids, molybdic acid, H,Mo,0,., and metamolybdic acid, 
HypMo,0,,, and to molybdic acid he assigns the constitutional 
rmula O<MooloH o> MoO(OH). To explain the formation 
if anhydrides, four spacial representations are admitted. A new 
mhydride, H,Mo,0,,, has been obtained in a crystalline form, and 
wo potassium trimolybdates, having the composition 
K,Mo,0,,),3H.O. 
W. G. 


Metallographic Investigation of the System Tungsten- 
lead. Suexicut Inovye (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 43—46). 
—Alloys of lead and tungsten containing up to 30% of the latter 
were prepared and investigated by the thermal method. At 1300°, 
the highest temperature used, lead dissolves a maximum of 30% 
oftungsten. The temperature of primary crystallisation could not 
be detected with less than 5% of tungsten. .Tungsten crystallises 
frst, and the eutectic appears to be practically pure lead. No 
idence of the formation of a compound on the lead side could 
be found, and it is improbable that there could be one on the 


tungsten side, on account of the low boiling point of lead. 
E. H. R. 


Preparation of Uranium Compounds in the Pure State. 
Ernst WiLKE-Doérrurt (IWiss. Veroffentl. Siemens-Konzern, 1920, 
1, 143—146; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 170—171).—In con- 
nexion with an investigation of the catalytic activity of uranium 
compounds, an attempt was made to obtain a highly purified 
uranium oxide, U,O,, from some residues of cleveite which had 
been used for the extraction of helium. A solution of the nitrate 
which had been purified from the rare earth metals and thorium 
by oxalic acid, and from extraneous heavy metals by hydrogen and 
ammonium sulphides, yielded an oxide, which was not free from 
_fakali. In the opinion of the author, the presence of the latter 
J's due to co-precipitation of uranate, and not to adsorption, and 

can therefore be avoided by reduction of the uranium. By suit- 
able regulation of the action of ammonium sulphide, it is found 
possible to precipitate uranous instead of uranyl sulphide, and this 
substance does not show any tendency to retain alkali; the latter, 
if absorbed, can be removed by double precipitation, and avoided 
by working with smaller quantities. The sulphide is readily con- 
verted into uranous chloride, which is transformed through the 
hydroxide into the nitrate; the latter is oxidised by nitric acid to 
wanyl nitrate, which is purified by being crystallised from water, 
and then converted into the oxide, U,O,, in which the presence of 
traces of alkali cannot be detected spectroscopically. The author 
avoids the frequently recommended crystallisation of uranyl nitrate 
from ether, since, on the one hand, the product so obtained is not 
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free from alkali, and, on the other, the explosive tendency of the 
ethereal solution renders it unsuitable for working with very 
valuable material. H. W. 


The Existence of a Gaseous Hydride of Thorium. 
ALBERT KLAUBER and JuLttus MELL von MELLENHEIM (Zeitsch, 
anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 306—316).—An alloy of thorium and 
magnesium was prepared by heating thorium oxide, ThO., with 
two to two and a-half times its weight of magnesium powder for 
forty-five minutes to a dull red heat in a stream of hydrogen. A 
blackish-brown to grey product was obtained, which, when 
powdered in a mortar, gave a characteristic odour of thorium 
hydride. The gas was formed when the alloy was treated with 
water or dilute acids, and had a tendency to ignite spontaneously, 
To identify the gas, the method used by Paneth (A., 1920, ii, 758) 
for identifying lead and bismuth hydrides was used, the gas being 
passed through a heated Marsh tube, when a deposit of thorium 
was obtained, which was identified by a number of characteristic 
reactions. The thorium is at first deposited in the form of a 
brown ring, which, op further heating, becomes dark grey with a 
metallic appearance, indicating the existence of two modifications 
of thorium. The hydride is very unstable, and is produced in 
greatest amount at a temperature of 15—20°. The composition 
of the hydride could not be determined. The gas can be con- 
densed with liquid air. Its radioactivity is very slight. 

E. H. R. 


Antimony Pentasulphide (Sulphur Auratum). fF. 
Kircunor (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 114, 266. See A., 1920, 
ii, 693).—Some varieties of commercial sulphur auratum contain 
less than 8% (O—2%) of sulphur readily extracted by solvents. 
These are probably obtained by the reaction Na,SbS, + SbCl,= 
Sb,S, + 3NaCl. J. R. P. 


Metallographic Investigation of the System Antimony 
Sulphide-Silver Sulphide. Kosuxr Konno (Mem. Coll. Sc. 
Kyoto, 1920, 4, 51—54).—The liquidus curve for the system 
antimony sulphide-silver sulphide shows a maximum at a point 
corresponding with 42% of silver sulphide, indicating the form- 
ation of the compound Sb.8,,Ag,S8, which is known in the form of 
the mineral miargyrite. The microscopic appearance of a section 
of this composition is quite homogeneous. Two eutectics are 
formed, between the compound and antimony sulphide at 462 
with 22% Ag.S, and between the compound and silver sulphide at 
464° with 72% Ag.S. No mixed crystals are formed in either case. 

E. H. RB. 


Metallographic Investigation of the System Antimony 
Sulphide-Lead Sulphide. Datoz Irrsuxa (Mem. Coll. Sei 
Kyoto, 1920, 4, 61—64).—The thermal investigation of the antr 
mony sulphide-lead sulphide system shows the existence of four 
compounds, each of which corresponds with a known mineral. The 
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maximum on the liquidus curve corresponds with the compound 
9PbS,Sb,S;, jamesonite, the melting point of which is 672°. This 
compound reacts with excess of antimony sulphide at 610° to form 
the compound 3PbS,2Sb.8;, warrenite, which exists in two modifi- 
cations with a transition temperature at 510°. This compound, in 
turn, reacts with antimony sulphide to form PbS,Sb.S,, zinckenite. 
In reguli containing between 41% and 51% of PbS the last two 
compounds co-exist as separate phases. The last-named compound 
forms a eutectic with antimony sulphide at 428°, containing 14% 
PbS. The first compound, 2PbS8,Sb.S8,, also reacts with lead sul- 
phide at 590° to form the compound 5PbS,2Sb,8;, corresponding 
with the mineral boulangerite. This compound exists in two modi- 
fications with a transition point at 468°, and forms a eutectic with 
lead sulphide at 557° containing 78% of PbS. E. H. R. 


Some Alkali Antimony Thiosulphates. Jvtivus von 
SzitAGy1 (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 69—74).—The pre- 
paration and properties of stibio-thiosulphates of sodium, potass- 
jum, rubidium, barium, calcium, and strontium are described. The 
method of preparation consists in adding a solution of antimony 
trioxide in hydrochloric acid (D 1°12) to a solution of sodium thio- 
sulphate and the chloride of the metal concerned at low tempera- 
tures, about 3°. The formation is represented by the equations: 
SbCl, + H,O =SbOC1+2HC1; SbOC]+2HCl1+3Na,8,0,=3NaCl+ 
H,O + Na,Sb(S,O,)3. The salts in all cases, except those of sodium, 
calcium, and strontium, may be crystallised at low temperatures and 
are precipitated by the addition of 96% alcohol. Sodium stibio-thio- 
sulphate, Na,Sb(S,O3)s, is extremely soluble, and has not been 
obtained in the solid condition ; all attempts to obtain the solid salt 
brought about decomposition according to the equation 

2Na,S8b(S,0,),= 3Na.S,0, + Sb,OS, + 480,. 

Potassium stibio-thiosulphate, K,Sb(S,O;)3, forms silk-like, needle- 
shaped crystals very similar in appearance to asbestos. It is very 
soluble in water, and on diluting the solution a very slight turbidity 
is produced which points to the presence of the complex ion, 
Sb(S,0,),//’.. On boiling a solution decomposition occurs, forming 
the orange-red compound, Sb,OS,, as in the case of the sodium com- 
pound. On heating the crystals above 100° the decomposition 
2K,Sb(S,0,), = Sb.S, + 3K.SO, 4+-380,4+ 3S takes place. This com- 
pound is shown to have the constitution Sb(S*SO,*OK),. The rubi- 
dium salt is similar in all respects to the potassium salt. Bariwm 
stihio-thiosul phate, Ba[Sh(S,O3)s]., is not very stable at the moment 
of precipitation ; it is white, but speedily becomes yellow, and finally 
very deep yellow in colour, due to decomposition. The strontium 
and calcium salts exist for only a very short time in solution, and 
have not been isolated. SJL F.S. 


Metallographic Investigation of the System Bismuth- 
Selenium. Naosiro Tomosuicr (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 
55—60).—A thermal] investigation of the bismuth-selenium system 
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led to the following results. The compound Bi,Se, is indicated by 
a maximum on the liquidus curve; the compound forms white 
prisms melting at 688°. It mixes with excess of bismuth in the 
liquid state, and on cooling crystallises out until the temperature 
reaches 602°, at which point a reaction takes place between the 
compound and bismuth with formation of the 8-form of a new com- 
pound, BiSe, the reaction taking place with development of heat. 
On further cooling the compound BiSe crystallises out down to 422°, 
the transition point, at. which it changes into the a-form. The final 
eutectic temperature on the bismuth side is practically the melting 
point of bismuth, 267°. On the selenium side of the diagram the 
compound Bi,Se, forms a homogeneous liquid with 14% of selenium, 
which at 604° deposits the compound. With more than 51% of 
selenium two layers are formed, the above homogeneous liquid being 
in equilibrium with a solution of selenium containing 9% of bis- 
muth. On cooling, Bi,Se, is deposited until one liquid layer dis- 
appears ; the other then deposits the compound, and finally crystal- 
lises as a eutectic at 161°. E. H. R. 


Metallographic Investigation of the System Bismuth 
Sulphide-Antimony Sulphide. Yasvyo Takanasni (Mem. Coll. 
Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 47—50).—Mixtures of bismuth and antimony 
sulphide were examined by the cooling method, and the liquidus 
and solidus curves plotted. The two sulphides form a complete 
series of mixed crystals At its melting point bismuth sulphide 
dissociates to the extent of about 1°5% into bismuth and sulphur. 

E. H. R. 


Chemical and Galvanic Activity Boundaries of the 
Copper-Nickel, Palladium-Copper, and Palladium-Silver 
Mixed Crystals. Leo Nowack (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 
‘113, 1—26. Compare Tammann, A., 1919, ii, 398).—Mixed 
crystals of nickel and copper, palladium and copper, and palladium 
and silver have been prepared, and the limits of the chemical 
activity of these crystals, which in each case cover the whole range 
of compositions, have been determined by a study of the rate of 
reaction of sodium hydroxide, alkaline hydrogen peroxide solutions, 
an alkaline solution of tartaric acid, ammonium persulphate, silver 
nitrate, silver sulphate, copper sulphate, copper nitrate, mercuric 
cyanide, nitrate, and chloride, respectively, with the various mixed 
crystals. The evolution of oxygen from the crystals when used as 
anode in the electrolysis of various salts has been studied, and the 
general electromotive behaviour of the various alloys determined. 
It is shown that in the case of palladium-—copper alloys the activity 
boundary toward various chemical reagents lies at 2/8 mol. pallad- 
ium; in certain cases this value is not quite reached, and in one 
single case it is slightly exceeded. The same boundary is found 
for the copper-nickel alloys, except with sodium persulphate and 
mercuric cyanide, where the boundary 4/8 mol. nickel is obtained. 
In the action of silver sulphate and mercuric nitrate on the nickel- 
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copper alloys the activity persisted up to 6/8 mol. nickel; this 
activity is, however, variable with temperature, and consequently 
has not the same significance as the other activity boundaries. 
A comparison of the results of Tammann (loc. cit.) for gold—copper 
alloys with the present results for nickel—-copper alloys or palladium— 
copper alloys shows that the activity boundary toward solutions con- 
taining active sulphur, and weak oxidising agents, is practically the 
same in all three cases. The same is also true for the precipitation 
of palladium from a solution of palladium chloride. On the other 
hand, the precipitation boundary of silver from silver salts lies at 
i mol. gold in gold—copper alloys, but at 2 mol. palladium in 
palladium—copper alloys. In the precipitation of mercury by gold— 
copper alloys the precipitated mercury diffuses into the alloy and 
destroys the space-lattice, whereby copper atoms which are not on 
the surface become exposed to the action of the reagent. For this 
reason alloys which are extremely poor in copper precipitate mer- 
cury, and there is no activity boundary. Since the relationship of 
palladium to mercury is much less than that of gold to mercury, 
this complication does not occur with the palladium-—copper alloys, 
and in this case the activity boundary lies sharply at 7 mol. pal- 
ladium. The electrometric determination of the P.D. of copper-— 
nickel alloys shows that the whole of the series of alloys have the 
same P.D. as pure copper. Anodic evolution of oxygen occurs with 
palladium—copper alloys from 1°0 to 0°28 mol. palladium, with 
palladium-silver alloys from 1°0 to 0°48 mol. palladium, and with 
copper—nickel alloys from 1:0 to 0°48 mol. nickel. The current— 
potential curves show the same decomposition voltage for all alloys 
of the above-mentioned compositions. The voltage at which a 
stronger and continuous opposing current flows is the same as that 
with palladium for all palladium-copper and palladium-silver alloys 
up to 4 mol. palladium, whilst for nickel-copper alloys up to 
4 mol. nickel it is the same as that of nickel. The hydrogen solu- 
bility in the alloys of palladium with silver and copper has been 
determined, and it is shown that in the palladium-silver alloys the 
solubility at first increases with decreasing palladium content, and 
then decreases, and at 4 mol. palladium, hydrogen ceases to dis- 
solve. The same results are found with palladium—copper alloys, 
except that there is no initial increase in the solubility. J. F.8. 


Chemistry of the Platinum Metals. I. Existence of 
Bivalent Ruthenium Compounds. Hernricn Remy (Zettsch, 
anorg. Chem., 1920, 118, 229—-252).—After a general discussion 
of the valency of the platinum metals, it is shown that only one 
compound, ruthenocyanic acid, is known in which the ruthen- 
ium exists in the bivalent condition. The author has examined the 
blue solutions of ruthenium compounds obtained by the action of 
reducing agents on ruthenic compounds and other derivatives of a 
higher state of oxidation. The method consisted in titrating solu- 
tions of ruthenic chloride with dilute sodium amalgam until the 
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sepia-brown colour of the solution changed to clear blue. Further 
additions of amalgam did not affect the colour, but there was a 
precipitation of metallic ruthenium. All experiments were carried 
out in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The experiments show 
that in the blue solution ruthenium is present for the most part 
in the bivalent condition, but it appears to be impossible to effect 
a complete conversion of all the ruthenium into the bivalent condi- 
tion without at the same time reducing some of it to the metallic 
condition. There are indications that a proportion of the bivalent 
ruthenium ions is converted into univalent ruthenium ions. The 
action of a number of reagents on the blue solution has been investi- 
gated: cold sodium hydroxide gives a brown coloration which, if 
the solutions are concentrated, becomes a brown precipitate, 
soluble in hydrochloric acid to form a blue solution, but if only a 
trace of air is admitted the solution is green ; hot sodium hydroxide 
gives a dark brown precipitate which is soluble in 10% hydrochloric 
acid with the formation of a yellowish-brown solution; ammonia 
gives a greyish-black precipitate soluble in hydrochloric acid to a 
blue solution and soluble in excess of ammonia to a dark violet solu- 
tion ; hot ammonium carbonate gives a dark green coloration ; iodine 
solutions are decolorised in the presence of acid. The whole of the 
reactions of bivalent ruthenium solutions show that in this valency 
stage ruthenium compounds are excessively unstable. J. F.S. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Formation and Chemical Structure of Coal. 
F. Fiscuer and H. Scuraver (Brennstoff-Chem., 1921, 2, 37—45). 
—lIn the peatification of plant residues the cellulose is acted on by 
bacteria, disappearing in time, being converted into carbon dioxide 
and water. This results in an increase in the relative amount of 
lignin. This course of events can be followed in peat. The meth- 
oxyl group in the lignin is hydrolysed with the production of 
methyl alcohol, or is reduced to the methyl group. The methyl 
alcohol may have been further reduced to methane. By saponifica- 
tion of the acetyl group the neutral lignin is converted into a 
phenolic, alkali-soluble substance, humic acid. From the humic 
acids the humins are obtained by condensation, with the loss of 
water. Further loss of water, carbon dioxide, and possibly methane 
at normal temperatures gives coal and lignite. The benzene struc- 
ture of the original lignin is retained throughout the formation. A 
comparison of the behaviour of lignin and cellulose with different 
reagents indicates that it is the former, and not the latter, which 
must be regarded as the mother substance of coal. W. P. 
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Exchange of Ions on the Surface of Minerals. 
G. Tammann (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 113, 149—162).—The 
author has measured the potential of galena, litharge, zinc blende, 
graphite, magnetite, iron pyrites, manganese silicide, and ortho- 
dase against the normal hydrogen electrode, 
Zn | 2V-ZnSO, soln.,Pb | PbCI,(sat.) | ,Cu] CuSO,|, and 
Ag|Ag.SO,(sat.), 

under various conditions of polarisation, and from the results has 
shown that minerals, such as sulphides and silicates, suspended in 
aqueous solutions exchange their less noble kations for the more 
noble hydrogen kation. This hydrogen charge then protects them 
from exchange with metal ions, which are less noble than the 
hydrogen ion. In the case of the sulphides, the exchange takes 
place rapidly, but with silicates extremely slowly. The present 
results confirm the work of Rubens (Sitzwngsber. K. Akad. Wiss. 
Berlin, 1917, 1, 47), who found that binary salt crystals reflected 
and absorbed certain ultra-red rays very strongly, and in order 
that this could occur, it is necessary that the points of crystal 
lattice must be occupied by ions, a demand which the present 


1 
a work substantiates. ‘The present work also explains the adsorption 
he of very small quantities of radioactive substances and the presence 
cy of small quantities of noble metals in the compounds of less noble 
: metals. J. F. S. 
Bementite and Neotocite from Washington: Identity of 
Caryopilite with Bementite. J. T. Parper, E. S. Larsen, jun., 
and Greorce Sreicer (J. Washington Acad, Sci., 1921, 11, 
15—32).—Bementite occurs over a wide area in western Washing- 
ton, where with other manganese minerals it forms large rock 
masses associated with limestones in metamorphic rocks. The fresh 
material is light grey or brownish-grey, and is compact and tough ; 
H 6, D 3-106. Under the microscope, it is seen to consist of a 
1 felted aggregate of transparent fibres and plates with micaceous 
cleavage. It is decomposed by hot acid, and is readily fusible to 
“f ablack glass. Analysis I is of material (from the Olympic Range) 
4 isolated by means of heavy liquids. This is compared with 
f previous analyses of bementite from Franklin Furnace, New Jersey 
" (G. A. Koenig, 1887, and A., 1910, ii, 220), and the average mole- 
f cular ratio of the three analyses is 40°7MnO,34°8Si0,,24°1H,0, 
1 or nearly 8MnO,7SiO,,5H,O. This composition is not essentially 
| different from that of the Swedish caryopilite (A. Hamberg, 1889), 
f and the optical characters are also in agreement 
: SiO,. Al,O,. Fe,0;. FeO. MnO. Mn0,. 
f | eereeree 39-92 1-32 —- 4:15 41-58 = 
— 
. TRincsnaies 37-15 2:58 — 37:00 2-03 
‘ CaO. MgO. H,O—. H,O+. CO,. Total. 
4-46 0-49 7-90 100-22 


100-61 


14-07 


2-82 


Neotocite occurs as veinlets in the bementite of the Olympie 
8*— 
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Range. It is brown to black, with resinous lustre and conchoidal 
fracture; brittle (H 4) and optically isotropic. Analysis II is 
compared with earlier analyses of this mineral; they suggest a 
ratio R’”O:SiO, near 1:1, with variable amounts of water. 


L. J. 8. 


Augite from Vesuvius and Etna. Henry S. Wasurneroy 
and H. E. Merwin (Amer. J. Sci., 1921, [v], 1, 20—30).—Crystals 
of augite from scoria and vesicular leucite-tephrite from the crater 
of Vesuvius gave I; the material analysed enclosed some glass, 
leucite, and magnetite; D 3°242, refractive index 8 1°700—1°‘711. 
Loose crystals from ashes and tuffs at Monti Rossi, Etna, gave 
II (III after deducting 4% of magnetite); D 3-373, refractive 
indices of the material analysed near a 1-704, 8B 1:711, y 1°732. 


SiO,. . Al,O,. FeO; FeO. MnO 
6-01 317 459 0-13 
355 417 6598 0-20 
371 147 496 0-21 


Na,O. K,0O. 4H,O. Total. 
0-70 0-76 0-08 100-51 
0-70 O01 0-21 99-62 
0:73 0-01 022 100-00 


Anal. I is very close to one given by A. Lacroix (Compt. rend, 
1917, 165, 211) of pyroxenite, consisting almost entirely of 
granular augite, from Monte Somma, Vesuvius. The reason why 
apparently the same material should form floating crystals as well 
as such a granular aggregate is discussed in connexion with theories 
of differentiation by gravitation and by fractional crystallisation. 

Anal. II corresponds with the molecular percentages CaMgSi,0, 
70°0, CaFeSi,O, 165, CaSiO, 1:5, (Mg,Fe)AI,SiO, 7°, 
Na(Fe,Al)Si,O, 5°0. The Etna augite is compared with that from 
Stromboli (A., 1918, ii, 271). General remarks are made on the 
imperfections of mineral analyses; in the previous analyses of these 
augites, titanium and alkalis were not estimated. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A Soxhlet Apparatus for Extraction with Warm 
Solvents. Lro Sorp (Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 18, 97).—The 
vapour of the solvent is made to pass through a worm coiled 


against the inside wall of the extractor before escaping to the 
condenser. 8.1. L. 
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The Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. 
IV. The Adsorption of Alkalis by Cellulose. V. The 
Adsorption of Salts of the Alkali and Alkaline Earth 
Metals and of Alkaloids by Filter Paper. I. M. Kotrnorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 46—56. Compare this vol., ii, 19, 
123).—IV. Cotton wool or filter paper was shaken with a standard 
alkali solution, which, after equilibrium was reached, was titrated 
with acid in presence of dimethyl-yellow. No difference was 
observed in the alkali content of the solution poured or filtered off 
from the cellulose and that expressed from the cellulose. For 
sdium and potassium hydroxides, the quantities adsorbed by 
1 gram of cellulose are directly propartional to the end concen- 
tration of the solutions up to a strength of 4N. For sodium hydr- 
oxide solutions having end concentrations between 4V and 6/, 
the quantity taken up is constant. When the end concentration 
increases above 6, the amount taken up increases suddenly, 
remaining constant at the new value until the end concentration 
reaches 8V. There is thus no adsorption, in the true sense, at all. 

With barium hydroxide, the amounts taken up, within the 
limits of solubility in water, were proportional to the square roots 
of the end concentrations. Sodium and potassium carbonates were 
not taken up at all. In presence of traces of other alkalis, the 
quantity of. ammonia taken up from aqueous solution is constant 
and independent of the concentration, but if no other alkali or if 
acid be present, none is taken up. 

V. Neither calcium nor barium salts are taken up by filter 
paper; with the former, slight negative adsorption was observed, 
and traced to the calcium content of the ash. With sodium 
chloride solutions, slight negative adsorption of the chlorine ion 
was found. With ammonium chloride, no adsorption occurs of 
either ion, and the same was found for the nitrates, sulphates, 
iodides, and chromates of the alkali metals. With the chromates 
in acid solution, no adsorption occurs, but, after long keeping, 
gradual oxidation of the paper sets in. 

For the determinations with alkaloid salts, estimation with per- 
manganate was adopted, the factor being determined for each 
alkaloid. With morphine hydrochloride, no adsorption occurred, 
but quinine hydrochloride and strychnine nitrate were both taken 
up in small quantities, the amounts being found to be in exact 
agreement with the adsorption equation 2/m=ac!/", where «2/m 
is the quantity adsorbed per gram of filter paper, c is the end 
concentration of the solution, and a and 1/n are constants. 

BS. i, L. 


Apparatus for Titration with Alkali Hydroxides. 
A. Bessemans (J. Pharm. Belg., 1920, 2, 495; from Chem. Zentr., 
1920, iv, 702).—The alkali hydroxide in the burette is protected 
from the action of atmospheric carbon dioxide, since air can only 
enter the apparatus-after passage through potassium hydroxide 
solution (10%). H. W. 
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The Determination of Hydrogen-ion Concentration by 
the Colorimetric Method and an Apparatus for Rapid 
and Accurate Work. Ernest van AtstinE (Soil Scz., 1920, 10, 
467—479).—An apparatus is described for use where a large 
number of determinations of hydrogen-ion concentration of various 
solutions are necessary. It is adapted for use with the double- 
tube standards of Gillespie (Soi Sci., 1920, 9, 115). The essential 
part of the new apparatus is an eyepiece, which is shown in detail 
in the original. W. G. 


Estimation of Iodides in the Presence of Iodates, 
V. Tuitrincer (Bull. Soc. Chim. Roménia, 1920, 2, 73—77).—For 
the estimation of iodates in the presence of iodides, 0°2 gram of 
the substance dissolved in water is added to a solution containing 
1°5 gram of potassium iodide and 5 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid, 
and the iodine liberated is titrated with N/10-sodium  thio- 
sulphate solution. For the estimation of the iodide, a known 
volume of V /60-iodic acid, in excess of that required to decompose 
all the iodide, is added, the solution is acidified with sulphuric 
acid, and boiled until the whole of the free iodine has been driven 
off. It is then cooled, and the residual excess iodic acid is estim- 
ated as described above. From these two titrations, the amount 


of iodide present in the original mixture can be calculated. 
W. G. 


Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide in Natural Waters. 

. CarETIEN and H. VANDENBERGHE (Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, [ii], 
3, 19—23).—One litre of the water, having a normal alkalinity 
due to carbonates, is treated with 20 c.c. of saturated barium 
chloride solution, and filtered out of contact with the atmosphere; 
510 c.c. of the filtrate are then added to 10 c.c. of WV /100-iodine 
solution and 0°1 gram of potassium iodide, 10 c.c. of V/100-thio- 
sulphate solution are added, and the excess of the latter is titrated 
with V/100-iodine solution. W. P. S. 


Microchemical Identification of Gaseous Ammonia as 
Hexamethylenetetramine Picrate. ©. Kotto and (MLzz) V. 
Teopossiu (Bull. Soc. Chim. Roménia, 1920, 2, 100—102).—The 
reagent used is a 40% solution of formaldehyde saturated first with 
picric acid and then with hexamethylenetetramine picrate. On 
exposing a drop of this solution on a microscope slide in an atmo- 
sphere containing a trace of ammonia, characteristic microscopic 
crystals of hexamethylenetetramine picrate are deposited. W. G. 


Behaviour of Neutral Ammonium Citrate in certain 
Phosphate Solutions. H. E. Parren and G. H. Mains (J. 
Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1920, 4, 235—-237)—Ammonium citrate, 
when added to a hydrochloric acid solution of a phosphate baking 
powder, prevents the precipitation of calcium phosphate on the 
addition of ammonia; the calcium phosphate is converted into 
calcium citrate, and at P,, values below 5:0 the calcium citrate is 
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kept in solution. At P,, values between 5-0 and 7:0 the precipita- 
tion of calcium citrate is very slow, but at 7°1 there is immediate 
formation of a gelatinous precipitate of calcium citrate. W. P. 8S. 


Electric Oven for Use in Lockemann’s Modification of 
the Marsh Apparatus for the Estimation of Arsenic. 
L. Brrcxenpacu (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 61—62. Compare A., 


= 1905, ii, 353)._-A small oven or furnace is described for use in 
_" place of the ordinary Bunsen burner employed to heat the Marsh 


arsenic tube; it consists of a block of kieselguhr containing a 
channel for the tube and fitted with a heating spiral (nickelchrome 
wire) and a cover, the latter being made in two pieces. The author 
recommends the use of a granulated zinc—copper alloy (zinc, 500 
grams ; copper, 0°635 gram) in the reaction flask; this alloy yields 
avery steady current of hydrogen. W. P. 8. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Arsenic in the Urine and 
Blood of Persons Treated with Salvarsan. Kurt Scuerrier 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 5—7).—The sample (for example, 
100 c.c. of urine) is evaporated to one-fifth of its volume, 25 c.c. of 
a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids (1:4) are added, the evapor- 
ation continued until a syrup is obtained, and this syrup is heated 
ina Kjeldahl flask with a further quantity of the acid mixture until 
a clear, colourless solution is obtained and all the nitric acid has 
been expelled. The solution is diluted with 25 c.c. of water, mixed 
with 75 c.c. of Bettendorf’s reagent (stannous chloride dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, D 1°123), the mixture boiled, and, after thirty 
minutes, the brown coloration due to arsenic is compared with 
standards containing known amounts of arsenic. The method is 
trustworthy for quantities of arsenic of not less than 0°04 mg. per 
100 c.c. of urine. P. S$. 


The Detection of Sodium and Potassium [Ions in the 
Presence of Magnesium Ions. Simplified Method. Evciner 
Lepwie and (Miie) H&tkne Sprrescu (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romédnaa, 
1920, 2, 78—82).—The metals of the group calcium, strontium, and 


+ barium are removed by precipitation with ammonium carbonate or 
The oxalate, and the filtrate is evaporated to dryness and the residue 
ith ignited. One portion of the residue is examined for magnesium in 
On the usual manner. For the detection of potassium, a drop of a 
mee solution of copper acetate and lead acetate in acetic acid is placed 
pic on a microscope slide. A drop of a solution of sodium nitrite is 
| added and a particle of the ignited residue. The appearance of a 
. black precipitate of cubic crystals of the compound, K,CuPb(NO,),, 
in indicates the presence of potassium. For the detection of sodium a 


particle of the ignited residue is added to a drop of a concentrated 
solution of potassium carbonate on a slide and the liquid is evapor- 
ated to drvness. A drop of a solution of potassium pyroantimonate 
is added, and the appearance of a characteristic, crystalline precipi- 
tate of sodium pyroantimonate indicates the presence of sodium. 

W. G. 
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Application of »-Nitroaniline to the Standardisation of 
Sodium Nitrite Solutions. Witiiam H. Bett (Chem. Met. and 
Eng., 1920, 22, 1173; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 94).—p-Nitro- 
aniline (3°4517 grams) is washed into a 600 c.c. beaker and dissolved 
in a warm mixture of concentrated hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.) and 
water (100 c.c.), the solution being cooled subsequently to about 15°. 
The volume of the solution should be about 350 ¢.c. Sodium nitrite 
solution (7°0 grams per litre, about V/10) is added drop by drop 
with continuous stirring. If the solution is exactly V/10, 25°0 cc. 
of it are required. After addition of 22 or 23 c.c., the solution is 
tested for free nitrous acid by starch-iodide paper. The method is 


more rapid and convenient than that recommended by Lunge. 
H. W. 


The Precipitation of Zinc with Chromium. Toyoxtcn 
Yasvur (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920. 4, 65—67).—The precipitate of 
chromium hydroxide. from a solution of a chromium salt, formed 
on addition of ammonia in presence of ammonium chloride is 
always contaminated with zinc if this is present in solution. Quan- 
titative experiments were made, in which the ratio of Cr.0.:Zn0 
in solution was varied within wide limits, and it was shown that 
the proportion of zinc hydroxide carried down by the chromium 
hydroxide increased with the proportion of ZnO present in solu- 
tion. With a ratio Cr.0,:ZnO equal to 1:11, the weight of ZnO 
found in the precipitate was one and a-half times the amount of 
Cr,O, actually present. Three precipitations are necessary to 
obtain chromium hydroxide approximately free from zinc. 


E. H. R. 


New Modification of the Electrolytic Estimation of 
Copper. F. G. Hawrey (Eng. and Min. J., 1920, 110, 162—165; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1920, iv, 664—665).—The results obtained in 
the electrolytic estimation of copper are influenced by the pres- 
ence of various components of the mineral, such as arsenic, anti- 
mony, bismuth, selenium, and molybdenum, which are completely 
or partly precipitated with the copper. These metals seldom occur 
in considerable quantity in copper ores, but are frequently present 
in small amount and accumulate markedly in the flotation concen- 
trates. In general, their deposition commences after the bulk of 
the copper has been precipitated, and advantage may be taken of 
this peculiarity for their analytical detection. Slight or no co- 
precipitation occurs with 0-2—0°3% of arsenic, but with larger 
amounts a few tenths or 1% of this metal remains in solution, the 
remainder being precipitated with the copper. The latter is 
coloured pale grey by smaller amounts, darker by larger quanti- 
ties. The behaviour of antimony resembles that of arsenic. Molyb- 
denum is more frequently present in copper ores than is generally 
assumed. In the electrolytic estimation of copper, its behaviour 
is similar to that of arsenic and antimony. If only present in small 
amount, its deposition can be prevented by the addition of a small 
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quantity of a chloride; thus 1 mg. of sodium chloride prevents the 
precipitation of 6 mg. of molybdenum without affecting the pre- 
ipitation of the copper. The presence of small amounts of the 
netal imparts a chocolate-brown colour to copper which, with 
larger quantities, becomes steel-blue to black. If the above impuri- 
ties are only present to the extent of 0°10—0°15%, the copper may 
be obtained in the pure condition by solution from the cathode 
and re-deposition. Bismuth is precipitated completely with 
wpper ; with small quantities, the copper has a tile-red colour and 
exhibits black spots and stripes, whilst with larger amounts the 
whole precipitate is dark. Selenium and tellurium are deposited 
at the beginning of the electrolysis, so that an early occurrence 
of a dark coloration shows the presence of these elements. In the 
presence of bismuth, copper cannot be purified by repeated pre- 
cipitation. 

A modified method for the electrolytic estimation of copper is 
proposed. ‘The sample (1—3 grams) is treated with sodium hydro- 
gen sulphate (about 1 gram), ammonium sulphate (1 gram), and 
sulphuric acid (70%, 5 c.c.); nitric acid saturated with potassium 
chlorate (5 c.c.) is added, followed after one to two minutes by a 
further 10 c.c. of the reagent. The mixture is left in a warm place 
for a time, and subsequently heated until the bulk of the nitric 
acid is driven off; the sulphuric acid is then evaporated, and the 
residue is heated until it becomes pasty. Any iron which may be 
present is transformed by this treatment into anhydrous ferric 
sulphate, which is insoluble in concentrated, slightly soluble in 
dilute sulphuric acid. Water (1 c.c.) is added, followed by 50 c.c. 
of a solution containing ammonia (2 litres), water (4 litres), and 
ammonium nitrate (100 grams); after thorough stirring, the mix- 
ture is heated to boiling for a few seconds, cooled slightly, treated 
with ammonia (5 c.c.), and filtered. The precipitate is washed once 
with a little water, then with a little ammonia (1:1), and finally 
with water. The greater part of the copper is present in the 
filtrate, the remainder being retained with the impurities by the 
iron precipitate. The solution is boiled until most of the ammonia 
is expelled, and acidified when cold with sulphuric acid (3 c.c.) and 
nitric acid (3 c.c.). The remainder of the copper is brought into 
solution by treatment of the precipitate with dilute nitric acid, and 
reprecipitation of the iron by ammonia in the presence of a few 
drops of potassium cyanide solution (2%). This, together with the 
hydroxide precipitate, is treated in the rapid electrolysis appara- 
tus with 0°2 ampére for twenty-five to thirty-five minutes, when 
the copper is deposited quantitatively at the cathode, whilst the 
impurities remain in the precipitate. The small quantity of copper 
is brought into solution by reversing the current, the main copper 
solution is added, and electrolysis is effected with 1—1°5 ampéres. 
A further quantity of iron must be added if the specimen contains. 
less than five times as much of this metal as of impurities, but the 
procedure is seldom necessary. Molybdenum is not removed in this 
manner, and, should it be present, it is necessary to introduce a 
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small quantity of a soluble lead salt before addition of the am- 
moniacal liquid. The particular action of the individual reagents 
is described. Test analyses show that the method, which in spite 
of the many individual operations is simple and rapid, gives 
accurate results. H. W. 


Volumetric Analysis. Orro Sassze (Pharm. Zeit., 1920, 65, 
559, 688).—Methods are described for the volumetric estimation 
of mercuric chloride (titration with potassium iodide  solu- 
tion), chloroform (decomposition with potassium hydroxide and 
determination of the chloride formed), and lead salts (titration 
with an excess of potassium dichromate solution and iodometric 
determination of the excess). The method given for mercuric 
chloride may be used for the analysis of mercuric chloride tablets 
after the red colouring matter has been destroyed by treatment 


with chlorine. W. P. S. 


Decomposition of Iron Oxides. fF. Lereur (Ann. Chim, 
anal., 1921, [ii], 8, 16—19).—Practically all mineral iron oxides 
may be dissolved readily by heating them at 65° in closed vessels 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, particularly if the latter is 
saturated with hydrogen chloride just before use. The pressure 
developed is not great, and ordinary flasks may be used with little 


risk of breakage. ww Fe 


The Hydrogen-ion Concentration at which Iron is 
Precipitated from Hydrochloric Acid Solution by 
Ammonia, Sodium Hydroxide, and Hydrogen Sulphide. 
H. E. Parren and G. H. Mains (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 
1920, 4, 233—235).—When a hydrochloric acid solution containing 
0°03% of iron is treated with hydrogen sulphide, ammonia, or 
sodium hydroxide, the first appearance of a precipitate of ferrous 
sulphide or of colloidal ferric hydroxide occurs when the —s" 
ion concentration is slightly above P,=3°3. W. P. 


Volumetric Estimation of Iron in the Presence of a 
Large Quantity of Hydrochloric Acid. K. Meurice (Ann. 
Chim. anal., 1921, [ii], 3, 23—25).—Ferrous salt solutions con- 
taining a large quantity of hydrochloric acid may be titrated with 
permanganate solution if potassium bromide is added to the iron 
solution and a current of air passed through the latter during the 
titration ; the air is then bubbled through a mixture of potassium 
iodide solution and starch. As soon as all the ferrous salt has been 
oxidised, the next drop of permanganate solution added liberates 
bromine, and this is carried over into the potassium iodide solution, 
where a blue coloration develops. ww. e.8 


New Process for the Separation and Estimation of Iron 
and Manganese. C. Koto (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romédnia, 1920, 
2B, 89—95).—When hexamethylenetetramine is added to a solution 
of a ferric salt, the whole of the iron is precipitated as ferric hydr- 
oxide in the cold, even in acid solution. With manganous salts, a 
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recipitate of manganous hydroxide is only obtained in boiling 
neutral solution. If a solution of the tetramine in alcohol is added 
0 a concentrated aqueous solution of manganous sulphate and 
alphuric acid in equimolecular proportions, the crystalline double 
ulphate, MnC,H,.N,,2H,SO,, is obtained. 

For the estimation of iron and manganese in the presence of 
me another, the mixture of salts is dissolved in water, acidified, 
uid the iron entirely oxidised to the ferric state by means of 
hydrogen peroxide. A 10% solution of hexamethylenetetramine 
is then added until the whole of the iron is precipitated as ferric 
tydroxide, which is collected, dried, ignited, and weighed as the 
wide. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness, a little sulphuric 
aid is added to the residue, and the evaporation is continued, the 
manganese being weighed as its sulphate. W. G. 


Detection and Estimation of Nickel and Cobalt. Morook1 
Marsur and Tapasu Nakazawa (Jem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1920, 4, 
65—271).—Nickel hydroxide reacts directly with a 1% alcoholic 
lution of dimethylglyoxime. In presence of other hydroxides, 
uickel may be detected by boiling the mixed hydroxides for a short 
time with excess of dimethylglyoxime solution, diluting consider- 
ably with water, cooling, and shaking with ether. On keeping, 
the nickeldimethylglyoxime floats up with the ether. Cobalt- 
dimethylglyoxime may be detected in solution by adding a drop 
or two of yellow ammonium sulphide solution, when a very intense 
red colour is produced if cobalt is present. The test is very deli- 
cate when a large excess of dimethylglyoxime is used, but since 
ferrousdimethylglyoxime also gives a red colour, iron must not 
be present. Attempts to find an insoluble double compound of 
cobaltdimethylglyoxime were unsuccessful, although a double 
lead-cobalt compound was obtained by adding lead acetate to a 
solution of cobaltdimethylglyoxime, in the form of orange-yellow 
crystals. 

Alkaline solutions of the dimethyiglyoxime compounds of nickel 
and cobalt were successfully electrolysed quantitatively, the metal 
forming a well-adhering deposit from a dilute solution, less than 
005 gram per 100 c.c. It is thus possible to separate nickel and 
cobalt in the usual way with dimethylglyoxime and estimate both 
metals by electrolysis. A 5—6% solution of sodium hydroxide is 
used as the electrolyte and a current of 3°5 amperes with a rotating 
electrode, the temperature being below 50°. E. H. R. 


Iodometric Estimation of Chromic Acid. I. M. Kotruorr 
(Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1920, 59, 401—415).—The statements made 
ina recent paper (A., 1919, ii, 300) have been confirmed. Volu- 
metric thiosulphate solutions may be standardised, with an error 
of less than 0°1%, by means of purified potassium dichromate, 
bromate or iodate, iodine, cyanogen iodide, or oxalic acid. Potass- 
lum dichromate commonly contains free chromic acid, and should 
be recrystallised from water several times and dried at 120°. 


J. H. L. 
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Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Spirits. I. Rape (Pharm, 
Zeit., 1921, 66, 72)—When the morphine-sulphuric acid reagent 
is used for the detection of formaldehyde, resulting from the oxida. 
tion of methyl alcohol, care should be taken to expel all hydro. 
chloric acid irom the reagent if this is prepared by mixing mor. 
phine hydrochloride and sulphuric acid; the reagent itself soon 
develops a red coloration in the presence of hydrochloric acid. The 
resorcinol—sulphuric acid test is very sensitive for the detection oj 
formaldehyde. W. P. 8 


Detection of Methyl Aicohol in Spirits. G. Maur (Pharn, 
Zeit., 1921, 66, 114—115).—The resorcinol-sulphuric acid test 
mentioned by Rabe (preceding abstract) for the detection of form 
aldehyde resulting trom’ the oxidation of methyl alcohol is no 
new, and, further, it is not characteristic of formaldehyde, the 
coloration being also given by the oxidation products of allyl 
alcohol, formic acid, tartaric acid, ete. W. P. 5S. 


Cholesterolanemia. I. Comparative Investigations of 
{Analytical}; Methods with Particular Reference to Colori- 
metric Processes. Jon. Freie. (Zeitsch. ges. exp. Med., 1920, 
11, 178—238; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 97).—The author 
reviews the methods given in the literature and his own processes 
for the estimation of cholesterol, as a whole and as its component 
parts, in blood. He is led to the conclusions that the different 
colorimetric processes are trustworthy when accurately carried out, 
but contain many sources of error, and that the total cholesterol 
in the strictest sense cannot at present be estimated in this manner. 
The individual methods are not equal in value as judged from the 
pathological point of view, and further comparative investigations 
are necessary. Only small sections can be regarded as yielding 
practically useful values. H. W. 


The Estimation of Dextrose in Blood and in Cephalo- 
rachidien Fluid. Ac. lonescu and V. Vareorici (Bul. Soc, Chim. 
Romédnia, 1920, 2, 102—106).—The blood or fluid under exam- 
ination is first defecated by the addition of a 20% solution of tri- 
chloroacetic acid. The filtrate obtained after defecation is 
neutralised by sodium hydroxide, and the dextrose present is 
estimated by its reduction of a solution of potassium ferricyanide 
(compare tbid., 38). W. G. 


Modifications of Bertrand’s Method for Estimating very 
small Quantities of Sugar. L. Amparp (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 1920, 2, 203—205).—The author advises heating the sugar 
solution with the copper reagents in a centrifuge tube immersed 
in a water-bath. The precipitated cuprous oxide is collected by 
centrifugalisation, washed, and dissolved in the tube by adding the 
ferric sulphate solution. J.C. D. 
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| Estimation of Sugar in Wine. W. Fresenius and L. 
GrinnuTt (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1920, 59, 415—457).—The authors 


ida. consider that the present German official methods for the estima- 


fj tion of sugars in wine require revision, and should be replaced by a 
sheme of analysis which is described in detail in the present paper. 
(Compare J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 158a.] J. H. L. 


Reactions of Sugars and Polyatomic Alcohols in Boric 
Acid and Borate Solutions, with some Analytical Applica- 
tions. G. van B. Gitmour (Analyst, 1921, 46, 3—10).—Polyatomic 
alcohols, sugars, and a large number of hydroxy-compounds com- 
bine with boric acid with the production of stronger acids. On the 
addition of an excess of mannitol to a boric acid solution, mannito- 
boric acid, C,H,.0O,:BOH, is formed ; this, with sodium hydroxide, 
yields a salt which is stable in acid solution, but is hydrolysed to 
sdium metaborate and mannitol in alkaline solution, the meta- 
borate then combining with a further quantity of mannitol to form 
compounds like NaBO,,3C,H,,0,. 

A method for the estimation of levulose is as follows. Ten c.c. 
of M/10-boric acid solution and 0°5 cc. of 1% phenolphthalein 
slution are added to a weighed amount of mixed sugars (honey, 
ee.) containing levulose, and the mixture is titrated with V/10- 
sodium hydroxide solution; the amount of levulose equivalent to 
the volume of sodium hydroxide used is obtained from the table: 


Levulose. N/10-NaOH. Levulose. N/10-NaOH. 
Gram. Ce. Gram. c. 
0-22 > 0-36 
0-27 , 0-40 
0-31 3: 0-45 


W. P. 8S. 


The Identification of Sulphonic Acids in the State of 
their Salts formed with Aromatic Bases. C. F. van Duin 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 99—102. Compare Ambler, this vol., 
i, 21; Ambler and Wherry, this vol., ii, 68)—The author finds 
that sulphonic acids may be identified, where necessary, by titrat- 
ing their salts of aromatic bases with V/10-sodium hydroxide in 
the presence of phenolphthalein as indicator (compare Franchi- 
mont and Backer, this vol., i, 9). This method was satisfactorily 
applied to aniline and p-toluidine toluene-o-sulphonates, m. p.’s 
218° and 203—204° respectively; aniline and p-toluidine toluene- 
p-sulphonates, m. p.’s 237° and 199—200° respectively ; aniline and 
p-toluidine 2:6-dinitro-1-toluene-4-sulphonates, p-toluidine sulph- 
anilate, aniline naphthalene-B-sulphonate, m. p. 267—268° 
(decomp.), and to di-p-toluidine toluene-2:4-disulphonate, m. p. 
277° (decomp.). 


Separation and Identification of Lactic Acid as Complex 
Ferric Sodium Lactate. K. A. Hormann (Ber., 1920, 53, [B), 
2224—2226).—Details are given of the preparation of a very pale 
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green, complex ferric sodium lactate, [Fe(C,H,O;).]Na,2H,0. 
This loses water at 80°, is almost insoluble in water at 20°, is only 
slowly attacked by dilute ammonia, sodium hydroxide, sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, 15% acetic acid, 1% hydrochloric acid or 
tannic acid, and is almost tasteless. When heated at 300°, or 
exposed to sunlight, it evolves acetaldehyde. 

To separate lactic acid from fermentation products in the form 
of this salt, the solution should be mixed with little more than 
the required amount of ferric chloride, rendered alkaline with 
sodium carbonate, acidified with acetic acid, and evaporated on a 
water-bath. The characteristic precipitate separates in the course 
of a few hours 

Corresponding potassium and ammonium salts are less stable, 
and are only partly precipitated, whilst no lithium salt has been 
obtained. J.C. W. 


Identification of Acetaldehyde and Formaldehyde in 
Organic Liquids and Mixtures by means of New, 
Extremely Sensitive, Colour Reactions. Emitio Pirraretu 
(Arch. Farm, sperim. Sci. aff., 1920, 30, 148—160).—Acetaldehyde 
may be detected by adding, to 25—30 c.c. of the approximately 
neutral liquid to be tested, successively five to six drops of saturated 
(about 4/10) phenylhydrazine hydrochloride solution, saturated 
diazobenzenesulphonic acid, 25% sodium hydroxide solution, and 
50% magnesium sulphate solution; the last may be omitted if the 
colour appears after addition of the alkali hydroxide. A crimson 
coloration results, this beginning to appear almost instantaneously, 
although the reaction is complete only after some minutes; with 
the magnesium hydroxide, this yields a violet lake. In absence 
of either acetaldehyde or phenylhydrazine, only a yellow coloration 
is produced, this remaining unchanged by formaldehyde or acetone. 
The reaction is capable of detecting 1 part of acetaldehyde in 
350,000 parts of solution, or I part of phenylhydrazine in 70,000 
parts of solution. 

To detect formaldehyde, 25—30 c.c. of the liquid under examin- 
ation are treated in order with five to six drops of saturated phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride solution, 1% metol solution, 25% sodium 
hydroxide solution, and 50% magnesium sulphate solution; here, 
too, the last may be omitted if it is unnecessary. In presence of 
formaldehyde, a blood-red coloration is formed, this giving a blue 
lake with the magnesium hydroxide. The reaction is capable of 
detecting 1 part of formaldehyde in 1,000,000 parts of solution, 
1 part of phenylhydrazine in 250,000 parts of solution, and 1 part 
of metol in 300,000 parts of solution. 

The above reactions may be applied directly to organic liquids 
and mixtures, such as urine, wine, milk, spirits, beer, foods, etc. 


T. H. P. 


New Apparatus for Quantitative Sublimation. A. V. 
Futter (Chem. Analyst, 1920, 29, 6—10).—The apparatus 
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consists of two parts, the heater and the condenser. The heater is 
a glass tube about 18 cm. in length and 16 mm. in diameter, 
which is slightly tapered and ground at one end to fit gas-tight 
(without a lubricant) into one end of the condenser, which is a 
glass tube about 15 cm. in length and 19 mm. in diameter. The 
other, closed end of the condenser is indented to more than half 
the length of the condenser, forming an inner tube, through which 
cooling water can be passed. This end of the condenser also 
carries a side-tube, which can be attached to a pump 

The condenser is closed by a ground-in stopper, and weighed. 
It is then attached to the heater containing a weighed amount of 
the substance to be sublimed, a slow current of air (1-3 litres per 
hour) is drawn through the apparatus, and the heater is carefully 
heated, preferably by external electrical heating. At the end of 
the operation, the air current is stopped when the tubes are cold, 
the inner tube of the condenser is dried with alcohol and with 
ether, and the stoppered condenser is re-weighed. The accuracy ob- 
tainable depends cn the temperature of volatilisation, the tempera- 
ture of condensation, and the time and rate of flow of the air 
current. In three experiments with 0°6085 gram of camphor, 
06610 gram of naphthalene, and 0°3415 gram of benzoic acid, the 
temperatures of volatilisation were 130°, 130°, and 145°, the tem- 
peratures of condensation 12°, 20°, and 20°, and the recoveries 
99°34, 99°97, and 100°06% respectively. © CHemicaL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Santonin in Wormseeds. Tatsvo Kariyonr 
and Y¢surro Kimura (Off. Gaz. Japan, 1920, 760—761; ./. 
Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1920, 927—-940).—The method depends on the 
estimation of the saponification value, utilising the lactone forma- 
tion. Ten grams of powdered Artemisia Cina, Berg., are treated 
with ether for three hours in a Soxhlet apparatus. After distilling 
off the solvent, the residue is boiled with 100 cc. of 5% baryta 
water, acidified with dry carbon dioxide, and filtered. Eighty c.c. 
of the filtrate (8 grams of sample) are extracted with 20 c.c. of 
chloroform with addition of 10 cc. of 15% hydrochloric acid, fil- 
tered, and then extracted three times with 10 c.c. of chloroform. 
After distilling off the solvent, the residue is dissolved in 30 c.c. of 
ethyl alcohol by heating, cooled, and neutralised with WV /10-potass- 
ium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator, boiled for 
thirty minutes under reflux with 20 cc. of N/10-potassium hydr- 
oxide, cooled, and titrated with S e.c. of N/10-hydrochloric acid 
with addition of 0°5 c.c. of phenolphthalein. If §’ is the amount of 
the acid required for neutralising 20 c.c. of V/10-potassium hydr- 
oxide which has been boiled with 30 c.c. of ethyl alcohol, then 
2°462(S’—S)/8& gives the percentage of santonin. K. K. 


Estimation of Urea in Blood. Actual State of the 
Question. M. Laupar (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii], 23, 5—15). 
—A full account of work on which two preliminary notes have 
been published (see A., 1920, ii, 645; this vol., ii, 70). 
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Estimation of Urea by Sodium Hypobromite. L. Amparp 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1920, 2, 205—208).—A discussion of the 
technique of this method. A method for removing oxygen from 
the liberated gas is described. J. 


Detection of Hydrogen Cyanide in Air. A. Sieverts and 
A. Hermsporr (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 3—5).—A strip 
of filter-paper is dipped in a copper acetate—benzidine acetate solu- 
tion and then exposed for seven seconds in the atmosphere to be 
tested ; a blue coloration is obtained if the air contains 15 mg. or 
more of HCN per cubic metre. The reagent is prepared immedi- 
ately before use by mixing equal volumes of copper acetate solu- 
tion (2°86 grams per litre) and benzidine acetate solution (475 c.c. 
of cold saturated benzidine acetate solution and 525 c.c. of water). 

W. FP. 6. 


A Direct Method for the Estimation of Dicyanodiamide in 
Cyanamide and Mixed Fertilisers. Rotia N. Harcer (J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 1107—1111).—The method depends on the 
precipitation of the dicyanodiamide with silver picrate ; cyanamide 
and urea do not interfere, since they do not yield a precipitate with 
the reagent. In the case of mixed fertilisers, 20 grams of the sample 
are mixed with 50 c.c. of water, 100 c.c. of saturated barium nitrate 
solution are added, the mixture rendered alkaline with barium hydr- 
oxide, shaken for thirty minutes, diluted to 500 c.c., and filtered. 
To 200 c.c. of the filtrate are added 15 c.c. of 5% silver nitrate 
solution, the mixture is filtered if silver chloride forms, and then 
treated with 100 c.c. of saturated picric acid solution. The mix- 
ture is cooled at 0° for thirty minutes, the crystalline precipitate 
then collected on a weighed asbestos filter, washed with water 
saturated with the compound (a precipitate from a former analysis 
can be used for this purpose), then with ether, dried at 100°, and 
weighed. The weight found is increased by 0°0044 gram for each 
100 c.c. of solution from which the crystals were filtered, and the 
result is divided by 5 to obtain the amount of dicyanodiamide. 

Ww, 2, &. 


Estimation of Aniline and its Titrimetric Diazotisation. 
Tu. SaBaLitscHKa and H. Scuraver (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 
34, 45).—Aniline cannot be estimated quantitatively by precipi- 
tation with excess of a ferric salt or with formaldehyde, neither 
can it be accurately titrated with acid in presence of any known 
indicator. The statement in many text-books, that the red colour- 
ing matter of dahlias constitutes a suitable indicator for this pur- 
pose, is incorrect. Aniline may be titrated accurately with N/1- 
sodium nitrite solution, with the aid of potassium iodide—starch 
test paper as external indicator. The liquid should contain at 
least 2—3 mols. of sulphuric acid to 1 mol. of aniline, and be 
cooled with ice-water, whilst the nitrite solution is added a few 
drops at a time and later drop by drop until the nitrite reaction 
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[See, also, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 
J. H. L. 


persists for fifteen minutes. 


Mar. | 


Methyl-red as Indicator in the Estimation of Alkaloids. 
A. Esernarp (Apoth. Zeit., 1920, 35, 318—319; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1920, iv, 659).—The applicability of methyl-red as indi- 
cator in alkaloidal estimations in the place of hematoxylin or iodo- 
eosin is confirmed for methods similar to that of Herzog (A poth. 
Zeit., 1920, 35, 216). H. W. 


Estimation of Theobromine in Cocoa and its Products. 
Raymonp V. Wapsworts (Analyst, 1921, 46, 32—37).—Ten grams 
of the substance are mixed with 3 grams of magnesium oxide and 
14 c.c. of water, dried partly, but not completely, and then boiled 
under a reflux apparatus for thirty minutes with 150 c.c. of tetra- 
chloroethane. The mixture is filtered while hot, and the residue 
again extracted with tetrachloroethane. The united extracts are 
distilled to reduce the volume to about 5 c.c., and this residual 
liquid, when cold, is mixed with 70 c.c. of ether. After eighteen 
hours, the precipitated theobromine is collected, washed with ether, 
dried at 100°, and weighed. To the weight obtained is added 
0:004 gram to correct for the solubility of the precipitate in the 
70 c.c. of ether. Cocoa beans require extraction with light petrol- 


eum to remove excess of fat previous to the estimation of the theo- 
bromine. W. P. S. 


New Method for the Estimation of Histidine. W. E. 
Tarun and P. F. Trowsrince (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1920, 
4, 194—-195).—The method is used in conjunction with the Van 
Slyke method, and depends on the absorption of bromine by hist- 
idine and cystine. A portion of the solution containing the bases 
of a coagulable protein is treated with bromide—bromate solution 
and hydrochloric acid, and, after fifteen minutes, the excess of 
bromine is titrated. Cystine is estimated separately in another 
portion of the solution by estimating the sulphur content. One 
molecule of cystine absorbs 10 atoms of bromine, whilst 1 molecule 
of histidine absorbs 2 atoms of bromine; there is some evidence, 
however, that the latter absorption somewhat exceeds 2 atoms of 
bromine. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Morphine in Opium and certain of its 
Preparations. Triron Ucarte (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii], 23, 
129—131).—One gram of powdered opium is heated on a water- 
bath for five minutes with 10 c.c. of 67% alcohol, the alcoholic solu- 
tion then filtered, and the insoluble residue extracted three times 
with alcohol in a similar way. The united alcoholic extracts are 
evaporated, the residue dried at 100° for fifteen minutes, then dis- 
solved in 5 c.c. of cold water, the solution filtered, and any in- 
soluble substance extracted with successive quantities of water, 
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using 20 c.c. in all. The aqueous solution is evaporated, the resi- 
due dissolved in 2 c.c. of water saturated previously with morphine, 
3 c.c. of V/1-ammonia solution, also saturated with morphine, and 
19 c.c. of ether are added, and the mixture is agitated thoroughly; 
20 c.c. of ether are next added, the mixture stirred, and, after 
thirty minutes, the crystalline precipitate of morphine is collected, 
washed with water saturated with morphine and ether, dried at 
100°, and weighed. In the case of opium tincture, 10 c.c. of the 
sample are evaporated, the residue dried, extracted with cold water, 
and the estimation proceeded with as described. Wwe ee 


The Separation of Ptomaines from Vegetable Alkaloids 
in Toxicological Examinations. At. Ionescu (Bul. Soc. Chim. 
Romédnia, 1920, 2, 82—89).—In an endeavour to find a ready 
method of distinguishing between vegetable alkaloids and 
ptomaines in the presence of one another, the author has examined 
the influence of certain enzymes on the ptomaines and on strych- 
nine, coniine, and morphine as typical of three classes of alkaloids, 
and the influence of the ptomaines and the alkaloids on the 
activity of the enzymes. The material under examination was 
acted on for twenty-four hours by the enzyme under the optimum 
conditions, and the alkaloids and ptomaines then extracted by 
Dragendorf’s method, using either benzene or amyl alcohol as sol- 
vents. Hydrolysing enzymes of the type of invertase and amylase 
have no action on the ptomaines, whilst pepsin weakens their 


reducing power without affecting their alkaloidal character. Tyro- 
sinase and peroxydase destroy only the reducing power of the 
ptomaines. Neither the ptomaines nor the alkaloids affect the 
activity of the enzymes. Under the experimental conditions the 
vegetable alkaloids examined were not affected by any of the 
enzymes used. 


Peru Balsam and its Adulteration. L. van Iratyie (Amer. 
J. Pharm., 1921, 98, 24—26).—A sample of Peru balsam having 
the consistency of a thin syrup gave, on examination, D 1-146; 
acid number, 48°8; saponification number, 356; cinnamein content, 
70% ; saponification number of the separated cinnamein, 382. The 
high saponification numbers of the balsam and cinnamein indicated 
adulteration with an ester, and the presence of methyl phthalate 
was shown by the fluorescein test with resorcinol and sulphuric acid 
applied either to the balsam or the separated aromatic ester. Such 
adulteration of balsams may also be recognised by Dietrich’s test 
(Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1908, 142). Benzoyl benzoate is also used 
as an adulterant, and its presence, although not indicated by the 
saponification number, may be shown by the fluorescein test or by 
Dietrich’s test W. G. 


Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood by Folin’s Method. 
I. A. Zatesxi and (Miss) A. A. Sacunovska (Russ. Physiol. J., 
1919, 2, 14—35).—Experiments have been made to test the accu- 
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racy of the results yielded by Folin’s method (Folin and Macallum, 
A., 1912, ii, 495; 1913, ii, 80; Folin and Denis, A., 1913, ii, 162, 
444), which depends on comparison in a colorimeter of the intensi- 
ties of the blue colorations obtained when the uric acid solution 


ily ; 
te to be tested. and a standard uric acid solution are treated with 
ed, § phosphotungstic acid in presence of an alkali. The authors suggest 
at @f various modifications in the procedure. The magnesium-silver salt, 
the @ in the form of which the uric acid is separated from the blood, is 
er, § best decomposed, not by hydrogen sulphide, but by hydrochloric 
acid, the silver chloride being then removed by filtration from the 
uric acid solution ; this alteration shortens the time required by the 
ds § «timation very considerably. For determining the intensity of 
m. @ the blue coloration obtained with the phosphotungstic reagent, use 
dy § is made of blue glasses previously standardised with the help of 
nd uric acid solutions of known concentrations. The method admits 
ed §§ of the estimation of the amount of uric acid in 10 c.c. of blood 
th- ff with an error of at most 0°05 m. gram. a. Me 2 
ls, 
he New Method for the Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. 
as ALEKSANDER OsEackt (/’rzeglad. Lekarski, Krakau, 1920, 59, No. 
m 4; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 97).—Serum (20—850 c.c.) is diluted 
with 4—14 times its volume of water and freed from albumin by 


treatment with uranyl acetate solution (1°5%, in volume equal to 
that of the serum). The precipitate is filtered, dissolved in a warm 
mixture of water (equal in volume to the filtrate), and WV /2-sodium 
hydroxide solution, re-precipitated with N/2-acetic acid, and fil- 
tered whilst hot. Uric acid is separated in the usual manner from 
the combined and concentrated filtrates. H. W. 


Apparatus for Estimating the Catalase Content of Milk. 
A. Macnens and Fr. Corves (Milch. Zentr., 1921, 50, 25—27).— 
Two similar bottles are connected at their shoulder by a short tube 
fitted with a three-way tap; at the bottom of one bottle is a 
tubulure which is connected with a vertical graduated tube. This 
bottle is filled with water so that the level of the latter is at the 
zero mark on the tube. Fifteen c.c. of milk are placed in the other 
bottle, both are closed with stoppers, and the whole apparatus is 
placed for fifteen minutes in an oven heated at 37°, the three-way 
tap being turned so as to place both bottles in communication with 
the atmosphere. Five c.c. of 1% hydrogen peroxide are then added 
to the milk, the tap is turned to place the bottles in communica- 
tion with each other, and the apparatus is kept at 37°. The evolu- 
tion of gas increases the pressure in the apparatus, and this pres- 
sure is indicated by the water rising up the graduated tube. 

W. P. S. 
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Application of the Precipitometer and of an Apparatus 
for the Estimation of Catalase to the Study of the Course 
of Alcoholic Fermentation. K. Scuweizer (bull. Assoc. Chim. 
Suer., 1920, 38, 163—-171).—For the measurement of yeast growth 
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in fermentation experiments the author recommends treating por. 
tions of the culture with sodium carbonate solution and centrifug. 
ing for five minutes at 2000 revs. per min. in a tube with a con. 
stricted graduated end (precipitometer). For the measurement of 
the gas evolved, an apparatus devised by Koestler (Jahresb, 
Molkeret Ruetti, 1909) for the estimation of catalase is recom. 
mended. J. H. L. 


The Water-soluble Vitamin and the Substances Accelerat. 
ing Fermentation. I. A Method for the Estimation and 
the Preparation of a Substance from Yeast and Rice 
Polishings which Accelerates Fermentation. Sicmvuxp 
Franke, and Erix Scuwarz (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1920, 112, 
203—235).—Utilising the fact that extracts from yeast and rice 
polishings accelerate fermentation, the authors have worked out 
a method by means of which the accessory factor can be estimated. 
An active fraction from yeast is prepared in the following way. 
The yeast is extracted with 80% alcohol, and, after removal of the 
fats, is treated with basic lead acetate. The lead in the active 
filtrate is removed with hydrogen sulphide, and the filtrate 
further precipitated with mercuric chloride. The precipitate is 
then decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, freed from hydrochloric 
acid, and concentrated in a vacuum. The concentrated syrup is 
precipitated with picrolonic acid, which removes an inactive picro- 
lonate, and the active substance is precipitated with phospho- 
tungstic acid. The precipitate is decomposed with baryta and 
sulphuric acid, and concentrated in a vacuum. The sulphate of 
the active base thus obtained is twenty-two times more potent than 
the original alcoholic extract. 8. S. Z. 


A Microchemical Reaction of Pulmonary - Epithelial 
Tissue. E. Faurt-Fremret, J. Dracoiv, and (MiLE) pu Vivier 
DE STREEL (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1920, 2, 166—170).—The test 
depends on the treatment of the tissue with a reagent containing 
formaldehyde and cadmium chloride. The presence of sulphur in 
the tissues causes a deposit of cadmium sulphide to be formed. 

J.C. D. 


General and Physieal Chemistry. 


The Molecular Refraction Coefficient, its Additivity and 
its Use for Determining Constitution. III. Numerical 
Relationships in the Series of Polymethylene Compounds. 
futz ErsENLOHR (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 299—320. Compare A., 
1920, ii, 717; this vol., ii, 1).—In previous papers it has been pointed 
wit that the “ molecular coefficient of refraction,’ M x nj}, is more 
ensitive to constitutive changes in the molecule than the generally 
employed molecular refraction, and values have been calculated for 
aliphatic and benzenoid compounds. In the present communica- 
tion, polymethylene compounds are similarly considered, but, for 
the time being, the treatment is limited to the trans-isomerides 
which are in general obtained by Sabatier’s method of hydrogenation 
inthe presence of nickel. In contrast to the behaviour of benzenoid 
derivatives, in which the number of side chains appears to have 
more influence on the £ value than their position, it is found with 
the cyclo-paraffins that the data are more affected by the location 
than by the number of side chains. 

The author draws the conclusion that the refractive index in 
the form of the ‘“ molecular coefficient of refraction’ can be used 
inthis series for distinguishing between compounds of very closely 
allied structure. The differences between the observed values and 
those calculated for the individual components and linkings (Z 
values) not only throw great light on the molecular structure, but 
also serve as criteria of the degree of purity of the substances. The 
natural expression of peculiarities of constitution is found in the 
index of refraction itself. The combination of this value with that 
of density in the usual molecular refraction is unfortunate, since the 
two constants are frequently influenced in much the same degree 
by constitutive changes, and the data thus obtained are only useful 
in explaining molecular structure in certain definite cases such as 
those in which conjugated double bonds, for example, are present. 

H. W 


Spectro-chemistry of Benzene Derivatives. K. von 
Auwers [with ADELHEID FRiHLING] (Annalen, 1921, 422, 160— 
191).—The ordinary physical constants and the refractive indices 
for light of various wave-lengths have been measured for a large 
number of benzene derivatives of the following classes. 

1. Halogen Derivatives.—In all cases the molecular refraction and 
dispersion are either normal or almost so, indications of exaltation 
being exhibited only with isolated compounds. Just as in aliphatic 
compounds, halogens and alkyl groups are here spectrochemically 
similar, entry of a substituent of either type into the benzene 
nucleus disturbing the optical neutralisation of the double linkings, 
and thereby enhancing the refractive and dispersive properties ; 
this effect is less marked with the halogens than with the alkyls. 

VOL. CXX. ii. 9 
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2. Phenols and their Ethers.—The results obtained confirm the 
observation that the differences in exaltation shown by isomeric 
phenols or by their ethers lie within very narrow limits. This 
absence of apparent relations between structure and physical 
constants is especially pronounced with the free phenols. Phenol 
ethers with two ortho-substituents differ markedly from the others, 
their boiling points, densities, refractive indices, molecular re. 
fractions, and molecular dispersions being lower than those of their 
isomerides; the differences are, indeed, so great that an oo. 
derivative may be recognised by means of any of these constants 
except the density. Just as with aromatic hydrocarbons and with 
the various classes of hydroaromatic compounds, so with the 
phenol ethers the exaltations are greatest with the symmetrical 
compounds, but the differences for the isomerides are not great. 
Other regularities, similar to but less marked than those occurring 
with the hydroaromatic alcohols, are also observed. 

3. Amines.—With the four xylidines no relations of particular 
interest are detectable. 

From these and previous results the general conclusion is drawn 
that, with increasing separation of the substituents the exaltations 
of benzene derivatives increase, whilst with increasing approximation 
they diminish. 

Of the compounds considered the following are new. 

Ethyl o-chlorocinnamate (compare Gabriel and Herzberg, A., 1883, 
1123) has b. p. 160°/16 mm. 

3:4:5-Trimethylphenyl methyl ether (hemellithenol methyl ether), 
C,)H,,0, crystallises in flat, oblique, shining prisms, m. p. 28—29", 
b. p. 226—227°, the corresponding ethyl ether, C,,H,,0, being a 
colourless oil, b. p. 237—238°. 

2:4: 6-T'rimethylphenyl ethyl ether (mesitol ethyl ether), C,,H,,0, 
forms a colourless oil, b. p. 217°. a ie 


Spectro-chemistry of Polynuclear Aromatic Compounds, 
and Constitution of Naphthalene. Kart von AUwERs and 
ADELHEID FRUHLING (Annalen, 1921, 422, 192—230).—The results 
obtained for a large number of naphthalene derivatives indicate 
first, a general uniformity of the specific exaltations, and, secondly, 
dispersions which, in comparison with the highly augmented 
refractivities, are only moderately increased. These peculiarities, # 
which are especially pronounced when the data obtained are com- 
pared with those of the benzene derivatives, confirm the rule that 
every class of compounds exhibits a typical spectro-chemical 
behaviour. In general, substituents are optically of little influence 
in the naphthalene series, but the halogens furnish an exception to 
this rule, the exaltations for the halogenated naphthalenes being 
only about one-half of that for the parent substance, although the 
dispersive power remains virtually unaltered. Whether highly 
unsaturated side-chains, such as the aldehyde or vinyl group, exert 
marked influence on the spectrochemical constants of naphthalene, 
is yet undecided. With the exception of 4-methoxy-l-naphth-# 
aldehyde, no derivative shows a higher exaltation than naphthalene 
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itself, so that the action of substituents in the naphthalene molecule, 
wlike that in the benzene molecule, is mostly depressive. It is 
noteworthy that in certain cases, particularly with esters, the 
dispersive power increases when the optical exaltation falls, so that 
refraction and dispersion seem to be mutually less dependent in the 
naphthalene series than in other groups of compounds. The 
influence of position is slight, although the optical exaltations are, 
om the average, somewhat higher with the 8- than with the «- 
derivatives. In its optical constants acenaphthene corresponds 
perfectly with mono- and di-alkylnaphthalenes, the rule that the 
formation of a saturated ring does not alter the spectrochemical 
character being thus obeyed. 

The bearing of these results on the various structures which have 
heen proposed for the naphthalene molecule is discussed at length. 
The conclusion reached is that formula I, as originally interpreted 


VN aa it oxy KS 
| | | | , ape bee 
V4 AZ Vase SKY We 


(I.) (II.) (LEL.) (IV.) (V.) 


by Erlenmeyer, and also formule III, IV, and V are incompatible 
with the spectrochemical data. No choice is, however, yet possible 
between formula I, if this be taken to represent benzene with an 
wsaturated cyclic side-chain, and formula II, expressing a hydro- 
aromatic structure. 

The following compounds containing two benzene nuclei, variously 
mited, have also been examined: diphenylmethane, p-methyl- 
diphenylmethane, m-methylstilbene, diphenyl, oo-diphenol diethyl 
ether, diphenylene oxide, 9-methylfluorene, and fluorenone. Di- 
phenylmethane behaves spectrochemically as a hydrocarbon of 
the benzene series, but when the chain between the two rings is 
msaturated, as in methylstilbene, marked exaltation appears; the 
latter is also the case with diphenyl and its oo-diethoxy-derivative. 


,Bonversion of diphenyl into the tricyclic compounds, diphenylene 


oxide and fluorene, would be expected either to leave unaltered or 


, fo lower the exaltation of the parent substance, whereas the reverse 
. Bs actually the case; fluorenone also exhibits unexpectedly high 


exaltation. Doubt is thus cast on the presence in the molecules 
if these tricyclic compounds of two true benzene nuclei; the 
louble linkings of the two external rings no longer exist in a con- 
lition of optical neutralisation, but have assumed a more or less 
lefinic character, as in naphthalene and anthracene. That the 
fing-closure has really effected a fundamental change in the nature 


ygi the double linkings is indicated also by a comparison of the 


hemical properties of diphenylmethane with those of fluorene. 


,f/a the former the methylene group between the two benzene rings 
-Bs chemically indifferent, as it cannot be influenced by the mutually 


Heutralised valencies of the benzene. In fluorene, on the other 
9—2 
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hand, the hydrogen atoms of the uniting methylene group ap 
highly reactive, being under the influence of two olefinic doub} 
linkings. 

The following new compounds have been prepared. 2:3 
Diamyloxynaphthalene, Cy9H_(O°C5Hy3)2, forms a very viscous, pakjP” 
yellow oil, b. p. 229—230°/20 mm., and the isomeric 2 : 7-compound 
slender, white needles, m. p. 75°, b. p. 236—237°/13 mm. 

Ethyl 1-methoxy-2-naphthoate, C,,H,,0,, forms a very viscow 
colourless oil, b. p. 184—185°/14 mm. 3-Methoxy-2-naphthoir 
acid, C,H, 03, forms small, pale yellow crystals, m. p. 133—134° 
and its ethyl ester, a colourless, highly viscous oil, b. p. 208°5°/18 mm, 
or white crystals, m. p. about 18°; the silver salt was analysed. 

m-Methylstilbene, C,H;*CH:CH’C,H,Me, prepared by the sloviig 
distillation of m-tolyl cinnamate (compare Anschiitz, A., 188) 
1064), forms stout, white crystals, m. p. 52°5—53°5°, b. p. 206- 
207° /30 mm. 


Infra-red Spectrum. , 

(Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1921, 211—220; se 
A., 1920, ii, 402).—The investigations previously described wer 
extended to wurtzite, zircon, rutile, strontianite, and cryolite. 


The reflection capacity of wurtzite is less than that of regula’ 
zinc blende. The results with zircon were obtained with a bettefi,* 


specimen than previous measurements, and gave higher reflection 
capacities than previously recorded. The high reflection capacities. 
of rutile confirmed the high value of the dielectric constant d— 
this mineral. J. R. P. 


Criticism of Bohr’s Theory of the Emission of Light. 
J. Stark (Jahrb. Radioaktiv Elektronik, 1920, 17, 161—173. Com- 

re Sommerfeld, Atombau, and Spektrallinien, Braunschweig, 
1919).—A criticism of Bohr’s theory of the emission of light in 
which it is shown that this hypothesis has been able to give, 
quantitative deduction of the Balmer series formula and thereby 
the Rydberg constants; a quantitative representation of the effect 
of an electric field on the hydrogen series lines both with regarl 
to the number and separation of the components, and also a dedu- 
tion of the Zeeman triplets. These three services are obtained 
by means of three unsatisfactory assumptions, so that the solution 
of three difficulties has been obtained by the introduction of thre 
new difficulties. The Bohr hypothesis proves the existence, ii 
opposition to a number of observations, of the Doppler efiec 
with canal rays, continuous spectra of atoms, the intimate struc 
ture of hydrogen and helium lines, the Zeeman effect of neighbour 
ing line components in strong fields, whilst it does not indicate 
the dissymmetry of the intensity in the effect of the electric fieldjf 
on the hydrogen series lines. J. F.S. 

The Corpuscular Spectra of the Elements. Maurice 0! 
BroaiiE (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 274—275, 527—529).—A study) 
of the corpuscular spectra of the elements from molybdenum t 
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arium shows the K rays of these elements transposed in the form 
f corpuscular rays. At the portion of the spectrum corresponding 
othe absorption band K of the elements there is a selective emission 
hand of the photo-electric corpuscles with a sharp border at the 
side of the feeble energies. Thus the electrons from the commence- 
‘Bent of the band possess the velocity corresponding with the 
-Byuantum of the discontinuity of absorption of the X-rays, the 
“Mand extending from the side of the greatest velocities. Thus 
nthe corpuscular spectra of the elements all the characteristics 
‘if the X-ray spectra are found. W. G. 


Action of the Red and Infra-red Rays on Phosphorescent 

Substances. Maurice Curre (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 272— 
\,274).—The author has used simultaneously exciting and extinguish- 
ng radiations, the former from a mercury lamp with a glass-filter 
ith nickel oxide, and the latter from an are lamp with a glass- 
lter strongly charged with copper oxide. Under these conditions 
vith phosphorescent zinc sulphide there can be observed, at the 
“Bplace where the infra-red rays are concentrated, a black spot on 
background of bright luminosity. If the plate of sulphide is 
moved the brilliancy is reinforced, a luminous spot appearing, 


olite Bi llowed by a very dark trail behind the passage of the infra-red 


iys. This reinforcement of brilliancy varies in intensity and 
luration with the phosphorescent substance. With a fluorescent 
ubstance it is not possible to observe any spot or any varia- 


imion in brilliancy at the place where the infra-red rays are con- 


rentrated. W. G. 


Optical Rotation of Mixtures of Sucrose, Dextrose, and 
avulose. WARREN C. VosBurGH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
, 219—232).—The optical rotation of mixtures of sucrose, leevu- 
se, and dextrose, dextrose and sucrose, levulose and sucrose, 
nd dextrose and levulose has been measured for a series of mix- 


©, “ures of different concentrations at 25°, using either sodium light 


* pr the light from a mercury vapour lamp filtered through a No. 74 
ratten filter. It is shown that the specific rotations of dextrose 
nd levulose when mixed in equal proportions in solution (invert- 
gar) are those which the sugars would have if each were present 
one at a concentration equal to the total invert-sugar concen- 
tation. In other words, the angular rotation of an invert-sugar 
lution is equal to one-half the algebraic sum of the rotations of 
lutions of dextrose and levulose of the same concentration. 
he specific rotations of dextrose and sucrose in mixtures of the 
fo are those which the sugars would have if each were present 
one at a concentration equal to the total sugar concentration. 
ls relationship is only approximate for mixtures of levulose 

sucrose, in which case the angular rotation is a little smaller 
it larger numerically if negative) than that calculated. The 
lariscopie determination of the percentage of sucrose replaced 
y@ Mvert-sugar gives slightly high results; this applies whether 
le source of light in the measurements is that of the sodium flame 
suitably purified mercury flame. In the latter case the error 
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is not so large as in the former case. The presence of a constay 
amount of hydrochloric acid at a concentration, O°1N, sodiy 
chloride 0°1N, or sodium carbonate 0°04N has no effect on th 
percentage determinations of sucrose when the rotations of th 
pure sucrose and invert-sugar are determined under the sam 
conditions as in the case of the mixtures. The error introduce 
by the polariscopic method of analysis is small enough to be negleete 
in most sucrose hydrolysis investigations, both in hydrolysis } 
acids and hydrolysis by invertase when properly carried out ; 
the latter case. It is such as to cause neither increasing nor decreas 
ing velocity coefficients, but would cause the coefficients to be to 
high by about 4 parts in a thousand when sodium light is use 
and quite appreciably less in error if mercury-vapour light is us 
in the polariscopic measurements. J. F.§. 


Relation of Molecules to Slow Free Electrons. H. 
MAYER (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 64, 451—480).—The absorptio 
of very slow cathode rays in hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon dioxid 
helium, and argon was investigated. With velocities below 8 volt 
the absorbing cross-section of the molecules remained constar 
except in the case of argon, in which case the specific capacity « 
absorption increased to a maximum with diminishing speed t 
12 volts and then diminished to a very small value. Argon possessq 
a pronounced selective absorption; the other gases show no selecti 
absorption. J. R. P. 


Spectrum-analytical Investigations of the Canal an 
Cathode Rays of the Positive Point Discharge in Oxyge 
and Nitrogen. ALBERT ScHULTZ (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], & 
367—375).—In the spectrum of the positive point current in oxyge 
the spark lines, series lines, doublet lines of the second are spectrum 
the first band spectrum and ozone bands were observed. | 
nitrogen, positive bands, negative bands, and spark lines we 
found. In the positive point current, slow cathode rays, rapi 
cathode rays and slow canal rays, corresponding with two regio 
of ionisation, occur. The distribution of intensity of the ling 
may be explained on the following assumptions. The carrier ( 
the series lines of oxygen is the univalent atom-ion; 
spark lines is the bivalent atom-ion. The carrier of the negati 
bands in nitrogen is the bivalent diatomic molecule-ion, N,* 
that of the positive bands the univalent diatomic molecule-i¢ 
N,*. In the canal rays of the positive point current changes ¢ 
charge occur; in nitrogen from bivalent to univalent molecule-ion 
and in oxygen from bivalent to univalent atom-ions. J. R. P. 


Roéntgenograms obtained by Means of Mica Piles com 
posed of Crossed Lamelle. F. M. Jancer (Proc. K. Abel 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 676—678).—Further experiment 
have shown that the conclusion reached in a former paper (: 
1920, ii, 601) that the Réntgen ray images obtained from a syste! 
of mica lamelle crossing at definite angles were not mere supe 
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um psitions of the images obtained from each of the composing 
ium amellee separately, cannot be maintained. E. H. R. 


Radioactive Constants according to the Position in 1920. 
WeraAN Meyer (Jahrb. Radioaktiv Elektronik, 1920, 17, 80—87).— 
Tables of constants deduced from the most trustworthy data 
se given for the various families of radioactive elements. The 
tables include the half life, disintegration constant, the average 
ife, the initial velocity of the corpuscles, the absorption coefficient 
for aluminium and lead, and the range of the particles. J. FS. 


Power of Emission of the Metals and Methods for its 
Determination. F. Hennrne (Jahrb. Radioaktiv Elektronik, 1920, 
17, 30—62).—A theoretical discussion on the emissivity of metals 
in which it is shown from the investigations of Hagen and Rubens 
(A, 1909, ii, 358; 1910, ii, 262, 469), that the formule A = 1 — 
R=0°365 (y/A)¥2 — 00667 y/A + 0°0091) (y/A)?#— ... and A = 
('365 ./y/Ain which A is the power of absorption and F the reflection, 
represent the absorptive power of the metals for long wave-lengths 
(6u). At the wave-length A = 8°85. marked deviations from the 
theory are already observed, which, however, only show themselves 
in the absolute quantity and do not appear in the temperature 
wefficient of the absorptive power. The temperature coefficient 
is still in fair agreement with theory for wave-lengths 4—5yp, but 
m passing to still shorter wave-lengths it suddenly deviates from 
the theoretical value, and at 2 the absorptive power of the metals 
is independent of the temperature, whilst at longer wave-lengths it 
has a positive temperature coefficient. The absorptive power of 
tantalum and the platinum metals in the visible spectrum is constant. 
In the case of tungsten, experimental results of various observers 
are at variance ; some regard it as constant whilst others assign a 
negative or a positive temperature coefficient to it. The radiation 
properties of tungsten are very much influenced by impurities, and 
this probably accounts for the above-mentioned diversity in the 
results. Many observers have found that molten gold, silver, copper, 
nickel, palladium, and platinum have a stronger power of emission 
inred light and a weaker power of emission in blue light than the 
solid metals, whilst in the case of molten tungsten Langmuir (Phys. 
Rev., 1915, 6, 138) has found that it radiates weaker in red light 
than the solid metal, whilst Bidwell (Phys. Rev., 1914, 3, 439) 
only found a difference when oxygen was present. In calculating 
the intensity of radiation in the visible region the following values 
of the power of emission are recommended where the d values are 
given in 0°001 mm. 

Au. Pd. Pt. ° . ° Ww. 

0°67 — 0°45 0°52 

0°53 —_— 0°42 f 62 0°51 
0°26 — 0°39 , 6 0°50 
0°16 0°33 0°36 : , 0°49 
O'll — 0°33 : 56 0°47 
0°08 — O31 0°46 
J. F.S., 
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Work of Ionisation and Dissociation of Hydrogen. Tun 
Krieer (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 64, 288—304).—The first strong 
ionisation of hydrogen occurs at 17°1 + 0°25 volt, the second at 
30°4 + 0°5 volt. The first value is attributed to the dissociation 
of the molecule and the ionisation of one atom; the second value is 
supposed to correspond with the dissociation of the molecule and 
the ionisation of both atoms. The work of dissociation of the 
molecule is thus calculated as 3°5 + 0°3 volt, or 81300 ++ 5700 gram 
cal. 

At 11 volts weak ionisation, and at 13°5 volts radiation occur, 
The radiation at 13°5 volts is attributed to dissociation of the mole. 
cule with simultaneous resonance radiation of one atom; the value 
11 volts is assumed provisionally as the energy of formation of a 
hydrogen molecule. J. R. P. 


The Electrical Resistance of Nickel Steels. A. Porrevix 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 445—447).—The electrical resistance of 
nickel steels depends to a considerable extent on the conditions of 
annealing. Differences of 10—40% in the value were obtained with 
steels containing 0°3—0°8°% of carbon and 7—-15% of nickel, accord- 
ing as the samples were heated to 1000° and cooled during 4—5 hours 
or heated to 1300° and cooled during three days. This variation in 
the electrical resistance may or may not be accompanied by char- 
acteristic modifications of the micro-structure. Curves are given 
showing the variation in resistance of nickel steels according to their 
carbon and nickel content. W. G. 


Zinc Electrode. Wi.iam C. Moore (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 81—84).—Reproducible and trustworthy measurements 
of the potential difference of zinc electrodes can only be obtained 
when the solutions are made with freshly boiled water from which 
all oxygen is excluded by a constant stream of hydrogen. Even 
this arrangement does not indicate small changes in the zinc ion 
concentration, and it is suggested that substituting a dilute zinc 
amalgam for the zinc rod will probably give satisfactory results in 
these cases. J. FS. 


The Mobility of Univalent Organic Ions. G. von HEvEsY 
(Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 77—78).—A reply to Lorenz’ 
criticisms (A., 1919, ii, 212). The contradiction between the 
author’s results and those of Lorenz is only apparent. Most 
univalent organic ions are already so large, and consequently the 
strength of their electrical field is so small, that they do not become 
hydrated. Lorenz’s objections to the author’s views would only 
hold (a) if univalent organic ions were known with mobilities 
greater than 60, and (5) if ions exceeding the ** normal ”’ size became 
_ hydrated. E. H. R. 


Depolarisation by Light. Emit Baur (Zeiisch. Elektrochem., 
1921, 27, 72—77).—From the work of Staechlin on the effect of 
fluorescent dyes on the #.M.F. of illuminated cells (A., 1920, ii, 
580), it was to be expected that a light-sensitive substance in an 
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dectrolytic cell would have a depolarising action in the light. 
Experiments were made to test this conclusion by comparing the 
eurrent-tension curves of such cells in the light and dark respectively. 
The cells used contained dilute sulphuric acid solutions of uranyl 
silphate or quinine sulphate, or a dilute sodium carbonate solution 
of eosin. The electrodes were of platinum and the cells were so 
arranged that the anode or cathode separately or both together 
could be illuminated by means of a 3000 candle-power half watt 
mp. A variable Z.M.F. was applied to the cell and the current— 
£.M.F. curve was plotted, or alternatively, with a constant £.M.F., 
the current-time curve was plotted for the illuminated and un- 
illuminated cell. In each case the depolarising effect of the light- 
ensitive substance was clearly shown in the illuminated cell. In 
the case of uranyl sulphate the cathode effect (with only the cathode 


is illuminated) was much smaller than the anode effect, whilst with 
rEVIy f quinine sulphate and eosin this difference did not appear in the 
ce of ™ current—#.M.F. curves, although it was clearly marked in the current 
ns off -time curves with constant E.M.F. By rotating or shaking the 
with cell it was possible to get a higher current with a given E.M.F. 
cord. @ in either the illuminated or unilluminated cell, but in-each case the 
10urs illuminated cell gave a much higher current. A shaken, illuminated 
on in cell gave for 20 hours a constant current actually higher than the 
shar. initial current of the same cell in the dark. It must be concluded 
riven § that polarisation has an immediate effect on the current strength 
their § in the dark. The experiments show that the depolarising effect 
G. of light is in agreement with the hypothesis of a concealed water- 
Sor photolysis (Staechlin, loc. cit.). E. H. R. 

ents The Magnetisability of the Rare Earths. E. WEDEKIND 
ined # (with P. Hausknecut| (Ber., 1921, 54, |B), 253—258. Compare 
hich A., 1915, ii, 140).—The following values have been obtained for the 
ven # atomic magnetism, y« xX 10-®, of a series of metals of the rare 


earths, the observations being made with spectroscopically pure 
specimens of the oxides, sulphate, and oxalates : 


: Mn Se. : e La. Ceiii, Ceiv. Pr. Nd. Sm. Gd. Er. 

. Oxide —12 +87 -183 — +744 +4740 +5100 +8300 +9850 +40,600 
Sulphate —62°5 —57 —84 +2200 +375 +5100 +5270 — — +36,700 

esy | (Oxalate -65 0 — ~ _ — +5000 +5380 — +9430 +35,800 

', § The values for scandium, yttrium, and lanthanum are too small to 

VA 

the @ be regarded as trustworthy. 

ost If the values for the atomic magnetism are plotted against 


atomic weights a graph is obtained which shows a flat maximum 
at yttrium, and a second maximum in the cerite group, either at 
neodymium or samarium, according to the value adopted; the 
curve then descends to europium and subsequently rises somewhat 
steeply but regularly through gadolinum and terbium to a high 
maximum at dysprosium, after which it falls steeply and evenly 
through holmium, erbium, ytterbium, to lutetium. 


H. W. 


Specific Heats of some Organic Liquids. Rosrert TREHIN 
(Ann. Physique, 1921, [ix], 15, 246—263).—The liquid was heated 
hd 
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electrically in a Dewar vessel and the energy supplied measured, 
The rise in temperature was measured by a mercury thermometer, 
The Dewar vessel was immersed in a water-bath which was kept 
at the same temperature and the corrections for radiation thus 
eliminated. The results found, with an accuracy of 1 in 200, were: 
benzene c = 0-405 + 93 x 10-5 (¢ — 15); toluene c = 0-410 + 107 x 
10-5 (t — 15); acetone c = 0-510 + 80 x 10-5 (¢ — 15); chloroform 
c = 0-226 + 33 x 10-5 (¢— 15). In all cases c is the true specific 
heat; ¢ the temperature. The effects of impurities are discussed. 
J. R. P. 


Molecular Heat of Hydrogen. F. H. MacDoveati (J, 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 23—28).—On the basis of Bohr’s views 
with regard to the constitution of the hydrogen molecule, and on 
the assumption that the rotational energy corresponds with three 
degrees of freedom, the author has deduced formule by which the 
molecular heat of hydrogen may be calculated from the absolute 
zero up to 2600° abs. The results calculated by means of these 
formule are compared with the values put forward by Nernst 
(Physikal. Zeitsch., 1912, 13, 1064) and Pier (A., 1909, ii, 789; 1910, 
ii, 1031). J. FS. 


Critical Temperature of Mercury. G. Meyer (Physikal. 
Zeitsch., 1921, 33, 76—78.)—The critical temperature of mercury 
has been calculated from measurements of the surface tension of 
mercury at 20° and 367° (Hagemann, Diss. Freiburg i Br., 1914). 
From the measurements it is shown that the surface tension (:) 
against mercury vapour is represented by the formula « = 474-7 — 
0-148¢ — 0-000344¢2 dyne/em?. Using this formula, the values of 
a, «(JM /p)?/*, the molecular surface energy and d/dt(a{M/p|*/*) the 
temperature coefficient are calculated for every 20° from 20—360°. 
The number of double molecules is obtained, and it is shown that at 
340° the value of the temperature coefficient is normal. Hence 
using the formula d/dt(a[yM/p|?* = — 27121, it follows that 
a(yM /p)?® = C — 2-121t and fort = 340°y=1. Hence C = 3126. 
At the critical temperature « = 0, hence C = 2-121¢, or t = 1474’. 
This value is compared with other values, with some of which it is 
in close agreement. J. F.S. 


Melting Point Apparatus. Fritz Friepricus (Zeit. angew. 
Chem., 1921, 34, 61).—In a melting-point apparatus, the glass heat- 
ing bath, surrounding the thermometer, is of oval section with 
flattened front and back, so that readings may be made micro- 
scopically without interference due to the curvature of the glass. 
The thermometer and melting-point tubes are, in addition, enclosed 
in an inner vessel of similar cross-section, which serves to overcome 
the thermometer lag; and for conveniently assembling the apparatus 
without removing the thermometer, the outer vessel is provided 
with oblique lateral tubular extensions through which, and through 
orifices in the inner vessel, the melting-point tubes are introduced 
near to the thermometer bulb. W. J. W. 
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Piezoelectric Analysis. II. Investigation of Systems of 
which the Temperature of Solidification can pass through 
a Maximum. JEAN TrmmeRMANS (Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg., 1919, 
753—766; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 281. Compare A., 1914, 


were; @ ii, 109)—-The author discusses the form of the piezometric curves 
07 x § for a pure substance the freezing point of which passes through 
form § a maximum with increasing pressure. Similar considerations are 


_ applied to mixtures of substances of this type. H. W. 
ed. 
) Piezochemical Analysis. III. Crystallisation under In- 
creased Pressure and its Relationship to the Mutual 
. (J. § Solubility of Liquids. Jean Timmermans (Bull. Acad. Roy. 
views @ Belg., 1919, 767—785; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 281. Compare 
d on @ preceding abstract)—The process of solidification of systems 
three # consisting of two liquid layers under high pressure is investigated 
| the @ theoretically and illustrated by many piezochemical curves. The 
rae original must be consulted for details. H. W. 
hese 
-rhst The Lowering of the Vapour Pressure of Water at 20° 
910, §@ Produced by Dissolved Potassium Chloride. B. F. Love- 
S. Lace, J. C. W. Frazer, and V. B. Szase (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 
43, 102—110).—The vapour pressure of solutions of potassium 
ikal, @ chloride of concentrations from 0-05N to 4-0N has been determined 
cury # by the Frazer and Lovelace static method (A., 1915, ii, 11). The 
n of # lowering of the vapour pressure and the molecular lowering are 
14). # calculated and curves are constructed. The molecular lowering 


curve is found to be irregular at 20° and passes through a distinct 
minimum at the concentration N. The vapour pressures of 


s of § potassium chloride solutions were calculated from freezing-point 
the § data by means of von Babo’s law and an equation connecting 
60°. ff freezing-point lowering with vapour pressure. The calculated 
tat # values varied from about 3% greater than the observed values in 


the dilute solutions to about 6% less in the concentrated solutions. 
The percentage ionisation of dilute solutions of potassium chloride 
was calculated by comparing the vapour pressure lowerings with 
the lowerings produced by mannitol, and the values obtained agreed 
well with the best values from freezing point and conductivity data. 
J.F.S. 


Vapour Pressures and the Isothermals of Vapours. 
J. H. Suaxsy (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 441—454).—Consideration 
of the internal pressure in fluids leads to the relation that in “ ideal *’ 
substances the ratio of the occupied volume (covolume) to the total 
volume of the liquid is equal to the ratio of the unoccupied volume 
to the total volume of its saturated vapour. The two phases, in 
equilibrium with each other, are complementary in this respect. 
The equation p = RT(d, + d,)(dg/d,)%+%)4-4) is obtained for 
the saturation pressure of a vapour in terms of the temperature 
and the densities of the two phases at that temperature. This 
leads to a characteristic equation— 


plv — 1/(dy + dy)] = RT (dg/d,)44- 4», 


g* 


» 
~~ 
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It is shown that the quantity d, +d, may be regarded as a 
density factor which is a measure of the cohesive forces per unit 
mass. On this hypothesis modified forms of the above equations 
are obtained which express the experimental facts with consider. 
able accuracy for all temperatures and pressures. Reduced forms 
of the vapour pressure equation are given as well as an equation 
for the calculation of the critical density of a substance. The 
values are consistent even with water, where the Mathias rule 
does not hold. J. R. P. 


The Mechanism of the Exchanges of Energy in Vaporisa- 
tion. René AupuBErt (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 375—378).—The 
author deduces the equation M/JL = uxd?N + RT, where M is the 
molecular weight, J the mechanical equivalent of the calorie, L 
the latent heat of vaporisation, « the surface tension of the liquid, 
d the diameter of a molecule, and N Avogadro’s number. From 
this he calculates for a number of liquids the value of d at two 
temperatures. The results agree with those obtained from the 
kinetic theory or from Bragg’s work. Combining the above with 
Clapeyron’s formula, an expression is obtained for the variation of 
vapour pressure with temperature, which is of the form obtained 
by Dupré and others. It is further shown that vaporisation is 
a discontinuous phenomenon, the elementary quantity of energy 
brought into action being 10 x 10° % 7, ergs. Finally, the value 
obtained for K in «xNd? = K(T.—T) is practically identical 
with that deduced from the law of Edtvés. W. G. 


Determination of the Boiling Point of very Small Quantities 
of Substances. Vicror ARREGUINE (Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, 
|ii], 3, 40—49).—The method proposed depends on the pressure 
of vaporisation and is similar to that described previously by 
Schleiermacher (A., 1891, 873). W. P.S. 


Cottrell’s Ebullioscopic Apparatus. James FREDERICK 
SPENCER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 301—302).—Modifications 
of the ebullioscopic apparatus described by Cotterell (A., 1919, ii, 
447) and Read and Washburn (A., 1919, ii, 447) are suggested. 
These consist in replacing the two-limbed pump by a three-limbed 
pump, which will ensure a more uniform spraying of the thermo- 
meter bulb, and making both pump and condenser separate from 
the rest of the apparatus, which makes the apparatus less fragile 
and easier to clean. J. F. S. 


The Chemical Constants. G. Hemuavusen (Zeitsch. Elek- 
trochem., 1921, 27, 69—72).—A theoretical paper in which the values 
of the chemical constants are calculated from Egerton’s determina- 
tions of the vapour pressure of zinc and cadmium. The values 
calculated from Nernst’s formula are, for zinc, — 1-62 and for 
cadmium, — 1-56. These results differ to some extent from those 
obtained by Egerton (A., 1920, ii, 84), but agree with the value, 
1-59, calculated from the Sackur-Stern-Tetrode formula. E. H. R. 
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Calculation of the Heating Value from the Constitution 
of the Compound. F. Orro H. Bryper (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 
45, 141).—A method of calculating the heating value of a sub- 
stance from its constitutional formula is given and illustrated in the 
ease Of cellulose, which is given the annexed constitutional formula. 

OH H OH Here3 oxygen valencies are bound to hydrogen, 

fl 


4 & é__¢H and 6 oxygen valencies are bound to carbon, 
a om and a seventh oxygen valency, represented by 
So No. the dotted line, may be regarded as bound to 
HC é CH carbon. These valencies do not contribute to 
ee ae the heat effect on combustion. The calcula- 
OH H H tion is effected thus: O, when it burns to 
carbon dioxide gives 96,960 cal., that is, 48,480 cal. per atom and 
4,240 per valency, O, when it burns to water gives 68,920 cal. 
or 34,460 per valency. Cellulose contains 6 carbon atoms, which, 
on burning to carbon dioxide, give 6 x 96,960 = 581,760 cal., and 
the 10 hydrogen atoms give 344,600 cal., that is a total of 926,360, 
but from this 3 x 34,460 and 6 x 24,240 = 145,440 cal. must be 
subtracted, since this represents the heat effect of the valencies 
already bound. The total is therefore 677,540 cal. per gram-mol. 
or 4,182 cal. per gram, whilst the observed value is 4,189 cal. per 
gram. J. F.S. 


Thermodynamic Treatment of Concentrated Solutions 
and Applications to Thallium Amailgams. GiLBert N. 
Lewis and MERLE RANDALL (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 233— 
254) —A number of methods are developed for the thermodynamical 
treatment of concentrated solutions, and for the rapid and precise 
calculation of partial molecular quantities; these methods are 
applied to the data for thallium amalgams (Richards and Daniels, 
A., 1920, ii, 34, and Hildebrand and Eastman, A., 1916, ii, 14). 
It is shown how the heat of solution of solid thallium and super- 
cooled liquid thallium in a large excess of mercury may be obtained, 
and how these quantities may be used for calculating the heat of 
fusion of thallium. The activities of thallium and mercury in 
amalgams of various compositions are given for 20° and 325°, 
and these values, resting on independent measurements, are com- 
pared by simple thermodynamic methods. The effect of tem- 
perature on the abnormality of solutions is discussed, and it is 
shown that the vapour pressure of amalgams at 325° may be 
calculated by two methods from the measurement of #.M.F. at 20°, 
between which two results the true value must lie. Thus in 40% 
amalgam the vapour pressure was found by one method to be 
1% higher and by the other to be 2% lower than the calculated 
value. J. F. S. 


Viscosity of Liquids. V. The Ideality of the System : 
Benzene-Benzyl Benzoate and the Validity of the Bingham 
Fluidity Formula. James Kenpatt and Kennetu Porrer 
Monroe (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 115—125. Compare 
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~ 
A., 1920, ii, 670).—It has been claimed by Bingham and Sarver 
(A., 1920, ii, 737) that the system, benzene—benzyl benzoate is not 
ideal (perceptible contraction, presumably owing to solvation, 
occurring on mixing), and that consequently the conclusions of 
Kendall and Monroe (A., 1917, ii, 524) from their examination of 
the system are not valid, particularly their rejection of the fluidity- 
volume composition formula as the true ideal equation for binary 
liquid mixtures. An examination of Bingham and Sarver’s experi- 
mental data, which are necessarily somewhat inaccurate owing 
to the impurity of the benzyl benzoate employed, shows that the 
contraction claimed is non-existent. Freezing point depression 
determinations also indicate the absence of compound formation. 
The system is, as previously asserted, essentially ideal. A critical 
investigation of the experimental and theoretical evidence for the 
validity of the linear fluidity-volume composition formula for ideal 
mixtures has not, in the author’s opinion, disclosed any facts which 
warrant its reconsideration. The formula is systematically in 
error; other equations are known which are in far better agreement 
with fact, but the true ideal equation still remains to be discovered, 
J. FS. 


Orientation of Molecules in Surfaces. VI. Cohesion, 
Adhesion, Tensile Strength, Tensile Energy, Negative 
Surface Energy, Interfacial Tension, and Molecular Attrac- 
tion. Witi1am D. Harkgos and Y. C. Cuene (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 35—53. Compare A., 1920, ii, 357)—Data are obtained 
whereby the total interfacial energy may be calculated for twelve 
organic liquids, and the work of adhesion and of surface cohesion, 
the interfacial tension and free surface energy, the tensile work, the 
energy of adhesion, of cohesion, and of surface cohesion, the tensile 
energy, the internal pressure or cohesion, and the related molecular 
attraction are discussed. The present data include two new and im- 
portant relations, (i) that certain surface or interfaces between two 
liquids exhibit a negative surface energy, or, in other words, energy 
is set free when the surface is formed. This is just the opposite of 
previous results for all surfaces previously known, with the excep- 
tion of the case when crystalline liquids are undergoing transform- 
ation, have required the expenditure of energy for their formation; 
(ii) whilst ordinary surfaces cool when they are expanded, these 
surfaces, and some others discovered in the present investigation, 
rise in temperature when they are formed. The liquids at the phase 
boundary of which with water a negative surface energy is exhibited 
are heptinene (with a triple bond at the end of the chain), » and 
sec.-octyl alcohol, and heptaldehyde. All the above liquids and a 
higher paraffin have a negative latent heat of the phase boundary, 
which indicates that the interface rises in temperature when it is 
expanded. The addition of one oxygen-atom to octane to give 
octyl alcohol increases the tensile energy by only 2%, whilst it 
increases the adhesional energy by 65%, and similar relations are 
found for the organic acids, aldehydes, and heptinene. In contrast 
with this, it is found that the double bonds increase the tensile 
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mergy greatly, about 40%, in the change from hexane to benzene, 
yhilst the adhesional energy towards water is increased only 30%. 
it is found also that the very symmetrical halogen derivatives, 


8 of § arbon tetrachloride, and ethylene dibromide, which give especially 
n of @ high values for their own tensile energy, give especially low values 
ity- Mor their adhesional energy toward water. The tensile energy of 
lary Methylene dibromide, on account of its symmetry, is higher than 


that of ethylidene bromide. "These facts are readily explained on 
the basis of the hypothesis that the unsymmetrical molecules are 
oriented in the surface, and therefore afford strong evidence in 


ion § favour of the orientation hypothesis. When a bar of heptinene 
ion. @ (or of an organic acid, alcohol, aldehyde or amine) is pulled apart, 
ical @ the break occurs where the electromagnetic field (largely electrical) 
the @ and the resulting attraction are weakest, that is, between the hydro- 
leal @ carbon chains, and in order that this may be the case the hydro- 


carbon chains turn into the nascent surface in the process of its 
formation. In benzene, the symmetry of the molecules is so great 
that the break must occur between certain of the unsaturated 
groups, that is, where the intramolecular electromagnetic field is 
high. The fact that the adhesional energy of octane is so greatly 
increased by the addition of one oxygen atom to form octyl 
alcohol indicates that the oxygen atoms turn towards the water 
at their interface. Thus the adhesional energy toward water is 


c- & determined by the strongest electro-magnetic fields in the molecule, 
m. @ while the tensile energy is determined by the weakest fields, pro- 
ed ff vided the molecules are unsymmetrical. The solubilities of heptoic 


acid, heptinene, and heptaldehyde have been determined and are 
found to be nearly the same, which indicates that the length of 
the hydrocarbon chain is of more importance in determining the 
solubility than the nature of the active group at the end of the 
molecule, provided that the activity of the latter is not too widely 
varied. The triple bond in heptinene is found to increase the 
adhesional work from about 42 to 67, and the total adhesional 
energy from 105 to 147, the lower values being those for hexane. 
The introduction of one oxygen atom increases the adhesional 
work to 90, and the energy to 164. This indicates that the triple 
bond has a greater relative effect on the adhesional energy than 
on the adhesional work at 20° as compared with an hydroxyl 
oxygen atom. J. F.S. 


ie + 


. 


Colour and Brownian Movement of Ultra-microscopic 
Metallic Particles. RermuHoip Firtu (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 
33, 80—87).—The colour and Brownian movement of gold and 
silver particles have been observed in a large number of cases in 
an ultra-microscope. From the observations the radii of the par- 
ticles were calculated (i) by means of the Helmholtz theory, and 
(ii) by means of Einstein’s theory. It is shown that between both 
series of results there is no systematic variation in the sense of 
a;,>ay for gold or a;,<a, for silver, where a;, is the radius 
obtained from the Brownian movement and a, that from the 
colour. J. F. 8. 
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Augmented Adsorption. G. WrieGNner, J. MAGaASsAnik, and 
A. J. Virtanen (Kollord Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 51—76).—The adsorp. 
tion of a series of saturated aliphatic acids from water and also 
from solutions of various concentrations of sodium chloride, potass. 
ium chloride, lithium chloride, ammonium chloride, calciun 
chloride, magnesium chloride, barium chloride, strontium chloride, 
and sodium sulphate by blood charcoal has been determined. The 
surface tension of all the solutions used for adsorption experiments 
was determined at ordinary temper ures. It is shown that the 
adsorption equilibrium between the fatty acids in aqueous solution 
and blood charcoal is displaced by the presence of neutral salts 
in the sense that more of the fatty acid is adsorbed than in pure 
aqueous solution. Double normal solutions of the salts mentioned 
above increase the amount of fatty acid adsorbed by blood charcoal, 
The augmentation of the adsorption of the fatty acids increases 
with decrease of the atomic weight of the kation for equivalent 
kations. The sulphanion augments the adsorption more than the 
chlorion at ordinary temperatures, but at the boiling point the 
relationship is reversed. The lowering of the surface tension of 
salt solutions of fatty acids compared with salt solutions is greater 
than that of fatty acid solutions compared with water. The lower. 
ing of the surface tension of the solution examined runs parallel 
with the amount of fatty acid adsorbed by charcoal. It is shown 
that the adsorption of fatty acids from aqueous solutions or from 
salt solutions by charcoal may be approximately calculated from 
the surface tension of these solutions. All the salts examined 
have a greater effect on the adsorption the greater the number 
of carbon atoms in the acid under investigation. The relationship 
between the concentration of the fatty acid in solution and that 
adsorbed by the charcoal is expressed by the formula x/m = ke", 
in which x/m represents the number of millimols. of acid adsorbed 
by 1 gram of charcoal, ¢ is the equilibrium concentration of the 
acid in solution, and & and n are empirical constants. The lower- 
ing of the surface tension follows a similar exponential formula. 
With a constant salt concentration the value of & is greater than 
for pure aqueous solutions, the value of 1/n is also a little larger 
with salt solutions. The adsorption curves for low concentrations 
of fatty acids, both with and without addition of salts, are there- 
fore approximately the same, but with increasing concentration of 
the fatty acids and with constant salt concentration the adsorption 
is increasingly augmented. The surface tension changes in the 
same sense. Addition of salt to a constant concentration of fatty 
acid increases the adsorption proportionally with the salt con- 
centration. The increase of the surface tension of the neutral salt 
is, within defined concentrations, approximately proportional to 
the concentration of the salt, so that the lowering of the surface 
tension of a fatty acid of constant concentration as solvent by 
the addition of salt is increased by an amount proportional to the 
salt concentration. It is shown experimentally for the case fatty 
acid-salt solution that an augmentation of the adsorption can 
occur when one substance increases the surface tension, solution- 
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ir, whilst the other lowers it. The adsorption augmentation of 
ywetone, ethyl alcohol, and dextrose in aqueous solution by the 
presence of 2N-sodium chloride has also been investigated. 


J. F.S. 


Comparative Experiments on the Adsorptive Capacity 
9 Various Kinds of Charcoal. Is Wiechowski’s Test 
Parallel to the Poison Fixation ? Friepricn Horst (Biochem. 
Jeitsch., 1921, 143, 99—110).—Wiechowski’s and Joachimoglu’s 
methods (A., 1917, ii, 42) for the determination of the adsorptive 
capacity of charcoal is applicable to chemically defined poisons 
mt not to toxins such as diphtheria, tetanus, and ricin toxins. 


8.8. Z. 


Study of Crystals by X-rays. [Francois Canac (Ann. 
Physique, 1921, [ix], 15, 153—246).—An account of the theory 
of the determination of crystal symmetry by the X-ray method. 
An apparatus for carrying out the determinations is described. 


J. R. P. 


Determination of the Structure of Crystals. RaLpu 
W. G. Wycxorr (J. Franklin Inst., 1921, 191, 199—230).—A brief 
survey of the work done on the structure of crystals by the X-ray 
method, with a discussion of some of the limitations of the latter. 
J. R. P. 


Application of the Theory of Space Groups to the Study 
of the Structure of Crystals. Raten W. G. Wyckorr (Amer. 
J. Sei., 1921, [v], 2, 127—-137).—The paper is an attempt to present 
those details of the theory of space groups which are required in 
order that the results of the theory may be immediately applicable 
to the determination of the structure of crystals. The 230 possible 
space groups are obtained by arranging the 32 possible point groups 
ina regular pattern corresponding with one or other of the fourteen 
space lattices, of the same symmetry as the point group. The 
space grouping thus obtained can be divided into units of struc- 
ture corresponding with the “ crystal molecule,’ the dimensions of 
which are revealed by X-ray examination of a crystal. The X-ray 
spectrum measurements also indicate the number of chemical 
molecules contained in the crystal molecule. With the limitations 
imposed by the results thus obtained, the theory of space groups 
can be applied to determine the probable positions of the atom in 
the crystal molecule. KE. H. R. 


Liquid Crystals. V. Photographic Absorption and Ex- 
tinction Measurements. (Miss) Rassa Riw1tn (Proc. K. Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 807-816. Compare A., 1919, 
ii, 101).—A photographic method is described for measuring the 
light absorption of any substance. The method was applied to 
p-azoxyanisole, and it was shown that in the visible spectrum, as 
in the infra-red region, the two liquid-crystalline phases, ex-solid 
and ex-liquid, have different absorptive powers. E. H. R. 
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The Thermo-Electric Determination of Transition Points, §/\Mn( 
A. Smits and J. Spuyman (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 
1921, 23, 687—690).—When the #.M.F. of a thermocouple jg 
plotted against temperature a smooth curve is generally obtained, are « 
but if one of the metals has a transition point within the tempera. Jin w 
ture range considered, a discontinuity appears at the corresponding fis h 
temperature. This phenomenon has been found to afford a rapid §norn 
and accurate method for determining the transition temperature §j (Sac! 
of tin. Using an iron—tin thermo-element, the transition tempera- fj follo 
ture found was 200°2°. This agrees perfectly with the result §40H 
obtained by the laborious dilatometric method, using mercury to §3@ 


accelerate the transformation of the tin. With acopper-tin thermo- §=M 
element, very nearly the same result was obtained, 200°5°, but the 

break in the curve was not so sharp as with the iron-tin combination, §  T- 

E. H. R. Wr 

The General Structure of Colloids. Wo.trceane Pavi ~ 4 

(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 49—51).—A consideration of the lai 

physical-chemical analysis of ferric hydroxide sols shows that this aa 

substance is a complex salt of the type x Fe(OH), y Fe/An, where a 

An is the anion in the presence of which the sol is formed. In § ggg] 

the case of zirconyl chloride the following complex molecules have § j, 9 

ofeb — 
been identified: Zr(OH),,Zr(OH),,ZrOCI,,ZrO | Cl, ; ber 
—— ++ m 

Zr(OH),,ZrOCl,,ZrO | Cl, ; min 

++ -- —— ++ it} 

Zr(OH),,Zr0 | Ci, and ZrOH,,Zr(OH),Cly,Ci,| Hy, Similarly, mole J 

cules are found in the case of aluminium hydroxide sols. The rela 


question of the structure of metallic sols, such as gold sols, is ] jog 
considered, and it is shown here, also, that these sols are not 2-85 
composed of extremely small particles of the metals, but are of 5 
complexes of the same type as those mentioned above. - 

J. FS. Ri 


The Validity of the Law of Partition for the Equilibrium | *!* 
between a Mixed Crystal Phase and a Coexisting Liquid. | | 
A. Smits (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 679— § &4€ 
686).—Experiments were made to determine the distribution of | 24 
dichlorobenzene and dibromobenzene (? para) in the system, dichloro- | 8® 
benzene—dibromobenzene—alcohol in the mixed crystal and liquid has 
phases. On both the dichloro- and dibromo-benzene sides the } 48 
partition law was found to hold when the concentration of one § uc 
constituent was relatively small in comparison with that of the } °" 
other, that is to say, the ratio of the concentrations in the liquid § this 
and solid phases respectively was constant. E. H. R. k, i 


Equilibrium Conditions of the Reaction between Man- 7 
anate, Permanganate, and Manganese Dioxide. Cuar.zs | (Co 
E Rusy (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 294—301).—The com- } met 
position of equilibrium mixtures of potassium manganate and | neg 
permanganate and the equilibrium constants have been determined | rea 
at 45°; the equilibrium constant is given by the expression f of 
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MnO,’ P[OH’}*/[MnO,”} and has the value 53. The decrease in 
fee energy accompanying the reaction 3K,MnO, + 2H,0 = 
Wn0,(s) + 2K MnO, + 4KOH, assuming that all the substances 
are completely ionised, is 10,500 joules and the #.M.F. of a cell 
in which it takes place is + 0°054 volt. Regarding this #.M.F. 
ys having the same value at 25° and combining it with the 
normal electrode potential (— 0°61 volt) of MnO,” + © = MnO,’ 
Gackur and Tagener, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1915, 18, 718), the 
flowing molecular electrode potentials are derived: MnO,(s) + 
{0OH’ + 2 @ = MnO,” + 2H,0, — 0°664 volt ; MnO,(s) + 40H’ + 
3@ = MnO,’ + 2H,0, — 0°647 volt; and MnO,(s) + 2H,O +3@ 
= MnO,’ + 4H", — 1°757 volts. 3. FS. 


The Equilibrium, Gelatin~-Hydrochloric Acid. RoBrErt 
WiwtceEN and Kari Kricer (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 81— 
%9).—The velocity of hydrolysis of methyl acetate by 0°05N and 
(:10N hydrochloric acid in the presence of varying amounts of 
glatin has been determined at 25°. The reaction mixtures were 
prepared as follows : 0, 0°1, 0° 2, 0°5, 1°0, 2°0, 3°0, 4°0, and 5°0 grams 
of air-dried gelatin were placed respectively in a series of 100 c.c. 
fasks and dissolved at 70° in about 30 c.c. of water. After cooling 
to 25° in a thermostat, 50 ¢.c. of 0°1N or 0°2N hydrochloric acid 
were added, followed by 5 c.c. of methyl acetate, and the volume was 
made up to 100.c.c. The solution was titrated at periods up to 7,417 
minutes. It is shown that the velocity constant decreases steadily 
with increasing gelatin content; thus for 0°05N-hydrochloric acid 
the velocity constant R falls from 1°446 x 10 in the absence of 
gelatin to 0°052 x 10 for a content of 6 grams of gelatin per 
100 c.e. With 0°1N-hydrochloric acid the value of # falls from 
2850 x 10 in the absence of gelatin to 1°589 x 10-* for a content 
of 5 grams of gelatin per 100 c.c. Making use of a slightly modified 
formula due to Sérensen (A., 1919, i, 175, 176, 177), the value of 
R is calculated on the assumption that one amino-group of the 
gelatin reacts with hydrochloric acid according to the equation 
[(GeJNH, + HCl = [Ge]NH,Cl, so that in aqueous solution the 
equilibrium [Ge]NH,Cl + H,O = [Ge]NH,°OH + HCl is established, 
and it is found that the experimental values are always a little 
greater than the calculated values. The hydrogen-ion concentration 
has also been determined and calculated, and here a satisfactory 
agreement is obtained. The molecular weight of gelatin is de- 
duced from the experimental data as 1,014 and K, the hydrolysis 
constant of the gelatin hydrochloride, as 4°139 x 10, and from 
this the basic hydrolysis constant k, = k,/K =2°7 x 10-11, where 
k, is the ionic product of water. J.F.S. 


The Displacement of Metals in Saline Solutions. BaRrLor 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 378—381).—The precipitation of one 
metal from a solution of one of its salts by another more electro- 
negative metal, such as the precipitation of copper by zinc, may most 
readily be followed by soaking a piece of filter paper in a solution 
of a copper salt, placing it on a glass plate, and then placing a 
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fragment of zinc on the paper. It is shown that the copper crystal. pre 


lises out radially from the zinc, the lines of crystals not crossing 
If two or more fragments of zinc, not touching, are used, there js 
apparently a neutral zone between the fragments, which the copper 
crystals do not cross. W. G. 


The Double Saline Decompositions and their Geometric 
Representation. Henry LE CHATELIER (Compt. rend., 192), 
172, 345—350).—A diagram is figured and described by means of 
which it is possible to solve the following problems: (1) the de- 
termination of the mixtures of three salts having a composition 
identical with that of the mixture considered; (2) the determin. 
ation of the surface of saturation; (3) following the progress of 
crystallisation, and determining the quantity of salt deposited; 
(4) the conditions under which there is re-solution of one of the 
salts at the invariant point. The problem is illustrated by reference 
to the double decomposition, 

NaNO, + NH,Cl = NH,'NO, -++ NaCl. 
W. G. 


Theory of Unimolecular Reactions. Ricuarp C. Toimayx 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 269—274).—A theoretical paper. 
The dependence of the specific reaction rate on temperature in 
dilute homogeneous systems can be fairly satisfactorily represented 
by the expression k = se“**", The significance of Q and sg is 
differently interpreted by different authors (Lewis, T., 1918, 113, 
471, and others). The true significance of these quantities is dis. 
cussed in the present paper. J. FS. 


Phenomena of the Ignition of Gaseous Mixtures by Induc- 
tion Coil Sparks. Joun Davip MorcGan and Ricuarp VERNON 
WHEELER (T., 1921, 119, 239—251). 


Oxidation and Luminescence of Phosphorus. I. Harry 
B. WEIsER and ALLEN Garrison (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 
61—81).—It is assumed that when phosphorus vapour and oxygen 
are brought in contact the reaction proceeds with a velocity given 
by V = kC;.C%, where Cp and C, are the concentrations of 
phosphorus vapour and oxygen. C> is constant in contact with 
the solid, hence the velocity of oxidation is V = k,C%. Below 
25° and above a certain partial pressure of oxygen, this is no longer 
valid, owing to the formation of an oxide film on the surface of the 
phosphorus. If the oxygen pressure is great enough, the reaction 
is forced to the surface of the solid phosphorus, which beccmes 
covered with the oxide film. The film is destroyed by decreasing 
the partial pressure of the oxygen below a limiting value or by 
increasing the rate of volatilisation of the phosphorus. The limiting 
pressure, above which a protecting film is produced, is not constant, 
since any factor which diminishes the oxygen concentration or rate 
of diffusion, or increases the phosphorus vapour pressure or rate of 
diffusion, will increase the limiting pressure. The intermittent 
luminescence in the narrow critical region between the limiting 
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ssure and the glow pressure may be due to the periodic breaking 
down and re-formation of the oxide film. J.R. P. 


Motion of Sound in Partly Dissociated Gases. A. 
finsTEIN (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1920, 380— 
385)—The theory of the motion of sound in a partly dissociated 
diatomic gas is examined. The velocity of sound depends on 
the constants of the velocity of reaction, and the latter may be 
determined from the velocity of sound in the gas. J. R. P. 


Thermal Decomposition of Gaseous Nitrogen Pentoxide : 
a Unimolecular Reaction. Farrineton DanreEts and ELMER 
H. JonnsTON (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 53—71).—The 
velocity of decomposition of gaseous nitrogen pentoxide has been 
determined at temperatures from 0—65°, using an all-glass apparatus. 
The manometer used has been previously described (A., 1920, ii, 
485) as has also the method of preparing pure nitrogen pentoxide. 
The decomposition at all temperatures is shown to be unimolecular. 
The velocity constant has the following values at the different 
temperatures: 65°, 0-292; 55°, 0-0900; 45°, 0-0299; 35°, 0-00808 ; 
25°, 000203; 25° (with solid present), 0-00191; 20°, 0-00117; 15° 
(000624; and 0°, 0-0000472. The large temperature coefficient 
of the reaction velocity showed that catalysis by the glass walls 
and diffusion was not a factor in the reaction; furthermore, the 
addition of glass wool with a large surface caused no change in the 
rate of reaction. The amount of nitrogen pentoxide taken was 
calculated from the pressure after complete decomposition. The 
results were corrected for the dissociation N,O, = 2NO, so that 
the system studied was 2N,0,; — 2N,0, + Qy,. 

A 


| 
4NO, 
The critical increment E has been calculated and found to be 


independent of the temperature; it has the value 24,700 cals. 
J. F.S. 


Photochemical Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide. 
FARRINGTON DanrIEts and Eimer H. Jounston (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 72—81. Compare preceding abstract)—The 
photochemical decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide has been 
investigated at 0°. It is shown that the black body radiation from 
the vessel walls at 0° causes a reaction which is negligible in com- 
parison with that produced by radiation received from a body 
emitting white light and not in equilibrium with the system. Cal- 
culations from the reaction velocity constants at different temper- 
atures give 24,700 cals. for the critical increment, Z. From the 
expression H = Nhy, d is found to be 1-16, which, according to 
the hypotheses of Perrin (A., 1919, ii, 177) and Lewis (T., 1918, 
113, 471), should be photochemically active in this case. It is 
shown, however, that light of this wave-length does not decompose 
nitrogen pentoxide within the limits of the present observations. 
Light in the region 400—460u, accelerates the decomposition of 
nitrogen pentoxide, but this decomposition does not take place 
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unless the dioxide is present. The autocatalytic effect of nitroge 
dioxide is negligible in the dark. Hypotheses to explain these facts 
are put forward, and their relation to theories connecting chemica 
action with radiant energy is suggested. J.F.S. 


Law of Probability Applied to the Formation of Fats from 
Carbohydrates. Epaar J. Wirzemann (J. Physical Chem,, 
1921, 25, 55—60).—If the relative abundance of occurrence of the 
various fatty acids in plants is plotted against the number of carbon 
atoms, and the prominences corresponding with Cy, Cy4, ete., are 
connected, a smooth curve symmetrical about the maximum 
ordinate corresponding with C,, is obtained, which has the form of 
the typical probability curve. This is said to support the hypothesis 
that the fatty acids are formed from carbohydrates containing 
chains of six carbon atoms. Three molecules of the latter, for 
example, are joined through their aldehyde groups, and by trans. 
position and removal of oxygen from the resulting molecule a fatty 
acid containing C,, is formed. The less frequent occurrence of 
intermediate acids containing C9, C,,, etc., may be due to their 
formation from higher unsaturated acids by loss of two or more 
carbon atoms, or by synthesis from short carbon chains. J. R. P. 


The Activity of Water in Sucrose Solutions. W. E. Garnm 
and Irvine Masson (Phil. Mag., [vi], 1921, 41, 484—486).—The 
results of Jones and Lewis (T., 1920, 117, 1125) are explained on the 
assumption that the increase of activity of the hydrogen ion is due 
to a virtual increase in the concentration of the sulphuric acid due 
to the inactivating effect of sucrose molecules on water molecules. 
This effect may consist in hydration of the sucrose, and in this case 
there would be an actual increase in the hydrion concentration in 
the free water. The water which is thus fixed by the sugar (chang- 
ing from 10H,O to 5H,0 per sucrose molecule) is not available as a 
solvent for the hydrogen ion or for gases, nor is it osmotically 
active. From the data of Jones and Lewis it appears that this 
water is nevertheless chemically active, since the rate of inversion 
is proportional to the total water present, and not merely to the 
free water—a fact which is said to be difficult to explain on any 
supposition other than the above. J. R. P. 


Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by Ferric 
Salts. Van L. Bounson (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 19—54).— 
Ferric salts accelerate the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide to 4 
greater degree than sodium iodide in equivalent concentration. 
With dilute solutions of ferric chloride and nitrate the effect is 
proportional to the concentration; ferric sulphate is less active. 
The catalytic effect is explained by the intermediate formation of 
ferric acid: (1) 2FeR, + 3H,O, + 2H,O—2H,FeO, + 6HR; 
(2) 2H,FeO, + 3H,O,—-2Fe(OH), + 2H,O + 30,; (3) 
2Fe(OH), + 6HR—2FeR, + 6H,O, in which (2) is a measurable 
reaction. Constants were obtained for the unimolecular reaction. 
The specific reaction velocity decreases as the reaction proceeds, 
owing to hydrolysis of the catalyst. Colloidal ferric hydroxide or 
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‘itrogeng basic salts have no catalytic effect. Addition of acid retards the 
action, apparently by reducing the concentration of the inter- 

nediate product. Salts having an ion in common with the catalyst 
rtard the decomposition by decreasing the dissociation of the 
atalyst. Mercuric chloride has very little influence; sodium 
alphate, acetate, and formate delay the reaction, apparently owing 
‘Mio hydrolysis of the resulting ferric salts. A mixture of ferric 
alphate with ferric chloride or nitrate does not accelerate the re- 
ution to so great an extent as would be indicated by the sum of 
the separate effects. Cupric sulphate accelerates the action of ferric 
alphate. Alcohol, which is oxidised by the ferric salt, acts anti- 
atalytically owing to the formation of acetic acid. Glycerol, 
werose, gelatin, carbamide, and acetamide also act anti-catalytically. 


The Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by 
Electrosols and Electrogels of Platinum. ANTONIO DE 


fatty 

1ce of GREGORIO y Rocasotano (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1920, 18, 361—367).— 

their @ The author criticises the hypothesis of Bredig that the catalytic 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is unimolecular. Using 


Pp dectrosols of platinum of varying concentrations (0-001—0-003%), 
the decomposition has been followed over periods up to 10,080 
RNER § minutes. It is shown that, applying the results obtained to the 
—The § usual formula K = 1/t log a/a — x, the values of K show a steady 
n the § diminution with increasing time. 
s due f Applying the results to a modified formula used elsewhere in 
1 due § studying the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by 
ules. § hemase, the values of K showed a similar lack of constancy. 
case J Plotting the values of K obtained against the time, it is shown 
on in f that in the later stages the curve becomes almost parallel to the time 
ang- f axis. In other words, the value of K reaches a constant, and the 
aS @§ reaction becomes unimolecular. 
cally f In order to confirm this, the corresponding platinum gels, obtained 
this | by drying the sols at the ordinary temperature, were used as cata- 
‘sion F lysts. In all cases the reactions were found to be truly unimolecular. 
the | This was also the case where fresh hydrogen peroxide was added 
any § after the reaction had reached the unimolecular stage. 
P. Ii is supposed that the disperse phases of electrosols of platinum 
consist of solid solutions of oxygen in platinum. The catalytic 


pas activity of a sol is proportional to the oxygen concentration in the 
‘og | disperse phase. This concentration of oxygen diminishes as the 
ion, | Taction proceeds, and reaches a minimum in the later stages when 
t is | the reaction becomes unimolecular. G. W. R. 

lve. | Influence of Mercury, Sulphur, Arsenic, and Zinc on the 


Bn Catalytic Activity of Platinum. Epwarp Braprorp MAxTED 
> (T., 1921, 119, 225—233). 


ble Periodic System, Atomic Structure, and Radioactivity. 
on. J Franz Urpacu (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 114—119).—A con- 
ds, § ception of the atomic structure, based on the relationships apparent 
or | from the periodic system, is put forward. This idea leads to an 
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explanation of the many regularities of the periodic system. 


consideration of the phenomena of radioactive disintegration inj} 


connexion with the Kossel valency hypothesis (A., 1916, ii, 243 
leads to an interpretation of other radioactive phenomena, and 
to an explanation of the eighth group of the periodic system and 
to a possibility of explaining the existence of the elements of the 
rare earths. J. F.S. 


The Structure of the Molecule and Chemical Combination. 
(Str) J. J. THomson (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 44, 510—544).—It 
is assumed (cf. Phil. Mag., April, 1919) that in the atom the electrons 
are in equilibrium under their mutual repulsions and the attrac. 
tions exerted upon them by the positive charges. The repulsions 
between electrons are supposed to follow the inverse square law, 
but the force between the electron and the positive charge is more 
complicated and varies with the distance r according to a law 
F(c/r) where c is a length. When r is very large or very small 
compared with c, F(c/r) reduces to 1/r?, but when r is comparable 
with c the force is no longer of simple type, but vanishes at certain 
distances, changing from attraction to repulsion, or vice versa. 
This arrangement is preferred to electrons describing orbits under 
forces varying as the inverse square law, because in the latter 
each electron must have a separate and isolated orbit if the system 
is to be stable and the model becomes too complicated to be of 
assistance. The scattering of light is also not in accordance with 
electrons describing orbits. 

The arrangement of electrons around the central positive charge 
is next considered. If there is only one electron it must be at 
one of the places where the force exerted by the central charge 
vanishes, and the condition of stability requires that the force 
must become attractive when the electron is displaced away from 
the centre and repulsive when it is displaced towards the centre. 
The condition of equilibrium for two electrons is that they shall 
be situated so that the centre is midway between them, and the 
repulsion between them is equal to the attraction exerted by the 
centre on either. Three electrons arrange themselves at the corners 
of an equilateral triangle, four at the corners of a regular tetrahedron, 
and so on. The electrons are on the surface of a sphere with the 
positive charge at the centre. For any number of electrons, these 
must be symmetrically placed so that the force exerted on any 
electron by any other is along the radius and its magnitude the 
same for all. This equilibrium will not be stable unless another 
condition is satisfied, and the limitation thus imposed determines 
the structure of the atom or molecule. It is that the attraction 
due to the central charge is greater than the repulsion due to other 
electrons when one electron is displaced outwards by a small 
distance from its equilibrium position. It is shown in this way 
that, although there may be equilibrium positions with large 
numbers of electrons if the central charge is proportional to the 
number of electrons, the condition of stability is satisfied only by 
a limited number of electrons, provided that the central charge 
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snot to exceed the sum of the charges on the electrons. If the 
yw of force is F(c/r) = H(1 — c/r)/r?, where £ is the central charge, 
his maximum number of electrons is eight, independent of c, if 
ihe electrons are at the corners of a regular polyhedron. It is 
ive if the electrons are in a ring. 

The cube is not the stable arrangement of eight electrons; this 
a twisted polyhedron with eight triangular faces and two four- 
ijded ones. Two such polyhedra may be placed in contact so as 
i have two, three, or four corners in common. When there are 
nore than eight electrons on the surface of a sphere the positive 
tharge at the centre becomes greater than the charges on the 
dectrons, and this governs the structures of atoms and molecules, 
shich must be electrically neutral. 

Atoms may therefore exist with from one to eight electrons on 
the surface of a sphere surrounding a positive charge equal to the 
am of the charges on the electrons. If the central charge is nine, 
ight electrons will form a spherical shell concentric with the central 
darge, and one electron will go outside to find a position of stable 
quilibrium. The external layer of this atom will contain one 
dectron, and in this respect will resemble the atom with unit 
psitive charge and one electron. If the atom contains ten electrons 
there will be two outside the shell, and so on. When the number 
of electrons outside the first shell becomes eight they compose a 
econd complete shell, and so on. There will be a periodicity of 
the number of electrons in the outer shell, this rising from one to 
eight, then dropping to one again, and so on. So far as properties 
depending on the outer layer are concerned, the elements will 
exhibit periodicity similar to that expressed in the periodic law. 

The number of elements included in a period may be greater 
than eight, in the case of elements of high atomic weight. The 
addition of one unit to the positive nuclear charge may lead to 
one additional electron leaving the outer shell and entering a shell 
of the innermost layer. The two atoms will have different atomic 
weights and different central charges, but equal numbers of electrons 
in the outer layers, so that their properties which depend on the 
outer layer (presumably including valency) will be common. When 
there are a great number of electrons in many layers it may require 
the addition of several electrons before a new electron finds its 
way to the outer layer, and there may be a considerable number 
of elements with different atomic weights, but very similar chemical 
properties, such as the transitional elements and the elements of 
the rare earths. The number of electrons in the outer layer is 
supposed to be equal to the number of the group in which the 
element occurs in the periodic table. 

It is shown that an atom with seven electrons in the outer shell, 
such as fluorine, may have the same valency as an atom with only 
one, such as sodium, and that an atom may possess two valencies, 
the sum being always equal to eight. The existence of active 
valencies of seven in alkali metals is, however, not probable on the 
theory. The freedom of motion of the electrons is of importance in 
connexion with the attraction which the atom is likely to experience 
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from other atoms. A mobile electron will move round to face a 
positive atom. 

The distance of the outer ring of electrons from the centre of the 
atom is shown to diminish in atoms of a period from that of least 
to that of greatest atomic weight. It increases again abruptly 
when a new period begins, only to fall throughout the period. This 
differs from Lothar Meyer’s generalisation, in which the minimum 
atomic volumes came at the middle of the periods, but is in agree. 
ment with the results of W. L. Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537). 

Molecules are assumed to be formed by the electrons of the 
atoms acting as couplings; each unit valency bond requires two 
electrons, one belonging to each atom. A double bond is repre. 
sented by four electrons arranged at the corners of a square at 
right angles to the line joining the atomic centres. More com. 
plicated cases are discussed. Molecules may have transitory exist- 
ence which violate the ordinary principles of valency, for example, 
CNe, NF, NOH,, etc. The molecules which survive are those 
showing the smallest tendency to attract other molecules—“ the 
law of survival of the unattractive.” 

The similarity in physical properties of carbon monoxide and 
nitrogen is referred to, and a distinction drawn between carbon 
monoxide and the carbonyl radicle. In the latter two of the 
four electrons of the carbon atom unite it to the oxygen, making 
up with the six electrons of the latter an eight-electron cell around 
the oxygen, leaving two electrons free. The benzene molecule may 
be represented as composed of six cells and thirty electrons. The 
cells may be in contact round a ring with threefold contact between 
each two. As the opposite triangular faces of the twisted cell 
which is the stable configuration for eight electrons are inclined, 
this packing could be done without introducing much strain, and 
the result would be a completely symmetrical structure repre- 
senting the so-called “centric formula.’ A representation of the 
Kekulé formula is also possible; three sets of pairs of cells are 
taken, the cells in one pair having fourfold contact with each 
other, but only double contact with a cell of a neighbouring pair. 

The evidence from positive rays is discussed in detail, and the 
existence of charged atoms and molecules and the magnitudes of 
the charges are shown to be in agreement with the theory. 

The configuration of the molecule may be inferred from the 
scattering of light. The light scattered from an electron or a 
perfectly symmetrical body, such as a spherical molecule, is com- 
pletely polarised in a direction at right angles to the incident beam. 
That scattered from an imperfectly symmetrical body is not com- 
pletely polarised, and the ratio of the minimum to the maximum 
intensity as seen through a Nicol may be taken as an indication 
of the deviation of the scattering body from sphericity. In this 
way it is shown that the symmetry decreases from argon to nitrogen, 
abruptly to oxygen, and again abruptly to carbon dioxide and 
nitrous oxide. The nitrogen molecule appears to contain only 
one cell, the oxygen molecule two, and carbon dioxide and nitrous 
oxide three cells. Other properties are discussed. J. R. P. 
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Theory of Auxiliary Valencies and Water of Crystallisa- 
tion. H. T. F. Ruopes (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 85—87, 
97—99).—A theoretical discussion of the constitution of crystal 
hydrates. After a discussion of Werner’s co-ordination hypothesis, 
the author proposes ring structures for the molecules of salts with 
water of crystallisation which are similar to those for complex 
salts put forward by Friend (T., 1908, 93, 1006).—An examin- 
ation of a list of crystalline hydrates shows that 4% have 1H,O 
of crystallisation, 6%, 2H,O, 8%, 3H,O, 16% 4 and 8H,O, 19%, 5 
and 10H,O, 38%, 6, 7, and 12H,O; 4%, 9H,O; 2%, 15H,O, and 
3%, 18H,0. 

J. F. S. 


Application of the Law of Hydrolysis to the Determination 
of Molecular Weights. H. Corry and (Mite) A. CHaupUN 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 278—280).—From a study of the hydro- 
lysis of sucrose, raffinose, and gentianose by sucrase it is shown that 
if a group of substances of molecular weights, M,, M,, M,... M,, 
are all hydrolysed in an identical manner by the same ferment, and 
the weights of these different substances capable of fixing equal 
quantities of enzyme are given by a4, a, a3... @,, then 

a,/M, =a,/M,=a,/M,= ... =4,/M,. 
W. G. 


Glass Autoclave. Scumipt (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 
34, 37).—An autoclave constructed entirely of glass is mentioned 
which may be used for pressures up to 4 atmospheres. The con- 
struction appears from a drawing to be similar to that of the 
ordinary metal autoclave. The apparatus is fitted with a valve 
which must be moistened with liquid paraffin, and a tap is attached 
whereby gas (carbon dioxide or nitrogen) under pressure may be 
admitted. J. F.S. 


An Automatic Syphon. C. J. Petite (Chem. Weekblad, 
1921, 18, 127).—This device, due to P. H. Bon, consists in fusing 
to the end, a, of one limb of an ordinary syphon tube a consider- 
ably wider concentric tube, b. The lower end of b is closed or 
sealed except for an opening much smaller than the diameter of a. 
Asmall opening, c, is made in the inner tube, a, just below the point 
at which b is fused on. When the limb is plunged into fluid, the 
latter ascends in a much more quickly than in b, since the opening 
in the latter is so small, and closes the opening, c, so that air is 
enclosed in 6 under pressure, and assists the liquid to rise in a. 


8. I. L. 
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The Rectilinear Diameter of Hydrogen. FE. Marnis. 
C. A. Crommetiy, and H. Kamertiscu Onnes (Compt. rend, 
1921, 172, 261—263).—The authors have determined the density 
curves of hydrogen for the liquid and the saturated vapour at the 
same temperatures between the critical point, — 239°91°, and the 
b. p., — 252°66°. The ordinate of the diameter is given by 
y = — 0°063510 — 0°000394026. The angular coefficient of the 
diameter is d = — 0°00039402. The formula of the diameter gives 
for the critical density at — 239°91° A = 0°03, the critical coefficient 
being R@A/z = 3:276. The deviations of the diameter are for 
the most part small, and show that hydrogen obeys the law of 
the rectilinear diameter. W. G. 


Some Properties of Selenium Oxychloride. Vicror 
LENHER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 29—35).—A number of 
the properties of selenium oxychloride (SeOCI,) have been investi- 
gated. It is a nearly colourless liquid, b. p. 176°4° at 726 mm., 
m. p. 8°5°, refractive index at 20°, 1°6516, specific conductivity 
9°6 x 10 at 28°. It absorbs all light up to A = 4050up, and 
is completely miscible with carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, carbon 
disulphide, and benzene, no chemical action taking place in any 
case. Saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons are immiscible with sele- 
nium oxychloride at the ordinary temperature, but when a mixture 
of the higher paraffins (vaselin) and selenium oxychloride are 
heated to 150—160° complete miscibility is obtained. Sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium dissolve in cold selenium oxychloride, but 
when heated, reactions take place, in the case of sulphur the 
products are selenium monochloride, sulphur monochloride, and 
sulphur dioxide, tellurium is converted into the tetrachloride. 
Red phosphorus attacks cold selenium oxychloride with develop- 
ment of heat and light, whilst yellow phosphorus reacts explosively. 
Bromine and iodine dissolve in selenium oxychloride to produce 
very active solutions, which are coloured reddish-brown and violet 
respectively. Boron, silicon, and carbon are not attacked by the 
oxychloride. Most of the metals react with the oxychloride to 
form the chloride of the metal and selenium monochloride, thus 
aluminium, zinc, bismuth, and tin react readily, calcium, copper, 
magnesium, chromium, lead, nickel, arsenic, cadmium, cobalt, gold, 
and platinum are slowly attacked, potassium reacts explosively, 
whilst sodium is not affected by the oxychloride even when it is 
distilled over the metal. Iron reacts slowly with the cold oxy- 
chloride, but the reaction is accelerated on heating, titanium is 
only acted on at high temperatures, and there is no action with 
tungsten. Selenium oxychloride dissolves selenium dioxide, arsenic 
trioxide, vanadium pentoxide, and molybdenum trioxide; in the 
last three cases a reaction takes place. A reversible photochemical 
reaction occurs with the solution of molybdenum trioxide; in 
bright light the solution becomes indigo-blue in a few minutes, 
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and this when kept in subdued light fades to pale yellow in a few 
hours. The oxides of aluminium, thorium, the rare earths, titanium, 
zirconium, niobium, and tantalum are not attacked, but uranium 
oxide is slowly attacked at ordinary temperatures. Tellurium is 
dissolved, but may be regained by distilling the solvent. Sulphur 
trioxide dissolves in the oxychloride to form a thick, heavy solution, 
which is a powerful solvent. This mixture will dissolve the oxides 
of aluminium, chromium, the rare earths, titanium, niobium, 
molybdenum, vanadium, and uranium, but will not dissolve the 
oxides of zirconium or tungsten, and dissolves tantalum oxide but 
sightly. The reactions of selenium oxychloride with a number of 
carbonates, sulphides, carbides, and other compounds are described. 
It is remarkable that calcium hydride, carbide, and phosphide do 
not react with cold selenium oxychloride, but the two latter com- 
pounds react slowly on boiling. Barium sulphate is peptised by 
selenium oxychloride, a gel is formed much like aluminium hydr- 
oxide, which is changed to the ordinary form by treatment with 
water. Chromium trioxide or potassium dichromate dissolves in 
selenium oxychloride to form a red solution, which on heating 
evolves chromy! chloride. Saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons are 
only slowly attacked even on heating, whilst unsaturated aliphatic 
hydrocarbons and terpenes react violently with the oxychloride. 
Benzene hydrocarbons form physical mixtures. Protein materials, 
such as hair, silk, and leather, dissolve in the cold oxychloride, but 
cellulose is neither dissolved nor attacked. Vegetable and fish oils 
are acted on much in the same way as by sulphur monochloride ; 
with linseed oil a rubber-like mass is produced. Menhaden oil 
reacts with selenium oxychloride to form a waterproof rubber-like 
mass. Pure rubber, vulcanised rubber, and vulcanite are all 
chemically attacked by the oxychloride. Gums, resins, shellac, 
dried paints, lacquer, agar, celluloid, gelatin, and glue are dissolved 
by cold selenium oxychloride. Natural asphalts, resins, and bitu- 
mens dissolve with ease in selenium oxychloride in the cold when 
they are unsaturated. but substances like ozokerite behave like 
the paraffins. With coal and carbon selenium oxychloride extracts 
the bituminous and resinous materials, and leaves a carbonaceous 
residue. In handling selenium oxychloride the same care is used 
as with any other corrosive liquid; it has no other physiological 
action beyond that of the action of the hydrochloric acid produced 
when its vapours are hydrolysed in contact with the mucous 
membrane. J. F. S. 


The System, Iodine-Tellurium. Study of the Vaporisation. 
A. DamrEens (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 447—450).—A study of the 
vaporisation of different mixtures of iodine and tellurium tetra- 
iodide in a vacuum confirms the results previously obtained from 
a thermal study of the system, iodine-tellurium (this vol., ii, 110). 

W. G. 


Photoelectric Photometry of the Luminosity of Active 
Nitrogen. E. von ANGERER (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 97— 
102).—A method is described whereby by means of a photo- 
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electric cell, a variable feeble light intensity may be measured 
from second to second. It is shown that the lag of the photo- 
electric cell is so slight that for such purposes it may be neglected. 
The arrangement described has been used to determine the rate 
at which the luminosity of active nitrogen disappears. A glass 
globe 47 cm. diameter was filled at a suitable pressure with chemi- 
cally pure nitrogen and used as an electrodeless tube. After the 
current was broken it was found that the bulb glowed for two anda 
half minutes when strongly excited, and in any case it was possible 
to read a watch for fifteen seconds after the current was switched 
off. It is shown that the reciprocal of the light intensity is prae- 
tically proportional to time which has elapsed from the breaking 
of the exciting circuit, which implies that the reaction accompanying 
the luminosity is bimolecular. J. F.S. 


Demonstration of the After-glow of Active Nitrogen by 
Means of an Electrodeless Ring Current. J. ZENNECK 
(Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 102—103. Compare preceding ab- 
stract).—An electrodeless globe 46°5 cm. diameter and filled with 
chemically pure nitrogen is encircled by a simple wire circuit 
47°5 cm. long, which is connected with four large Leyden jars 
and a spark gap. The system is fed by a Boas resonance induction 
apparatus for fifty-period alternating current. Using such an 
arrangement, the after-glow is visible for about thirtyseconds. The 
glow is very intense and of an orange-yellow colour at first, which 
slowly changes to a greenish-yellow colour. J. F.S. 


The Actual State of the Synthesis of Ammonia by Hyper- 
pressures. GrorGEes CLAUDE (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 442— 
444. Compare A., 1920, ii, 30, 173).—The apparatus previously 
described (loc. cit.) is modified so as to carry out the compression 
of the mixed gases in one stage and materially to increase the 
yield. W. G. 


The Fusion of Carbon. Evcen Ryscukewrtscu (Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 57—64).—The carbon electrodes of a re- 
sistance furnace, after a run of from eight to twelve hours, showed 
unquestionable signs of having partly melted at the points of 
contact with the graphite which served as the resistance of the 
furnace. At the end of the run both the resistance material and 
the electrode ends were practically pure graphite, containing 
99°9°, of carbon. The results of other investigators on the fusi- 
bility of carbon, Moissan, Despretz, La Rosa, and Lummer, are 
discussed. [Compare J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 178a.] 

E. H. R. 


Topochemical Reactions. Formation of Carbon at Con- 
tact Substances. V. Kontiscnirrer and A. NAceti (Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 45—76. Compare A., 1919, ii, 151, 152, 
156).—The authors have investigated the nature of the carbon 
deposited when carbon monoxide is passed through a tube con- 
taining a metallic accelerator heated at 500° (compare Gruner, 
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A., 1871, 798; Schenck and Zimmermann, A., 1903, ii, 423; Schenck 
and Heller, A., 1905, ii, 519, 526; Smits, A., 1906, ii, 71). The 
accelerators employed comprised powdered nickel and cobalt, 

wdered and reduced iron, electrolytic nickel, nickel filings, rolled 
metallic foil, and both smooth and rough electrolytic deposits of 
various metals. 

The structure of the carbon separated is found to be influenced 
by the character of the contact metal, the temperature of the 
reaction, and the state of subdivision of the accelerator. Cobalt 
yields a graphitic carbon of markedly different nature from that 
obtained with iron or nickel; the similarity of the results obtained 
with electrolytic and powdered cobalt indicates a specific action 
of the metal. Neither with reduced nor with powdered iron is 
the formation of graphite favoured by raising the temperature of 
the reaction; increase in the degree of subdivision of this metal 
does, however, favour the development of the graphitic type. 

In comparison with the carbon of electrolytic deposits which 
exhibits strongly graphitic properties, that deposited on powders, 
with the exception of powdered cobalt, more nearly resembles soot 
inappearance and behaviour. The view that a continuous gradation 
exists between the different forms of carbon is thus supported, and 
it is further evident that, under similar external conditions, the 
formation of one or another product may be obtained from one 
and the same chemical reaction merely by alteration of the structure 
of the locality of the reaction. Zz. Me 2 


The Combustion of Carbon in the Presence of Oxides. 
E. BercerR and L. Detmas (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 68 
77)—An examination of the behaviour of two types of carbon, 
when intimately mixed with small amounts, not exceeding 4%, 
of different metallic oxides, and heated to their ignition points. A 
certain number of these oxides facilitate the combustion of the 
carbon in air. A certain number of other oxides cause a diminution 
in the proportion of carbon monoxide produced in the combustion 
of the carbon alone. Among the most active are those which are 
known as good catalysts for various oxidation processes. 

W. G. 


Absorption of Carbon Monoxide by Cuprous Ammonium 
Carbonate Solutions. Ww. R. Harnsworrn and E. Y. Titus 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1—11).—The volume of carbon 
monoxide absorbed by stated volumes of cuprous ammonium 
carbonate solution has been determined for various concentrations 
of the solution at temperatures, 1°, 11°, 40°, 50°, and 60°, and at 
various pressures. The absorption capacity of a solution having 
a’ given cuprous content is dependent on the free ammonia con- 
tent of the solution and the partial pressure of the carbon monoxide 
above it, as well as the concentration of the cuprous copper. Under 
the experimental conditions the absorption takes place with the 
formation of an unstable compound which probably contains one 
nolecule of carbon monoxide to each gram-atom of cuprous copper. 
Cu,(NHy)onCO, + 2CO + 4H,O = Cu,(NH3)gnCO3,2CO,4H,0. 
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Cupric copper is reduced to cuprous copper fairly rapidly by 
carbon monoxide according to the equation 2Cu(NH,),CO, + 00 
+ 2H,O = Cug(NHg)yxCO, -+ 2(NH,)CO, ++ (4 — 2n)NH5, * whilst 
the reduction of cuprous copper to metallic copper is comparatively 
a much slower process, and occurs according to the equation 
Cu,(NH3)gnCO, + CO + 2H,O = 2(NH,),CO, + 2Cu + (2m — 4)NH, 
Small amounts of oxygen present in the gaseous mixtures, from 
which the carbon monoxide is to be removed, prevent the precipi- 
tation of copper and increase the absorption capacity of the solution, 
The carbon monoxide can be almost completely removed from the 
absorption solution by heating it at 75° at atmospheric pressur 
in an inert atmosphere, and the solution may then be used again 
for further absorption of carbon monoxide. J. FS. 


Carbon Dioxide in Water of the Gulf of Mexico. Rocn 
©. Wetts (U.S. Geo. Sur., Prof. Paper, 120A, 1918, pp. 1—16)—§- 
The total carbon dioxide in the sea-water of the Gulf of Mexico 
increases with the depth, that is, with decreasing temperatur, 
and the amounts found are very near, though slightly belov, 
those required for equilibrium with atmospheric carbon dioxide.) 
Determinations of the total quantity of base present as carbonate 
and hydrogen carbonate were also made; this quantity apparently 
increases slightly with decreasing temperature. An exact con- 
putation of the “free” carbon dioxide in the water was not possible, 
but the results indicated that no appreciable error is made when 
the total carbon dioxide found is expressed as a mixture of carbonatefi! 
and hydrogen carbonate. E. H. R. 


Silicic Acid Gels. Rosertr Scuwarz (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 


28, 77—81).—The solubility of silicic acid in ammonia has beenf Hig 


studied. It is shown that a solution of silicic acid in ammonia 
may be separated into two fractions, one which will pass through 
the finest ultra-filter and therefore consists of molecular disperse 
silicic acid, that is, ammonium silicate, and the other, which is 
retained by the ultra-filter and consists of colloidal silicic acid. Theffi 
amount of dissolved silicic acid has been estimated at various 
periods after solution, and it is found that the amount increases with 
time; thus eight hours after solution 30-6% of a given silicic acid 
gel was dissolved, 16-0°% was in the colloidal condition, and 53-4% 
was undissolved, but in ninety-five hours 63-9°% was dissolved, 
8-1% was in colloidal solution, and 28-0°, was undissolved. From 
which it is deduced that the colloidal solution is the first stage of the 
solution and that the true solution is a secondary reaction following 
the formation of the colloidal solution. J.F.S. 


Measurement of Vapour Pressures of certain Potassium 
Compounds. Daniexi Jackson and Jerome J. Moraean (J. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 110—118).—A method described by 
von Wartenberg (A., 1912, ii, 1137; 1913, ii, 47) was adapted to the 
determination of the vapour pressures of potassium compounds 
with the following results, the values being given in mm. of mercury : 
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Hydroxide, 8 mm. at, 795°. Chloride, 1-54 mm., at 801°; 8-33 
mm. at 948°; 24-1 mm. at 1044°. Carbonate, 1-68 mm. at 970°; 
, . Sulphate, 0-4 mm. at 1130°. Natural silicates 

0mm. at 1130—1335°. 
From the results obtained for potassium chloride, together with 


‘Athe boiling point of this compound as given by Borgstrom, the 


ecipi- 
lution, 


Nernst vapour pressure formula for potassium chloride has been 
calculated to be : 
Log P = — 5326/7 + 1-75 log T + 0-000511 7’ — 0-7064. 
W. P.S. 


Crystal Structures of the Ammonium Haloids Above and 
Below the Transition Temperatures. Guy BarTLetTT and 
Irvinc Lanemurr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 84—91).— 
Ammonium chloride, bromide, and iodide are polymorphous and 
have well-defined transition temperatures. X-ray crystal analysis 


by Hull’s method (A., 1919, ii, 1168) shows that the high temper- 
Bature form of each of these substances has a simple cubic structure 
ide. @ like sodium chloride, each ion being surrounded by six equidistant 


ins of the opposite polarity. The ordinary or low temperature 


-Biorms of the chloride and bromide show a centred cubic structure, 
.geach ion being surrounded by eight equidistant ions of the opposite 
Jpoarity, arranged as the corners of a cube about its centre. These 


results furnish confirmatory evidence that the ammonium ion has 
tetrahedral symmetry, while the alkali and halogen ions are cubic 
in shape. Low temperatures, high pressures, and anions of small 
atomic volume cause the shape of the ammonium ions to be a factor 
of predominating importance in determining the crystal structure. 
High temperatures, low pressures, and anions of large volume make 
the shape of the ammonium ion of relatively less importance, so that 
under these conditions ammonium salts tend to become isomorphous 
with the corresponding potassium salts. The following data have 


is been Obtained : Ammonium chloride, at 20°, distance between like 


ins 1,, 3°859° A.U., distance between unlike ions l,, 3-342°A.U., 


ious{ density (calculated) D 1-536; at 250°, 1,, 4-620 A.U., 1, 3-266 A.U., 


D 1-265; ammonium bromide, at 20°, 1,, 3-988, /,, 3-453, D, 2-548; 
at 250°, 1,, 4-88, 1,, 3-45, D, 1-972; ammonium iodide, at 20°, /,, 
5090, 1,, 3-62, D, 2-563. J.F.S. 


Distribution of a Strong Electrolyte between Water and 
Benzene. ArtHuR E. Huu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
%4—268).—The molecular weight of silver perchlorate has been 
ietermined in benzene solution, and it is shown that this salt exists 
in benzene solution as single molecules as well as in polymerised 
nolecules of double and triple molecular weight. The average 


#uolecular weight up to a concentration 0-14N is expressed by the 
Vequation MW = C®!7/1-571 x 10-. In benzene solution there is 


to electrolytic dissociation, except possibly of the same order as 


sf that of pure water. Silver perchlorate is soluble in chlorobenzene, 
‘Bxycerol, acetic acid, toluene, and nitrobenzene. It is soluble in 


water at 25° to the extent of 2386 grams per litre of water, and in 
VOL. OXX. 10 
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anhydrous benzene to the extent 45-29 grams per litre of solution. 
The saturated aqueous solution has Df 2-806, whilst the saturated 
benzene solution has Dj 0-9053. A method is put forward fo; 
calculating the concentration of the three different species of silver 
perchlorate molecules in benzene solution, and curves are drawn for 
these concentrations. Distribution experiments show that water 
extracts the salt completely from its benzene solution up to a 
concentration 2-3N in the aqueous layer. The experiments are 
interpreted as evidence that silver perchlorate, apparently a typical 
salt, is completely ionised in water at higher as well as at low 
concentration. J. F.S. 


Crystallisation in Ternary Systems of the Chlorides of 
Univalent and Bivalent Metals. II. Tu. Lixzsiscn and Enr. 
Vortiscu (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1920, 426—442, 
See A., 1917, ii, 248).—Previous investigations are extended by a 
consideration of the formation of solid solutions. The systems 
NaCl-SrCl,-BaCl, and KCl-SrCl,-BaCl, were investigated and the 
results shown in the form of curves. J.R.P. 


Devitrification of Glass : A Surface Phenomenon : Repair 
of Crystallised Glass Apparatus. Apert F. O. Germany 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 11—14).—The devitrification of 
glass in a blowpipe flame is not due to the formation of crystal 
nuclei within the mass of the glass, but is a surface phenomenon 
due to the expulsion of water and carbon dioxide, and possibly when 
the glass is heated for a long time to the volatilisation of sodium 
oxide. To prevent such devitrification in old glass, it is sufficient 
to remove the surface layer by washing with diluted hydrofluoric 
acid solution before heating it. Old apparatus which has been 
broken may thus be repaired if the places to be heated are 
thoroughly washed with diluted hydrofluoric acid. J. F.S. 


Reactions producing Magnesium. CamiLtte Marienon 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 381—383).—The following three reactions 
are suggested as possible methods of preparation of magnesium :— 


(1) MgCly x1 + Calg vor = CaCly wor + 2C or + Mg a1 + 22°4 cal. 
(2) MgO sol + CaC, "eee CaO sol + 2C sol + Mg sol ~— 8-4 cal. 
(3) MgOMgCle oi + 2CACg 51 = CaOCACI 501 + 4C gor + 2M oor — 2°2 cal. 


Taking into account the heat of vaporisation of magnesium, it is 
shown that the absorption of heat per atom of magnesium volatilised 
is least for the first reaction and greatest for the second. It is 
possible to obtain magnesium by these methods, but reaction (2), 
carried out with a calcined dolomite, only proceeded very slowly 
even at 1300°. Reaction (1) involves the preparation of anhydrous 
magnesium chloride, which is a delicate and costly process. Attempts 
to apply these processes on a semi-industrial scale were not ~~ 
ful. 7. G. 


The Crystal Structure of Magnesium Oxide. Rati 
W. G. Wyoxorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1921, [v], 1, 138—152).—Laue 
photographs and X-ray spectrum measurements were made 0D 
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crystals of magnesium oxide, and the results were analysed with the 
help of the theory of space groups (this vol., ii, 245) in the hope of 
obtaining a unique solution of the structure of the crystals. The 
Y-ray spectrum measurements do not settle the number of chemical 
molecules in the space unit, the alternatives being 4 and 32, and 
at the same time the class of symmetry is left in doubt. If the 
symmetry is holohedral cubic, the only possible simple solution is 
a structure similar to that of sodium chloride. Certain groupings 
showing tetartohedral symmetry, and some more complicated holo- 
hedral arrangements with thirty-two molecules associated in the 
wit would, however, be indistinguishable from the sodium chloride 


grouping with the experimental means at present available. 
E. H. R. 


Crystalline Magnesium Carbonate. T. C. N. BRoEKsMIT 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 210—212).—The amorphous pre- 
cipitate obtained by addition of sodium carbonate to magnesium 
sulphate in solution, said in the literature to be a basic carbonate, is 
found to become crystalline after a time. Exactly similar crystals 
are obtained from calcium salts under the same conditions. The 
compound may be that obtained by Schmidt by keeping the clear 
solution obtained by passing carbon dioxide into a suspension of 
amorphous magnesium carbonate, when crystals said to have the 
composition MgCO,,3H,O separated in needles. The same crystals 
are Obtained if potassium carbonate or hydrogen carbonate or 
ammonium carbonate is used, and it is shown that the compound is 
not a double salt. 8. I. L. 


Coloration of Zinc Sulphide by the Action of Light. 
Yosnicut Nisyizawa (J. Tokyo Chem. Soc., 1920, 41, 1054—1064).— 
Zine sulphide is tinged with light brown or light grey colour by 
exposure to light or by heating at 60—70°. The coloration is 
promoted by the presence of magnesium chloride or sulphate, zinc 
sulphate, or calcium chloride or sulphate, whilst the presence of a 
minute quantity of the following substances : multivalent alcohols, 
sugars, starch, oxalic acid, tartrates magnesium hydroxide, etc., in- 
hibits the change. O’Brien (A., 1915, ii, 98) ascribed the color- 
ation to the decomposition of zine sulphide into zinc and sulphur, 
but samples which have not been coloured by exposure to light 
also yield zinc when treated with acetic acid. The author attempted 
to detect free sulphur in coloured samples, but without success, 
and suggests the cause of the colour to be the polymerisation of 
zine sulphide, this being probable from the position of zine in the 
periodic table. Lithopone can be made light-proof by mixing it 
with reagents such as those mentioned above. K. K. 


Phosphorescence and Fusion of Sulphides of the Second 
Group, particularly Zinc Sulphide. Erica TimpE and 
ArtrHuR ScHLEEDE (Centr. Min., 1921, 154—158).—A further 
account of work already published (A., 1920, ii, 723, 757). 

E. 


H. R. 
10—2 
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Cuprous Oxide obtained by Reduction. V. V. Sarm 
(Chem. News, 1921, 122, 99—100).—The yellow substance formed 
by reduction of an alkaline cupric salt with dextrose does not 
appear to be pure cuprous oxide. It contains a considerable amount§f: 
of cuprous hydroxide which persists even after heating at 110°. 
On boiling the yellow substance with water a small portion remains 
suspended after boiling is discontinued, whilst most of it imme. 
diately settles as a granular powder. The heavier portion is not 
so bright in colour as the lighter one. When a drop or two off: 
sulphuric acid is added to the lighter suspension it dissolves, giving 
a clear, colourless solution, which remains colourless on the addition 
of ammonia and only turns blue on keeping in the air. On treating 
the heavier portion with sulphuric acid it gives a blue solution 
of cupric sulphate and leaves metallic copper. When the yellow§: 
powder is shaken with ether a small portion dissolves and gives a 
bluish-green solution, and the powder loses its brightness and 
becomes dull yellow in colour. On heating the yellow substance 
gently in a tube, a thin, green coating is formed in the cooler parts 
of the tube and red cuprous oxide is left behind. It is held that 
the yellow product contains in addition to cuprous oxide 2—3°, 
of water and an appreciable quantity of cuprous hydroxide. If 
sucrose is used instead of dextrose only red cuprous oxide is formed, 


irrespective of the temperature and method of reduction. 
J. FS. 


Fractional Precipitation. Pierre Jo.rBois, RopertT Bossvzt, 
and CHEvRyY (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 373—375).—Using the 
apparatus previously described (A., 1920, ii, 107, 112), the author 
have followed the different phases in the fractional precipitate 
of a solution containing copper and silver nitrates by sodium 
hydroxide, and of a solution containing nickel and cobalt chlorides 
by the same reagent. It is shown that, in the first case, none 
of the silver is precipitated as silver hydroxide until sufficient 
sodium hydroxide has been added to precipitate the whole of the 
copper. Thus the fractionation is quantitative. In the second 
case the fractionation is imperfect. The precipitate is always 
richer in nickel than in cobalt. ; 


Gallium. Its Electrolytic Behaviour, Purification, Melt- 
ing Point, Density, Coefficient of Expansion, Compressi- 
bility, Surface Tension, and Latent Heat of Fusion. THEopor! 
W. Ricuarps and SyLvEesTEeR Boyer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 
43, 274—294).—The purification of gallium, its electrolytic behaviour, 
and several of its physical constants have been investigated. It 
is shown that the single electrode potential of gallium is not easily 
reproducible at a constant value. It reached as a maximum 
only —0°30 volt in 0°1N solution (the calomel electrode being taken 
as + 0°56 volt), apparently placing gallium between indium and 
zine in the electrochemical series. On the other hand, gallium is 
distinctly more difficult to precipitate electrolytically from acid 
solutions than zinc. From this behaviour gallium might be expected 
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to have a single electrode potential of at least —0°7. It may be 
cipitated in weakly acid solutions if a sufficiently large current 
density is employed. A possible explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency is to ascribe a mild degree of passivity to gallium— 
‘An explanation in keeping with the fact that pure gallium preci- 
jitates copper only very slowly from its solutions. After pre- 
‘Biminary purification by electrolysis, which easily eliminates indium 
aid many other metals, pure gallium was freed from zinc by ignition 
ina high vacuum or by crystallisation, giving material of constant 
melting point. The melting point on the international hydrogen 
wale is 29°75°. The purest material has D 5904 for the solid and 
) 6095 for the liquid, both at the melting point. The expansion 
(00531 ¢.c. per gram on solidification is shown not to be due to 
impurities. The compressibility of solid gallium at 20° is 0:0000020 
ad that of the liquid about twice as great. The coefficient of 
cubical expansion of solid gallium is 0°000055. Hence D®® = 5°907 
ad its atomic volume 11°85. The surface tension of liquid gallium 
in carbon dioxide at 30° is 36°54 mg./mm. The latent heat of 
fwion, calculated by the Clapeyron formula and the change of 
the melting point with pressure, was found to be 19°04 cal. per 
gam at 173 megabars pressure, that is, the melting point is lowered 
)00207° by an increase in pressure of one atmosphere. J. F. 8. 


Separation of Gallium from Indium and Zinc by Frac- 
tional Crystallisation of the Casium Gallium Alum. 
Putre E. Brownine and Lyman E. Porter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 126).—Fractionation of a solution of a mixture of gallium 
and indium cesium alums containing gallium and indium in the 
ratio GagO, : In,O, = 26°5 : 73°5 gave a first crop of crystals con- 
taining the oxide in the ratio Ga,O,: In,O, = 14°9: 85:1. After 
five fractions had been obtained it was found that the first con- 
sisted entirely of gallium, whilst the fifth contained the two oxides 
in the ratio Ga,O,:In,O, = 0°6:99°4. Recrystallisation of a 
mixture of zinc sulphate and gallium cesium alum of the com- 
position 2 grams of ZnO and 1°0 gram of cesium gallium alum gave 
on the first recrystallisation crystals containing Ga,O,: ZnO = 98: 
2,and after the second recrystallisation no zinc could be detected. 

J. F.S. 


Reduction by Metals in Acid Solutions. I. The Reduc- 
tion of Acid Ferric Sulphate Solutions by Zinc and Mag- 
nesium. Samuet SuaDEN (T., 1921, 119, 233—238). 


System and Constitution of Derivatives of Molybdic 


lyf Acid. II. L. Forstn (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 327—330. 


Compare this vol., ii, 205)—The author considers that the most 
probable formula for metamolybdice acid is [Mo,,0,.H,]H,, and 
gives for it a constitutional formula showing it as a product of 
condensation of four molecules of molybdic acid (loc. cit.). He has 
converted molybdic acid into metamolybdic acid by warming it 
with hydrochloric acid and a little nitric acid. 
10* 
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Identity of Trechmann’s ‘‘8-Tin'’ with Stannous Syl. 
phide. L. J. Spencer (Min. Mag., 1921, 19, 113—123).—A pp. 
examination of the original material described by C. O. Trech. 
mann in 1879 (A., 1882, 576) as an orthorhombic modification of 
tin proves that he made his crystallographic determinations op 
crystals of one kind (namely, stannous sulphide), whilst the 
chemical analysis was made on crystals of another kind (namely, 
metallic tin). Tin is therefore dimorphous, and not trimorphous, 
“white tin” being tetragonal and “grey tin” cubic. Ortho- 
rhombic crystals (a: 6b: c = 0°3874 : 1 : 0°3558, Trechmann) of fi; 
stannous sulphide, SnS, are produced, under certain conditions, fj 
in considerable quantity during the process of tin smelting. The 
material has the form of thin, flexible plates and scales with an 
iron-black colour and metallic lustre, somewhat resembling graphite 
in appearance and hardness (H2). It dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid with evolution of hydrogen sulphide. Analysis of material 
from which globules of tin and needles of iron stannide could not 
be separated gave: Sn 81°48, Fe 1°70, 81514, insoluble 0°99, 
total 99°22, D 5°52, corresponding with SnS 72-2, Sn 150, FeSn, 
12°8%, and re-calculated D for the SnS 5:0 (previous determinations 
range from 4°852 to 6°557). The associated tetragonal needles 
of iron stannide are tin-white with brilliant metallic lustre, brittle, 
and non-magnetic. They dissolve in hydrochloric acid with evolu- 
tion of hydrogen. Analysis gave Sn 84°94, Fe 13°48, S 0°24, total 


98°66, D 7°77, corresponding with FeSn,. Rhombohedral tin fd 


arsenide, Sn,As, (Sn 70°22—70°62, As 29°78—29°38%) was pre- 
pared by J. E. Stead by slowly cooling an alloy containing Sn 95, 
As 5%; the crystals (a:c = 1: 1°2538) have the form of thin 
graphite-like scales. L. J.S. 


Preparation of Insoluble Thorium Compounds [Double 
Metaphosphate and Sulphate of Thorium]. Liypsay Licw 
Co., Brit. Pat., 156892)—A double metaphosphate and sulphate 
of thorium, Th(PO,),SO,, of the same composition but purer than 
the compound obtained by heating with sulphuric acid at a high 
temperature a natural mineral containing thorium and _phos- 
phates such as monazite sand (cf. U.S. Pat., 1323735), is pre- 
pared in the form of white, acicular crystals by dissolving 120 grams 
of thorium sulphate, Th(SO,).,8H,0, in 50 c.c. of 80° phosphoric 
acid, and heating for ten hours at 280°. Water and sulphuric acid § 
fumes are evolved and the product forms a nearly solid, crystalline 
mass, insoluble in water or in dilute acids. The same substance 
is also obtained by heating thorium phosphate with an equal weight fi 
of sulphuric acid, preferably in presence of 20—40°%, of phosphoric § 4s 
acid, for ten hours at a temperature above 260°. G. F. M. 


Preparation of Spongy Platinum. R. Fervuicen (Ber. 
1921, 54, [B], 360—361).—The following method yields a material 
which does not tend to pass into colloidal solution during the 
process of washing and before removal of the chloride is complete. 

A solution of chloroplatinic acid (5 grams) in water (5 c.c.) 18 
mixed with formaldehyde solution (40%, 7 c.c.), and sodium 
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hydroxide (5 grams) dissolved in water (10 c.c.) is gradually added. 
. ithe mixture is allowed to remain for half an hour at the ordinary 
. temperature, then heated for fifteen minutes at 55° and poured into 
a half-litre flask half full of water. The flask is agitated violently 
for a few minutes, which causes the precipitate to settle in coarse 
particles leaving an almost colourless supernatant liquor. The 
Blatter is decanted and the precipitate is washed with water strongly 
Ecidified with acetic acid, which again causes the formation of 
-Bcoarse particles which can now be washed as requisite without 
showing any tendency to pass into the colloidal state. The metal 
[hs finally filtered and dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. Great 
caution must be observed in the subsequent admission of air into 
the desiccator as the metal readily becomes incandescent owing to 
absorption of oxygen. Previous to use, it is advisable to grind 


and wash it once more. A very active catalyst is thus obtained. 
H. W. 


Action of Hydrochloric Acid on the Tetroxides of Osmium 
and Ruthenium. Heryrich Remy (J. pr. Chem., 1920, [ii], 
101, 341—352).—The contradiction between the observation of 
Milbauer (A., 1918, ii, 202) that osmium tetroxide is decomposed 
by concentrated hydrochloric acid at the ordinary temperature, 
_ffand that of Ruff and Mugdan (A., 1919, ii, 108) that no action 
wcurs, is due to differences in the strengths of acid employed. 
Acid with D>1-°160 reacts at the ordinary temperature, giving 
.fomium tetrachloride (compare Milbauer, Joc. cit.); ruthenium 
tetroxide reacts still more easily (compare Ruff and Mugdan, loc. 
cit.), forming the trichloride. J.K 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


sj A New Variety of Antimoniferous Bismuth Sulphide. 
8S. Piva DE Résres (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1920, 18, 335—338).— 
An antimoniferous variety of bismuth sulpho-telluride has been 
found associated with oruetite (A., 1919, ii, 235). The minerals 
Bute almost identical in appearance, colour, etc., but differ slightly 
inhardness. The new variety has D 6°8, whilst oruetite has D 7°8. 
4s a criterion for the separation of fragments of the two varieties, 
dectrical conductivity has been used. The composition of the 
pw variety is as follows : 

Bi. Sb. Pb. Sn. S. Te-Se. Cu. As. 

73°38 4-50 0-82 0-09 17-08 4-98 trace trace 
The composition corresponds with the formula 

8Bi,S,,Sb,S85, Bi,(Se,Te)s. 

G. W. R. 


10* 2 
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Minerals. from Slata, is. H. BuTTGENBACH (Bull 
Soc. frang. Min., 1920, 43, 24—67).—A crystallographic descriptig 
of fine crystals of cerussite, anglesite, etc. Colourless crystals ¢ 
calcite enclose brown filaments, which, as shown by the following 
analysis, consist of a hydroxide of iron and aluminium with th 
composition 3A],0,,3Fe,03,2H,O : 

CaO.  Fe,0,. Al,0;.  H,0. CO,. Total. 
53°44 2°54 1-58 0-38 42-02 99-96 
L. J. §. 


Sarcopside from New Hampshire. Epw. F. Hotpzy 
(Amer. Min., 1920, 5, 99—102, 166).—This mineral (M. Websky, 
1868) has sometimes been regarded as altered triplite. It is, 
however, probably a distinct species, as shown by an exminatioy 
of fresh material found in pegmatite at Deering, New Hampshire. 
This forms irregular slabs with fibrous structure and silky lustr. 
The colour is flesh-red to lavender, but soon alters on exposure tof 
blue, green, or brown; the streak is pale straw-yellow. D 34, 
H 4, »1°725. Analysis gave : 

Total less 
Fe,0,. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. P,O,. F. H,O. Insol. O forf, 
1:70 39°87 10°83 438 O68 33°26 435 1°53 3°22 97°99 

Neglecting water (which is expelled below 110°) and calculating 
all the iron as ferrous, this gives the formula 2R,P,0,,RF, a 
R,F,(PO,),, in which the ratios lie between those of triplite and 
apatite. Griphite is perhaps an impure form of —— : 

L. J. 8. 


Trigonite and Dixenite, Two New Minerals from Langban, 
Sweden. Gust. Fink (Geol. Fér. Férh., 1920, 42, 436—452)— 
Trigonite is found together with native lead in crevices in dolomite. 
The crystals are monoclinic with domatic hemihedrism (clinohedral 
class), and have the form of triangular wedges; 

a:b:c = 1-07395 : 1: 1-65897, 8 = 91° 31’. 

They are sub-transparent with sulphur-yellow colour and vitreow 
to adamantine lustre. D 8-28, H 2—3; refractive indices « 2-08,A[™* 
y 2:16. Easily soluble in dilute nitric acid. Analysis I, by RPMs 
Mauzelius, gives the formula Pb;MnH(AsO,),. e 
As,0,. SiO, PbO. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. H,0O. Insol. Total. 
I. 28°83 _ 63°40 O15 679 OF23 O11 O81 O13 1004 
II. 30°55 8°66 — 454 4894 028 050 338 — 1003? 

Dixenite forms aggregates of thin folia in crevices of fine-grained 
hematite or in dolomite. It is black and sub-translucent with 
resinous to metallic lustre; by transmitted light a glowing red; 
optically uniaxial and positive. X-ray photographs show it to bef, 
rhombohedral or hexagonal. D 4-20, H 3—4, mean refractive index 
1-96. Easily soluble in hydrochloric acid with separation of patt 
of the silica. Analysis Il, by R. Mauzelius, gives the formuli 
(MnOH),Mn,SiO0,(AsO,), or MnSiO, + 2(MnOH)MnAsO,. sé 

L. J. 8. 
* Including P,O, 0°09, CuO 3°38. 
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Armangite, a new Arsenite from Langban, Sweden. 
¢. AmmnorF and R. Mavzetius (Geol. Fér. Férh., 1920, 42, 301— 
99).—The mineral occurs in calcite veins with barytes, fluorite, 
. Biematite, etc. Crystals are rhombohedral (a: c = 1 : 1-3116); H 4, 

4-23. Colour black, streak brown, thin slices brown to yellow; op- 

Hiically uniaxial and negative ; refractive indices high (> 1-79, < 1-93), 
Analysis by R. Mauzelius gave : 

45,0, Sb,Os. PbO. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. H,O. CO,. Insol. Total. 

292 0°40 0°32 2°19 45°06 2°83 0°49 O-71 5°08 0°20 100°20 
The mineral dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid with separation 
9 arsenic trioxide. An attempt was made to determine the 
degree of oxidation of the arsenic. The carbon dioxide appears 
*'Hto be always present as admixed carbonates (of manganese, calcium, 


Mand magnesium, amounting to 12%); deducting these and limonite, 


the formula is that of an ortho-arsenite, Mn,(AsO,),. Only two 
Buineral arsenites, ecdemite and trippkeite, have previously been 
Binown. L. J. S. 


Pitchblende, Monazite, etc., from Bengal. G. H. Tiprer 
(Ree. Geol. Surv. India, 1919, 50, 255—262).—These minerals are 
fund, together with torbernite, autunite, apatite, and columbite, 
in pegmatite near the village of Pichhli in the Gaya district. The 
jitchblende (anal. I) forms the core of pale yellow, soft, and friable 
nodules of uranium-ochre (anal. II); cubo-octahedra of uranium- 
whre pseudomorphous after pitchblende are also found. The 
flowing partial analyses indicate the nature of the change. Both 
minerals When dissolved in nitric acid evolve much gas. 


Rare-earths, 
SiO,. U,O,. including Th. PbO. Fe. Mn. Ba. P,O;. Sp. gr. 


I. 116 66°24 139 12°49 n.d. — 6°68 
II. 12°09 34°74 23°16 19°1 n.d. n.d. — 
Monazite as large crystals and crystalline masses (up to 14 kilos) 
has D 5-2 and contains ThO, 9-95%. Columbite crystals weigh up 
to 6 kilos; D 5-28—5-52. L. J. 8. 
Japanese Minerals containing Rare Elements. I. 


ost alysis of Naegite, Fergusonite, and Monazite, from 


BNaegi, Mino Province. Yts1 Surpata and Kensird Kimura 
J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 1—16).—Naegite gave on analysis : 
Rare 
ZrO,. SiO,. (Nb,Ta),0O;. ThO,. earths. UO,. Fe,O,. 
53°03 29°55 1°12 2°85 6°68 2°69 1°42 
H,O H,O 
<110°. >110°. Total. 
0°72 205 10011 
he following rare earths were detected spectroscopically : Ce, Nd, 
a, Pr, Sm; Y, Dy, Er, Yb, Gd, Tb, and Ho. 
Fergusonite gave on analysis : 
SiO, (Nb,Ta),0;. TiO, ThO,. CeO, Nd,0;, etc. ¥,0,, etc. 
2°83 43°77 165 291 1:26 1-99 37°64 
H,O H,O 
UO,  Fe,0; Al,O,. CaO. <110° >110°. Total. 
0°85 3°97 0°20 116 0 =60"24 1°85 100-32 
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Spectroscopic evidence was obtained of the presence of the folloy 
ing rare earths: Ce, Nd, Sm, La; Y, Dy, Er, Yb, and Gd. 

The sample of monazite sand contained P,O,; 20-42%, Si0 
10-81%, ThO, 852%, Ce,0, 19-44%, Nd,O, etc., 19-70% Dy,0 
etc. 354%. H,O<110° 0-69%, H,O>110° 164%. Traces , 
TiO,, Nb,O,;, Ta,O;, and ZrO,, Al,O3, Fe,0;, CaO, and MgO, ete 
were not estimated. The presence of the following rare earths 
Ce, Nd, La, Sm, Pr; Dy, Yb, Gd, Er, Eu, Tb, Y, Ho, Tu, and Ry 
was shown spectroscopically. K. K. 


Plazolite, a New Mineral. WiiiiamM F. Fosnac (Amer 
Min., 1920, 5, 183—185).—This occurs in the metamorphic lime 
stone at Crestmore, California (A., 1919, ii, 113), as small, colour 
less rhombic dodecahedra embedded in an undetermined foliate( 
white mineral. It is brittle with conchoidal fracture and glassy 
lustre; D 3-129, H 64, » 1-710. It is easily soluble in hydrochlori 
acid. The powdered mineral has a slightly alkaline reaction, bu 
strong after ignition. At 150° the loss is only 0-21%. Analyse 
I-III give the formula 3Ca0,Al,0,,2(Si0,,CO,),2H,O, in whicl 
carbon dioxide is assumed to replace silica. The high ratio o 
bases requires a complex grouping to satisfy an _ orthosilicat 
formula. The mineral appears to be most nearly related to sodalite 

SiO,. Al,03 CaO. MgO. 4H,0. CO,. Total. 
cena ome? 
I. 24°13 23°66 40°22 0°12 12°21 100°34 
Il. 23°85 22°77 40°13 a 9°39 3°41 99°55 
TIT. 25°06 24°63 40°13 trace 9°04 113 ' ~% , 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Indicator Properties of Two New Phthaleins (1 :2:3- 
Xylenolphthalein and ortho-«a—-Naphtholphthalein). Wzu- 
HELM CsAnyYI (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 64—68).—The phthal- 
ein from 1:2: 3-xylenol and phthalic anhydride is a valuable 
indicator, the change from colourless to blue being completed 
within the range of hydrogen-ion concentrations py, 8-9 and 102. 
It has the advantage that the colour is unaffected by excess 0 
alkali or by alcohol. Ortho-«-naphtholphthalein shows a colow 
change at about the same hydrogen-ion concentration, but as the 
colour change is less sharp, the substance is but slightly soluble 
in water and alcohol, and the colour is discharged by excess 
alkali; it is less valuable as an indicator than the xylendl- 
phthalein. E. H. RB. 


Separating Funnel for Quantitative Extractions. RB. 
LuTHER (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 66—67).—The stem @ 
the tap is not placed directly below the lower part of the funnel 
and the bore of the tap is inclined to connect these two parts: 
a half-turn of the tap cuts off the funnel from the stem and at 
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rmihe same time connects the latter with a small funnel open to the 

ir; any liquid retained in the stem is thus discharged, and, if 
uired, the stem may be washed out by introducing water or 

sther liquid into the small funnel. Ww. &. @. 


A Probable Error in Estimations by means of the Hydro- 

Bren Electrode. C. Lovatr Evans (J. Physiol., 1921, 54, 353— 
‘8 366).—Electrometric measurements of the reaction of the blood 
wt bicarbonate solutions yield results which represent H-ion con- 
gntrations about 60% higher (P;, 0-2 lower) than those given by 
the colorimetric method of Dale and Evans (this vol., i, 142). The 
latter values are regarded as correct, and agree with calculations 
based on the apparent dissociation constant of carbonic acid (k) 
and the degree of ionisation of bicarbonate (3) as determined by 
enductivity measurements (Walker and Cormack, T., 1900, 77, 
13). When constants (k or 5) derived from hydrogen electrode 
measurements are used in calculating the Py, of bicarbonate solu- 
tions, the results naturally agree with those of direct observation 
by means of the hydrogen electrode, because in such a calculation 
tis larger or 5 smaller than is found by the conductivity method. 
Such calculated results obviously do not agree with colorimetric 
determinations. A source of error in the hydrogen electrode lies 
in the catalytic production of formic acid, when the solution in 
the hydrogen electrode contains carbonates. G. B. 


A Simple Apparatus for the Identification of Gases 
Evolved in the Qualitative Tests for Acids. Evcinr Lupwia 
(Bul. Soc. Chim. Romania, 1920, 2, 20—23).—The apparatus con- 
sists essentially of a small reaction flask, fitted with a cork carrying 
a safety thistle funnel, the two bulbs of which are joined by a 
capillary tube in which the suitable reagent for detecting the 
particular gas expected is placed. Only a very small amount of 
reagent is required, and hence a trace of a gas may be detected. 


W. G. 


Microchemical Analysis with Reagents Sensitised by 
Saturation. Evucine Lupwie (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romédnia, 1920, 
2, 28—-32).—The reagent to be used is saturated with a salt 
containing the ion which is to be detected, the formation of a 
precipitate being observed under a microscope. Thus N/2-silver 
nitrate saturated with sodium sulphate may be used for the detec- 
tion of sulphates ; a solution of potassium pyroantimonate saturated 
with sodium chloride for the detection of sodium, and a solution 
of platinic chloride saturated with potassium chloride for the 
detection of potassium. W. G. 


Microchemical Analysis with Reagents Sensitised by 
Saturation. Evcins Lupwia and D. Bursscu (Bul. Soc. 
Chim. Roménia, 1920, 2, 32—35. Compare preceding abstract).— 
The reagents recommended are, N/2-silver nitrate treated with 
sodium acetate until a precipitate just appears, for the detection 
of acetates; a solution of uranyl acetate saturated with a sodium 
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salt for the detection of sodium. For the identification of borax 
a N /2-solution of silver nitrate is recommended. On the addition 
of a few particles of borax to this solution very small crystals 
appear, and on warming the slide gently the undissolved particles 
become black. W. G. 


Action of Iodine in the Cold on Different Metals. De. 
tection of the Presence of Chlorine in the Atmosphere, 
CaMILLE Matignon (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 532—534).—Iodine 
placed on thin sheets of metals such as silver, copper, aluminium, 
tin, or zinc gradually converts the whole of the metal into the iodide 
at the ordinary temperature, the velocity of the reaction varying 
with the metal. This change may be adapted for the detection 
of chlorine in the atmosphere. A thin sheet of beaten silver 1 em, 
in diameter, forming part of an electric circuit, is covered with damp 
potassium iodide and exposed to the air. Any chlorine in the air 
decomposes the potassium iodide, and the iodine liberated speedily 
converts the silver into silver iodide and the electric circuit is thus 
broken, and by a suitable arrangement an audible warning may 


be given. W. G. 


A Method for the Estimation of Chlorides in Small Quan- 
tities of Liquids. Sreran RusznyAK (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 
114, 23—26).—The application of Korényi’s method as a micro- 
method for the estimation of chlorides is described. Exact results 
are obtained by this method. S. S. Z. 


Estimation of Chlorides in Trichloroacetic Acid Filtrates 
from Whole Blood and Plasma. Mr.arp Smirx (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1921, 45, 4837—447).—The use of trichloroacetic acid as a 
precipitant for proteins in blood and plasma does not interfere 
with the estimation of chlorides. Certain modifications of the 


process are given. J. C. D. 


A System of Blood Analysis. II. Simplified Method 
for the Estimation of Chlorides in Blood or Plasma. J. C. 
Wuirenorn (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 449—460).—Proteins are 
removed by the reagents employed by Folin and Wu in their 
system of blood analysis (A., 1919, ii, 308). Chlorides are estimated 
in the protein-free filtrate by a modified Volhard method. J.C. D. 


The Estimation of Chlorides in Blood Plasma. J. Haro 
Austin and Donatp D. van SLYKE (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 
461—463).—It is advisable to remove proteins by a preliminary 


precipitation before making the estimation of chlorides. 
J. C. D. 


Estimation of Chlorine in Solid Tissues. Ricnuarp D. 
Bet and Epwarp A. Dorsy (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 427—435).— 
The sample of tissue is decomposed in a small digestion tube by 
heating with strong sulphuric acid and ammonium or potassium 
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persulphate, a small globule of mercury being added to act as a 
catalyst. The gases formed during the incinceration are drawn 
by a current of air into absorption tubes containing sodium 
carbonate. 

After the digestion is completed the liquid in the absorption 
tubes is transferred quantitatively to a 150 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 
neutralised with sulphuric acid, using methyl-orange as indicator, 
and the carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide are expelled by boiling. 
The chlorine present as chloride is then estimated by one of the 
usual methods. J.C. D. 


A New Method for the Detection of Chlorine and Bromine 
Ions in the Presence of Iodine Ions. EvcrEne Lupwia 
(Bul. Soc. Chim. Romdnia, 1920, 2, 23—28).—The halogens are 
precipitated with silver nitrate in boiling acid solution, the preci- 
jitate being collected and washed till free from silver nitrate. A 
portion is then boiled with as small an amount as possible of 
V/l0-ammonium hydroxide solution. If the solution so obtained 
becomes turbid on the addition of a trace of a soluble chloride, 
chlorine ions were originally present. A somewhat more delicate 
test is to add one drop of a concentrated solution of sodium bromide. 
If the liquid remains clear, chlorine and bromine ions were originally 
absent. A slight turbidity at this stage may be due to bromine 
ions or a trace of chlorine ions originally present, and to confirm 
the presence or absence of bromides another portion of the silver 
haloid precipitate is boiled with N-ammonia, and the solution 
obtained is treated with zinc and an excess of sulphuric acid and 
warmed. When the action is completed the liquid is decanted 
and tested for bromine by the addition of chlorine water in the 
presence of chloroform in the usual manner, W.G 


A New Method for the Estimation of Bromine in very 
small Quantities. Ernst OPPENHEIMER (Arch. Expt. Path. 
Pharm., 1921, 89, 17—28).—Schiff’s reagent is coloured deep blue 
violet by bromine. On the addition of chlorine water to such a 
lution when acidified with sulphuric acid it becomes intensively 
violet, greyish-violet, and eventually, when there is an excess of 
chlorine, golden-yellow. These colorations are utilised by the author 
for the estimation of small quantities of bromine. 8. 8. Z. 


Electro-titration of Hydriodic Acid and its use as a 
Standard in Oxidimetry. W. S. Henprrxson (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 14—23).—Solutions of iodides in dilute 
wlphuric acid may be accurately titrated electrometrically with 
potassium permanganate. The reaction is carried out in a bottle 
vith three necks, through one the end of the burette passes; a 
tarrow tube by which air or carbon dioxide is passed enters by 
the second neck, and the third carries a bright platinum electrode 
ad the connecting tube of a calomel electrode. The gas is passed 
in simply for the purpose of stirring the solution. The #.M.F. 
ifthe system is determined as the titration proceeds, and the point 
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where a sudden increase occurs is the end point of the reaction. 
The reaction is affected by the presence of chlorides or bromides, 
but may be carried out if the amount of chloride does not exceed 
that of the iodide, and if the bromide concentration does not exceed 
a quarter of that of the chloride. Dichromate and iodate as 
oxidisers in 0-02N and 0-05N solutions may be accurately titrated 
by adding solutions of either to a measured excess of an iodide in 
sulphuric acid solution, and titrating the excess of iodide with 
permanganate as described above. Silver has been estimated in 
the same way. It is shown that the high results obtained by Croto. 
gino in titrating iodide with permanganate were not due to the 
formation of iodic acid before the end point was reached (A., 1900, 
ii, 685). Using this method, potassium dichromate shows its 
theoretical oxidising power. J. FS. 


Volumetric Estimation of Polysulphide-sulphur. A. 
WoseER (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 73).—A measured quantity 
of the polysulphide solution, diluted previously with boiled water, 
is added to an excess of 10% sodium sulphite solution and the 
mixture is heated at 50° until colourless; the polysulphide reacts 
with the sulphite, yielding thiosulphate. After fifteen minutes, 
the solution is diluted to a definite volume and the thiosulphate 
is estimated in an aliquot portion by Bodnar’s method (A., 1915, 
ii, 161, 629). If the polysulphide already contains thiosulphate, 
this must be estimated previously and an allowance made for its 


quantity. When the polysulphide contains alkali carbonate, it 
must be treated with cadmium acetate or zine sulphate before the 
thiosulphate is estimated. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Nitric Acid. L. W. Winker (Zeitsch. 
angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 46).—In the estimation of nitric acid as 
nitron nitrate (cf. Treadwell’s handbook), acetic acid (1 c.c. of 
the glacial acid per 100 c.c. of neutral solution) is preferable to 
sulphuric acid for acidifying the original solution. Cooling to 0° 
may be avoided by keeping the reaction mixture for twenty-four 
hours in the dark at 15—20°. The precipitate may be collected 
on a small felt of cotton wool in a cup-shaped filter, instead of ona 
Gooch crucible. The 10 c.c. of ice-cold water prescribed by Tread- 
well for washing is quite insufficient ; 50 c.c. of a saturated solution 
of nitron nitrate at the ordinary temperature may be used, the 
last washing being removed as completely as possible by suction. 
The accuracy of the method is not affected by the presence of 
sulphates or iodates, but chlorides lead to high results which may 
be corrected by reference to a table. J. H. L. 


A Short Test for Easily Soluble Phosphate in Soils. 
O. M. Suepp (Soil Sci., 1921, 11, 111—122).—In the first part of 
the paper a preliminary account is given of some work on the 
reaction between dilute acids and the phosphorus compounds of 
the soil, the results of which agree fairly well with those of Russell 
and Prescott (J. Agric. Sci., 1916, 8, 6). 


esses 


a — Oe oe Bo 
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The test described consists in shaking 10 grams of air-dried 
soil with 25 c.c. of N/5-nitric acid for five minutes, filtering the 


xceed J solution and adding to the filtrate, collected in a standard size 
xceed § test-tube, 1 or 2 c.c. of a 60% solution of ammonium nitrate and 
te as B 5¢.c. of ammonium molybdate solution. The contents of the tube 
rated # are heated at 60°, shaken several times and allowed to remain. 
de in § The volume of the precipitate is judged by the eye and the soluble 
with phosphate in the soil classed as “large,” “fair,” ‘‘ moderate,” 
ed in § “very moderate,” etc., in decreasing order of precipitate obtained. 
toto. F This classification of different soils is in agreement with that ob- 
> the # tained by digesting the soils for five hours with larger amounts 
1900, # of nitric acid and determining the extracted phosphate quanti- 
Ae tatively. Any soil classed as very moderate to moderate or under, 


that is, containing 0°005—0°0075% or less of soluble phosphorus, 
will probably respond to applications of phosphatic fertilisers. 
W. G. 


Estimation of Citric-soluble Phosphate in Superphosphate. 
P. Mttuer (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 178).—In the estimation of 
citric-soluble phosphate, complete precipitation of the magnesium 
ammonium phosphate is not secured by shaking for half an hour; 
the precipitate must be left over night before filtering. Com- 
parative estimations made directly after shaking, and after keeping, 
indicated that in the former case the results are too low, the average 
difference for seven tests being 0°44%. The slowness of precipi- 
tation is probably due to the presence of other salts. W. J. W. 


Detection of Arsenic. L. W. WINKLER (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 
1921, 62, 125—128).—Bettendorf’s reagent (stannous chloride in 


das { hydrochloric acid solution) will detect 0°01 mg. of arsenic trioxide 
. of f in2c.c. of solution; the presence of sulphuric acid does not inter- 
eto fere. In testing dark coloured solutions, the latter should be 
o 0° treated with zinc and sulphuric acid, the evolved gases passed 
four { through hydrochloric acid, and the latter then tested with the 


reagent. The evolved gases may also be passed through Nessler 
reagent; a precipitate is obtained if arsenic is present, but anti- 
mony, phosphorus, and sulphur compounds yield a similar reaction. 
A test, similar to the Gutzeit test, is described, the arsenic being 
detected by means of filter paper moistened with gold chloride. 

W. P.S. 


The Estimation of Arsenic in Organic Compounds. 
GrorGce Ross Ropertson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 182— 
185).—The compound is oxidised with a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids (compare Morgan, ‘‘ Organic Compounds of Arsenic 
and Antimony,” 1918, 349), the liquid is freed from nitrous com- 


. pounds by means of ammonium sulphate, and the arsenic estimated 
call by the method of Gooch and Morris (A., 1900, ii, 686). The results 


by this rapid method are quite comparable with those from the 
W. G. 


Carius method. 
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Sensitive Test for the Hydrides of Arsenic, Antimony, 
and Phosphorus by Means of Gold Chloride. Watruzr 
ZIMMERMANN (Apoth. Zeit., 1921, 36, 26; from Chem. Zentr., 
1921, ii, 431).—Basing his experiments on Lehbert’s observation 
that gold chloride is reduced by arsenic trihydride, the author 
has shown that a drop of sodium aurichloride solution spread on a 
piece of filter paper is scarcely affected by pure hydrogen, but is 
coloured violet by small amounts of the hydrides of arsenic, anti- 
mony, or phosphorus. A distinct coloration was obtained with 
0°00284 mg. As in liquor kali arsenicosi in two minutes, and a recog- 
nisable reaction with 0°00015 mg. As in salvarsan in ten minutes; 
distinct and slight reactions were observed with 0°00124 mg. Sb 
in potassium antimony] tartrate in five minutes, and with 0°25 mg. P 
in calcium hypophosphorosum respectively. Organic matter must 
be destroyed; hydrogen sulphide interferes with the reaction by 
giving a brown coloration. H. W. 


Criticism of the Methods of Estimating Small Amounts 
of Carbon Monoxide in Air and in Flue Gases. Dantei 
FLORENTIN and H. VANDENBERGHE (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
391—393).—The two methods considered are Gautier’s method, in 
which the carbon monoxide is oxidised by iodic anhydride (A., 
1898, ii, 537) and the method of Ogier and Kohn-Abrest (A., 1908, 
ii, 631, 632) depending on the formation of carboxyhzemoglobin. 
The first method is open to the objection that other gases, not easy 
to remove, may be present, which also oxidise iodic anhydride. 
Certain manipulative precautions are indicated, and the authors 
do not apparently favour this method. They obtained concordant 
results by the second method, but advise each analyst to prepare 
his own scale. If the air or gas to be analysed contains more than 
1 part of carbon monoxide per 1000 it should be first diluted before 
being passed through the hemoglobin solution. W. G. 


Simplified Methods of Analysis in the Calcium Group. 
Evebne Lupwie and (Miiz) HéLtbne Sprrescu (Bul. Soc. chim. 
Romania, 1920, 2, 35—37).—Strontium is in every case detected 
by the flame test. By precipitation of the metals of this group 
with ammonium carbonate in the presence of ammonium chloride, 
the filtrate will in every case contain sufficient calcium and barium, 
if these elements are present, to permit of their detection with 
ammonium oxalate and sulphuric acid respectively. Alternatiyely, 
ammonium oxalate is used as the group precipitant. The filtrate 
will then contain sufficient barium for its detection with sulphuric 
acid, and calcium may be detected microchemically in the precipi- 
tate by treatment with sulphuric acid (Behrens-Kley, Micro- 
chemische Analyse, 1915). W.G 


Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. VI. 
Adsorption of Lead and Copper by Filter-paper. I. M. 
Koxtnorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 152—159. Compare this 
vol., ii, 213).—Lead is not completely adsorbed from its solutions 
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by filter-papers with low ash-alkalinity. If, however, the solution 
is treated with sodium hydroxide solution containing carbonate, 
most of the lead is precipitated and the remainder absorbed, and 
on subsequently treating the filter with acetic acid, all the lead is 
re-dissolved. This method may be applied to the estimation of 
lead in drinking water, but a preliminary blank test for lead in the 
filter paper must be made. For the quantitative estimation, the 
lead in the solution, before and after adsorption, is precipitated as 
sulphite and collected on asbestos. The precipitate is then oxidised 
with bromine, and excess of the latter determined iodometrically. 
With high concentrations, adsorption is proportional to the alkalinity 
of the filter ash, and to remove lead entirely from its solutions by 
means of filter-paper or cotton wool, these must have a high alka- 
linity; no appreciable quantities of lead are adsorbed when the 
ash-alkalinity is negligible. 

Adsorption of copper by filter-paper is very slight, and bears no 
relation to the alkalinity of the ash. From solutions in distilled 
water, more copper is adsorbed than from solutions to which 
sodium carbonate or ammonia is added. From dilute ammoniacal 
solutions of copper more is adsorbed than from those of higher 
concentration. In contradistinction to that of lead, the adsorption 
of copper from neutral solutions is negligible, but from solutions in 
ammonia a high adsorption takes place. W. J. W. 


The Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. 
VII. The Adsorption of Silver, Mercury, and Other Metals. 
I. M. Kotrsorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 233—241).—The 
taking up of heavy metals from solutions of their salts by cotton- 
wool and filter paper is not a physical adsorption, but is a result 
of chemical action with the ash of the cellulose, which functions as 
a permutite in which the bivalent anion may be replaced by hydrion 
ora heavy metal ion. Pure ash-free cellulose would probably not 
take up metals at all. The quantities fixed by ordinary ash- 
containing cellulose may be much reduced by addition of acid to 
the solutions. 8. IL. L. 


Use of Gallium Ferrocyanide in Analysis. Lyman E. 
PorTER and Puitre E. Brownie (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
111—114).—Gallium ferrocyanide may be filtered by suction if a 
pad made of shredded filter-paper is placed on top of a double 
filter-paper and the suction employed is gentle. The precipitate 
after washing is ignited and weighed as the mixed oxides of gallium 
and iron. Gallium may be recovered from the ferrocyanide by 
treating with sodium hydroxide, whereby the whole passes into 
solution as sodium ferrocyanide and an alkali salt of gallium, and 
then treating with carbon dioxide, which precipitates the gallium 
as hydroxide. An alternative method consists in treating the 
alkaline solution of gallium ferrocyanide with hydrogen peroxide 
to oxidise the sodium ferrocyanide to sodium ferricyanide, and then 
boiling with ammonium chloride, when pure gallium hydroxide is 
precipitated. When zinc is present neither of the above methods 
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is available. In this case the metals are precipitated together as 
ferrocyanides which are dissolved in sodium hydroxide, and the 
hydroxide precipitated by carbon dioxide. The hydroxides are 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the gallium precipitated by 
boiling with ammonium hydrogen sulphite. Alternatively, the 
alkaline solution of the ferrocyanides is treated with hydrogen 
sulphide, which precipitates the zinc, the gallium then being obtained 
by either of the methods described above. J. F.S. 


Reaction of Manganese Salts. V. Macri (Ann. Chim. anai., 
1921, [ii], 3, 55—56).—The author has described previously (A., 
1917, ii, 511) the oxalate reaction for manganese as given by 
Caron and Raquet (A., 1919, ii, 351) and by Denigés (A., 1920, ii, 
558). W.P.S. 


The Interference of Phosphates in the Detection of Man- 
ganese and its Avoidance. Tu. SaBatitscnHKa and H. Nizstr- 
MANN (Ber. deut. Pharm. Ges., 1921, 31, 30—36. Compare A., 
1921, ii, 134).—The failure to detect manganese in presence of an 
excess of barium or strontium phosphate, when the separation of 
phosphoric acid is conducted according to Schmidt’s analytical 
scheme, is obviated by the following procedure : The precipitate 
obtained with ammonium sulphide is dissolved in 5%, hydrochloric 
acid and filtered from insoluble nickel and cobalt sulphides. The 
solution is then evaporated with 2—3 grams of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and a like quantity of saturated potassium sulphate 
solution until white fumes are evolved, any ferrous iron being 
previously oxidised by nitric acid. The mixed sulphates obtained 
are extracted with alcohol to remove sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids (small quantities of manganese and zinc sulphates and most 
of the chromium also pass into solution). The residue insoluble 
in alcohol is extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid and the insoluble 
sulphates of barium, strontium, and calcium are filtered off. From 
the filtrate iron, aluminum, and chronium are precipitated with 
ammonia, and then the sulphides of zinc and manganese with 
ammonium sulphide. The final filtrate contains calcium and 
magnesium. G. F. M. 


The Sodium Acetate Method for the Separation of the 
Bivalent Metals from the Tervalent Metals in the Am- 
monium Sulphide Group. Tu. SaparirscuKa (Ber. deut. 
Pharm. Ges., 1921, 31, 36—37. The sodium acetate method 
described by Macri (A., 1920, ii, 699) for the separation of iron, 
aluminium, and chromium from zinc, manganese, etc., is useless in 
presence of chromium, as this metal is not precipitated at all when 


alone, and only partly i in the presence of iron or aluminium. - 
G. F. M. 


Use of Spot Reactions in Qualitative Analysis. FRIED- 
RICH Frrci and Rosa Stern (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 1—43). 
—A description of the application of spot reactions on filter-paper 


to th 
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to the detection of numerous substances, especially in mixtures. 
Special mention is made of the reactions of aluminium, uranium, 
and chromium with alizarin colouring matters, and of manganese 
with benzidine. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Chromium in Steels. 
8.8. Evans (Analyst, 1921, 46, 38—42).—Four grams of the sample 
ae dissolved in 30 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 3) and 20 c.c. of 
yater, 10 c.c. of nitric acid are then added, and the solution is boiled 
toexpel nitrousfumes. After the addition of 25 grams of ammonium 
phosphate and 250 c.c. of water, the solution is boiled, treated with 
aslight excess of permanganate, boiled for a further fifteen minutes, 
and poured into 120 c.c. of 20% sodium hydroxide solution boiled 
previously with the addition of a slight excess of permanganate and 
then treated with 10 c.c. of 5° manganese sulphate solution ; if the 
resulting mixture is not alkaline, more sodium hydroxide is added. 
After cooling, the mixture is acidified with acetic acid, diluted to 
500 c.c., and filtered. If cobalt and nickel are absent, the chromium 
isestimated colorimetrically by comparison with potassium bichrom- 
ate solution. When cobalt and nickel are present, 100 c.c. of 
the filtrate are boiled, sodium hydroxide is added until a precipitate 
forms, the solution is then cooled, filtered, the filtrate acidified with 


sulphuric acid, and the chromium estimated colorimetrically. 
W. P.S. 


Qualitative Separation and Detection of Uranium, Vana- 
dium, and Chromium when Present Together. Pup E. 
BROWNING (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 114—115).—The solution 
containing chromic and vanadic acids together with a uranium salt 
is made faintly alkaline with ammonia and then faintly acid with 
acetic acid and treated with ammonium phosphate. Uranium 
phosphate is precipitated, filtered, and washed. The uranium is 
confirmed by the addition to the. precipitate of a drop of potassium 
ferrocyanide, when a reddish-brown stain is the result. The filtrate is 
treated with sulphur dioxide in excess to reduce the vanadic and 
chromic acids; the excess of sulphur dioxide is removed by boiling. 
Bromine is added in excess and the excess removed by boiling, this 
oxidises the vanadium to vanadic acid but does not affect the 
chromium. Ammonia is added and the chromium thrown out as a 
green precipitate of phosphate and hydroxide. After the removal 
of the chromium, the filtrate is made alkaline with ammonia and 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide, which gives the pink or violet 
oxysulphide of vanadium. J. F.S. 


Tervalent Titanium. I. Volumetric Estimation of Iron 
by Titanous Salts. Wut11am M. THorNTON, JuUN., and Jamgs E. 
CHAPMAN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 91—102).—The method 
of estimating ferric iron by titration with a solution of titanous 
chloride, using ammonium thiocyanate as indicator (Knecht and 
Hibbert, A., 1903, ii, 509), has been investigated and the definite 
conditions specified for the accurate performance of the operation. 
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It is shown that either titanous chloride or titanous sulphate in 
slightly acid solution (to prevent hydrolysis) may be employed, 
The titanous solution must be kept in contact with hydrogen both 
in the storage bottle and in the burette, and the titration must 
be carried out in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The titanous 
solution is standardised by means of ferrous ammonium sulphate, 
which is oxidised exactly to the ferric condition by potassium 
permanganate. The titrations should be carried out at tempera. 
tures below 30°, and the volume of the solution titrated should 
in no circumstances exceed 500 c.c. For a satisfactory end 
point the quantity of indicator used should be, unless there is any 
special reason to the contrary, 10 c.c. of 10% ammonium thio- 
cyanate, and in no case should less than 2°5 c.c. be used. The 
presence of hydrochloric acid has no effect on the reaction, but 
if hydrofluoric acid is present the thiocyanate produces only a 
yellow coloration instead of a red one. This difficulty is sur. 
mounted by the addition of a quantity of boric acid sufficient to 
restore the red colour. When ferrous iron has to be estimated 
this should be oxidised to the ferric condition and then reduced 
with the titanous solution. Solutions of titanous sulphate when 


preserved in hydrogen maintain their titre unchanged indefinitely. 
. J. FS. 


Method of Estimating and Verifying the Purity of Organic 
Compounds by Oxidation with Chromic Acid. H. Corpr- 
BARD (Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, [ii], 3, 49—53).—The substance is 
heated with sulphuric acid and a definite excess of potassium 
dichromate solution, and the excess of dichromate is then titrated 
with ammonium ferrous sulphate solution. The purity of the 
substance is deduced from the amount of dichromate which it 
reduces. W. P. S&. 


Critical Temperature of Solution of Hydrocarbons in 
Aniline and its Application to the Analysis of Light Petrol- 
eums. N. CHERCHEFFSKY (Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, [ii], 3, 
53—55).—Priority is claimed (compare A., 1910, ii, 660) as regards 
the method described by Chavanne and Simon (A., 1919, ii, 482, 
433). W. P.S. 


Estimation of Aromatic Hydrocarbons in Mixtures of 
Hydrocarbons. H. T. Tizarp and A. G. MarsHaty (J. Soe. 
Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 20—25r).—The method proposed depends 
on the determination of the “ aniline point ’’ of the mixture before 
and after treatment with 98% sulphuric acid; the “ aniline point” 
is the temperature at which a mixture of equal volumes of the 
hydrocarbon and aniline separates into two layers when cooled 
down from a temperature at which it is homogeneous. The sample 
is shaken for thirty minutes with three times its volume of 98%, sul- 
phuric acid, the residual hydrocarbon then separated, washed, dried 
over calcium chloride, and its “aniline point”? determined. The 
difference between this value and that found for the sample before 
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silphonation gives directly the percentage of aromatic hydro- 
carbons in the mixture, that is, lowering of the “ aniline point ”’ in 
degrees Centigrade corresponds with the percentage of aromatic 
hydrocarbons present. The nature of the non-aromatic hydro- 
carbon is without effect on the results obtained, but unsaturated 
hydrocarbons must not be present. W. P. S. 


Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Spirits. F. Haun (Pharm. 
Jeit., 1921, 66, 134—135).—The fact that the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid interferes with the sensitiveness of the morphine— 
sulphuric acid reagent used for the detection of formaldehyde 
resulting from the oxidation of methyl alcohol, as mentioned by 
Rabe (this vol., ii, 220), has been known for some time; morphine 
sulphate, and not the hydrochloride, should be used in preparing 
the reagent. W. P. S. 


Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Spirits. F. Rase (Pharm. 
keit., 1921, 66, 135).—A reply to Maue (this vol., ii, 220); the 
author is quite aware that the resorcinol-sulphuric acid test is not 
new, but he recommended it as a useful confirmatory test for 
formaldehyde. W. P.S 


Detection of Methyl Alcohol. G. Mave (Pharm. Zeit., 1921, 
66, 169).—A reply to Rabe (this vol., ii, 220; preceding abstract). 
Under definite conditions and in the presence of excess of hydro- 
thloric acid, the magenta-sulphurous acid reaction is characteristic 
of formaldehyde. W. P. S. 


Analysis of Liquid and Gaseous Mixtures of Ether, 
Alcohol, and Water. Irvine Masson and T. Lawson McEwan 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 29—327).—Fleischer and Frank (A., 
197, ii, 655) have given an approximate method for the analysis of 
amixture of water, ethyl alcohol, and ethyl ether, the sample being 
shaken with water and paraffin (“ benzin”’), and the increase in 
volume of the oil being taken as the volume of ether present. 
This method involves the two assumptions, that all the ether is 
extracted by the oil, and that no change in volume takes place 
vhen ether is mixed with aqueous alcohol. The authors find that 
wither of these assumptions is correct, the results actually obtained 
king inaccurate by about 10% for the ether and by considerably 
nore than this for the alcohol. 

If, however, the extraction is effected by means of paraffin and 
water, and due allowance is made for the partition of ether and 
ilcohol between the two layers, the ether content of a sample may 
te found accurately to within 1%. Further, if this result and the 
iensity of the sample are compared with actual experimental data 
for the densities of synthetic tertiary mixtures, the alcohol content 
-Bmuay be estimated to within 1%. 

With vaporous mixtures, similar principles apply to the estima- 
tion of the ether, the vapours being first absorbed in concentrated 
wlphuric acid; the alcohol + water are given by difference from 
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the increase in weight of the acid. The water vapour may be 
estimated separately, if required, by absorbing it in ignited aluming, 
T. H. P. 


Characteristic Reaction of Phenol. Grorces Ropiziox 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii], 23, 136—137).—If 10 c.c. of g 
solution containing phenol are treated with a drop of 10% sodium 
nitrite solution and then poured on the surface of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a coloured zone (red above, green below) appear 
at the junction of the two liquids. W. P.S. 


Miscibility of Phenol and some Mineral Solutions, 
Analytical Applications. René Dusrisay (Bull. Soc. chim, 
1921, [iv], 29, 783—88).—A more detailed account of work already 
published (A., 1919, i, 73; ii, 78; 1920, ii, 508, 756). W. G. 


68’-Di-iododiethyl Sulphide and its Application to the 
Detection and Estimation of Yperite. V. Gricnarp, 6. 
Rivat, and G. ScatcHaRp (Ann. Chim., 1921 [ix], 15, 5—18)— 
68’-Dichlorodiethyl sulphide in acetic acid solution readily reacts 
with hydriodic acid to give 88’-di-iododiethyl sulphide, S(C,H,)),, 
m. p. 62°. The ready formation of this compound may be made 
use of for the estimation of $8’-dihydroxydiethyl sulphide or of 
yperite. 

In the estimation of 88’-dihydroxydiethy] sulphide 0°7—0°8 gram 
of this substance is weighed out into a 50 c.c. conical flask, 5 cc, 
of 54—55% hydriodic acid are added, and the mixture is heated 
at 70—75° for fifteen to twenty minutes. The mixture is cooled, 
filtered through glass wool, the precipitate being washed with 
water. In the filtrate the free iodine is estimated by titration 
with N/10-thiosulphate and then the acidity with N-sodium hydr- 
oxide, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. If these two titra- 
tions give B c.c. and A c.c. respectively, and a blank estimation 
without any hydroxyethyl sulphide gives By c.c. and Ag c.c., then 
the weight of dihydroxydiethyl sulphide in the sample weighed out 
is 61[4g — A — (B — B,)/20] mg. 

In the estimation of yperite 5 c.c. of 54° hydriodic acid and 
15 c.c. of acetic acid are heated at 70° for fifteen minutes under 
an air condenser, and the mixture is then cooled and made up to 
500 c.c. In 50 c.c. of this solution the iodine is liberated by the 
addition of 10 c.c. of a 10% solution of sodium nitrite. The 
iodine is extracted with carbon tetrachloride, the extract is washed 
with water, and the free iodine in it titrated with N/10-thio- 
sulphate, Ay c.c. being required. 

A second operation is carried out, 1 gram of yperite being heated, 
this time with the hydriodic and acetic acids, but before making 
the volume up to 500 c.c., 100 ¢.c. of carbon tetrachloride is 
added. The mixture is vigorously shaken, and the two layers are 
then allowed to separate. From the aqueous layer (400 c.c.) 50 c.. 
is taken and titrated with N/10-thiosulphate, A, c.c. being required. 
The 100 c.c. of carbon tetrachloride is now carefully separated, 
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and the free iodine in it is titrated with the N/10-thiosulphate, 
A, c.c. being required. Then, if exactly P gram of yperite was 
weighed out, the sample contained [1049+ 1°5— 8A, — A,|0°82/P % 
of yperite. 

For the detection of yperite a solution containing 20 grams of 
sodium iodide, 40 drops of a 7°5% solution of copper sulphate, 
and 2 c.c. of a 35% solution of gum arabic in 200 c.c. is used. 
To 4 c.c. of the yperite solution 1 c.c. of this reagent is added, 
and a turbidity is produced after an interval of time varying with 
the temperature and the dilution of the yperite solution. In this 
way it is possible to detect 0°05 gram of yperite per cub. metre 
of air, after bubbling the air slowly through the reagent. W. G. 


New Method for the Volumetric Estimation of Reducing 
Sugars. Av. Ionescu and V. Vareoricr (Bul. Soc. Chim. 
Romaénia, 1920, 2, 38—45).—The solution recommended contains 
46 grams of potassium ferricyanide and 46 grams of potassium 
hydroxide in | litre. For an estimation, 10 c.c. of this solution is 
diluted with 20 c.c. of water and heated to boiling, and the sugar 
solution run in drop by drop until the colour just disappears. The 
end-point is made clearer if 10 drops of a 1% solution of picric 
aid are added. The latter reagent in alkaline solution in the 
presence of a reducing agent is converted into red picramic acid. 
In estimating sugar in urine, more accurate results are obtained 
if the urine is first defecated with lead acetate, the lead being 
subsequently precipitated with sodium carbonate. For the estima- 
tion of lactose in milk, the milk is first clarified by means of a 1% 
solution of picric acid in 2% acetic acid. In all these estimations 
the concentration of the sugar solution should not exceed 1%. 
The ferricyanide solution should be standardised against pure 
dextrose and 10 c.c. should be equal to 0°05 gram of dextrose. 

W. G. 


Quantitative Estimation of Blood Sugar with the Aid of 
Methylene-blue. W. Eisennarpt (Miinch. Med. Woch., 1920, 
67, 13882—1383; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 343).—The process 
depends on the observation of Williamson (Brit. Med. Journ., 
1896) that decolorisation occurs within a few minutes when 40 c.c. 
of blood of a diabetic patient is heated with alkaline methylene- 
blue solution (1 : 6000) on the water-bath, whilst about three times 
this amount of normal blood is necessary to produce the same 
eflect. An estimate of the amount of reducing substances can 
be formed if diminishing quantities of blood or serum are heated 
with methylene-blue in alkaline solution and the limits of the 
change of colour are observed. H. W. 


Bang’s Micromethod for the Estimation of Dextrose. 
Svenp Aacr HoiB@xi (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 113, 200—209).— 
According to the author, 0°265 c.c. of 1/100 potassium iodate corre- 
sponds with 01 mg. of dextrose in Bang’s new micromethod. 
It is also advisable to boil for six minutes in order to obtain the 
best results. 8. 8. Z, 
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Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Lactose by 
Alkaline Potassium Permanganate. Fruirpe T. Apriyy 
(Philippine J. Sci., 1920, 17, 213—220).—A mixture of 50 c.c. of 
N/10-permanganate solution, 25 c.c. of 0°848% sodium carbonate 
solution, 10 c.c. of lactose solution (containing about 1°5 % o 
the sugar) and 15 c.c. of water is heated at 95° for two minutes, 
25 c.c. of 30% sulphuric acid are then added, and the mixture jg 
titrated with N/10-oxalic acid solution until the liquid is clear, 
The excess of oxalic acid is titrated with N/10-permanganate 
solution. The quantity of permanganate used for the oxidation 
is a measure of the amount of lactose present; the permanganate 
solution must be standardised against pure lactose. A table jg 
given showing the amounts of permanganate corresponding with 
quantities of lactose varying from 1 to 40 mg. The method may 
be applied to the estimation of lactose in milk after this has been 
treated with copper sulphate, nearly neutralised, and filtered ; the 
results obtained are slightly lower than those yielded by the Soxhlet 


method. W. P. 8. 


Reagent for Wood and Vanillin. J. Griss (Ber. Dew, 
bot. Ges., 1921, 38, 361—368).—The reagent is prepared by dis- 
solving vanadium pentoxide in dilute phosphoric acid solution. 
When a wood shaving is treated with this solution, the cell walls 
are gradually coloured yellowish-brown. A reddish-brown precipitate 
is produced when vanillin is added to the reagent; if the test is 
made on a microscope slide, the formation of red-brown crystals 


may be observed. W. P.S. 


The Estimation of Bile Acids in Bile. Cart L. A. Scum 
and A. E. Dart (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 415—421).—Hydrolysis 
of the bile acids with sodium hydroxide yields glycine and taurine, 
which can be estimated together by the reaction of their amino- 
groups with nitrous acid. Taurine can be estimated separately 
by an analysis of the sulphur, and from these two determinations 


the amounts of glycocholic and taurocholic acids may be estimated. 
J. C. D. 


Detection of Acetone in Urine. H. Crrron (Deut. med. Woch, 
1920, 46, 1439; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 432—433). —The 
apparatus recommended for the distillation of acetone from the 
urine under investigation, consists of a glass bulb of about 250 c.. 
capacity, open at the top and drawn out at the bottom to a solid 
rod to which a small, saucer-like cup is fixed. In use, urine (50 c.c/ 
is placed in a beaker immersed in water heated previously to its 
boiling point ; the bulb is filled with cold water, and placed on the 
beaker, the contents of which are boiled during three minutes. 
The distillate collects in the little cup and is tested for acetone 
in the usual manner. H. W. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Law of Moduli and the Theory of Electrolytic Dissocia- 
‘Etion. Determination of Moduli of “Refraction. Victor J. 
BeRNAOLA (Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 17—31 and 
73—99).—An exposition of Valson’s law of moduli applied to solu- 
tions of electrolytes is given with special reference to earlier work on 
indices of refraction and refractive powers. The earlier observ- 
ations have been supplemented by the author, using normal and 
decinormal solutions at 20° and 30° respectively. Moduli of re- 
fraction have been calculated for a number of kations and anions 
both in normal and decinormal solutions. It is shown that the 
temperature effect is negligible. Whilst refractive indices of 
solutions calculated from the moduli obtained are in good agree- 
ment with observed values when only normal or decinormal solu- 
tions are considered, the moduli obtained from the observations 
on normal solutions do not give satisfactory results when used for 
the calculation of refractive indices of ‘decinormal solutions and 
vice versa. G. W. R. 


Dispersion of Hydrogen in the Ultra-violet. Max Kirn 
(Ann. Physik, 1921, 64, 566—576)—The refractive index of 
hydrogen for the green mercury line 5462 was determined 
absolutely : (mn — 1). 10® = 139°65. The dispersion was measured 
to 41854 and can be represented by the formula (nm — 1).108 = 
13610°1866 + 1:0246373 x 10" + 9906069 x 10-4 + 


ino-§ 70'512617 x 10°°A-*. The value of m — 1 increases more rapidly 


with A than according to Debye’s formula. J. R. P. 
The Spectrum of Hydrogen Positive Rays. L. Vrcarp 


_ | (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 558—566).—The differences found by 


Thompson (see A., 1920, ii, 521) in the spectra of hydrogen positive 
-tays are ascribed to chance variations in pressure and the energy 
of the rays. Light is emitted both when the positively charged 
atom is neutralised and when the neutral atom collides with the 


<.@ molecules of the gas. J. R. P. 


The Spectrum of Hydrogen Positive Rays. G. P. THompson 
sB (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 566—567).—A reply to the criticism 
of Vegard (see preceding abstract). The latter does not explain 
-the correlation shown to exist between the ratio of the intensities 
of the spectra and the proportion between the atoms and mole- 
cules of hydrogen in the rays as determined directly. J.R. P. 


The Vacuum Arc Spectra of Sodium and Potassium. 
SveHaMOY Darra (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, A., 99, 69—77).—The 
wave-lengths of the sharp and diffuse series of lines of sodium 
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and potassium were measured in a source giving well-defined 
lines. Channelled-space emission bands were observed in the light 
from a sodium vapour lamp and their heads measured approximately, 
The combination line 1s — 2d in potassium has been resolved into 
a pair, the wave-lengths of which were measured. The presence 
of potassium in the sun was established and some additional sodium 
lines were identified with solar lines. J. R. P. 


Some Spark Spectra in the Extreme Ultra-violet. Lioy 
Broce and Evcine Biocn (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 803—805)— 
The spark spectra are given for zinc over the range A = 1840 to 
1440, for cadmium over the range 4 = 1850 to 1420, and for lead 
over the range A = 1822 to 1406. W. G. 


The Spark Spectra of Iron and Cobalt in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet. Lion Biocu and Euckne Biocu (Compt. rend, 
1921, 172, 851—854).—The spark spectra of iron over the 
41845 to 1530 and of cobalt over the range (1845 to 1455 ar 
given. The rays are generally weak; many are classed as diffus 
or broad and many are probably double or multiple. W. G. 


Rotation Spectra and Isotopy. ArruurR Haas (Zeiisch, 
Physik, 1921, 4, 68—72).—A theoretical paper in which the rotation 
spectrum is discussed and it is shown that the three different forms 
of the rotation spectrum, the pure rotation spectrum, the vibrational 
rotation spectrum, and the band spectrum are to be represented 
by the equations (i) v=y/J, (ii) v—vg=y/J, and (iii) v —v)= 
¥1/J1 — 2/72 in which J, and J, are the moment of inertia befor 
and after electron transference, vg the fundamental frequency, 
and y, 7,, and y, quantities dependent on the quantum number. 
Hence with a given quantum number and a given fundamental 
frequency the vibration number is a function of the molecular 
moment of inertia alone, from which it appears possible to obtain 
spectroscopic evidence of isotopy. J. F.S. 


Functions of Chromophores. VII. Optical Properties i 
some Heavy Metal Complexes. II. I. Lirscutrz and Erxs1 
RosEnBouM (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 1—14. Compare 


A., 1920, ii, 208).—The absorption spectra of a number of de- 
rivatives of cobalt, chromium, manganese, iron, osmium, platinum, 
rhodium, and several organic substances has been investigated. 
The spectra obtained from solutions exhibit similar wide, flat, and 
somewhat diffuse bands which are in all probability made up d 
@ series of narrow, sharper bands. To test this point, the absorp- 
tion spectra of the vapour of osmium tetroxide, the triacetyl- 
acetonates of cobalt, chromium, and iron, nickel carbonyl, quinone, 
and ferric chloride were examined. It is found that only in the 
case of osmium tetroxide and benzoquinone was the desired spectrun 
observed, in the former case twelve bands between A2313°2 and 
43111°9 were observed, whilst in the latter case nine bands betweel 
44030 and A4769 were obtained. In the case of benzoquinon 
the bands form a series which is represented by the formul 
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y= 2096°9 + 35°4n + 1*3m, where n is a whole number lying 
between 3 and 10, and m one of the whole numbers, 0, 6, 4, 9, 11, 
15, and 23. J. FS. 


Functions of Chromophores. VIII. Chromophores of 
Conjugated Compounds. I. Lirscuirz (Zeiisch. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 97, 15—21. See preceding abstract)—A discussion 
of Ley’s remarks on the constitution of conjugated salts of 1—3 
diketones (A., 1920, ii, 571). J. F.S. 


Absorption Spectra of Potassium Ferro- and Ferri- 
cyanides. FrepERICK H. German (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 
147—159).—The absorption spectra of the «- and $-ferrocyanides 
of potassium are identical, which is in favour of the non-isomeric 
character of these salts. A slight but well-defined difference 
between the absorption spectra of the a- and §-ferricyanides of 

tassium was established, confirming the isomeric character of 
the salts. There is a marked difference between the absorption 
spectra of ferrocyanides and ferricyanides of potassium. On the 
assumption that an absorption band indicates potential tautomerism 
in the molecule, a modification of the formule proposed by Friend 
(T., 1916, 109, 718) offers a possible explanation of the presence 
of bands in the absorption spectra. The relative number and 
position of the tautomeric groups may be the cause of the marked 
differences between the absorption spectra of ferro- and ferri-cyanides 
of potassium. J. R. P. 


The Absorption of Light by Reduced Hemoglobin. Pav. 
Hirt (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 115, 52—62).—The absorption of 
light by reduced hemoglobin has been determined along a large 
part of the visible spectrum. The maximum absorption occurs at 
555'3up. 8. 8. Z. 


Spectrophotometry in the Visible and Ultra-viclet Spectrum. 
T. R. Merton (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 78—84).—The dis- 
persing system (for example, prism) is crossed with a very coarse 
gone and the length of the slit reduced to a very small value. 

e grating is inserted between the prism and the camera lens 
with the rulings perpendicular to the refracting edge of the prism. 
A continuous spectrum then appears on the plate as a dark central 
strip with a succession of other strips of different intensities on 
each side. In the case of a discontinuous spectrum, the “ lines ”’ 
consist of dots of different intensities on each side of the central 
dot. If the last dots visible in the case of two lines are noted, 
previous knowledge of the relative intensities of the different 
orders corresponding with these dots enables the relative intensities 
of the lines to be determined. The gratings were constructed by 
tuling a smoked quartz plate and calibrated with a neutral wedge. 

J. R. P. 


Polarisation and Intensity of the Fluorescence of Iodine 
Vapour and its Dependence on Temperature. Prrer PRincs- 
HEM (Zeiisch. Physik, 1921, 4, 52—60).—The partial polarisation 

11—2 
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of the fluorescence of iodine vapour is within the temperature 
range 20—350° independent of the temperature ; this fact, despite 
the increase in the velocity of rotation of the molecule, is to be 
expected on theoretical grounds. The intensity of the fluorescence 
on warming over the temperature range 20—350° decreases only 
slightly, the relative values being 20°, 100; 100°, 99; 200°, 97-5; 
300°, 94-5; and 350°, 92-4. Thus the weakening of the fluores. 
cence by increasing the vapour density is not to be explained by 
the shortening of the mean impact time alone. J.F.8.- 


The Influence of Light on the Conductivity of Fluorescent 
Liquids. H. Soutan (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 581—582).—The 
prolonged illumination of a fluorescent liquid results in a progressive 
variation of the electrical conductivity, ending in the establishing 
of a limit valuc, which should remain after return to darkness, 
The results with a number of fluorescent substances in very dilute 
solutions give the equation log (C,,—C:)=b—at, C: being the 
conductivity at a time ¢, C,, the limit value, and a and 6 two con. 
stants characteristic of the fluorogen. W.G. 


Colour and Optical Activity in Organic Compounds. 
Ernesto LoneosBarp! (Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 153— 
161).—The possibility of an antagonism between optical activity 
and colour in organic compounds was suggested in an earlier paper 
by the author (A., 1913, ii, 368). This question is discussed further 
in the present paper. Coloured compounds exist which, from 
their structure, should exhibit optical activity. Where optical 
activity has been verified, certain anomalies occur and, further, 
the materials used have been of doubtful purity. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made by the author to resolve alkali-blue and 
nitrotyrosine, obtained from /-tyrosine. G. W. R. 


Photolysis of Water. Emm Baur and A. Repmann (Helv, 
Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 256—262).—The fact that, when two unattack- 
able electrodes are polarised in the solutions of certain colouring 


matters sensitive to light and then illuminated, alterations off ' 


potential occur at the electrodes and consequently depolarisation 
currents are originated, is best explained on the assumption that 
the colouring matter produces a photochemical decomposition of the 
water, but to such a slight extent that no visible evolution of 
detonating gas takes place (compare Staehelin, A., 1920, ii, 580). The 
authors experimented with solutions of urany] salts, eosin, rhodamine, 
quinine, etc., in an exhausted vessel with the help of the differential 
tensimeter, but no sign of the evolution of oxygen or hydrogen 
was observed. The use of depolarisers also led to no definite result. 
The apparent rarity of chemical light actions is conditioned by the 
fact that the primary products of photolysis are usually capable, 
either by a reaction in the dark or by a second photolytic process 
opposed to the first, of re-forming the original compounds; the 
total chemical effect of the light is thus nil. The results obtained 
show that it is difficult to break into such a reaction cycle by addition 
of depolarising agents. T. H. P. 
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Effect of Light and Photochemical Valency. 
p. R. Kéexn (Photogr. Korr., 1920, 57, 308—310; from Chem. 
fenir., 1921, i, 553)—The primary photochemical effect consists 
in the activation of additional valency, which is only possible 
when energy is supplied, and leads first of all chemically to the 
formation of additive compounds. The effect of a photochemical 
catalyst is similar, and can hence lead to the formation of an endo- 
mergetic product, the catalyst reverting to its original state of 
energy. Such an action can be attributed to chlorophyll. Other 
photochemical reactions can be attributed to the formation or 
breaking up of polymerides. Photostereochemical grouping is also 
dosely related. The activation of silver bromide by dyes can be 
explained as follows. The light raises the valency of single atoms 
in the dye molecule; the bromine will not be set free from the 
silver by the partly actinic rays, for example, yellow, but its 
mion will be loosened; the bromine will then tend to react with 
the additional valency of the dye, without, however, a compound 
necessarily being formed. The dye, as is already believed, only 
acts catalytically. G. W. R. 


Optical Properties of Disperse Systems. I. Colour 
Changes through T[llumination. Fritz WeicErt (Kolloid 
leitsch., 1921, 28, 115—124).—When silver chloride gelatin emul- 
ion, which has been exposed to light until a bluish-red colour is 
produced and then washed to remove excess of silver nitrate, is 
exposed to light of various colours, the emulsion assumes approxi- 
nately the colour of the exciting light. In all cases the extinction 
in the existing colour is decreased by the treatment, but in all 
other colours it is increased. The change is shown to be entirely 
physical, due to a change in the silver chloride-silver system. 
When the exciting light is linearly polarised, the isotropic layer 
assumes the properties of double refracting crystals, the extinction 
direction of which lies in the intersecting line of the vibration 
plane of the electrical and magnetic vector of the exciting radiation 
with the layer. When the exciting light is first applied the layer 
is positively dichroic in all colours other than the exciting colour ; 
when the treatment is long the dichroism changes its sign. The 
elect of light weakens with decreasing wave-length, particularly 
in the case of the double refraction and the dichroism. The extinc- 
tion is equally strong in the green and blue and decreases from yellow 
to the red, so that the colour of the layers is always red. The 
snsitiveness does not run parallel with the extinction ; the maximum 
in this case lies in the red. It is shown that the above phenomena 
cur also in other cases. Collodion layers of the cyanine dyes 
ae the most sensitive, but collodion layers of most sensitising 
dyes, such as pinachrome, pinacyanol, pinaverdol, orthochrome, 
homocoll, and ethyl-red also exhibit the same phenomena. 


J.F.S. 


Action of Light on Silver Bromide. I. Wa trHEeR EHLERS 
and Prerer’ Paut Koon (Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 169—174).— 
With the object of ascertaining the course of the action of light on 
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silver bromide, the authors have determined the change in weight 


which occurs when particles of silver bromide of an average diameter §/ 


0-4. are illuminated. The method consisted in placing particles 
of silver bromide in a condenser and determining the potential 
which must be applied to keep the particle suspended. A beam 
of light is then allowed to fall on the bromide and the change in 
the potential ascertained at intervals of time. It is found that 
when the condenser is filled with air the mass of the particles 
increases slightly by an amount corresponding with an increase 
in potential of 1-5 volts; on the other hand, if the condenser is 
filled with nitrogen, it is found that with larger particles the weight 
decreases 1-5—5-0°%,, whilst with the smallest particles the decrease 
is 10%. From these data it becomes possible to calculate the mass 
of the latent image, and the amount of bromine given up by the 
particles on illumination. Calculations show that a particle of 
silver bromide of weight 3 x 10-!* gram loses, on illumination for 
twenty minutes by an are lamp, 6% of its weight of bromine, 
Comparative experiments with a specially rapid silver bromide gelatin 
plate show that the bromide particle, when illuminated for 1/100 
sec. by a light intensity 1/10000 of that used in the above experi. 
ments, loses 1-5 x 10-* gram of bromine, that is, approximately 
one atom per particle. J. F. 8. 


Optical Properties of Disperse Systems. II. Significance 
of the Amicroscopic Phase. Fritz Wricert and Hans Pour 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 153—161. Compare this vol., ii, 289)— 
A continuation of work previously published (loc. cit.) undertaken 
with the object of ascertaining whether the ultramicroscopic 
examination of changes which occur when photo-sensitive chlorides 
are exposed to light is capable of furnishing knowledge of the 
changes occurring in the individual particles of a colloidal system. 
The results, as far as the main object of the work is concerned, 
are negative, since it is shown that the secondary particles, which 
alone are responsible for the change, are not resolvable ultra. 
microscopically. The absorption displacement and the dichroic 
effect brought about by light is due to the action on the amicrons 
of the light-sensitive chlorides which are closer together than 
the wave-length of the exciting light. It is calculated that the 
portion of the photo-chloride which is affected by these optical 
amicrons amounts to at least 36%. It is shown that the optical 
properties of the system are due to amicroscopic micelle which 
are nearer together than the wave-length of the light _, 

J. F.S. 


The Influence of Light Energy on the so-called Exchange 
or Displacement Reactions. Reduction of Alkali Nitrite. 
OskaR Baupiscu (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 413—417).—Reactions of 
the type of the reduction of nitrite by potassium ferrocyanide 
and oxygen (A., 1917, i, 434) are found to be very susceptible to 
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m exposure to light owing to the formation of the compounds 
Tox, [Nas and [Feanyt NO ly as. The newly-introduced 
moup can be again displaced if an excess of sodium cyanide or 
adium nitrite is added to the solutions which are kept exposed 
to light. Similarly, one cyano-group of potassium ferrocyanide 
readily displaced by oxygen, with the formation of an intensely 


yellow peroxide, | FeGiy) [Bs when aqueous solutions are exposed 

' N) 5. 

i) light and air, and the compounds, FeNHs [Nag and 
~ (CN)s 


Tela}, [Nao are autoxidisable with still greater ease. 
“The following experiments are designed to show that subsidiary 
yalencies are operative in these exchange reactions. Among organic 
compounds, pyridine has the greatest affinity for iron, union occurring 
vith the iron atom by means of the subsidiary valency of the ter- 
valent nitrogen atom. If this is actually the case, 2-methylpyridine 
must be considerably less active, since its subsidiary nitrogen 
valency is partly diverted by the neighbouring methyl group. 


This is shown to be the case by mixing solutions of Feay) Na, 
5 


vith pyridine and «-picoline and adding aqueous alcoholic solutions 
of nitrosobenzene. In the absence of base, an intense violet colour 
is immediately developed; with pyridine, the nearly colourless 
olution gradually becomes pink, whilst with «-picoline an intense 
wine-red colour is produced which becomes as dark violet as the 
control solution. The percentage of pyridine in technical «-picoline 
can be estimated approximately in this manner. H. W. 


Photo-bromination of Toluene and Xylene. TorsTEN 
§wensson (Zeitsch. wiss. Photochem., 1921, 20, 206—218).—The 
rate of absorption of bromine by toluene and xylene in the 
presence of benzene, alcohol, carbon tetrachloride, or hydrogen 
bromide, when exposed to light from a quartz mercury lamp at 
0°, has been investigated. The results show that alcohol has a 
negative catalytic action on the process owing to its removal of 
the hydrogen bromide from the sphere of action. Hydrogen 
bromide catalyses the reaction very strongly in the positive sense, 
ind at the same time it is decomposed. J. F.S. 


Collisions between Atoms and Free Electrons. O. KLEIN 
and 8. RossELanp (Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 4,46—51).—A theoretical 
paper in which the effects of collisions between atoms and free 
electrons are considered. The authors regard such collisions as 
of two kinds, (1) collisions of the first kind studied by Franck and 
Hertz (A., 1919, ii, 206) in which a change of the atomic system, 
without the emission of rays, from the normal condition to a 
stationary condition with greater energy is brought about whilst 
the electron loses a definite amount of energy in keeping with the 
energy principle and (2) collisions of the second kind, in which 
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the atom, without emission of radiation, passes from a stationary 
condition of greater energy content to a stationary condition of 
smaller energy content, whilst the electron after the completion 
of the collision possesses a greater kinetic energy, the amount of 
the increase being equal to the energy lost by the atom. 

J. F.S. 


Precision Measurements in the X-Rays Spectra. IV. K. 
Series, the Elements Copper to Sodium. Exis HyJatmag 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 675—681)—See A., 1920, ii, 655. 


Fine Structure of the Réntgen Spectra. Apotr SmeExa. 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 4, 26—45).—A theoretical paper in which 
an attempt is made to extend in two directions the position reached 
by the Kossel-Sommerfeld considerations of the fine structure 
of the Réntgen spectra. Kossel and Sommerfeld make use of 
hydrogen-like energy levels for the individual electron sheaths, 
The present work subdivides the sheath as a whole into three 
quantum numbers, and postulates sheath conditions, in which all 
the electrons do not behave similarly. The first assumption ex. 
plains satisfactorily all the sheath conditions, including those 
which are unlike hydrogen, corresponding with the absorption 
edges of the individual Réntgen series, if none of the quantum 
numbers can become zero. The second assumption appears to 
be of importance for the K sheath, and on this basis an explanation 
of the fine structure of Ka is attempted. It is also shown that 
the Z series contains only three absorption edges, the A doublet 
of the L series is not real, the Ka, and Ka, lines of Siegbahn as 
well as the Ka, and Kag lines of Hjalmar have, as has Ka, two quantum 
levels. J. FS. 


Interpolation Table for the Calculation of Spectral Series. 
ANGEL DEL Campo and Mieuret CataLAn (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1920, 
18, 118—128).—Rydberg’s tables for the calculation of spectral 
series are recalculated, using the more recent value for the constant 
N, found by Curtis (A., 1914, ii, 761). G. W. R. 


The Corpuscular Spectra. Laws of the Photo-electric 
Emission for High Frequencies. MAvRICE DE BROGLIE (Compl. 
rend., 1921, 172, 806—807. Compare this vol., ii, 232, 323).—In 
illuminating a certain radiator, A, with a ray of light, X, of fre- 
quency v, the Bohr’s rings of the radiator corresponding with the 
work of extraction Wx, W,, Wy, etc., for the emission of electrons, 
a series of corpuscular rays may be observed having for quanta 


hv — Wg, hv — Wz, hv— Wy,....-. , if the frequency y is superior 
to the frequency K. The radiator A also gives fluorescent rays 
which furnish corpuscular rays. W. G. 


Relative Ionisation of Different Gases by «-Rays. VIKTOR 
F. Hess and Marra Hornyak (Wien. Anzeiger, 1920, 219; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 552—553).—Measurements were made of the 
total ionisation by «-rays from polonium of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, 
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oxygen, hydrogen, and coal gas compared with that of air. For car- 
bon dioxide, using the full range of the radiation, it was about 23% 
ter and for coal gas about 12% less than for air. By restrict- 
ing the range of the radiation used, that is by using «-rays of smaller 
velocity, quite different relative values were obtained, from which 
itis concluded that the form of the Bragg curve is notably different 
for the different gases, particularly in the terminal portion of the 
range. For example, using the last three millimetres of the range, 
the ionisation for carbon dioxide was 8% smaller, for coal gas 22% 
smaller, but for hydrogen 25% greater than for air. G. W. R. 


Disintegration of Atoms by «-Particles. (Sir) E. RuTHER- 
rorp and J. CHapwick (Nature, 1921, 107, 41).—The hydrogen 
atoms expelled from a hydrogen compound on bombardment 
with «-particles have a range of 29 cm. in air; those from nitrogen 
40cm. Long-range hydrogen atoms were similarly liberated from 
boron, sodium, fluorine, aluminium, and phosphorus. They are 
not liberated from oxygen, sulphur dioxide, or carbon dioxide 
molecules. The following elements showed little if any effect 
with an absorption corresponding with 32 cm. of air: lithium, 
gucinuri, carbon, oxygen, magnesium, silicon, sulphur, chlorine, 
potassium, calcium, titanium, manganese, iron, copper, tin, and 
gold. The particles appear to consist of hydrogen liberated at 
different speeds. Assuming the law connecting range and velocity 
to be the same as for «-particles, it would appear that the energy 
of the H-particle from aluminium is about 25% greater than the 
energy of the incident «-particle. The conclusion is drawn that 
elements with atomic mass 4n, where n is a whole number, give no 
particles, whilst elements with atomic masses 4n + 2 or 4n + 3 
give the particles. Atoms of type 4n are supposed to be built 
up of stable helium nuclei; those of masses 4n + 2 or 4n + 3 of 
helium and hydrogen nuclei. J. R. P. 


Different Modes of Radioactive Disintegration and the 
Possibility of [Indicating] their Significance from the 
Nuclear Structure. Lise Merrrner (Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 4, 
146—156).—On the basis of the generally accepted helium hydrogen 
nuclear structure of the atomic nucleus, the author has deduced 
theoretically four different methods by which radioactive disin- 
tegration may proceed. These are (i) a series of successive 
a-changes, — «—a—a-—, (ii) an «’-change followed by two 
$-changes, — «’ — 8 — 8 —, (iii) a 6-change which leads to branch 


B a’ 
changes leading eventually to the same product, 8-<>, and (iv) a 
a’ B 


branching change of the form < or <. These four modes of dis- 


« B ‘ : 
integration are considered in connexion with the known radioactive 
changes. J.F.S. 


Mass of the Long-range Particles from Thorium-C. (Sir) 
E. RUTHERFORD (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 44, 570—574).—In the 
disintegration of thorium-C a small number of particles saan the 

11 
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long range of 11°3 cm. are expelled, which were supposed to be 
atoms of helium. On account of the possibility that these may 
have originated by collision of the «-particles with the oxygen 
of the mica, the experiments were repeated with aluminium as 
the absorbing screen. The same results were found (see followi 

abstract), the number of particles being 1/10,000 of the total number 
of «-particles from the thorium-C. Examination of the deflection 
of the particles in a magnetic field showed that they were ordinary 
a-particles of mass 4. ‘There is no information as to the source of 
the long-range «-particles. It may be that thorium-C may break 
up in two ways with emission of rays of ranges 8°6 and 11°3 em, 
or that 1/10,000 of the atoms of thorium-C break up directly with 
emission of these very swift «-particles. The resulting product 
would have the atomic number 81, which is that of an isotope of 
thallium of atomic weight 208. The amount of thallium found 
in thorium minerals should be about 0°00004%. J. R. P. 


Long-range Particles from Thorium Active Deposit. 
A. B. Woop (Phil. Mag., 1921, |vi], 41, 575—584; see also pre. 
ceding abstract)—The emission of long-range particles from 
thorium active deposit was re-examined. The ratio of the total 
number of particles with ranges exceeding 8°6 cm. to the total 
number of ordinary «-particles (ranges 5°0 and 8°6 cm.) is 1 to 
11,000. At least 90% of the long-range particles originate in the 
active deposit, whilst the remainder are probably produced by 
collision of «-particles with oxygen atoms in the mica screen en- 
ployed to stop the short-range particles. Slight evidence was 
obtained of the existence of high-velocity particles, probably 
hydrogen atoms, of ranges exceeding 11°3 cm. The proportion 
of these to the total number of long-range particles is probably 
not more than 1 in 100. J. R. P. 


Volatilisation of Thorium-B and Thorium-C deposited on 
Gold. Sranistaw Loria (Krakauer Anzeiger, 1917, 260—264; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 608).—The volatilisation of a radio- 
active product deposited on metal was examined in the case of 
thorium-B + thorium-C deposited on gold. The volatilisation of 
thorium-B from gold begins sooner than from platinum and palladium 
and throughout the temperature interval 300—1000° is greater 
from gold than from the other two metals. The volatilisation of 
thorium-C from gold is very similar to that from platinum. In 
both cases there occurs a discontinuity on the volatilisation curve 
at about 760°, which may be referred to the occurrence of thorium-( 
oxide, stable in this region of temperature. This discontinuity i 
not shown for thorium-C on palladium. G. W. R. 


The Isotopism of Mesothorium and Radium and the 
Separation of these Elements from Barium. Ravrn K. 
Srrone (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 440—452).—To ascertain 
whether mesothorium and barium are truly isotopic, experiments 
were made in which barium compounds from monazite residues, 
containing mesothorium and radium, were subjected to fractiona- 
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tion, the ratio of mesothorium to radium being determined both 
before and after the concentration of the radioactive elements. 
By fractional crystallisation of the hydroxide, starting with 1,100 
gams of barium chloride containing 11 mg. of mesothorium and 
3mg. of radium, there were obtained a rich fraction of 17 grams 
of barium chloride containing 8°4 mg. of mesothorium, and a poor 
fraction containing 0°22 mg. in 746 grams. The rich fraction was 
converted into bromide and by fractional crystallisation, 0°55 gram 
of crystallised barium bromide was obtained containing 6°4 mg. of 
mesothorium. The bromide process is much more efficient than 
the hydroxide process for concentrating the radioactive elements. 
The ratios of mesothorium to radium in the rich and poor fractions 
fom the hydroxide fractionation and in the rich bromide fraction 
were found to be identical with the ratio in the original material. 
Radium and mesothorium are therefore true isotopes. E. H. R. 


General System of the Isotopes. A. vAN DEN BRoEK (Physikal. 
Ieitsch., 1921, 22, 164—170).—A theoretical paper in which the 
conditions of a schematic representation of the isotopes are dis- 


cussed. J. F.S. 


Absorption of Gases in the Electric Discharge Tube. 
F. H. Newman (Proc. Physical Soc., 1921, 33, 73—82).—Various 
edements were deposited in a pure condition on the cathode in an 
dectric discharge tube. To obtain a clean surface of the element 
the latter was distilled in a vacuum. An electric discharge was 
passed through nitrogen contained in the tube. Measurements 
were made to compare the amount of gas absorbed by the element 
with the quantity of electricity passing. Potassium, sodium, 
mercury, cadmium, antimony, magnesium, calcium, zinc, tin, 
phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine were used. The rates of absorption 
were very great with the last three elements. Hydrogen was also 
used in the tube and absorption occurred with phosphorus, sulphur, 
and iodine. The absorption is attributed principally to chemical 
action. Nitrogen and hydrogen assume active modifications when 
exposed to an electrical discharge at low pressure. J. R. P. 


Mobility of Ions which are Common with those of the 
Solvent. G. von Hevesy (Zeilsch. Elekirochem., 1921, 27, 
21—24).—A theoretical paper in which the abnormally large 
mobilities of the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions are discussed. It is 
shown on the basis of Noyes’s electrical conductivity measurements 
that the abnormally high mobilities of the hydrogen- and hydroxy]l- 
ions vanish at high temperatures, and therefrom it follows that 
the ions of water migrate according to the same laws as other ions. 
A comparison of the mobility of the hydrogen ion and the hydrogen 
molecule shows that the latter migrates very rapidly in comparison 
with the “‘ normal’”’ ions and is only one and a half times slower 
than the hydrogen ion. This fact is opposed to the hypothesis 
that the hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions migrate in a manner different 
from that of the other ions. The viscosity of water is calculated 
to 0'001205 at 218° and 0°000927 cg. at 306°. F J. F.S. 

11*—2 
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Chlorine Overvoltages. Epcar Newsery (T., 1921, 119, 
477—486). 


Explanation of the Electrical Phenomena during the 
Decomposition of Ammonium Amalgam. GERTRUD Aron. 
HEIM (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 95—133).—The expulsion 
of positive carriers of electricity from the surface of decomposing 
ammonium amalgam has been examined quantitatively and the 
process compared with the expulsion of carriers of electricity from 
the surface of pure mercury when gases are bubbled through it. 
It is shown that both processes exhibit exactly the same regularities, 
They give rise to carriers charged in the same sense and have 
similar pressure and temperature curves. Thus the production 
of carriers is to be attributed to the same cause in both cases, 
namely, to the bubbling of gas through an electric double layer 
(Lenard, A., 1915, ii, 507). It is shown that bubbling ammonia 
through mercury does not give rise to the charged particles, whilst 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide produce about the same effect. It 
is noted that the expulsion of gas from the surface of a liquid 
ammonium amalgam is not visible even microscopically; _ this 
indicates an extremely fine state of subdivision of the gases. See 
also de Broglie (A., 1907, ii, 664), Coehn (A., 1901, ii, 155), McCoy 
(A., 1912, i, 539) and Becker (Ann. Physik, 1909, 29, 909).7 

J. F.S. 


Thermo-elements. I. Thermal and Electrical Conduc- 
tivities of Copper-Phosphorus Alloys. GrorG PFLEIDERER 
(Ges. Abhandl. Kennt. Kohle, 1919, 4, 409—426; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1921, i, 348).—The efficiency of the transformation of thermal 
into electrical energy by means of a thermo-element depends, not 
only on thermo-electrical power, but also on the ratio of thermal 
to electrical conductivity : the efficiency of the transformation will 
be less with increase of this ratio, which, according to the Wiede- 
mann-Franz law, should remain constant. 

Experiments on copper—phosphorus alloys containing 1°98 and 
0°63°, of phosphorus respectively failed to confirm previous observ- 
ations of favourable variations in the ratio of thermal to electrical 
conductivity. It is concluded that there is no prospect of obtaining 
any increase in efficiency of thermo-elements by modification of 
this ratio. G. W. R. 


Thermo-elements. II. The Thermo-electric Power of 
Antimony-Cadmium Alloys of about 50 Atomic per Cent. 
FRANZ FiscHER and GEORG PFLEIDERER (Ges. Abhandl. Kennl. 
Kohle, 1919, 4, 440—447; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, i, 349).— 
Antimony-cadmium alloys of approximately atomic composition 
show probably the highest thermo-electric power of all metals 
and alloys hitherto investigated. In one and the same fragment 
and in different fragments of the same alloy remarkably variable 
values for thermo-electric power were obtained, including some 
higher than any hitherto observed. 

Such variations suggest that the thermo-electrical properties of 
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this alloy are much influenced by inhomogeneity. The thermal 
treatment is also of importance in this connexion. Thermo- 
electric power is altered at higher temperatures, not only by a 
reversible temperature effect, but also by an irreversible alteration 
of the material. Amalgamation depresses thermo-electric power. 
Alloys prepared by fusion under a mixture of lithium and sodium 
chlorides showed particularly low values, which, however, were 


increased by subsequent heating w ithout the covering of fused 
salts. G. W. R. 


The Behaviour of an Unattackable Electrode in the Reaction 
3HNO, — 2NO 4+-HNO,-+ H,O at Equilibrium. ALFons 
KLEMENC (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 110—112). —The normal 
potential of the reaction 2NO,’ —> N O -+- NO,’ at 25° was calculated 
by Pick (A., 1920, ii, 409) on the assumption that this reaction 
takes place at an unattackable electrode. The author now shows, 
by comparing the measured potential when a platinum electrode 
is in equilibrium with the system, nitric acid—nitrous acid-nitric 
oxide, with the calculated potentials for the three reactions: (1) 
NO + 2H, 20 —> 4H + NO,’; (2) NO + H,O — 2H’ + NO,’; (3) 
NO,’ + H,O —> 2H* + NO,’, G that the observed value agrees with 
that calculated for the first of ‘these reactions, which must therefore 
be regarded as the electrode reaction in solutions up to 3N. In 
fairly dilute solutions (about 0°3N), the second reaction is super- 
imposed on the first. The correspondence of Moore’s measure- 
ments (A., 1913, ii, 467) with the thermodynamic calculations based 
on the assumption of 2NO,’—> NO +- NO,’, was probably accidental 
and due to the uncertainty of the equilibrium measurements of 
lewis and Edgar for the reaction 3HNO, -- 2NO -++- HNO, + H,O, 
on which the calculation depended. E. H. R. 


The Mechanism of the Exchange of Energy in the Electro- 
chemical Passage of an Atom to the Ionic State. REni 
AuDUBERT (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 753—-755).—The work neces- 
sary for the solution of an electrode in a solution of one of its salts 
may be considered as composed of two terms; a term w relative 
to the work necessary to draw an atom from the surface of the 
electrode, and a term w’ relative to the work put into play in the 
passage of this atom to the ionic state. Considering the trans- 
formation of a gram-atom of the electrode we have Qu=Nw + Nw’, 
where « is the tension of solution of the electrode, n the valency 
of the ion, and N Avogadro’s constant. Nw’ may be expressed 
by Jg, where q is the heat of ionisation of a gram-atom of the 
element considered. The value of Nw can be calculated from the 
heat of vaporisation by the equation JL = Nw + RT and thus 
it is possible to calculate «. The calculated and observed values 


agree well in the cases examined except for cadmium and hydrogen. 
W. G. 


The Electrical Phenomena Accompanying the Displacement 
of Metals. Bar tot (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 857—859. Compare 
this yol,, ii, 247).—If, under the experimental conditions previously 
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described (loc. cit.), the two fragments of zinc are connected to the 
two poles of an electric cell having a potential difference of one or 
two volts the figure formed by the lines of copper crystals radiating 
from the fragments obtained are disymmetrical and the neutral 
line takes a parabolic form. If the #.M.F. is sufficiently great 
there is no metallic deposit on the zinc connected to the negative 
pole. The formation of these figures is attributed to the action 
of the electric field produced by the more electro-negative metal. 
This action tends to orientate the positive ions of the electrolyte 
along the lines of force. At the same time these ions are sub. 
jected to the forces of crystallisation and when they pass to the 
metallic state the figures formed are the result of these two actions, 
W. G. 


Relationships at Copper Anodes in Solutions of Alkali 
Hydroxides. Fr. Jrrsa (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 30—34), 
—The potential of a copper anode in alkali solution has been 
measured. It is found that the addition of telluric acid to a 
copper anode in alkali does not cause a gradual depolarisation 
as is the case with a silver anode in similar circumstances (A,, 
1919, ii, 264). The potential of the electrode Cu'Cu,0,'|, pre- 
pared without telluric acid, sinks rapidly to zero when the polarising 
current is cut off, but the same electrode, when in alkali solution 
containing telluric acid, has a constant potential difference. The 
cell (Pt)Cu|Cu,0,,Cu0,2K,TeO,7 NKOH,Cu(OH),||VKCl|Hg,Cl,| Hg 
has been measured at 18° and found to have the value + 0-22 volt. 
When solutions of alkali hydroxides are electrolysed between 
copper electrodes by an alternating current of 49 periods, the 
copper is oxidised, even when the possibility of atmospheric 
oxidation is rigorously excluded, and the copper passes into 
solution in the univalent condition. J. F.S. 


Transport Numbers of Liquid Amalgams. Franz Skavpy 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1920, 3, 178—181).—A theoretical paper in which 
the explanation offered by Lewis, Adams, and Lamann (A., 1916, 
ii, 76) for the accumulation of the dissolved metal at the anode 
during the electrolysis of sodium and potassium amalgams is dis- 
cussed. The author shows that the mercury ions wandering to 
the cathode force the residue of the solution, which contains the 
alkali metal, to the anode. The transport number, n, is con- 
nected with the concentration of the amalgam, c, the electron 
concentration of the mercury, and the degree of hydrargyration of 
the mercury ion, z, by the formula = u/v(1 +z) .c/100, where u 
and v are the migration velocities of the complex mercury ions and 
the electrons respectively. J. F.S. 


Electro-endosmosis and Ion Adsorption. A. GyYEMANT 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 103—114).—A method for the deter- 
mination of electro-endosmosis is described which makes it possible 
to use any type of membrane. Making use of this new apparatus, 
the electro-endosmosis of a number of solutions has been investi- 
gated, using membranes of collodion, kaolin, carbon, agar, ferric 
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oxide, and filter paper. It is shown that the charge on which 
the electro-endosmosis depends can be attributed to ionic adsorp- 
tion and in this connexion the nature of the adsorbent and the 
different adsorptions of the two ions are determinative. The 
adsorbent has the character of an acid, a base, or an am- 
pholyte. The acid and basic membranes can be charged to the 
highest extent by hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ions respectively, but not 
discharged by these ions. In certain cases, it is possible to dis- 


‘rolyte M charge these by tervalent ions. Ampholytes may be discharged 
> sub- M by finite concentrations of hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions. The 
to the § so-called indifferent diaphragms behave either as acid or as am- 
‘tions, pholytic diaphragms, and correspondingly are only chargeable 
_G. ff ordischargeable. Non-dischargeable but always negatively charged 
\ kal diaphragms are represented by collodion and agar, whilst the only 
known representative of a dischargeable membrane is charcoal. 
Pc. The analytically determined adsorption of an electrolyte furnishes 
oe no direct evidence on the charging produced by the electrolyte. 
© 4 & in general, it is found that the smaller the analytically determinable 
wr adsorption the greater the charging of the diaphragm. J. F. 8. 
Pre =The Construction of Platinum Resistance Thermometers 
tine and Immersion Heating Coils of Low Lag. T. 8. SLIGH, Jun. 
"The (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 470—475)—Improvements in 
ie constructional detail in the platinum resistance thermometers 
| it described in Bureau of Standards Bulletin, 1909, 6, 150, and 1913, 
volt. # 9 483, are outlined. There is also described a convenient type 
"ie of laboratory heating coil of low lag, specially suited for use as 
. l¢ @ abath thermo-regulator or for work involving the accurate measure- 
ae ment of heat supplied electrically. The heating coil is constructed 
s ° I by winding resistance ribbon on a flat strip of mica, insulating by 
‘ means of thin mica side plates and enclosing in a flattened copper 
py @ tube or sheath. [See J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 326a.]  E. H. R. 
hich Calculation of the Specific Heats of Gases. W. HeEnRz 
116, B (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 125).—Three equations are de- 
ode # duced for calculating Cp — Cv, the difference between the specific 
dis- # heats of a gas at constant pressure and constant volume. These 
to Bare (1) Cp — Cv = 0-000087/divz, where dy and vi are the critical 
the density and volume respectively; (2) Cp — Cv = 0-0935L/T7,, 


On- @ where L is the heat of vaporisation at the boiling point 7's; (3) since 
ron @ L = peT's/Trds (A., 1919, ii, 494), it follows that 
of Cp — Co = 00-0935 pr/T idk. 


The formule are applied in a number of typical cases. 


KE. H. R. 


Molecular Energy in Gases. (Str) J. A. Ewrne (Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Edin., 1920, 40, 102—111).—The known facts with regard 
to the specific heat of gases from — 200° to 2000° have been re- 
viewed and the following conclusions drawn. The increase in 
specific heat observed in most gases when heated is due to the 
setting up of to-and-fro vibrations of the atoms composing the 
molecules. The principle of equipartition does not apply to these 
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vibrations. In monatomic gases, substantially all the energy, s0 
far as that is communicable, consists of energy of translation, 
Accordingly, the specific heat is sensibly constant, C, having the 
value 3R and y the value °. In diatomic gases, under normal 
conditions, the energy consists mainly of energy of translation 
and energy of rotation about axes transverse to the line joining 
the two atoms. The specific heat, Cv, is approximately 3A, and 
; of this quantity is accounted for by there being two (and only 
two) effective degrees of freedom of rotation. The normal value 
of y is accordingly 12. When the gas is cold, the energy of vibration 
is nearly negligible, except in certain gases such as vapours of the 
halogens, where it forms an appreciable part of the whole energy 
even at ordinary temperatures. When a diatomic gas is heated, 
the to-and-fro vibration of the atoms comes increasingly into play 
and contributes a substantial addition to the energy, with the re. 
sult that the specific heat rises and y falls below 12. In all gases 
at ali temperatures there is an equipartition of energy between 
each degree of freedom of translation and each effective degree of 
freedom of rotation. The abnormal behaviour of hydrogen at 
very low temperatures discovered by Eucken (A., 1912, ii, 232) 
may conjecturally be accounted for by supposing a change of mole. 
cular structure to occur which deprives the hydrogen molecule of 
its two normal degrees of freedom of rotation. If such a change 
of structure occurs it may be expected to exhibit hysteresis in 
relation to the temperature. In triatomic and polyatomic gases, 
there are three effective degrees of freedom of rotation which, along 
with the three degrees of freedom of translation, would make (’; 
equal to 3R and y equal to 1} if there were no energy of vibration. 
But, in addition, there is in general a considerable amount of 
energy of vibration, resulting from to-and-fro movements of the 
atoms within the molecules, to which the principle of equipar- 
tition does not apply. Vibrations of relatively long period become 
important at relatively low temperatures. This makes the specific 
heat actually greater than 3R and y less than 1}, especially at high 
temperatures, when the energy of vibration becomes a large part of 
the whole energy. It does not appear to be necessary to have 
recourse to the quantum theory in dealing with molecular rotations 
in gases; at the same time, the observed facts do not conflict with 
the theory. The general effect of to-and-fro vibrations of atoms 
within the molecule of a gas is satisfactorily expressed in terms of 
the quantum theory. The resemblance which exists between the 
type of curve given by Planck’s theory and the curve of magnetis- 
ation of a ferromagnetic substance suggests that if the nature of 
the atoms and their constraints were better understood the results 
might admit of interpretation in terms which would not be incon- 
sistent with the older dynamics. J. FS. 


Specific Heat and Inner Atomic Vibrations. Franz SKAUPY 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 4, 100—104).—A critical discussion of the 
specific heat of compounds in connexion with the specific heat of 
the constituent elements. In order to bring the observed facts 
into line with the newer theory of atomic structure, the author 
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makes the assumption that the vibrations which chiefly condition 
the energy content of a solid substance are vibrations of the atomic 
, either the atomic nucleus and the whole electron sheath, 
or a part of the electron sheath and the residue of the atom. This 
vibration is characteristic of the atom, except in so far as it is 
influenced by the surrounding atoms. J. FS. 


Thermodynamics of Mixtures. V. Mario Basto WAGNER 
(Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 229—252. Compare this vol., 
i, 162).—A mathematical paper in which the material previously 
published is further discussed and extended. The Dolezalek theory 
of binary mixtures and concentrated solutions is discussed and its 
position with regard to experimental data indicated (A., 1909, ii, 22). 

J. FS. 


Surface Tension and Heat of Vaporisation. W. HeErz 
Jeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 25).—By combining the Trouton 
law with the Eétvés surface tension expression, the author has 
developed an expression connecting the surface tension with the 
heat of vaporisation. This has the form L = 20y/S‘iM}!, in which 
Lis the heat of vaporisation, M the molecular weight, y the surface 
tension at the boiling point, and s the density at the boiling point. 
The expression only holds approximately for normal liquids and not 
at all for associated liquids. From this formula the further ex- 
pression p = 1/10(M/s)! . 0°00102/42700, in which p is the molecular 
diameter, is deduced. Using this formula, the diameter of the 
benzene molecule is found to be 1*1 x 10-8, which is of the same 
order as the value found by other methods. Combining the first 
equation with the expression B= L/2v, in which B is the in- 
ternal pressure, this factor can be calculated by the formula 
B= 10y)/(Mv)! x 42700/1033, in which Mv is the molecular 
volume. The following values are calculated : benzene, 1830 atm. ; 
ethyl acetate, 1425 atm.; and aniline, 2120 atm. J. FS. 


Heat of Vaporisation and Critical Data. W. Herz (Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 26)—The author has deduced a second 
formula whereby the heat of vaporisation of non-associated liquids 
may he calculated from a knowledge of the critical data (compare 
A., 1919, ii, 494). The expression has the form LZ = 0°000937's /dive, 
where L is the latent heat of vaporisation, 7’; the absolute boiling 
point, and d; and vx the critical density and volume respectively. 
Since the Trouton rule ML/T; = constant, it follows that 
M .0°00093/divx must also be constant. The two formule are 
tested for a number of non-associated liquids and found approxi- 
mately to represent the facts. J. F.S. 


Calculation of the van der Waals’s Constants a and b. W. 
Herz (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 26—27).—Making use of 
expressions previously deduced (preceding abstract; A., 1919, 
ii, 494), the author has evolved three equations by means of which 
the constant 6 may be calculated. These have the form: (1) 
6 = T;/2184L .dx, (ii) 6 = ve/2031, and (iii) 6 = 0°0000216.M /dz, 
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where the symbols have the significance given in the preceding 
abstract. The value of b is calculated for twelve substances by all 
three formule, and slightly divergent values are obtained. These are 
compared with the experimental figures, which are found to agree 
moderately well with some of the calculated values, although it 
cannot be said that any one of the formule is superior to the 
others. Two expressions for the calculation of @ are also given, 
(i) a= 6°54pevj and (ii) a = 1°26 x 10%pi(M/de)*; again only a 
moderate agreement between the experimental and calculated 
values is obtained. Combining the last two formule, the relation. 
ship ve = 0°0000439.M /dz is obtained which connects the critical 
volume, critical density, and the molecular weight. J. FS. 


Vapour Pressure Regularities. IV and V. W. Herz 
(Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 125—126. Compare A., 1920, 
ii, 163).—IV. If in van der Waals’s equation the critical tempera- 
ture is replaced by the expression }(1/Ky9 + 293), where Kop is the 
co-efficient of expansion at 20°, the value of the factor a is close to, 
generally greater than, 3 for a number of liquids quoted, chiefly 
organic esters. In addition, the factor p, (critical pressure) in 
van der Waals’s equation can be replaced by the quantity 
1/Kyp + 293/0°88n, where n is the sum of the valencies of the 
constituent atoms. The value of a is thus calculated for a number 
of non-associated organic liquids. 

V. The constant of Cederberg’s vapour pressure formula 
(Thermodynamische Berechnung chemischer Affinitiiten, p. 55, 
Upsala, 1916) when this is applied to organic compounds has an 
abnormally high value, increasing with the molecular weight of 
the compound. E. H.R 


Separation of Miscible Liquids by Distillation. A. F. 
Durton (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 633—646).—The separation of 
unit mass of a constituent A of a binary mixture of A and B involves 
the evaporation of a mass 1 + 1/a(k — 1) of the liquid, where a is 
the relative proportion of A in the liquid and k = Vals/Voln, 
where Va, Vs are the masses of A and B in the vapour, and La, 
the masses in the liquid. If Q is the latent heat of evaporation of 
the liquid, the quantity of heat required to separate unit mass of 
A is Q [1 + l/a(k — 1)]. The ratio of the mass of A separated by 
this amount of heat to unit mass is called the thermal efficiency of 
the still-head. Mixtures of benzene and toluene were investigated 
with the Dufton still-head (A., 1919, ii, 136). With slower rates of 
heating the greatest thermal efficiency was obtained when the dis- 
tillation was at the maximum rate to yield pure benzene. The 
thermal efficiency is reduced if loss of heat in the column is unduly 
prevented. -% % A 


Heat of Sublimation of Carbon. H. Kouwn (Zeitsch. Physik, 
1920, 3, 143—156).—It is shown that the temperature curve of the 
positive crater of a carbon arc, burning under pressures above 
atmospheric, can be regarded as the vapour pressure curve of carbon 
when pure carbon poles are used for the arc. This has been pre- 
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yiously shown to be true also for reduced pressures (Fajans, ibid., 
1920, 1, 100—118). The calculation of the heat of sublimation made 
by Fajans is incorrect, owing to the use of inaccurate temperature 
values given by Lummer (Verfliissigung der Kohle Braunschweig, 
1914). These temperatures have been corrected in the present 
york, and it is shown that the heat of sublimation of carbon, cal- 
culated from measurements over a pressure range 0°3—8:0 atm. 
which corresponds with a temperature range 4200—4700° abs., is 
163°5 Cal. The heat of sublimation of the diamond therefore 
becomes 168 Cal., a value which approximates very nearly to the 
figure 142 Cal. which is obtained from the integrated vapour pressure 
formula by introducing the chemical constant for monatomic gases. 


J. FS. 


The Thermochemical Data of Cadmium Chloride and 
Iodide. Hucu Srorr Taytor and Grorce St. Joun PERRorr 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 484—493).—The E.M.F. and their 
temperature coefficients have been determined for the following 
cells. 

Cadmium amalgam |CdCl,,2-5H,O and saturated solution 
|AgCl | Ag, 0°62478 volt at 25°; 0°6249 volt at 0°. 

Cadmium amalgam | CdCl,,2-5H,O and saturated solution | PbCI, | 
lead amalgam, 0°1484 volt at 25° and 0°. 

Cadmium amalgam |CdI, and saturated solution | AgI | Ag, 0°305 
volt at 40°, 0°3035 volt at 25°, 0°3006 volt at 0°. 

Cadmium amalgam |CdI, and saturated solution | PbI,| lead 
amalgam, 0°1135 at 40°, 0°10725 at 25°, 0°09655 volt at 0°. 

Values for the heat of formation of cadmium chloride and of 
cadmium iodide from their elementary constituents were calculated 
from the electrical measurements. In the case of cadmium chloride 
itis deduced that a value of 93,000 cal., obtained from the elec- 
trical measurements, is more trustworthy than Thomsen’s value 
from thermochemical measurements. Calculations of the heat of 
formation of cadmium iodide from different electrical data gave 
somewhat discordant results. This constant was therefore re- 
determined by direct measurement of the heat of formation, by 
dropping iodine into a solution of potassium iodide containing 
finely divided cadmium in suspension. The value found was 
48,440 cal. and, combining the values determined directly and 
electrically, it is concluded that the most probable value is about 
48,500 cal. E. H. R. 


The Elementary Quantity of Energy Brought into Action in 
Solution. Rent AvupusBert (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 676— 
678).—On the basis that solution and vaporisation obey the same 
laws, the value of p/7’, where p is the molecular latent heat of 
solution and 7’ the temperature which corresponds, for a state of 
saturation, to an osmotic pressure of one atmosphere, should be 
a constant. It is not possible to verify this directly, but by extra- 
polation from known results in the case of a number of salts the 
value of p/T' is found to be 30—32, for ~=1 atm. From this 
the elementary quantity of energy necessary to cause a molecule 
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to pass into solution is calculated to be 18 x 10° 7’ ergs, which 
is the value found for the energy of dissociation of solids and for 
the energy of sublimation. W. G. 


Surface Tension of Mercury in a Vacuum. JvLIo PALacios 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1920, 18, 294—307).—Using a specially devised 
apparatus and mercury the freedom of which from impurities was 
verified spectroscopically, the author obtains the value 402 dynes/ 
centimetre for the surface tension of mercury. This result is 
considerably lower than the values obtained by earlier workers, 


G. W. R. 


Interfacial Tension. I. The Statical Measurement of 
Interfacial Tension in Absolute Units. Wrii1am CoLEBROooK 
Reyno tps (T., 1921, 119, 460—465). 


Interfacial Tension. II. The Relation between Interfacial 
and Surface Tension in Sundry Organic Solvents in Contact 
with Aqueous Solutions. WiLiiAM CoLEBROOK REYNOLDs 
(T., 1921, 119, 466—476). 

The Adsorption of Alkali Chlorides by Animal Charcoal. 
Hans HarrLesen (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 115, 46—51).—All 
alkali chlorides are adsorbed by animal charcoal within the limits 
of experimental error to the same extent. S. 8. Z. 


Adsorption of Formaldehyde by Animal Charcoal. W. 
Mokr.LueER (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 127—132)—The adsorption 
of formaldehyde by animal charcoal has been examined in both 
acid and neutral solution. The adsorption in both cases is very 
- great and follows the adsorption laws; that is, the adsorp- 
tion is dependent on the concentration. The adsorption of 
formaldehyde by animal charcoal in acid solution is dependent 
on the volume in the sense that a great deal more is adsorbed from 
a large volume than from a small volume of equal concentration. 
In neutral solution the adsorption is independent of the volume 
and is practically dependent on the total quantity of formaldehyde 
present. In neutral solution the adsorption is independent of 
the time, and equilibrium is set up in a very short time. The 
adsorption from acid solutions is dependent on the time and equi- 
librium is set up very slowly, so that even after eight days’ contact 
no equilibrium has been reached. J. F.S. 


The Determination of the Sorption of both Solvent and 
Solute. I. Preliminary. The System: Benzene—Iodine- 
Charcoal. Apu MonAmep Bakr and JosePpH Epe@ar Kine 
(T., 1921, 119, 454—460). 


Explanation of an Apparent Anomaly outstanding in the 
Results of Measurement of Dissociation Pressures. ALAN 
W. C. Menzies (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1920, 40, 158—160. See 
A., 1920, ii, 412). 

The Dissociation Pressures of Iron Nitrides. Arruur A. 
Noyes and Leieuton B. Smirx (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
475—481).—Iron nitride is readily formed at 460° by the action 
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of ammonia gas on iron. If the equilibrium constant of this reac- 


whi 
d ro tion in its general form 2FezN + 3H, = 2<Fe + 2NH, be expressed 
G. by Ky, and that of the reaction N, + 3H, = 2NH; by Kz, it is 


shown that the dissociation pressure of iron nitride can be expressed 
by K,/K,. The value of K, at 460°, calculated from known data, 
is 5-10 x 10°; that of K, has been determined by the authors. 


The method consisted in admitting ammonia or hydrogen to the 


ynes/ @ reaction tube containing iron and iron nitride and, after a period 
lt is Bi of fifteen to thirty minutes, suddenly withdrawing and cooling a 
ra. quantity of the gas and analysing it. The experiments were made 
R. at 460°, and the time was chosen to allow the first above reaction 
} of & to come to equilibrium before slower reactions could cause com- 
00K plications. The ratio Fe : N in the solid phase was varied between 
17-1 and 2-59. When this ratio was greater than 9, the equilibrium 
cial constant K 1=(Pxu,)?/(Pu,)° remained at 0-8 to 1-2, indicating pro- 
tact @ bably the existence of a stable nitride, FesN. When the Fe:N 
Ls ratio became 7-7, the constant became 5-2 and increased to 30 with 
Fe: N=49:1. Finally with Fe: N =.2-6: 1 the value of K, fell 
again to 2-1. These stages may correspond with the formation of 
dal. a metastable nitride such as Fe,N in solid solution with the first, 
“All Fe,N, or of two metastable nitrides such as Ke,N and Fe,N as 
hits separate solid phases; and finally of a stable nitride, probably Fe,N. 
. The dissociation pressures of the nitrides in the above solid 
W. phases were calculated from K,/K, and were found to be 20,000, 
ion 102,000, 590,000, and 41,000 atmospheres respectively. The work 
oth affords an example of the possibility of determining, through the 
ery study of a metastable equilibrium, the equilibrium conditions of a 
rp- reaction not directly accessible to measurement. If, in the above 
of reaction, complete equilibrium were established, all but about 
nt 01% of the ammonia would be dissociated and the iron nitride, 
om with its high dissociation pressure, would not form at all. 
mM. EK. H. R. 
ne 
de Solubility. I. Frirz Epruraim (Scr., 1921, 54, [6], 379— 
of 385).—Solubility is defined as a type of miscibility, and it is pointed 
he out that the latter phenomenon is invariably encountered with 
- substances which are closely allied chemically. The solubility of 
ct salts in water depends on the ability of their molecules or ions to 
surround themselves with a water mantle and thus to approximate 
d in character to the solvent. Since the author’s researches (A., 
‘a 1918, i, 389; 1920, ii, 378) have shown that the additive capacity 
G of compounds is greatly dependent on spatial relationships, it would 
be expected that, if this factor is connected with the solubility, 
the latter would also be greatly dependent on the structure of the 
e molecule. If a molecule is composed of a small kation surrounded 
N by several very large anions, a hollow exists around the former 
e which can be filled by neutral portions; if these are water, the 


whole molecule becomes water-like and therefore soluble. Sparing 
solubility is encountered with salts with spatially similar anions 


and kations. 
The ideas which are thus developed are applied to the examination 
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of several cases in which addition of water is unlikely by reason of 
the presence of other neutral portions, as with the cobaltammines, 
or of the absence of any tendency to unite with water as in the 
case of the benzene or naphthalene ring. Comparable spatial 
relationships are encountered with the salts of the alkaloids and 
those of positive complex cobaltammines, and it is found (for 
‘details see this vol., ii, 338) that all the known precipitants for 
alkaloids also yield precipitates with the leuco-cobalti-compounds, 
[Co(NHg;),]X5, and that the compounds thus formed are so similar 
that they would be scarcely distinguishable by eye from one another 
if the cobalt derivatives did not impart certain colorations. Con. 
versely, many cobaltammines give precipitates with the complex 
anion, | cofNO? |, and precisely similar precipitates are now found 
2)4 

to be given by alkaloids with this reagent. These reactions do not 
depend on the highly complex character of the cobaltammines, 
since they are also exhibited by the relatively less complex 
ammines of bivalent metals. Salts composed of small kations and 
a very large anion are generally freely soluble, but can be rendered 
insoluble when the two parts are spatially matched by the addition 
of neutral portions to the kation. Thus the picrates of small 
kations are freely soluble, but those of the ammines of smali kations 
are sparingly soluble (following abstracts). 

A second possible factor governing the solubility of salts is their 
tendency towards isomerisation. Thus Hantzsch (A., 1918, i, 4) 
has shown that the esters and salts of an acid frequently exhibit 
very divergent optical behaviour, whilst that of the acid itself lies 
between the two extremes. This is accounted for by the supposition 
that the alkyl group of the ester is attached exclusively to one 
oxygen atom, R-CO-OAlk, whilst the metallic atom of the salt 


may be related to two oxygen atoms, RC<O}X, the acid being 
a mixture of the forms R-CO-OH = R-C<OH. These investiga- 


tions are based on observations on dissolved substances, but it 
appears justifiable to conclude that the undissolved salt can also 
contain the ester form, R-CO-OX, and that this is particularly the 
case with many sparingly soluble salts; the hydratisation of the 
metal would certainly be more difficult in the “ ester’’ than in 
the ‘salt’ form, since it is to a certain extent in complex com- 
bination. Observations on benzoates (compare A., 1918, i, 389) 
indicate the possibility of the existence of both types, since a 
solution of sodium benzoate only slowly yields a precipitate with 
salts of certain heavy metals such as nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
or bivalent iron, which is almost colourless, whereas the other salts 
of these metals are in general coloured and the mother liquors 
retain the colour of the metallic salt solution. The co-ordination 


form | R-C'Y2 appears to be even more probable for the insoluble 


salts than the ester form. 
Sparingly soluble salts of the ionisable type are also found in 
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which anion and kation are so spatially adapted to one another 
that the addition of water molecules is exceedingly difficult, 
(K,PtCl,,KC1O,). A fundamental difference, however, exists be- 
tween the sparing solubility of salts of the ester type and ionisable 
type in that in the former case there is practically no chance of 
slubility in this form, whilst in the latter less or greater ~~" 


‘S for @ is always present. H. 

un 

= Solubility. VI. Thermodynamic Relation between 
other @ Solubility and Internal Pressure. Jont H. HimpreBranp 
Con. @ (7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 500—507).—In the case of a binary 
plex @ liquid mixture it is shown by a process of thermodynamic reasoning 


that, if Raoult’s law holds, the two liquids mix without any heat 
efect and without volume change. It follows from this that only 
such liquids as have identical values of (0P/07');, that is, the same 
rate of change of pressure with temperature at constant volume, 
are capable of yielding solutions obeying Raoult’s law under all 
conditions, that is, at all temperatures, pressures, and compositions. 
The above term is seen to be related to the equation of state 
P + (0B /0V), = T(0P/0T)y, where E denotes total energy. It is 
proposed to define “internal pressure” as 7(0P/0T')y, which is 
practically equal to (0H/0V)z, since P is small in comparison with 
the other terms. Defined in this way, internal pressure is capable 
of accurate measurement, since (0P/07')y = — (0P/0V)2(0V /07')p = 
2/8, where «, the coefficient of expansion, is (dV /07’)p/V and 8, 
the compressibility, is — (0V/0P)7/V. The values for the internal 
pressure of a number of liquids are calculated in this way. 

Since the internal pressure of a solution of non-polar liquids is 
probably a linear function of the composition expressed in mol- 
fractions, it is probable that the difference between the internal 
pressures of the two pure liquids would determine, at least to a 
considerable extent, the deviation of the solution from Raoult’s 
law. The relation between surface tension and internal pressure 
is discussed. It is shown that the criteria previously used for 
estimating relative values of internal pressure are in substantial 
accord with the thermodynamic definition of internal pressure 
now proposed, although it is theoretically preferable to use surface 


energy in place of surface tension (compare A., 1918, ii, 36). 
E. H. R. 


The Miscibility of Liquids. Cuartes E. Fawsirt and 
Curist1aAn H. Fiscuur (J. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, 1919, 53, 
162—165).—A table of organic liquid substances was drawn up 
by Holmes (T., 1913, 103, 2147) in which the liquids were 
arranged in the order of the radii of their molecular volumes 
(assuming the molecules to be spherical) starting with water, and 
it was shown that this table constituted, in fact, a miscibility table. 
The authors have drawn up an extended table, from experiments 
with the different substances, comprising 55 liquids, arranged 
in such an order that, if any two of them are miscible, then all 
the liquids between these two are perfectly miscible. The order 
of the liquids differs slightly from that in Holmes’s table. Repiace- 
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ment of hydrogen in a hydrocarbon by -OH, -CO,H, -C,H,0,, 
‘NH, brings the liquid nearer the beginning of the’ table, pe 
replacement of hydrogen by -CH, moves it in the opposite direction, 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons are nearer the beginning of the table 
than the corresponding saturated hydrocarbons. E. H. R. 


Volume Changes in the Process of Solution. Grorcz 
JosEPH Burrows (J. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, 1919, 53, 74—99). 
—The specific or molecular solution volume of any solute is 
generally calculated on the assumption that the volume of the 
solvent is unaltered by the process of solution, any change in 
volume of the system being attributed to the solute. The solution 
volumes of the following substances in water at different concen- 
trations were determined on this assumption from measurements 
of the densities of the different solutions at 25° or 30°: potassium 
chloride, mercuric chloride, saccharamide, succinic acid, succin- 
amide, tricarballylamide, carbamide, acetamide, propionamide, and 
sucrose. In most cases the solution volume was found to increase 
with concentration, the change being most marked with electrolytes, 
but in the cases of mercuric chloride and acetamide the solution 
volume decreased with increasing concentration. It is pointed out, 
however, that these changes in specific solution volume of the 
solute are only apparent and must be in some measure due to 
changes in the volume of the solvent. In some cases, for instance 
in dilute solutions of magnesium sulphate, the volume of the solution 
is actually less than the volume of water present. Measurements 
were made of the density of solutions of formamide in water over the 
complete range from 0% to 100% of formamide, regarding the 
formamide as the solute. The solution volume of the formamide 
steadily increased with increasing concentration, whereas the 
relative contraction of the system actually increased from 0% to 
44%, formamide and then decreased. Similar results were obtained 
with solutions of ethyl alcohol in water. The volume changes 
cannot therefore be attributed to the solute alone. 

The molecular solution volumes determined for the above organic 
substances, which do not vary to any great extent with concen- 
tration, agree closely with the values calculated from Traube’s 
atomic solution volumes and co-volume (A., 1895, ii, 70; 1896, 
ii, 152, 354). 

The molecular solution volumes of the amides of the fatty acids 
from formic to hexoic were determined in ethyl alcohol at 30° 
and were found to be independent of concentration. The difference 
between the volumes of consecutive members of the homologous 
series was constant at 16-8 up to butyramide, but for higher members 
the difference increased. 

A study was also made of solution volumes in mixtures of solvents 
of varying composition. The value of the solution volume of 
benzophenone in mixtures of acetone and benzene was intermediate 
between the values in the pure solvents, but in acetone-ethy] alcohol 
mixtures the value was identical with that in the alcohol alone. 
Carbamide, formamide, acetamide, propionamide, and sucrose were 
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examined in water—alcohol mixtures and in every case the specific 
olution volume in the mixture was greater than in either solvent 
alone. In the case of formamide the solution volume in the mixed 
glvent was actually greater than the specific volume of the pure 
liquid solute. In each case a maximum value for the solution 
yolume of the solute was found at a certain composition of the 
mixed solvent, but the position of this maximum varied with 
different solutes. The author rejects the solvate theory, and con- 
siders that the volume changes which occur on mixing liquids or 
on dissolving substances in simple solvents or mixtures of solvents 
result from a rearrangement of the molecules in the system to admit 
of closer packing. E. H. R. 


The Power of Solution and Ionisation of Non-aqueous 
Solvents toward Binary Salts. P. WaLpEn (Zeitsch. Elektro 
chem., 1921, 27, 34—37).—A theoretical paper in which from 
previously published data the relationships between the solvent 
power and ionising power toward binary electrolytes are con- 
sidered for a number of non-aqueous solvents. It is shown for 
the binary salt tetramethylammonium thiocyanate, which is a 
strong electrolyte, that at the saturation point the degree of 
ionisation is practically the same in all the solvents examined, 
@ = Gg....- = 0-380. The actual values given, where V is the 
number of litres of solvent containing one gram-molecule of tetra- 
methylammonium thiocyanate and « is the degree of ionisation 
at 25° are: methyl alcohol, V = 2-18, « = 0-377, nitromethane, 
Vy= 3-59, «— 0-385; acetonitrile, V = 4:54, «= 0-379; ethyl 
cyanoacetate, V = 10-95, « = 0-381; propionitrile, V = 20, «= 
0390; acetone, V = 37-6, « = 0-369; epichlorohydrin, V = 27-8, 
«= 0-388; phenylacetonitrile, V = 43-7, « = 0-374, and methyl 
ethyl ketone, V = 98-9, « = 0-381. The solubility of the same 
salt is given by the expression ¢/u' ~ 34 for different non-aqueous 
solvents when « represents the dielectric constant and » the molecu- 
lar solubility. J. F.S. 


Reactivity and Conductance of Benzene Solutions. H. P. 
Capy and E. J. Batpwin (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 646— 
651).—According to Allen (Kansas Univ. Sci. Bulletin, 1905), and 
Cady, and Lichtenwalter (A., 1913, ii, 916), benzene solutions of salts 
of organic acids, which gave precipitates on treatment with dry 
hydrogen chloride, showed a conductivity in accordance with 
the dissociation hypothesis. The objection of Koenig (A., 1914, 
i, 653) that the salts in question were slightly basic has now been 
met by a study of copper oleate, barium erucate, copper stearate, 
and silver melissate, obtained from sodium salts in the preparation 
of which a slight excess of acid was employed. Solutions of these 
salts in benzene showed an appreciable conductivity, which was 
increased on passing in dry hydrogen chloride, but gradually 
diminished in the first two cases owing to formation of a pre- 
cipitate. A similar result followed on the addition of a solution 
of stannic chloride in benzene to that of copper oleate (compare 
Koenig, loc. cit.). A solution of oleic acid in benzene was practically 
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non-conducting, and was only slightly affected in this respect by 
hydrogen chloride, but the addition of a stannic chloride solution 
gave rise to a considerable conductivity. J. K. 


Electro-crystalline Properties as Conditioned by Atomic 
Lattices. (Sm) JosepH Larmor (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 
1—10).—The assumption that the crystal lattice consists of atoms 
(ions), not molecules, is considered with relation to the charges on 
the ions. It is shown that compensating surface charges on certain 
faces of crystals are required. Dielectric excitation is regarded 
as due to the relative displacement of the positive and negative 
component lattices under the influence of the electric field. If 
the lattice has spiral features this relative displacement may in- 
volve twisting, and optical rotation may be produced. The twisting 
is, in the case of quartz and optically active liquids, roughly com- 
parable with the elongation. Double refraction induced by strain 
is attributed to bending of the ionic lattices or fragments of such 
lattices. J. R. P. 


Ionic Size and Lattice Energy of the Alkali Haloids for 
Atom Models with Cubic Symmetry. Hvuco ScHwENDENWEIN 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 4, 73—88).—The lattice potential of the 
alkali haloids have been recalculated by means of the Rella formula 
(tbid., 1920, 2, 157) on the basis of the Landé cubic ring model 
(ibid., 1920, 2, 83). By means of the equilibrium conditions the 
ionic radii are then calculated whereby values are obtained which 
differ considerably from those given by Landé. If these values 
are used to calculate the lattice energy a series of quantities is 
obtained for the alkali haloids which are in very good agreement 
with those found from the heat of solution. The electron affinity 
values calculated for the various alkali haloids agree better amongst 
themselves than those obtained according to the original Born 
formula, but the compressibility of the crystals is too great. In 
general, the present calculations confirm the earlier calculations of 
Fajans and Herzfeld (‘bid., 1920, 2, 309) made on the basis of the 
cube corner model. J. F.S. 


Photometric Methods and Apparatus for the Study of 
Colloids. S. E. Sueprarp and Frurx A. Exvsiorr (J. Amer. 

Shem. Soc., 1921, 43, 531—539).—Two types of photometer, 
distinguished as vertical and horizontal types, for the study of 
colloids, are described. The vertical type can be modified for use 
as a nephelometer, colorimeter, microphotometer, dispersimeter, 
or turbidimeter. The horizontal type is strictly a transmission 
and scatter photometer, and is useful for determining particle 
size, comparative turbidities, and coagulation velocities. For a 
full description of the apparatus, its mode of use, and a discussion 
of its limitations the original must be consulted. E. H. R. 


The Zone of Maximum Colloidality. Its Relation to Viscosity 
in Hydrophile Colloids, especially Karaya Gum and Gelatin. 
JEROME ALEXANDER (J. ‘Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 434—440).— 
The viscosity of reversible emulsoid or hydrophile colloids sometimes 
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increases as the dispersed phase becomes finer, as in oil emulsions, 
for example, or sometimes as the dispersed phase becomes coarser, 
as in the case of soaps or butyric acid. There appears to be, in 
fact, a “zone of maximum colloidality,” above which viscosity ’ 
decreases with coarser subdivision, as the Brownian movement 
becomes sluggish, and below which it also decreases as molecular 
dimensions are approached. This zone will probably differ with 
different substances. The approach towards the zone of maximum 
colloidality from the side of coarse dispersion is illustrated by the 
clays, and from the side of molecular dispersion by the salts of the 
fatty acids. Experiments in which Karaya gum ground to different 
degrees of fineness was dispersed in water showed that the viscosity 
increased with increasing fineness of subdivision of the particles. 
Increase in viscosity accompanies the hydration and swelling of 
the particles, and as the dispersed phase becomes less viscous by 
swelling, the colloid as a whole becomes more viscous. The 
mechanism of the hydration process is discussed at some length 
and illustrated by the behaviour of the dried gum. The dehydration 
which occurs on drying appears to be accompanied by the removal 
of the protective aqueous films surrounding the micelles or their 
primary particles, in consequence of which the molecules or mole- 
cular groups approach one another so closely that the attraction 
of water or its ions is unable to separate them. The insolubility 
of heated gelatin is brought about in a similar manner. The 
decrease in the viscosity and jelly strength of highly degraded 
glue or gelatin probably does not represent a decrease in the dis- 
persion, as has been suggested, but an increased dispersion, involving 
or followed by the formation of a small quantity of an insoluble 
or adsorption compound. EK. H. R. 


The Elastic Properties of Gelatin Jellies. S. E. SHEPPARD 
and §. S. Sweer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 539—547).— 
Measurements of the modulus of rigidity of gelatin jellies, at 
different concentrations under torsion show that they follow Hooke’s 
law nearly up to the breaking point, the elastic limit very nearly 
coinciding with the so-called tenacity (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 
12, 1007). The relation between the modulus of elasticity H 
and the concentration is expressed by H = kc" over a limited 
range, but the constants / and n differ for different grades of gelatin. 
Measurements of the effect of acidity on the elasticity showed 
that the latter is not a simple function of the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration. The effect of the addition of alcohol is to increase 
the modulus of rigidity up to about 25% alcohol, after which the 
strength decreases. With above 40% alcohol, alcohol and water 
are squeezed out of the jelly under torsion, and the residual jelly 
becomes transparent and gives almost unlimited twist. Glycerol 
increases the jelly strength. The results indicate that gelatin 
jellies may represent any transition stage between two extreme 
types, one a two-phase type of structure with sub-microscopic 
period, the other a type in which mechanical strength must be 
attributed to solution forces, the system being physically homo- 
geneous down to molecular or submolecular dimensions. E. H.R. 
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Protective Colloids. IX. Isinglass as Protective Col- 
loid. I. Colloid Chemical Investigation of Isinglass. A 
Gursier and P. Beckmann (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 167~— 
172).—Colloidal solutions have been prepared from isinglass, by 
digesting with water, chloroform water, and water to which a 
quantity of glycerol has been added. The sols thus produced 
have been subjected to ageing experiments in various concen- 
trations. The viscosity of the solutions has been measured in 
various concentrations and at various periods after preparation. 
The influence of hydrochloric acid, potassium chloride, and sodium 
hydroxide has also been followed by the change in the viscosity 
brought about by these substances. The results show that the 
addition of these electrolytes does not bring about any fundamental 
change in the nature of the colloid. The viscosity data are all 
expressed in curves in the paper. J. F.S. 


The Velocity of Flocculation of Selenium Sol. II. Floccu- 
lation by Means of Barium Chloride. H.R. Kruyt and A. E, 
vAN ARKEL (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 169—191. Compare A., 
1920, ii, 739).—In the flocculation of selenium sol by barium chloride, 
it is again shown that von Smoluchowski’s theory is not capable 
of entirely explaining slow flocculation. There is a wide range 
where it is verified, particularly for diluted sols, but there is a 
range where departures from the theory are observed, but in a 
contrary sense to those observed with potassium chloride (loc. cit.). 

A series of measurements of cataphoresis was made with the selen- 
ium sol to determine the influence of electrolytes on the potential of 
the surface of contact. The results are examined and discussed 
in the light of Smoluchowski’s theory and the observations of 
other workers, but no definite conclusion is drawn. 

A comparison between gold and selenium sols is given, and the 
relationship between the potential of the limit surface, the con- 
centration of the electrolyte, and the probability of adhesion are 
discussed. The departure from Smoluchowski’s theory with respect 
to the duration of flocculation is observed to some slight extent 
with gold sols. W. G. 


Coagulation and Solution of Silver Bromide Sols by 
Ammonia. Rupoitr Aversacn (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 
124—-126).—The action of ammonia on silver bromide hydrosols 
has been examined by means of turbidity measurements, when 
it was found that coagulation and hydrolysis occur mutually in 
the same system. It is shown that in medium, but greater than 
equivalent, concentrations of ammonia the coagulation velocity at 
first predominates, but at higher concentrations the velocity of 
solution predominates. J. F.S. 


Ultramicroscopic Structure of Soaps. W. F. Dakke, 
J. W. McBaty, and C. 8. Satmon (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 98, 
395—409).—The ultramicroscopic structure of soaps and the rapid 
changes which occur have been recorded and examined by the use 
of a cinematograph camera. The ultramicroscopic observations 
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of Zsigmondy and Bachmann (A., 1913, ii, 194) have been con- 
firmed, interpreted, and extended. Their observations referred 
almost entirely to soap curds and not to gels or sols, for the latter 
yually exhibit in the ultramicroscope nothing but Brownian 
particles, and those only under definite conditions. Curds of 
sodium soaps consist of a felt of hydrated fibres enmeshing and in 
uilibrium with a soap sol or gel of definite concentration, the 
solubility rising rapidly with temperature. The individual fibres 
may be many centimetres long, but they are barely of microscopic 
diameter. Potassium soap solutions, on cooling, first develop 
fibres which are similar to those of the sodium soaps, except that 
they are only a few hundredths of a millimetre in length, and they 
have a strong tendency to form twins. The stable condition at 
the ordinary temperature is, however, the formation of innumerable 
tiny lamellar crystals of hydrated soap. The hydrogen soap, 
etylsulphonic acid, is similar to the potassium soaps, but the 
particles of colloidal cetylsulphonic acid are very much more 
prominent. J. FS. 


Application of Statistics to Chemical Equilibria. K. F. 
HERZFELD (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 186—191).—A report on 
the modern work in connexion with the statistical method of 
trating chemical equilibria. The work is discussed in connexion 
vith the classical theory, the quantum hypothesis, and charged 
ystems. J. F.S. 


The Properties of Diagrams. Curves Representative of the 
Displacement of the Equilibrium of Chemical Systems. 
Jean BarBaupy (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 591—593).—A series of 
nathematical equations is deduced and their application to a 
consideration of the equilibrium in certain chemical systems 


discussed. W. G. 


The Equilibrium between Nitric Oxide, Nitrogen Peroxide, 
and Aqueous Solution of Nitric Acid. CuHar.tes L. BuRrpiIcK 
ad E. Strantey Freep (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 518—530). 
—In the absorption by water of nitrous gases, such as are formed 
by the oxidation of ammonia, the reactions taking place are: 
l) 2NO + O, = 2NO,; (2) 3NO, + H,O = 2HNO,;+ NO. The 
irst of these reactions progresses slowly, whilst the second, although 
proceeding with great rapidity, comes to a stop at an equilibrium 
depending on the strength of the aqueous solution of nitric acid in 
vhich absorption is taking place and on the temperature. The 
quilibrium conditions of this second reaction have been studied by 
the determination of the partial constant K, = (Px )/(Pxo,)* for nitric 
acid at different concentrations and temperatures. The experimental 
method used was to bubble nitrogen peroxide diluted with a large 
quantity of nitrogen through nitric acid at the required temperature 
and concentration and to determine the partial pressures of nitric 
txide and nitrogen peroxide in the issuing gas. From measure- 
nents of the vapour pressures of water and nitric acid in nitric acid 
of different concentrations, the partial constant (Pyno,)?/(Pu,0) was 
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also calculated. The experiments were limited to solutions cop. 
taining between 10% and 55% of nitric acid, because with lower 
strengths the partial pressure of the nitrogen peroxide, and with 
higher strengths that of nitric oxide, was too small to measure. In 
order to obtain values of K, for more dilute solutions it was assumed 
that, for low concentrations, where K, approaches infinity, the reaction 
is complete. By means of vapour pressure data it was possible to 
extrapolate for concentrations of nitric acid above 55%. From 
the results obtained a table is given showing the percentage con. 
version of nitrogen peroxide into nitric acid by aqueous solutions 
containing from 5—65% of nitric acid at temperatures from 10— 
75°, for concentrations of nitrogen peroxide in the original gas 
varying from 0°1—20%. The favourable conditions for complete 
absorption are low temperature, dilute nitric acid, and high con- 
centration of peroxide in the gas. With nitric acid stronger than 
50%, absorption is very poor under all conditions. 

From the above equilibrium and vapour pressure data, the free 
energies of nitric acid vapour and nitric acid in aqueous solutions 
were calculated. E. H. R. 


Precipitation Equilibria. Rosprerr GrixssBacu (Zeitsch. 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 22—94).—The equilibria set up in re. 
actions of the type indicated by the equation aA,S,(solution) + 
bB.Rp(solution) — cA,~-(solid) + dB;S; (solution) have been investi- 
gated theoretically by treating the system as a trivariant three-phase 
equilibrium. The relationship between a given dependent and, at 
constant temperature, two independent concentrations can be 
expressed by a system of spacial co-ordinates : 

$4(N, Cy, C[Cs], «, 8, y, xL) = 0, 
where JN is the quantity of solid phase per litre of solution (4,2,); 
positive when precipitated, negative when dissolved; C, the con- 
centration of the salt to be precipitated (AmSn), C, the concentration 
of the precipitating salt (B.Rp), C; the concentration of the salt 
BS; should such be present before precipitation. «, 8, y,a are the 
reciprocals of the mass action constants for the four salts respec- 
tively, and L is the solubility product of the precipitate (A,R,). 
A second form of representation is more convenient, namely 
$1(©,C’,4) = 0, in which @ = (C, — N) the solubility error of 
the determination, C’; = (C, + C3) the total quantity of neutral 
salt BsS:, from which, together with the excess of the solid phase 
and the excess of precipitant A the solution equilibrium can also 
be reached, A=C,—C,. Certain special assumptions con- 
cerning the variables lead to three elementary functions which 
correspond with definite plane intersections through the plane 
¢@ = 0 and define the theoretical and experimental conditions of the 
equilibrium. ¢=0 determines the influence on the sparingly 
soluble phase of the salts with a common ion (AmSn) and (Boh). 
x = 0 indicates the influence of the salt with dissimilar ions (Bs) 
on the solubility of the sparingly soluble phase, and y = 0Q is the 
saturation curve of Ag, for the mutually precipitating salts (Amr) 
and (B.Rp). The introduction of one of the quantities C’;, A,C; 
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as parameter together with the above generalisations leads to the 
following e's>0 = 0; xX4>0 >= 0; We's>9 =0. After making the 
usual simplifications the equilibrium scheme is calculated for the case 
AS(solution) +- BR(solution) — AR(solid) + BS(solution). The 
results obtained are then applied to experimental data. The experi- 
mental work of the present paper consists in the first place in the 
determination of the sources of error and then in the examination 
of the equilibria : CH,-CO,Na + AgNO, — CH,°CO,Ag + NaNO,; 
(CH,*CO,),Ba + 2AgNO, — 2(CH,°CO,)Ag + Ba(NOs),; 

(CH,*CO,),La + 3AgNO, — 3CH,°CO,Ag + La(NO;),. The equili- 
bria were reached in all cases from both sides, and it is shown that 
the experimental data confirm the theoretical curves obtained 
from the mathematical consideration. It is shown that the degree 
of subdivision of the solid phase is of first importance in determining 
the velocity and the sharpness with which the equilibrium is 
attained. ‘The stability of silver acetate in contact with water and 
aqueous solutions depends on the purity of the salts used. The 
precipitation of barium sulphate in the presence of silver salts shows 
that the amount of silver salt occluded depends on the size of the 
particles of the precipitate, the velocity of precipitation, and the 
concentration of the silver salt. J.F.S. 


Nature of Secondary Valence. II. Partition Coefficients. 
Homer W. Smiru (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 204—263; see this 
journal, ii, 324).—An empirical method of eliminating disturbing 
influences of dissociation, association, etc., in the distribution of 
a substance between two immiscible liquids is described. The 
partition coefficients of a large number of organic acids and bases 
between water and xylene and water and chloroform were deter- 
mined. Attempts to connect these values with molecular volume 
are described. The observed points fall into several series, each 
of which is a straight line. These series are all parallel. The 
distances which separate several series are related to one another in 
a definite and periodic manner. J. R. P. 


A Theory of Chemical Reactivity. Calculation of Rates of 
Reactions and Equilibrium Constants. Savi Dusuman (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 397—433).—A theoretical paper in 
which a new theory of unimolecular reaction velocity is propounded 
after a critical discussion of the theories of Trautz, Lewis, and 
Langmuir. From the law of variation of reaction velocities with 
temperature, and from dimensional considerations, the velocity 
constant of a unimolecular reaction must be a frequency, and 
must satisfy a relation of the form k, = ve**? where v is a 
frequency, «~*”” is the fraction of the molecules which are in 
the active state, and Q is the heat of activation. Assuming, with 
Lewis, that the process of activation is due to the absorption of 
radiation of a definite frequency, in quanta, it follows that the 
heat of activation per mol., Q,4 = Nhv,, where N is the number of 
molecules per mol., = 6°062 x 10”, A is Planck’s constant, and 
vg is the vibration frequency of the atoms. Now the frequency 
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v above denotes the rate at which the active molecules decompose, 
and is probably related to the potential energy of the constituent 
atoms, that is, to the heat of activation. The author assumes 
that v =v, = Q,/Nh, and so arrives at the equation for the 
velocity constant of a unimolecular reaction ky = Q4/Nag*e~*,/*". 
By a simple transformation, introducing the known values of 
R, N, and h, this equation becomes log k, = 10°0203 +- log Q, — 
Q,/4571T. It follows that, from a single determination of the 
velocity constant at a given temperature it should be possible to 
calculate the heat of activation, or vice versa. This equation is 
tested against Trautz and Bhandarkar’s figures for the dissociation 
of phosphorus hydride, PH,, the only unimolecular reaction so far 
investigated which is free from the catalytic effect of the walls of 
the vessel, and the heat of activation found had a mean value of 
72,750 cal. between 918° and 956° Abs. against 75,000 to 81,000 
calculated from the temperature coefficient of k, by van’t Hoff’s 
equation (compare A., 1919, ii, 277). 

For bimolecular reactions of the type A -+- B — AB, Jean’s formula 
for calculating the frequency of collisions of active molecules is 
applied, and the following equation is deduced : 

(Q4+QB) 
ky = No*/8rRT(1/M, + 1/Mz),«~ *®7 ’ 


in which o is the mean diameter of the molecules, M, and M; are 
the molecular weights of A and B, and (Q, + Qz;) the total heat 
of activation. This equation agrees well with experimental data 
for the reactions H, + I, == 2HI and 2N,0 —> 2N, + 0,. 

Equations are also deduced for several types of reversible reac- 
tion connecting the equilibrium constant K with the total heat of 
reaction Q. For example, for the reaction A, + B, == 2AB the 
equation has the form log K= — Q/4°57T' + 0°5 log (M4, . Mz,)/4M*. 
From the available data on homogeneous gas reactions, heats of 
reaction are calculated from these equations and agree, in a large 
proportion of cases, with the observed values. 

In a discussion of heat of activation in dissociation reactions, it is 
shown, on general grounds, that the heat of activation must range 
between 40,000 and 100,000, and can be calculated approximately 
from the formula log Quis — Q2/4°577 = — 11. It is generally 
assumed that in the reaction between activated atoms or mole- 
cules every collision is effective, but this may not always be the 
case, particularly with complex molecules, where steric factors may 
come into play. This may account for some of the discrepancies 
found between theory and experimental data. 

It is concluded that the above equation for unimolecular reactions 
is of fundamental significance, although it does not lay claim to 
strict validity, but is probably influenced by at present unknown 
factors. The values calculated for the frequency term v from the 
heat of activation correspond with a frequency in the visible or 
ultra-violet portion of the spectrum, supporting the conclusion 
that in chemical reactions the electrons play the fundamental ” 
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ose, § Affinity of the Aragonite—Calcite Transformation. Hans 
‘ent § |. J. BAckstROM (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 179—228).— 
mes # The solubility of Iceland spar and synthetic aragonite in water 
the § in the presence of carbon dioxide of measured pressure (777—742 
/*. # nm.) has been determined with an accuracy of 0°1% at 9°, 25°, 
Of Band 35°. The values obtained for calcite were 1°30, 0°943, and 
‘— 9 ('765 grams per litre at the three temperatures respectively, and 
the § for aragonite 1:46, 1-066, and 0°876 grams per litre respectively. 
> 0 B The curves representing the reaching of equilibrium show, for Ice- 
1 8 § land spar at all temperatures and for aragonite at the lowest tem- 
ion rature, an unusual course, inasmuch as over a considerable portion 
far f the reaction velocity is practically zero. Powdered Iceland spar 
3 of Bf also shows a change with time, since the velocity of reaction in 
> of Hf the course of the experiment gradually decreases. It is concluded 
00) B that in the present case the Noyes-Nernst law, for the velocity of 
f's reaction in heterogeneous systems, does not hold. The heat of 
transition is calculated to — 670 cal. + 100, whilst the directly 
la Bf determined value of Le Chatelier is — 600 cal. (A., 1893, ii, 259) 
> 8 Band the transition point — 43° + 5°. With increase in pressure, 
the transition point increases 1° per 40 atm. Hence pure aragonite 
can never constitute the stable phase in ordinary circumstances. 
Previous work on this subject is fully discussed. Compare Seyler 
and Lloyd (T., 1909, 95, 1347), Bjerrum and Gjaldbek (Vet Land- 
are § lohdjskole Aarskrift Kopenhagen, 1919, 48), Foote (A., 1900, ii, 541), 
eat @ Kendall (A., 1916, ii, 512) and Warynski and Kouropatwinska 
ata § (A, 1916, ii, 605). J. F.S. 


Experimental Investigation of the Point of Inflammation 
f and the Velocity of Reaction of a Hydrogen Oxygen Mixture. 
fot Hermann Fresen (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 158—178).— 
The point of inflammation is defined as that temperature at which 
4% | the velocity of reaction exceeds a measurable value. The point 
of inflammation of various mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen has 
T8° T been ascertained by bringing both gases to the required temperature 
and then mixing and ascertaining by means of a delicate membrane 


tis F vhether a pressure difference occurs and therefore whether rapid 
wa reaction has occurred. The minimum inflammation point lies at 
ih 397°5° for the mixture of hydrogen and oxygen (3H, + 20,); for 
rd equal volumes of the dry gases the value is 407°, and increases after 


the minimum to 433° for the mixture (4H, + O,). In the case of 
acetylene—air mixtures, the inflammation point could be only approxi- 
mately determined. It is shown that it is possible by the method 
described to determine the velocity coefficient (kt) of the absolute 
velocity of a gas reaction, provided that it takes place sufficiently 
rapidly and is exothermic. It is shown that the reaction between 
hoist oxygen and hydrogen is bimolecular, and may proceed through 
hydrogen peroxide, whilst when absolutely dry gases are used the 
reaction is trimolecular. It is probable, but not actually established, 
that the apparent catalytic action of the water vapour depends 
mainly on a concentration change of the mixture, for it follows 
‘Prom the equation v = kC,"-C,™ that if the concentration is 

hanged by admixture with indifferent gas, the quantity v, and 
VOL. CXX. il. 12 
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therefore kt, must have a definite value for each temperature and 
the inflammation temperature will therefore be increased. A 
possibility of ascertaining the heat of formation of hydrogen peroxide 
by the present method of experiment is indicated. J. FS. 


The Influence of Copper on the Rate of Solution of Iron in 
Acids. Freprrick K. Bett and WALTER A. Patrick (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 452—465).—Experiments were made with 
alloys containing 0°1%, 0°3%, 0°5%, 1°:0%, and 5% of copper to 
determine the effect of copper on the rate of solution of the iron in 
acids. The iron for the alloys was prepared by reduction of pure 
ferric oxide; the copper used was pure copper foil. On account 
of the slow rate of solution in dilute acids, the experiments were 
limited to more concentrated acids, 28°7°%, hydrochloric and 57:0°%, 
sulphuric acid. The experiments were carried out by exposing a 
polished surface of the metal to the action of the acid and measuring 
the rate of evolution of hydrogen. In hydrochloric acid, the rate 
of solution of the alloys showed a definite decrease in comparison 
with pure reduced iron, the first 0°5°%, of copper having the greatest 
effect, further increase in the copper content of the alloy only 
slightly increasing the resistance. It was found that mere contact 
with copper wire brings about a marked reduction in the rate of 
solution of pure reduced iron in hydrochloric acid, whilst platinum 
and silver are without effect. The results of the experiments in 
sulphuric acid were too erratic to be of any value. To explain 
the retarding effect of copper, it is suggested that a certain amount 
of copper passes into solution, and is at once reprecipitated in a 


finely divided state on the surface of the iron, to be redissolved’ 


by the acid. This intermittent solution and precipitation of the 
copper may be responsible for its retarding effect. E. H. R. 


The Velocity of Hydration of Anhydrides of Dicarboxylic 
Acids. I. P. E. VERKADE (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 192— 
198).—In this introductory paper the author discusses various 
theories which have been proposed as to the hydration of anhydrides 
of dicarboxylic acids. He considers that it is possible that the 
hydration may take place in two stages, in the first of which the 
anhydride unites with water to form an additive product, which 
in the second stage may pass to the acid with a relatively greater 
velocity (compare A., 1916, ii, 234, 607). He urges the desirability 
of determining the velocities of hydration of a large number of 
anhydrides of dicarboxylic acids. W. G. 


The Velocity of Hydration of Anhydrides of Dicarboxylic 
Acids. II. Methylated Succinic Anhydrides. P.E. VERKADE 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 199—221. Compare preceding abstract 
and Rivett and Sidgwick, T., 1910, 97, 732, 1677).—The author 
has redetermined the velocity of hydration of the anhydrides of 
succinic acid and of the mono-, di-, tri-, and tetra-methylsuccinic 
acids and in most cases the dissociation constants of the acids. 
For as-dimethylsuccinic anhydride the value 0-4343k,, = 0-0762 
is given for the velocity of hydration; for trimethylsuccinic 
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anhydride 0-4343k,, = 0-0783; and for tetramethylsuccinic 
anhydride 0-4343k,, = 0-00638. W. G. 


The Hydrolysis of Carbamide Hydrochloride. GroRGE 
JosePpH Burrows (J. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, 1919, 53, 125— 
135)—The degree of hydrolysis of carbamide hydrochloride of 
different concentrations in mixtures of water and ethyl alcohol and 
water and acetone has been determined (compare Burrows and 
Fawsitt, T., 1914, 105, 612). The determinations were made by 
measuring the rate of inversion of sucrose, first by hydrochloric 
acid alone in the mixed solvents, and then in presence of the required 
amount of carbamide, a correction for the influence of unhydrolysed 
hydrochloride being applied in the manner adopted by Walker and 
Wood (T., 1903, 83, 484). In water—alcohol mixtures the degree 
of hydrolysis decreases with decreasing concentration of water. 
The hydrolysis constant H at 25° was calculated from the formula 
H=h?/(1 — h)e where h is the degree of hydrolysis and v the 
volume in litres containing one gram-molecule of carbamide hydro- 
chloride. The experiments at different concentrations indicate 
that in water—alcohol mixtures the effect of dilution may be expressed 
by the ordinary dilution law. The amount of hydrolysis depends 
on the concentration of salt in the total volume, and is not simply 
proportional to the amount of water present. In the case of 
acetone—water mixtures, however, the value of the hydrolysis 
constant is approximately proportional to the number of molecules 
of water in solution, the acetone apparently having no hydrolytic 
effect. E. H. R. 


Time Factor in Saponification. PrrcivaL J. Fryer (Analyst, 
1921, 46, 87—90).—The velocity of the saponification of oils and 
fats, from the point of view of the amount of free alkali removed 
from the reacting solution, is in inverse ratio to the mean molecular 
weight of the fatty acids of the glycerides composing the natural 
oils and fats. In terms of the weight of oil or fat employed, results 
were obtained showing that all oils and fats, and probably all esters, 
are saponified at approximately equal rates under the same con- 
ditions. The velocity of saponification is very greatly influenced 
by small differences in temperature, and is increased in direct 
proportion to the molecular weight of the solvent employed; thus 
the velocity in ethyl alcohol is more than ten times that in methyl 
alcohol, and in amyl alcohol is about double that in ethyl alcohol. 
It is also increased by increase in the concentration of the alkali. 


W. P.S. 


Kation Catalysis. IV. Bror HoimBere (Zeitsch. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 97, 134—157. Compare A., 1913, ii, 942).—It is 
assumed that the kation catalysis in a reaction between two strong 
electrolytes MAR and WB depends on the fact that the substance 
MAR, in which the reacting radicle constitutes only a portion of 
the corresponding anion, reacts more rapidly when un-ionised than 
when in the ionic condition, whilst the electrolyte 1/B, in which 
the anion is identical with the negatively charged reacting radicle, 

12—2 
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reacts practically with equal rapidity as molecule and as ion. If , 
is the degree of ionisation of the first electrolyte, the formula 
CO = Cia + Cn(1 —«) is obtained. To test this formula and the 
assumptions on which it is based, the velocity of the reaction 
between various thiocyanates and iodoacetic acid in neutral and 
acid solutions has been examined at 25°. It is shown that with 
a constant potassium concentration the reaction represented by 
the equation CH,I-CO,K + KSCN = SCN-CH,-CO,K + KI is a 
reaction of the second order. With increasing potassium concen. 
tration, the velocity constant is greater and may be represented 
by the formula C = 2-60[K]’*? and less well by the formula 
C = 1-24 +4-04[K]. The experimental data are exactly repro. 
duced by the expression C=Ci«+Cn(l—«), in which 
O; = 1:12, and Cm=4-19, corresponding with k= 0-04. The 
values k= 0-6, Ci = 1:15, Cm = 5-04, and k= 0-2, Ci = 1-06, 
and Cm = 3-32 are also usable. In the case of sodium salts it is 
found that C = 2-46{Na]*!? = 1-35 + 2-8[Na] = 1-12« + 4-25(1 — a) 
for k = 0-4 and for k = 0-2, C = 1-06« + 3-30(1 — «). Ammonium 
salts conform to the equation C = 2-66{NH,]®!®? = 1-49 + 
3-0[NH,] = 1-12« + 5-16(1— «) for k=0-4 and for k=0-2, 
C = 1-06« + 3-92(1 — «). Neither equation in the last case is 
particularly good. In the case of barium salts the equation C = 
3-12[ba}°"8! was obtained. In solutions to which hydrochloric 
acid had been added the velocity constant is independent of the 
initial concentration and also of the concentration and nature of 
the metal kation. The constant found for the reaction between 
non-ionised iodo-acetic acid and the thiocyanate in any form is 
Cmacity = 5°72. When free iodoacetic acid is used without the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, the velocity constant is also -inde- 
pendent of the concentration and nature of the metal, but it in- 
creases with increasing initial concentration of the iodoacetic acid 
and can be calculated from the dissociation of the acid by the 
values Ci = 1-12 and Cmaciay = 5-72. It is then found that the 
calculated C values are about 2% smaller than the experimental 
values; this is, however, explained by the fact that the thiocyanic 
acid produced is a stronger acid than iodoacetic acid and that the 
ionisation of this acid is therefore decreased and the velocity of 
reaction increased. A definite progression of the velocity coefficients 
was not obtained, but this was the case when one half of the iodo- 
acetic acid was neutralised with potassium hydroxide. In general 
it is shown that the assumptions made are in keeping with the 
experimental data. . FS. 


The Influencing of Catalysts, and Specifically Active 
Catalysts. Kari W. Rosenmunp and F. Zerzscue (Ber., 1921, 
54, [B], 425—437).—In a previous communication (A., 1918, i, 
300) the author has described the preparation of aldehydes by the 
reduction of acid chlorides dissolved in dry xylene or cumene with 
hydrogen in the presence of palladinised barium sulphate. The yields, 
although frequently very good, are nevertheless uncertain and 4 
systematic study of the effect of adding small quantities of foreign 
materials to the solvent is now recorded. With pure benzoyl 
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chloride dissolved in pure boiling benzene, toluene, or cumene a 
scarcely weighable amount of benzaldehyde was produced; the 
effect of thiophen bromide, distilled or crude quinoline, quinoline 
boiled with one-sixth of its weight of sulphur under a reflux con- 
denser for five to seven hours, thioquinanthrene, quinine, quinine 
hydroiodide, dimethylaniline, benzthiazine, phenylthiocarbimide, 
diphenyl disulphide, and the by-products from the preparation of 
the latter, was investigated, an increase in the yield of aldehyde 
being obtained in practically every instance and reaching its 
maximum in the case of ‘“‘ sulphured ” quinoline. It is remarkable 
that reduction appears to stop at the aldehyde stage, instead of 
continuing to formation of the alcohol or hydrocarbon, and this 
seems to be the first case on record in which a specific catalyst has 
been artificially produced by the addition of a chemically well- 
defined substance. Untler similar treatment, o-chlorobenzoyl 
chloride gives o-chlorobenzaldehyde, and p-nitrobenzoyl chloride 
is converted into p-nitrobenzaldehyde, the yields being more than 
7% and 91% respectively. Phenylacetaldehyde is obtained in 
80% yield from phenylacety! chloride. 

The mechanism of catalysis in general is fully discussed. The 
catalyst is assumed to react with all the components of the system, 
thereby forming a “complex” with a characteristic distribution 
of energy and molecules; this is a labile physical or chemical 
arrangement, for the decomposition of which the arrangement of 
forces with which the members of the “complex” act on one 
another, which is determined by the catalyst, is responsible. Catalysts 
can be influenced in their activity by sundry addenda in the direction 
(a) of the strengthening or weakening of the catalyst, thus giving 
the possibility of selective catalysis, and (b) the mode of action 
thus rendering possible selective action. The combination of (a) 
and (b) leads to the preparation of specific catalysts. 

A substance which by itself is inactive or only feebly active can 
attain the properties of a catalyst after addition of other suitable 
substances. H. W. 


Effect of Temperature on the Catalytic Power of Platinum 
and Palladium Sols. ANTONIO DE GREGORIO ROCASOLANO 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1920, 18, 308—317. Compare A., 1920, ii, 
479, 607).—The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by sols of 
platinum and palladium was studied at various temperatures. 
The decomposition curves showed a continuous increase of catalytic 
power up to the boiling points of the sols. This controverts earlier 
statements that the sols of these metals lose their catalytic power 
at their boiling points. According to the author, the catalytic 
activity of metallic sols resides in the metal-oxygen complexes, 
and as long as these are undecomposed, catalytic power is un- 
affected. Metallic dispersions are much more stable than organic 
dispersions, and up to the point of their decomposition their 
activity increases with temperature. G. W. R. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Committee on 
Atomic Weights. Determinations Published during 1920. 
GRecoRY Pau. Baxter (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1921, 43, 383—390). 
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—Papers published during 1920 dealing with atomic weight deter. 
minations are summarised. E. H. R. 


Spiral Classification of the Elements. L. Braumonr 
TANSLEY (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 121—122).—Taking the atomic 
weight of uranium as centre, the elements are plotted radially, 
the 18 sub-groups being allotted 20° each of the complete circle. 

J. R. P. 


A Law of Force giving Stability to the Rutherford Atom. 
J. MARSHALL (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1920, 40, 150—157).—A mathe. 
matical paper in which it is shown that if a law of force between 
a positive nucleus and a negative electron be of the form 
1/r? — (b"-?/r"-*) an m value can be found which will preserve the 
stability of a group of electrons, not exceeding seven in number, 
rotating round a positive nucleus in a circular orbit. Since ), a 
constant, is smaller than the radius of the atom, for distances 
large in comparison with the radius of the atom this law of force 
will differ from the inverse square law by a negligible quantity. 
Stability for the simple cases of the Rutherford atom will therefore 
be established. The question of the stability of a series of rings 
of electrons rotating about a positive nucleus introduces com- 
plexity into the rigorous analysis required. If the tentative assump- 
tion is made that, so far as the effect of an inner set of rings on the 
outer ring is concerned, they may be replaced by an equivalent 
charge at the centre of the atom, the conditions for the stability 
of an outer ring of p electrons rotating in a circular orbit will be 


p-1 
determined by the equations 4p(1 — sk/p) > > cosec? tx sin® kta 
t=1 
and the reality of the roots of the equation (F — q’*)(@ — q)= 
v-1 
(H —Jq‘)*, where F = > §[5 cosec ta — cosec® ta + cos thka(cosec ta + 
=} 


t= 

cosec® ta)] — p[3 — (n + 1)sk/p]; J? = 4p(1 — sk/p) — S cosec ta. In 
these conditions sk/p replaces k; and since s > p, the new value 
of k will be less than the previous value. This can be obtained, 
since r is greater for the outer set than for any one of the values 
of r for the inner set, the value of n being kept the same; or 
may be increased as well as r and the increased value of n will 
still maintain the stability of the inner set. The displacements 
of the electrons in the outer ring perpendicular to the plane of 
the orbit will be unstable, however, when p exceeds seven. This 
would indicate that an atom could be built up of a series of rings 
of seven electrons, and a periodicity in the properties of the atoms 
corresponding with the periodic classification would be expected 
from such a structure. J. F.S. 


State of Aggregation of the Elements and the Atom Model. 
F. A. HENGLEIN (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 28—30).—On 
the basis of the Stark theory of intramolecular and intermolecular 
linking together with the Kossel atomic model (Stark, ‘ Prinzip. 
Atomdynamik,” III., p. 3; Kossel, A., 1916, ii, 243), it is shown 
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that the state of aggregation of the elements may be simply repre- 
sented. Thus the electrostatic force of attraction of the positive 
nucleus of an atom on its valency electrons increases in the hori- 
zontal series of the periodic system with increasing atomic number, 
and in the vertical groups decreases with increasing atomic number. 
The force of attraction of the atoms for one another increases in 
the same sense. In the first four groups of the periodic system 
this affects only the intramolecular linking, whereby the monatomic 
character of the elements results, and also, according to the strength 
of the force, their state of aggregation. In the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh groups, the forces lead to molecule formation, whereby 
some force is left over which leads to intermolecular linking and 
thereby the gaseous, liquid, and solid conditions of the elements 
are conditioned. In the case of the inactive gases, forces act. from 
the positive nucleus on the valency electrons and produce a new 
configuration. The valency electrons are drawn by the strong 
force into the inner electron system, and since only feeble molecular 
forces are present these elements remain gaseous at very low 
temperatures. J. F.S. 


Bohr'’s Model of the Atom and the Corpuscular Spectra. 
MAURICE DE BROGLIE and Louis DE BRoGLIE (Compt. rend., 1921, 
172, 746—748. Compare this vol., ii, 232).—A theoretical dis- 
cussion of work previously published (loc. cit.). W. G. 


Atomic Structure and Scattered Radiation. R. GLOCKER 
and M. Kaupp (Ann. Physik, 1921, 64, 541—565)—Debye’s 
formula (Ann. Physik, 1915, 46, 809) for the intensity of radiation 
scattered by an atom containing a single electron ring is extended 
to atoms containing two or three rings. For long waves, the 
intensity of scattering is still proportional to the square of the total 
number of electrons in the atom. The carbon atom with six elec- 
trons may have one ring of 6 electrons, two rings of 2 and 4 electrons, 
or two rings of 3 and 3 electrons. The inner K-ring of 2 electrons 
corresponds with the position of carbon in the periodic system, 
but the K-ring of 3 electrons is required to give the correct position 
of the K, line. Experimental results are shown to favour the 
inner ring of 2 electrons and outer ring of 4 electrons, although a 
tetrahedral arrangement of the 4 electrons gives the same result. 
A single ring of 6 electrons is not admissible. The 13 electrons of 
the aluminium atom may be divided among the three rings, begin- 
ning with the inner, in the proportions 2, 8, and 3, or 3, 9, and 1. 
Both cases satisfy the experimental results. The validity of 


Barkla’s law for the scattering of radiation is called into question. 
J. R. P. 


Atomic Nuclei. E. Greurcxe (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 
150—152).—On the basis of a slightly modified nitrogen nucleus 
(Rutherford, A., 1920, ii, 541), the author has put forward nuclei 
for carbon, oxygen, neon (20), neon (22), chlorine (35), chlorine (36), 
chlorine (37), chlorine (38), and chlorine (39). J. F.S. 
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Homochemical Compounds. P. P. von Wermarn (Kolloid 
Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 97—103).—A theoretical paper in which it js 
deduced that all atoms have a minimum valency of six, and when 
a given atom combines with less atoms of hydrogen or oxygen 
than this number demands, the fact is due to properties of the 
surface of the atom and to the strength of the linking in the hydrogen 
and oxygen doublets. It is also stated that every substance, 
under suitable conditions, is capable of forming homochemical 
compounds with every other substance which contains a similar 
atom or atomic grouping to that substance. J. FS. 


Nature of Secondary Valence. I. Homer W. Smrrn (J. 
Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 160—169).—Secondary valence is defined 
as the force which binds molecules together. Evidence is presented 
from a study of organic compounds to show that the views that 
secondary valence is due to stray force-fields or to attractions 
operating according to some mathematical power of the distance 
are erroneous. The forces acting between molecules are com- 
parable to those forces in the atom which are responsible for atomic 
structure, in that they are rhythmic in nature and are not subject 
to ordinary electromagnetic laws. Every molecule behaves as 
though it completely fills a definite space which has a three- 
dimensional symmetry. It is stated that in any series of com- 
pounds having the same intrinsic intensity of secondary valence 
the partition coefficient is a simple logarithmic function of the 
molecular volume. J. R. P. 


Active Cross-section of Gas Molecules for Slow Electrons. 
CaRL RaMSAUER (Ann. Physik, 1921, 64, 513—540).—The active 
cross-sections of the molecules of various gases were determined 
by measurement of the absorption of slow (1 volt) electrons of 
definite speed and direction at low pressures. The following 
values in cm.” x 10-'® were found: hydrogen 1260; argon 75; 
nitrogen 920; helium 550; air 890. These values are the following 
multiples of those calculated from the kinetic theory: hydrogen 
3°4; argon 0°14; nitrogen 1°4; helium 2°3; air 14. The results 
with argon were less certain than the others, hence the conclusion 
is drawn that an electron is either absorbed outright or is not 
influenced in any way as regards the magnitude and direction 
of its velocity by a gas molecule. There is for every atom or 
molecule a fixed sphere of action outside which a slow electron is 
not influenced, but inside which it is strongly influenced. That 
the action is one of rapidly diminishing distance action is improbable 
by reason of the constancy of section found with such an electro- 
statically “open” structure as hydrogen. The question as to 
whether the phenomenon is to be explained by a division of atomic 
energy into quanta or to a spatial discontinuity of the electro- 
magnetic field is left open. J. R. P. 

A New Method of Measuring Molecular Weights. J. G. 
STEPHENS (J. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, 1919, 53, 166—170).— 
The method is based on the principle that, if two solutions con- 
taining different substances in solution in the same solvent are 
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together in a confined space, solvent will distil from one to the 
other until the vapour pressures are equal. When the vapour 
ressures are equal, the osmotic pressures are also equal, in other 
words, the molecular concentration is the same in each solution. 
The apparatus used consists of an inverted Y-tube; two test-tubes 
ae ground into the two arms and the stem is provided with a 
sop-cock. In one test-tube is placed a known weight of a substance 
a known molecular weight in a known weight of solvent, and in 
the other a known weight of the substance the molecular weight 
of which is to be determined, also in a known weight of the same 
wlvent. The apparatus is evacuated and allowed to remain until 
the weights of the two tubes have become constant. From the weight 
solvent and solute in each tube the unknown molecular weight 
can then be calculated. Good results were obtained using benzene 
as solvent, but ethyl ether was not so satisfactory. E. H. R. 


A Bunsen Burner Constructed from Glass Tubing. 0. 
RuDoLPH (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 289)—A burner giving a very 
mall flame may be constructed from glass tubing by making a 
hteral opening, of the same diameter as that of the tube, in the 
ower part, for admission of air, and constricting the diameter of 
the tube below this opening to ? mm. for the gas passage. W. J. W. 


Apparatus for Drying Substances which are Unstable at 
High Temperatures. 0. RupotpH (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 485, 
89)—An apparatus specially adapted for drying explosives or 
hygroscopic substances, consists essentially of a desiccator, which 
wntains no desiccating agent; this is heated to the desired tem- 
prature in a water-bath, the air being at the same time nearly 
exhausted by means of a suction pump. A slow current of heated, 
dry air is then drawn into the apparatus through a leaden worm 
placed in the water-bath and leading into the desiccator through 
is tubulure, this worm being in communication with the calcium 
chloride drying tubes. The pressure maintained in the apparatus, as 
indicated by a manometer, should exceed the vapour tension, at the 
given temperature, of the vapour to be expelled by about 10 mm. 
The current of vapour-laden air passes out through a tube surrounding | 
the inlet tube (or through a second tubulure if there 


be one) to absorption vessels. W. J. W.«. 
The Automatic Separator in Esterifications 
and Other Preparations. I. N. Hutrman, ANNE = 


W. Davis, and H. T. CLarKeE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 366—370).—The separator is as sketched 
and forms a ready means of continuous separation 
of two immiscible liquids. If used in the distillation 
of a mixture of two such liquids, the distillate being 
collected in this apparatus, by suitable connexions 
it can be arranged that the heavier or lighter 
liquid, as desired, returns automatically to the 
distillation flask, whilst the other runs off to a 


teeiver. Examples of its utility in various prepara- J, 
tions are given. ' W. G. VOY 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Density of Hydrochloric Acid. J. Firrcn Kine (J. Physical 
Chem., 1921, 25, 115—121).—Discrepancies exist in published 
densities of 2N-hydrochloric acid. The value DY? 1°0344 was 
found. The concentration coefficient at this concentration, dD/dC, 
is 0°004986, and the temperature coefficient dD/dt is 0000250. 

J.R. P. 


Preparation of Chlorine Heptoxide. [FrizpRicH Merysr 
and H. G. Kessiter (Ber., 1921, 54, 566—571).—A mixture of 
chlorine heptoxide and pyrosulphuryl chloride containing a little 
chlorine peroxide is obtained when a mixture of potassium per. 
chlorate (3 parts) and chlorosulphonic acid (5 parts) is gradually 
heated to 70—75° in the vacuum of a water-pump; pale yellow 
chlorine heptoxide (98—99°%) is prepared by the distillation of 
this product in a vacuum, but traces of sulphur compounds are 
obstinately retained even after repeated re-distillation. The 
process is almost without danger. Solutions of chlorine heptoxide 
in carbon tetrachloride are readily obtained by conducting the 
mixed gases obtained in the above process in succession into an 
empty receiver cooled to — 20° in which nearly all the pyro- 
sulphuryl chloride condenses, and then into a second vessel, also 
cooled to — 20°, containing carbon tetrachloride, which dissolves 
the chlorine heptoxide and peroxide. The latter can be removed 
by gently boiling the solution and the residual liquid then retains 
only pyrosulphuryl chloride, chlorosulphonic acid, and sulphur 
trioxide as impurities, the total amount being 1—2°, as a maximum. 

Chlorine heptoxide in a higher state of purity can be obtained 
by the very cautious addition of phosphoric oxide to strongly- 
cooled perchloric acid (70%) in such a manner that the heptoxide 
can ultimately be distilled, but local overheating cannot be avoided 
and the yields are poor. The components can be safely brought 
together if previously absorbed by or mixed with purified and 
ignited kieselguhr or “ K-silicic acid’’ (of the Elektro-Osmose 
Akt. Ges.); the adsorptive capacity of the material is such, how- 
ever, that only a portion of the heptoxide is removed at about 
80—90/0°2 mm. The yields are only about 10%, but the product 
is easily purified by distillation and the method is suitable when the 
substance is required in small quantity and high purity. 

The preparation of pure solutions of chlorine heptoxide in carbon 
tetrachloride is effected as follows. Considerable amounts of 
phosphoric oxide are suspended in carbon tetrachloride, the sus- 
pension is cooled to 0° and violently stirred whilst perchloric acid 
(70%) is added drop by drop. The mixture is warmed and filtered, 
thus yielding a solution containing about 2°5°%, of chlorine heptoxide. 
If this solution is distilled as far as possible at 0° in a water-pump 
vacuum, a residue remains which contains about } of the origina! 
carbon ‘tetrachloride and 80%, of the heptoxide. The vacuum is 
broken and the solution is digested at 70—75° and distilled in 4 
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yacuum with a well cooled receiver up to 80°. If the product is 
warmed at 80°, a small distillate is obtained which contains the 
whole of the chlorine and chlorine peroxide, a colourless residue 
remaining in the flask. If more highly concentrated solutions are 
necessary, the residue is mixed with more phosphoric anhydride and 
rchloric acid and the process is repeated; thus, three successive 
treatments yield a solution containing 20—25% Cl,O,. H. W. 


The Quadrupolar Moments of the Oxygen and Nitrogen 
Molecules. W.H. Kerrsom (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amster- 
dam, 1921, 23, 939—942).—The following magnitudes were calcu- 
lated : the inversion temperature of the Joule-Kelvin effect for small 
densities for oxygen 450°, for nitrogen 331°; the potential energy 
of the molecules in contact, for oxygen 5°71 x 10-™, for nitrogen 
77 x 10-4; the molecular diameter for oxygen 2°65 x 10°, 
for nitrogen 2°98 x 10°; the quadrupolar moment for oxygen 
355 X 106 e.s.u. x em.?, for nitrogen 3°86 x 10-7°. If oxygen 
possesses 14 magnetons per molecule, as assumed by Weiss and 
Piccard the moment would be 2°6 x 10-2; the value 9°47 x 10-”% 
isrequired to explain the molecular attraction, hence it is concluded 
that the contribution of the magnetic moment to the molecular 
attraction does not come into consideration. J. R. P. 


Non-biological Oxidation of Elementary Sulphur in 
Media. W. H. Macintire, F. J. Gray, and W. M. 
Saaw (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 310—313; Soil Sci., 1921, 
11, 249—259. Compare A., 1917, i, 723).—The results of the 
authors’ experiments show that, although the transformation of 
sulphur added to the soil may be partly a function of the biological 
content of the soil, yet sulphur may be readily and extensively 
converted into sulphates by independent chemical action under 
aerobic or anaerobic, sterile or non-sterile conditions of moist contact 
at normal temperatures when ferric oxides and alkaline-earth 
carbonates are present. = a = 


Vapour Pressures of Hydrogen Sulphide. E. Carposo 
(Gazzetta, 1921, 54, i, 153—164).—The author has prepared highly 
pure hydrogen sulphide and has measured its vapour pressure at a 
number of temperatures between 0° and 100°4°, which is the 
critical point. Expression of the results by means of Biot’s formula, 
log p= a- ba‘ + cB‘, necessitates tedious calculation, and the 
ue of logarithms of « and # containing seven significant figures if 
its results are to be exact to 0°05 atmosphere. The author uses, 
therefore, two formule of the type p= ae"+°*: (1) For tempera- 
tures between 0° and 50°, log p = 1°00860 + 0°011935¢ — 
000002686322 and (2) for temperatures between 50° and 100°4°, 
log p = 1°53820 + 0°0088786(t — 50) — 0°000014429(¢ — 50), p 
being expressed in atmospheres. The two parabole corresponding 
with these exponential formule join perfectly at 50° and permit of 
extrapolation over + 6°. The two formulz admit of the immediate 
deduction of the following expressions for the first differential 
coefficient: (1) dp/dt = p(0°027481 — 0°00012371t) and (2) 
dp/dt = p[0°020444 — 0:000066449(t — 50)]. en H. P. 
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The Cathodic Reduction of Dissolved Elementary Nitrogen. 
Ericu Trepe and ArTHuR SCHLEEDE (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 
27, 112—114).—In 1807, Davy (Phil. Trans., 1807, 1) claimed to 
have obtained nitric acid and ammonia by the electrolysis of 
distilled water containing dissolved air, but Lord Rayleigh (T., 
1897, 71, 181) failed to confirm this result. The authors have 
repeated the experiment under widely varying conditions, at 
pressures from atmospheric up to 150 atm., and have failed to 
obtain a trace of ammonia. E. H. R. 


The Structures and Reactions of Hydroxylamine and its 
Derivatives. ArtTHuR Micnart (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
315—332. Compare A., 1920, i, 536).—A critical review of previous 
work and theories on this subject, with special reference to the 
work of Jones (A., 1914, ii, 559). The author is of the opinion that 
all the properties of hydroxylamine, its derivatives, and its salts 
conform with and can only be satisfactorily explained by the 
hydroxyl structure. There is as yet no indication of the existence 
of such products in tautomeric forms, which, for energy and affinity 
reasons, under ordinary conditions, should represent labile sub- 
stances. No theoretical or experimental evidence is known pointing 
to the existence of hydroxylamine, its derivatives, salts, or hydroxyl- 
ammonium products in “electromeric ”’ modifications and _ the 
“ electronic ’’ explanations (Jones, loc. cit.) of the reactions of these 
compounds are not tenable. W. G. 


Vapour Pressure of White Phosphorus from 44° to 150’. 
Duncan MacRae and C. C. van Vooruis (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 547—553).—The vapour pressure of white phosphorus, 
purified with the greatest care, was measured between 44° and 
150°, using the static isoteniscope described by Smith and Menzies 
(A., 1910, ii, 1036). From the results obtained the equation 
log P = 7°9542 — 2757°5/T is derived, P being the pressure in mm. 
of mercury. ‘The maximum error is as low as 0°5°% from 100° to 
150°, probably increasing at lower temperatures but not exceeding 
5% at 44°. The values of the vapour pressure found are from 30— 
60% higher than those obtained by extrapolating the equation of 
Smits and Bokhorst, derived from measurements between 169° and 
409° (A., 1916, ii, 317). They are not inconsistent, however, with 
the measurements of Centnerszwer on solid white phosphorus 
(A., 1913, ii, 1052). E. H. R. 


Preparation of Boron by the Dissociation of Boron Bromide. 
FriepRicH Meyer and R. Zappner (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 550— 
560).—Pure boron has been prepared recently by Weintraub (A., 
1912, ii, 43) by the reduction of boron trichloride by hydrogen in 
a high-tension arc, but the process is somewhat cumbersome and 
not generally available. A more convenient method consists in 
taking advantage of the dissociability of boron bromide in the 
high-tension arc. 

The preparation of boron bromide, b. p. 90-5°, by the action of 
bromine vapour on crude boron (obtained from magnesium and 
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poric anhydride) at 700° is described. The earlier attempts to 
prepare boron from it were made by striking a high-tension arc 
between copper poles beneath the liquid, but the yields were un- 
satisfactory. Subsequently, the conditions were modified, and the 
are was made in the gaseous substance. For this purpose two 
types of apparatus are described. For the preparation of small 
quantities of boron, the bromide is boiled in a small bulb directly 
attached to a large bulb, which holds the electrodes, and thence 
to a reflux condenser, the whole apparatus being made of glass 
with ground-in joints of such a type that a little of the boron bromide 
condenses on them, and so shields the remainder of the product 
fom the lubricating material; with a tension of 100,000 volts, 
equilibrium is established in about five hours. If larger quantities 
are required, a more complex apparatus is used in which the boron 
bromide is vaporised in a flask, from which it passes over copper 
wool heated at 200° (to remove free bromine), thence through the 
vessel containing the electrodes, then to the condenser, from which 
the unattacked bromide is returned to the flask. 

Boron obtained by this method is an exceedingly fine, deep 
black powder which gradually becomes oxidised on exposure to 
air, reacts violently with dilute nitric acid, and inflames on contact 
with the concentrated acid. 


The Preparation of Considerable Quantities of Pure Boron 
Nitride. FriepRicH Meyer and R. Zappner (Ber., 1921, 54, 
(B], 560—566).—The preparation is beset with considerable diffi- 
culties, since all processes which utilise boric anhydride as initial 
material give more or less poor yields of products which are con- 
taminated with boric acid. The only suitable starting point is 
the additive compound of boron trichloride and ammonia which, 
when led through an intensely heated tube, yields boron nitride 
and ammonium chloride. The operations are greatly hampered 
by the fact that the compound, when prepared as usual at low 
temperatures, is an exceedingly voluminous substance, which 
requires inconveniently large apparatus when used on any con- 
siderable scale and further is very hygroscopic. In addition, a 
large portion of the boron nitride escapes with the ammonium 
chloride vapour and other products from which it cannot be separated 
readily. This is found to be due to the fact that, as the compound 
approaches the hot walls of the tube, it decomposes with the evolu- 
tion of sufficient gas to prevent the nitride being deposited on the 
tube. This difficulty is overcome by adopting a zonal arrange- 
ment of heating the reaction tube, whilst the hygroscopicity is 
avoided and a compact product is secured by allowing the boron 
chloride and ammonia to react in situ at an elevated temperature. 
The apparatus consists of a quartz tube wound with nichrome 
wire in three zones; it is fitted with an arrangement for the admis- 
sion of hydrogen, hydrogen charged with boron chloride vapour, 
and ammonia, and is provided with a platinum pyrometer. The 
other end of the tube is fitted to a glass vessel which serves for the 
collection of the ammonium chloride; this vessel can be heated 
electrically in such a manner that a uniform deposit of the salt is 
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secured, thus avoiding the easy choking of the tubes. After the 
whole apparatus has been dried in a current of hydrogen at 300°, 
the tube is heated at 500—600° and regulated streams of ammonia 
and hydrogen charged with boron chloride are admitted, the former 
always being in large excess. After complete admission of the 
reagents, the tube is further heated in alternate zones for five to 
six hours, after which the temperature is gradually raised to 1000° 
whilst a slower current of ammonia passes over the product. 

As thus prepared (the yield is 80—85° calculated on the amount 
of boron chloride used), boron nitride is a colourless powder the 
density and stability towards water of which depend on the final 
temperature employed; at 800° and with a long period of experi. 
ment, a very voluminous product is obtained which after exposure 
to the atmosphere for some time emits the odour of ammonia. 
More intensely heated preparations are more stable to air. 

H. W. 


Force of Cohesion of the Diamond. Hans Tuirrine (Zeitsch, 
Physik, 1921, 4, 1—25).—A theoretical paper in which two hypo- 
theses are put forward as to the position of the valency electrons 
of carbon in the diamond. (i) The electrons circulate in paths 
which lie in the middle between two neighbouring nuclei. (ii) All 
the electrons belonging to an individual nucleus lie inside a sphere, 
which surrounds the atomic nucleus, the radius of which is small 
in comparison with the crystal lattice constant. It is shown that 
the first hypothesis is only usable if the cohesion is explained by 
the electrostatic forces, and in this connexion the general nature 
of homo-polar compounds is discussed. J. F.S. 


Silicon Hydrides. IX. Reactions with Alkali Metals. 
ALFRED Stock and Kart SomiEskI (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 524—531).— 
The experiments were undertaken with the object of synthesising 
disilane by the action of alkali metals on monochlorosilane, but 
did not lead to the desired result. 

Monochlorosilane reacts readily with potassium at the ordinary 
temperature, but the metal becomes coated with a protective layer 
which speedily inhibits reaction; at 300°, the change is complete, 
the products being silicon, potassium hydride, potassium chloride, 
and hydrogen. Further experiments were therefore performed 
with potassium-sodium alloys and with sodium amalgam, which are 
liquid at the atmospheric temperature; (the necessary apparatus 
and manipulation are fully described and illustrated in the original). 
With potassium-sodium alloy during a month, monochlorosilane 
gave only an incomplete reaction. The expected main product, 
disilane, could not be detected with certainty, and could have been 
present only in traces; the chief volatile product was monosilane, 
its volume being more than 60% of that of the chloro-compound 
used. Similar results were obtained with sodium amalgam; the 
chief products were monosilane mixed with a minor amount of 
hydrogen, but, in addition, the presence of disilane in small quantity 
was definitely established. The latter was shown to undergo slow 
decomposition in the presence of sodium-—potassium alloy or of 
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sodium amalgam, with the production of hydrogen and mono- 
silane. It is, however, obvious that disilane in the nascent state, 
probably as SiH,, reacts far more readily with alkali metals than 
in the molecular form. 

Methyl chloride behaves similarly to monochlorosilane towards 
sodium amalgam, giving methane (55%) and ethane (10%); the 
latter, however, is not noticeably attacked by alkali metals. 

Dichloromonosilane is converted into monosilane and hydrogen 
by sodium amalgam. 

The formation of silane and methane from their chloro-derivatives 
is not explained. The production of silane from disilane and 
sodium depends on the replacement of an atom of hydrogen by 
sodium and the subsequent reduction of a portion of the disilane 
by the nascent atom, whilst the remainder becomes condensed to 
non-volatile compounds. This hypothesis is supported by the 
observations that disilane is quantitatively reduced to monosilane 
by boron hydride, B,H49, which slowly decomposes at the ordinary 
temperature with liberation of hydrogen, and that the latter invari- 
ably accompanies monosilane in the experiments just described. 


H. W. 


Equilibria of Hydrofluosilicic Acid. Lawson JoHn HUDLEs- 
ton and Henry Bassett (T., 1921, 119, 403—416). 


Silicic Acid. Vicror LENHER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
391—396).—Experiments were made on the hydration of silica 
with the view of obtaining further information on the chemical 
relations between silica and water. Silica in the form of sand 
containing more than 99°0°% SiO, was ground until 85% of the 
particles had a diameter less than 0-004 mm. When left in contact 
with water for two or three weeks, this material went into solution 
to the extent of about 0-032 gram per litre. The solution was truly 
colloidal, exhibiting the Tyndall effect, whilst the particles showed 
a rapid Brownian movement. When heated under pressure in 
presence of excess of water at 300° to 450°, the same finely-divided 
silica formed a gel containing 15% to 18% of water. On the other 
hand, silica gels prepared by dialysis of a sodium silicate—hydro- 
chloric acid mixture under similar treatment lost water, yielding 
a product still containing, however, 70% to 80% of water. The 
hydration of fused quartz or quartz crystals can be brought about 
in a similar way. The action of water on silica is therefore that 
of a solvent, producing a silica gel, and causing it to go into the 
colloidal form. The more finely divided the silica, the more rapid 
is the action. Attempts to obtain a definite hydrate of silica, or 
silicie acid, by subjecting silica gels to enormous pressures, were 
unsuccessful, and it is concluded that the silicic acids are purely 
hypothetical. E. H. R. 


Synthetic Helium and Neon. A. Lo Surpo (Aéti R. Accad. 
Lincei, 1921, [v], 30, i, 85—88).—The author finds that neon, 
helium, and hydrogen are able to pass through hot glass, the 
hydrogen in far greater quantity than the other two gases. The 
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passage is dependent on the temperature, nature, and thickness of 
the glass. These results may furnish an explanation for the origin 
of so-called synthetic helium and neon, which may be derived from 
the atmosphere. =z. &. PP. 


The Electromotive Behaviour of some Binary Alloys. XV. 
Alloys of Potassium with Lead, Tin, and Thallium, and of 
Sodium with Antimony. R.KREeMANN and Ernst PREszFREUND 
(Zeitsch. Metallkunde, 1921, 13, 19—29).—Alloys of potassium and 
lead containing up to 33 atoms °% of lead show the same #£.M.F.,, 
measured against a lead electrode, as pure potassium. When the 
formation of the compound K,Pb is complete, there is a sudden 
drop of potential to a value which again remains constant up toa 
composition corresponding with KPb,. The compound KPb,, 
if it exists, must have practically the same potential as K,Pb. 
The potassium-tin alloys were measured against a tin electrode, 
and the #.M.F. curve indicated the formation of the compounds 
K,Sn, KSn, KSn,, and KSn,. In the case of potassium—thallium 
alloys, there is a marked tendency for surface layers of the less 
electropositive constituent to form, so that, in alloys of even the 
lowest thallium content, there is a marked drop from the potassium 
potential. Exact determinations of the potential of the compounds 
KTI and K,TI were therefore impossible. The #.M.F. curve for 
the sodium-antimony alloys shows only one step corresponding 
with Na,Sb. The potential of this compound could not be dis- 
tinguished from that of NaSb. E. H. R. 


A New Crystalline Form of Potassium Chlorate. E. R. 
Woxtcortr (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 215—216).—Potassium 
chlorate may be obtained in the form of long, fibrous crystals of 
silky appearance by treating its aqueous solution with an aqueous 
solution of hydrocarbons. Equal parts of California crude oil 
(D 0-9359) and oleum are mixed and agitated for one hour, the 
temperature not being allowed to rise during the operation. After 
some hours, the tar-like substance formed is separated from the 
residual acid, and dissolved in hot water to give a 6 per cent. solution. 
Ten c.c. of this solution are then added to 200 grams of a saturated 
solution of potassium chlorate, the mixture is diluted to 800 c.c., 
boiled, filtered, and crystallised. Preliminary friction tests in a 
mortar seemed to indicate less sensitiveness with these crystals than 
with the normal form, but this result was not confirmed with the 
frictional pendulum. W. J. W. 


Determination of Melting Points, Especially of Potassium 
Chlorate. C. D. Carpenter (Chem. and Met. Eng., 1921, 24, 
569—571).—A melting-point apparatus consists of a lagged beaker, 
with observation holes in the lagging, a platinum resistance thermo- 
meter, and a stirrer which can be rotated at various speeds. It is 
heated by a molten mixture of potassium and sodium nitrate 
(m. p. 220°), and for temperatures above 600° both the heating 
bath and melting-point tube should be of transparent quartz. 
In determining the melting point of potassium chlorate, the sub- 
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stance was melted and cooled several times, the range of temperature 
being kept within narrow limits, and crystals never being allowed to 
disappear completely. The temperatures at which new crystals 
formed on cooling were noted in terms of the resistance. The 
results plotted graphically gave a resistance of 116°425 ohms, 
corresponding with a melting point of 357°10°. W. J. W. 


Preparation of Potassium Perchlorate. E. Biavu and R. 
WEINGAND (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 1—10).—The thermal 
and electrolytic preparation of potassium perchlorate from 
potassium chlorate has been examined. It is shown that by heat- 
ing chemically pure potassium chlorate in glass flasks to 510° a 
good yield of the perchlorate may be obtained. In the presence of 
small quantities of potassium hydroxide, copper, nickel, iron oxide, 
or boron trioxide, the perchlorate commences to decompose whilst 
there is still much undecomposed chlorate present. When com- 
mercial chlorate is used, similar results are obtained. The reaction 
is most efficiently carried out in quartz flasks at 480° without a 
catalyst; after heating for eight hours, 69 grams of perchlorate are 
obtained from 100 grams of chlorate. It has been found impossible 
to decompose completely the chlorate, for the perchlorate com- 
mences to decompose to a marked extent when there is still 34% 
of the original chlorate present. This chlorate is readily removed by 
crystallisation. Iron utensils are quite unsuitable for this reaction. 

Potassium perchlorate can be formed by the electrolysis of a 
solution of potassium chlorate between a platinum anode and a 
nickel cathode, using a current density of 0°15 ampére/sq. dem. 
A good current and material yield are obtained in the process. 
The process suffers from the defect that the electrodes, even with a 
rapidly circulating electrolyte, become incrusted with the per- 
chlorate. With a current density of 0°1 ampére/sq. dem. the 
current yield decreases if the temperature is raised above 20°, 
whilst with a greater current density even at 27° good y elds are 
obtained. At 27°, the current yield increases greatly in increasing 
the cathodic current density, whilst a change in the anodic current 
density has practically no effect on the yield. If, instead of 
potassium chlorate, sodium chlorate is electrolysed, the very soluble 
sodium perchlorate is formed and this by double decomposition can 
be converted into potassium perchlorate by treatment with 
potassium chlorate. The mother liquors containing sodium 
chlorate are then electrolysed. In this way the incrustation of the 
electrodes is avoided. The electrolysis of solutions of barium 
chloride at 60° with a nickel cathode and a platinum anode, using 
a current density of 0°15 ampére/sq. dem. gives barium perchlorate 
with a current yield of 50—60°%. In this process the whole of the 
barium chloride is oxidised. The addition of acetic acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, or calcium chloride or leading carbon dioxide into the 
solution are favourable to the reaction. J. F.S. 


The Preparation of Sodium Hydroxide from Sodium 
Sulphate. BrernuarpD NruMANN and Ernst Karwat (Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 114—124).—The effects of temperature and 
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dilution on the equilibrium of the reaction Na,SO, + Ca(OH), = 
CaSO, + 2NaOH were studied with the object of determining “the 
maximum yield of sodium hydroxide which could be obtained by 
the action of lime on aqueous sodium sulphate. The results of 
earlier workers were not trustworthy because true equilibrium had 
not been obtained; it was found necessary to apply continuous 
shaking for several days. From the solubilities and dissociation 
constants of the reacting substances, the equilibrium constant was 
calculated to be K,, = 0°388, diminishing with rising temperature. 
The values actually found were of this order, but considerably 
lower, diminishing with increasing temperature or increasing 
concentration. The results of the experiments at 15°, 40°, 70° 
and 100° are shown in a series of curves in which the “ ‘ yield ” of 
sodium hydroxide is plotted against the dilution of sodium sulphate 
taken. On each curve the yield is highest at the greatest dilution 
and at any dilution it is highest at the lowest temperature [compare 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 2574]. E. H. R. 


.” ~@* and Properties of Sodamide. J. M. McGrr 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 586—591).—Sodamide melts 
sharply at 208° (compare Titherley, T., 1894, 65, 504), and at 210° 
has a specific conductivity of 1-665 +- 0-005 mhos, using platinum 
electrodes (compare Wohler and Stang-Lund, A., 1918, ii, 397). 
Values were not obtained above this temperature owing to catalytic 
decomposition of the amide by platinum into ammonia and either 
sodium imide or nitride. No blue solutions of sodium in the amide 
could be obtained (compare Titherley), and the solvent action on 
glass imputed to the amide by Titherley and others was probably 
due to sodium hydroxide, since no tendency of this kind was observed 
below 240°. At 270—300°, however, there was a slight action after 
two to three days. J. K. 


Melting Point of Ammonium Sulphate. James KENDALL 
and ArtHur W. Davipson (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 303— 
304).—Widely divergent values have been given for the melting 
points of ammonium sulphate and ammonium hydrogen sulphate. 
For the latter salt, Kendall and Landon (this vol., ii, 45) found 
m. p. 146°9 +. 0°5°, Jiainecke’s value, 251° (A., 1920, ii, 757), being 

ossly inaccurate. The normal sulphate loses ammonia, even at 
200°, so that determination of a true melting point in an open tube 
is impossible. When the salt is heated gradually in a sealed tube 
which it practically fills, it softens perceptibly at 490° and gives 
m. p. 513+ 2°; this temperature represents, then, the definite 
melting point of normal ammonium sulphate under an ammonia 
pressure of considerably more than 1 atmosphere. Caspar’s value, 
417—423° (A., 1920, ii, 431), is thus erroneous, as also is Jinecke’s 
statement (loc. cit.) that the normal sulphate has the same m. p. 
and b. p., 357°. T. H. P. 


Colloidal Calcium Phosphate. G. M. pe Tonr (Kolloid 
Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 145—148).—Colloidal calcium phosphate may 
be prepared by adding, slowly and with continuous shaking, a hot 
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normal solution of sodium phosphate to an equal volume of a hot 
normal solution of calcium chloride containing a definite amount of 
a protective colloid. The colloidal solution is best obtained in the 
resence of gelatin, but may also be prepared in the presence of gum 
arabic, blood serum, and starch; in the presence of sucrose and 
caramel, the colloid is not produced. The amount of protective 
colloid controls the concentration of colloidal calcium phosphate 
resent in the solution; thus with 9°5 grams of gelatin per litre the 
colloidal solution contains 2°068 grams of calcium phosphate, and 
with 27°5 grams of gelatin, 4137 grams of calcium phosphate. The 
colloidal solution is practically opaque and is quite clear in trans- 
mitted light, but bluish-white in colour by reflected light. The gel 
is porcelain-white, with a faint blue tinge by reflected light. The 
individual particles are invisible under a magnification of 1800. 
The colloidal solution may also be obtained by the action of a 
solution of orthophosphoric acid on a solution of calcium hydroxide 
containing gelatin. The importance of colloidal calcium phosphate 
in therapeutics and its possible rdle in the processes of assimilation 
and digestion are indicated. J.F.S. 


Transformation of Light Magnesia into the Dense Form. 
N. PaRRAVANO and C. Mazzerti (Alti R. Accad. Lincei, 1921, [v], 
30, i, 63—66).—The results of the authors’ experiments show that 
the velocity of hydration of magnesium oxide diminishes as the 
temperature and duration of its previous calcination are increased, 
no discontinuity being observable. The statement that magnesium 
oxide undergoes transformation at about 1600° (Le Chatelier, Le 
Chauffage, 399) or 1100° (Campbell, A., 1918, ii, 364) is inaccurate, 
this change having already begun at the lowest temperature em- 
ployed by the authors, namely, 800°, at which, however, it proceeds 
very slowly. This result is confirmed by Ditte’s measurements of 
the density of the oxide after being heated at definite temperatures 
for a certain time (this Journ., 1871, 869). Natural magnesites 
contain impurities which exert a marked influence on the velocity 
of hydration of the oxide resulting from their calcination, the 
transformation into the dense modification being facilitated. This 
change is at first slow and continually increases in rapidity as the 
temperature is raised, and no definite transformation temperature 
probably exists. a 


Constitution of Alloys of Aluminium, Copper, and Zinc 
containing High Percentages of Zinc. Joun L. HAavuGHTON 
and KaTHLEEN E. Bryeuam (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 47— 
69)—The thermal curves, microscopic appearance of annealed and 
quenched specimens, and the electrical conductivities were deter- 
mined and the results represented by diagrams. J. R. P. 


The so-called Oligodynamic Action of the Heavy Metals 
and of the Salts of the Heavy Metals. W. Fata and M. 
RIcHTER-QUITTNER (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 115, 39—41).—The 
oligodynamic action of various metals was tested in the following 
way: a test-tube was filled with water containing the respective 
metals and left for eight days. The metal and the water were 
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then removed, the test-tube rinsed out with distilled water, and its 
oligodynamic action tested on the different solutions. It was 
found that guaiacol, benzidine, resorcinol, and homogentisic acid 
were oxidised when kept in test-tubes prepared in the above way, 
Potassium permanganate was decolorised, with the formation of 
manganese dioxide. Methylene-blue, indigotin, and sodium indigo. 
tinsulphonate were decolorised and the leuco-base of malachite. 
green was oxidised. Protein solutions were coagulated through 
the oligodynamic action of the metals. The hydrolysis of starch 
was, however, not brought about in this way. This oligodynamic 
action was shown by the following metals, which are arranged in 
the order of their activity: copper, mercury, silver, lead, tin, 
aluminium, iron, magnesium, and platinum. 8.8. Z 


The Reaction between Copper and Nitrogen Peroxide. 
Herman V. Tartar and Watpo L. Semon (J. Amer. Chem. Soc, 
1921, 43, 494—500).—By the action of dry nitrogen peroxide on 
copper powder prepared by the reduction of cupric oxide in a stream 
of hydrogen or carbon monoxide, Sabatier and Senderens (A., 1893, 
ii, 374) obtained a product to which they ascribed the formula 
Cu,NO,. The authors have repeated this work, using powdered 
copper prepared (a) by the reduction of cupric oxide with hydrogen 
and (6) by the reduction of hydrated cuprous oxide, 4Cu,0,H,0, 
with carbon monoxide. The hydrated cuprous oxide was prepared 
by precipitating a hydrochloric acid solution of cuprous chloride 
with sodium hydroxide solution, and the composition of the product 
so obtained confirmed the formula given by Mitscherlich to this 
substance. The copper reduced by hydrogen reacted immediately 
and at a fairly rapid rate with nitrogen peroxide, whilst that reduced 
by carbon monoxide only darkened after several hours, and took 
several days before the reaction was complete. The final gain in 
weight was variable in different experiments and the final product 
was a mixture containing much unchanged copper. The ratio 
of nitrogen to oxygen in the product immediately after withdrawing 
it from the gas was | : 3, but on exposure to the air loss of weight 
occurred, nitric oxide or nitrogen peroxide being evolved. The 
formula Cu,NO, cannot be confirmed, and it is suggested that 
anhydrous cuprous nitrate is formed on the surface of the copper. 
At the same time, doubt is thrown on the existence of other com- 
pounds said to have been obtained by the action of nitrogen peroxide 
on metals. E. H. R. 


The Action of Additions on the Anomaly of Dilatation of 
Ferronickels ; Application to Iron-Nickel-Chromium Alloys. 
P. CHEVENARD (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 594—596).—-By plotting 
the total anomaly of dilatation, Ao, against the composition of pure 
ferronickels, a curve is obtained which rises rapidly with the nickel 
content from 25%, nickel, reaches a sharp maximum at a point 
corresponding with the compound Fe,Ni, and then descends rapidly 
to reach a value Ay = 0 at about 58% nickel, when A, becomes 
negative. The curve recrosses the zero line again at 80° and 99% 
nickel. On the addition of chromium to such alloys, similar curves 
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are obtained, but the maximum is less in value and is displaced 
towards a higher nickel content. 


The Peculiar Chemical and Physical Properties of Ferrous 
Hydroxide Peroxide. Reduction of Alkali Nitrate. Oskar 
Baupiscu (Ber., 1921, 54, [|B], 406—413). It has been shown pre- 
viously that ferrous hydroxide i in neutral or faintly alkaline solution 
is unable to effect the reduction of nitrate to nitrite and that this 
well known process is attributable to the co-operation of atmospheric 
oxygen. It is now demonstrated that nascent ferrous hydroxide is 
a much more powerful reducing agent towards nitrate than the 
freshly precipitated compound, and, further, that nitrate is smoothly 
converted into nitrite by reduced iron in the absence of air. The 
probable similarity of the two ares is expressed in the schemes : 


KO. + Fe—> Kly/" ‘SO... . Fe —> KNO, + FeO 
0 


and [Fe(OH,), (OH), + 0, = Fe Gu, ; _|(OH). + Fe(OH), = 
H 


Hol Fe<pzrFe<0>Fe< OH, — Fe,0, + #H,0 + 0. 
wn | 

The ferrous hydroxide can thus yield an energetic peroxide by 

absorption of oxygen, which, by virtue of its iron nucleus, possesses 

the power of activating the oxygen subsidiary valencies of other 

substances and forming unstable compounds with them. 

Ferrous hydroxide peroxide can also function as an oxidising 
agent, as is shown by the conversion of alcohol to aldehyde and by 
its behaviour towards starch and sugar. It acts in this respect in 
the same manner as light energy alone or in the presence of traces of 
iron. Since also it can effect the reduction of alkali nitrate to 
ammonia, it appeared probable that both types of reaction could 
occur in one and the same solution; this is shown to be the case, 
since formaldoxime and traces of nitromethane are formed when a 
methyl alcoholic, aqueous nitrite solution is treated with ferrous 
sulphate and an excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate and shaken 
with air. The nitrite is reduced to hyponitrous acid, which reacts 
with the formaldehyde produced by the oxidation of methyl alcohol, 
yielding formhydroxamic acid, which is in part converted into 
formaldoxime. 

It is remarkable that metallic iron and ferrous hydroxide peroxide 
are strongly magnetic, whereas ferrous hydroxide is not; it does not 
appear possible at present to bring these properties into line with the 
chemical behaviour. H. W. 


Anhydrous Yellow Ferric Oxide. Joun H. Yoru (J. Physical 
Chem., 1921, 25, 196—200).—Anhydrous yellow ferric oxide was 
obtained in admixture with aluminium oxide, calcium sulphate, 
barium sulphate, aluminium oxide, and calcium sulphate, and 
aluminium oxide and barium sulphate. The results confirm and 
extend the observations of Scheetz (A., 1917, ii, 574). Attempts to 
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remove the stabilising agent, for example, by dissolving aluminiup 


oxide in sodium hydroxide, invariably resulted in agglomeration offi 


the ferric oxide, with change of colour to red. J. R. P. 


Double Pyrophosphate of Iron and Sodium. E. OLiveni. 
ManpaLA (Gazzetta, 1921, 54, i, 130—137)—This compound, 
which has the composition, Fe,(P,0,),,3Na,P,0,,14H,O, and not 
Fe,(P,0,),,5Na,P,0,,14H,O, as stated by Pahl (This Journal, 1874, 
338, 774), may be prepared pure by saturating sodium pyrophosphate 
solution with moist ferric pyrophosphate with the aid of a mechanical 
stirrer, the dissolution of the calculated amount of sodium pyro- 
phosphate in ferric chloride solution of D 1:28—1-282, followed by 
precipitation of the double salt by means of alcohol, giving a product 
containing sodium chloride; in presence of the latter, the solubility 
of the double pyrophosphate is lowered. Ferric pyrophosphate 
dissolves in sodium pyrophosphate solution always in the proportion 
Fe,(P,0,), : 3Na,P,0,, independently of the concentrations. Ferric 
phosphate is soluble also in alkaline citrate solutions, yielding 
complex salts in which the reactions for iron are masked. T. H. P. 


A Comparison of the Atomic Weights of Terrestrial and 
Meteoric Nickel. I. The Reduction of Nickelous Oxide. 
GREGORY PavuL BAxTER and Leon WoopmMaAn Parsons (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 507—518).—To compare the atomic weights 
of terrestrial and meteoric nickel, the method by the reduction of 
nickelous oxide with hydrogen was chosen, as it would also serve to 
check the atomic weight determination made by Richards and 
Cushman (A., 1898, ii, 228) by analysis of the bromide. The 
nickelous oxide was in each case prepared by ignition of the nitrate, 
and since it is impossible to free the oxide from occluded gases at 
the temperature used, 1000°, it was necessary to make independent 
determinations of the occluded gases in each sample. The oxide 
generally contained about 0°11% of gases. As a result of nine 
determinations with terrestrial material, a mean atomic weight 
of 58°70 was found, whilst three experiments with meteoric nickel 
gave 58°68. The value found by Richards and Cushman was 
58°68 (Ag = 107°88). The difference found between terrestrial 
and meteoric nickel is considered to be within the limits of experi- 
mental error, but further comparisons are to be made. E. H. R. 


Solubility. II. Polyiodides of Ammines. Fritz Epuraim 
and Paut MostImann (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 385—396).—An account 
of experiments on which a part of the authors’ theory (this vol., ii, 
305) is based. 

Nickelhexammine chloride or a solution of nickel chloride 
in ammonia, is transformed by relatively varying quantities 
of iodine dissolved in potassium iodide into a series of poly- 
iodides of which members, corresponding approximately with the 
formule [Ni(NH,),]I,,I,, [Ni(NH,),][,,21,, [Ni(NH,),]I,,41,, and 
[Ni(NH,),]I,,6I, have been isolated. It does not appear probable, 
however, that these are well-defined individuals of a series of com- 
pounds, but rather that a continuous series of solid solutions is 
produced. A solution of zine sulphate in concentrated ammonia is 
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mly converted by a large excess of iodine into zinctetrammine poly- 
iodide, [Zn(NH,),}I,,21,, dark violet leaflets. Similarly, cadmium 
alphate gives the compound [Cd(NH;),H,O]I,,2I,. With a large 
excess Of iodine, coppertetrammine polyiodide, [Cu(NH,),]I,,4I,, is 
“B ibtained as a blackish-brown, not distinctly crystalline precipitate ; 
yith smaller amounts of the halogen, polyiodides with a lower 
iodine content which have been described previously are produced. 
(obalt appears to form a polyiodide, [Co(NH3),]I,,21,, but its isola- 
tion in a pure condition is extremely difficult by reason of the 

at oxidisability of ammoniacal cobalt solutions. Magnesium 
ad calcium salts yield nitrogen iodide when treated with potassium 
plyiodide in ammoniacal solution, even in the presence of am- 
monium salts. 

Cobalthexammine chloride gives a polyiodide, [Co(NHg)¢]I3,21,, 
bluish-black crystals, and, with a very large excess of iodine, a 
ompound, [Co(NHg),]I3,31,, transparent, brown needles. A similar 
wlyiodide, [Cr(NH,),]I,,31, is obtainable from luteochromium 
compounds. 

The freely soluble cis-compound, [Co(NHs),(NO,).]I, yellow 
wtahedra, is prepared from the corresponding nitrate and an 
excess of potassium iodide in aqueous alcoholic solution; it yields 
two polyiodides, [Co(NH,),(NO,)o]I,I,, slender, green needles and 
(Co(NH,),(NO,),}1,21,, black crystals, the limit of additive capacity 
for iodine being probably attained in the latter compound. The 
imilar trans-compound, [Co(NH3),(NO,).|I, forms yellow, distorted 
abes, and yields a tri-iodide, reddish-brown precipitate, without 
distinct crystalline form, the relatively pale colour of which makes 
it doubtful if the product is a true polyiodide. Cobalt-tetrammine- 
arbonatopolyiodide, [Co(NH3),(CO,)|I,1,, forms black, crystalline 
aggregates. 

The stability of the various polyiodides has been investigated 
by repeated agitation of the solid substances with fixed amounts 
of carbon disulphide and estimation of the amount of iodine which 
has passed into solution after equilibrium has been established, 
the method being, when necessary, controlled by analysis of the 
residual solid. Among the penta-iodides of the ammines of bivalent 
metals, it is found that iodine is more firmly retained with increasing 
atomic volume of the metal. The nickel compounds readily lose 
the whole of the iodine, the compound [Ni(NH,),]I,,I, forming 
a well-marked intermediate stage. The cadmium compound 
retains iodine much more firmly, and this phenomenon is even 
more marked with the zine salt. [Co(NHg,),(COs)]I,I, retains the 
polyiodide iodine very firmly, [Co(NH,),(NO,).]I,1, with medium 
tenacity. [Co(NHg),]I,31, readily parts with all its iodine. In 
general, the capacity to lose iodine completely is exhibited by those 
substances which have the power of becoming rich in iodine, but 
this behaviour may be merely accidental. H.W. 


Solubility. III. Compounds Derived from Ammines 
and Bismuth or Mercury Iodides. Fritz Eprxraim and PauL 
Mostmann (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 396—401. Compare preceding 
abstract).—The following compounds were prepared by the 
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addition of bismuth or mercuric salts dissolved in an excess of 
potassium iodide solution to solutions of the requisite ammine, 
The bismuth compounds could be obtained only from ammines of 
tervalent cobalt. Hexamminocobaltibismuth iodide, [Co(N Hg), ]I,, Bil, 
small, dark-red, pointed crystals; chloropentamminocobaltibismuth 
todide, [Co(NH,),CljI,,2Bil,, red, microcrystalline powder; dinitro. 
tetramminocobaltibismuth iodide, [Co(NH;),(NO,).|I,Bil, (flavo-salt, 
red, hexagonal rods, croceo-salt, microcrystalline powder); car. 
bonatotetramminocobaltibismuth iodide, [Co(NH,),(CO;)]I,Bil, red. 
dish-yellow granules. The following nickel-ammine mercury todides 
are described: [Ni(NH;),]I,,HgI,,4H,O, [Ni(NH,),]I,,HgI,,8H,0, 
[Ni(NH,),]I,,2HgI,,2H,O, [Ni(NH3),]I,,2HgI,,8H,O. The first and 
second of these are obtained with an excess of nickel salt, the third 
and fourth when the mercuric salt predominates; the tetrammines 
are prepared in feebly, the hexammines in more strongly, am- 
moniacal solution. The former are greenish-blue, the latter pale 
violet. Zine salts yield only the compound, [Zn(NH;),]Hgl,, 
colourless or pale yellow octahedra or cubes; the cadmium com. 
pounds, [Cd(NH;),JHgI,4H,O and ([Cd(NH,),JHgl,,6H,O, are 
formed in less or more strongly ammoniacal solution respectively. 
Under similar conditions, a very unstable silver salt appears to 
be formed. Cobalt gives only a very basic compound, whilst 
magnesism and manganese salts do not give precipitates with 
potassium mercuric iodide. 

Carbonatotetramminocobaltimercury iodide, 

([Co(NH3),(COs) ]l}2,HgI,, 
crystallises in red rhombs. The flavo-salt of dinitrotetrammino- 
cobaltimercury iodide, [Co(NH3),(NO,).}I,,HgI,, forms brown needles, 
whereas the croceo-salt crystallises in yellow octahedra. Hez- 
amminocobaltimercury iodide, [Co(NHs),]Il,,HgI, is a reddish-brown, 
shining powder. 

Hexamminocobaltiferrocyanide, [Co(NH,),],[Fe(CN),]5, is _ pre- 
pared from potassium ferrocyanide and luteocobalt chloride; with 
the purpureo-chloride, the two dinitrotetramminocobalti- and the 
carbonatotetramminocobalti-compounds, potassium ferrocyanide 
gives colloidally turbid solutions which gradually deposit precipi- 
tates owing to decomposition. Potassium ferricyanide does not 
give precipitates with the cobaltammines mentioned above with 
the exception of the luteo-salt. H. W. 


System and Constitution of Complex Derivatives of the 
Molybdic Acids. L. Forsin (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 681— 
684. Compare this vol., ii, 205)—The complex acids may be 
grouped in three general series, namely, (1) complex orthomolybdic 
acids of the type H,(AsOMo,0,,), (2) complex metamolybdic acids 
of the type H,(AsOMo,,0,.H,) or H,(Si0Mo,,0,,H,), (3) complex 
luteomolybdic acids of the type AsO(Mo,0,.H;)H,. Arsenio-o- 

molybdic acid is tribasic and _ its 
MoO(ONa)-O sodium salt is assigned the annexed 


O~n ‘§>A#0—o0 SMo0-ONa. constitution. Phospho-o-molybdic 
Mo0(ONa)-O acid is not known, but some of its 
salts are. Sulphato-o-molybdic acid 


is no 


K,H, 


initie 
alloy 
rate 
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ss of fis not known, but the author has prepared a new potassium salt, 
mine, §K,H,(SO,Mo,02),3H,0, which rapidly loses 4H,O and on heating 
les of gives anhydrous’ potassium = tri- 
Bil, | ~/MoO(OK)—O molybdate. It probably has the an- 
muth of ‘o-80.———0— Mo0-OK. nexed constitution. Too few salts of 
nitro. |. “MoO(OH).*O7 the complex metamolybdic acids are 
-Salt, known for their constitution to be 
car. Wiscussed. The free luteo-acids are very stable and tribasic, and 
red. fio them is assigned the constitution of the type 
dides O-MoO(OH), 
He As0| 0- ‘MoO(ONa)<O-MoovoHl *>0 |H. — 
; an 
third f A System for the Molybdates. 8S. PosteRNAK (Compt. rend., 
nines $921, 172, 597—599)—The author does not consider that the 
am- §ystem recently proposed by Forsén (this vol., ii, 205, 265) complies 
pale §vith the experimental facts which he has published (A., 1920, ii, 
igl,, (74; this vol., ii, 51, 117, 118). W. G. 
com- 
are | Volume Changes of Tin Amalgams. Caro_a KOLLER 
vely, | (Zeitsch. Metallkunde, 1921, 13, 1—19).—The volume changes of 
s to |tin amalgams having the compositions HgSn, HgSn,, HgSn;, and 
hilst HgSn, were investigated by the dilatometer method. With increas- 
with Jing temperature the coefficient of expansion first falls or remains 
practically constant over a considerable range, then rises rapidly 
to a maximum corresponding practically with the melting point 
of the amalgam. This abnormal behaviour is due to volume 
ino. | changes similar in character to those occurring in the case of bismuth 
les, }amalgam and some other alloys. When the tin amalgam is alter- 
Jex. |nately heated and cooled, the final volume is always less than the 
wn, | initial volume. Contraction also occurs when the freshly-prepared 
alloy is maintained at a steady temperature for some time, the 
pre- | Tate of contraction depending on the previous treatment to which 
vith |the specimen has been subjected. The nature of the structural 
the {changes responsible for this behaviour has not been elucidated. 
ride E. H. R. 
i, |.Preparation of Zirconia from Brazilian Ore and a New 
“th |Method of Estimation. E. C. Rossrrer and P. H. Sanpers 
‘ (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 70—711r).—Fifty grams of the 
; powdered ore are fused in an iron crucible with 50 grams of sodium 
the jhydroxide; the mixture is stirred until frothing ceases, and a 
|— |granular powder is obtained, the heating being then continued 
be jat dull redness for two hours.. The mass, while hot, is poured into 
dic }1°5 litres of water, the solution filtered, the insoluble residue treated 
ids |with hydrochloric acid, and evaporated to dryness. The dry 
lex [residue is extracted with hot water and the solution filtered. This 
-o- solution is diluted to 1°5 litres, boiled after the addition of a slight 
its excess of sulphurous acid, and N/1 sulphuric acid is added gradually 
ed funtil the mixture becomes quite thick. After a short time the 
lic |whole of the zirconia is precipitated as basic sulphate; the preci- 
its [pitate is collected, washed, dried, and ignited to form the oxide, 
id for the precipitate may be suspended in water, treated with alkali, 
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and the hydroxide collected, dried, and ignited. A modification 
of the process may be used for the estimation of small quantities 
of zirconia in the presence of iron, etc. The solution, containi 
about 0°2 gram of ZrQg, is diluted to 150 c.c., boiled with the addition 
of sulphurous acid (to reduce ferric salts), neutralised with ammonia, 
and again boiled after the addition of 10 c.c. of sulphurous acic 
and 2 c.c. of N/1 sulphuric acid. The precipitated basic sulphate 
is collected, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporate 
to dryness, the residue dissolved in water, and the zirconia repreci- 
pitated as described, ignited, and weighed. W. PLS. 


The Electromotive Behaviour of some Binary Alloys. 
XVII. Antimony-Selenium Alloys and their Metallographic 
Investigation. Rosert Kremann and Ropert Wirrex (Zeitsch. § VY 
Metallkunde, 1921, 13, 90—97).—The E.M.F. of antimony-seleniuinff " ' 
alloys were measured against a reference electrode of antimony, 
using a hydrochloric acid solution of antimony trichloride as electro. §' 
lyte. The experiments were conducted in darkness or in diffused 
daylight on account of the sensitiveness to light of the selenium 
alloys. The #.M.F.-composition curve departs considerably from 
the ideal stepped form, but indicates clearly the potentials of the 
compounds SeSb and Se,Sb,. This divergence from the ideal 
form of curve is probably due to the formation of surface layers 
of lower potential, causing a too early drop in Z.M.F. The micro- 
scopic appearance of the alloys confirms the existence of the above 
two compounds. E. H.R. fj (6a 


The Electromotive Behaviour of some Binary Alloys. § whic 
XVI. Alloys of Bismuth with Sodium and Potassium. § }, p. 
RoBERT KREMANN, JULIUS FRitscH, and Ricuarp Lisi (Zeitsch. spec 
Metallkunde, 1921, 13, 66—73).—The potential of sodium—bismuth fj pit 
alloys was measured against a bismuth electrode in a pyridine § does 
solution of sodium iodide, or in aqueous sodium sulphate in the by ¢ 
case of the alloys poor in sodium. Concordant results could not be § stan 
obtained owing to the formation of surface layers, but in general, § sim 
with from 10 to 80 atom. °% of bismuth, the H.M.F. was constant § atio 
at about 1°6 to 1°7 volts, about 0°4 to 0°5 volt below the sodium § yng; 
potential. For measuring the potential of potassium—bismuth ff posi 
alloys against bismuth, a pyridine solution of potassium chloride § 949 
was used. With these alloys there was little tendency for surface A 
layers of lower potential to form, and the H.M.F. curve showed § whi 
two sharp steps corresponding with K,Bi at 1°60 volts and KBi, § and 
at about 0°80 volt. E. H. R. T 


Gold Sols. Ericu von Knarru-Lenz (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, cha 
149—153).—A number of gold sols prepared by different methods 
have been examined with the object of ascertaining whether the} y 
reducing agent employed influences the properties of the sol to af Ff. | 
marked extent and also to ascertain whether gold sols are to be} The 
regarded as complexes of a gold compound with the oxidation] (La 
product formed in the reduction process or no. The sols examined § hay 
were prepared from a dilute aqueous solution of chloroauric acid 
which was reduced in the presence of potassium carbonate at the 
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ication piling point by acetaldehyde, trichloroacetaldehyde, benzaldehyde, 
\ntities ff innamaldehyde, terephthalaldehyde, and arsenic hydride, respec- 
taining tively. The sols thus produced were examined in respect of their 
Idition gecific conductivity, stability, colour, and the action of hydro- 
monia,# -hloric acid, potassium chloride, barium chloride, and albumin 
iS acid ;ward them. The results show that whilst there are minor differ- 
Iphateff nces to be found between the behaviour of the various sols, these 
orated# re such as to be attributable to slight differences in the. concen- 


opreci- tation of the chloroauric acid from which the sols were made, 
-S. Bnd are entirely insufficient to furnish any confirmation of the 
loys. hypothesis of complex compound formation. ‘Tests made with 
aphic the sols produced by reduction with arsenic hydride show that a 


very small quantity of arsenic is retained by the dialysed sol, but 
the amount of arsenic present divides itself between the gel and 
nony, j the filtrate when the sol is coagulated. The sols from terephthal- 
ectro.4 adehyde, when treated with arsenic hydride, behave in exactly 
fused § the same way. J. FS. 


eitsch, 
enium 


nium 
from 
f the 
ideal Mineralogical Chemistry. 
ayers 
ricro- 
‘hove’ Some Constituents of Lignites. R. Crusa and A. GaLizzi 
R. (jazzetta, 1921, 54, i, 55—60).—The xyloid lignite of Fognano, 
nar Montepulciano, contains a white, crystalline incrustation 
loys. which, after purification, has the formula C,;H 9, m. p. 61—62°, 
lum. # b. p. 314—316° or 208—210°/23 mm., and constitutes a new mineral 
itsch. # species, for which the name simonellite is suggested. It forms 
nuth f brittle, rhombic plates [G. Borrts—a : 6b: c = 0°9908 : 1 : 19694], 
idine f does not decolorise bromine or permanganate solution, but is oxidised 
| the by alkaline permanganate or by chromic acid, yielding a red sub- 
t be stance with the appearance and behaviour of a quinone. Besides 
eral, f simonellite, the Fognano lignite yields a liquid which, on fraction- 
‘tant F ation, gives three dense, colourless, odourless liquids behaving as 
lium f unsaturated hydrocarbons and having the properties and com- 
nuth § positions : (1) C,;Hys, b. p. 222—228/25 mm.; (2) C,;Hyg, b. p. 
wide f 40244°/25 mm., and (3) C,;Hyg, b. p. 253°/25 mm. 
face A lignite deposit near Terni contains the hydrocarbon C,)H4,, 
wed f which forms feathery masses of crystalline plates, m. p. 74—75°, 
“Bi, f and is possibly identical with the natural hydrocarbon, hartite. 
R. The material known commercially as Forli lignite has more the 


98, § character of peat and is found to contain lignoceric acid. 
TZ. . F. 


bees Minerals of Lazio. Melilite of Inclusions in Peperino. 
0 29 FP. Mitiosevicu (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1921, [v], 30, i, 80—84).— 
) be F The peperino used for the foundations of the Villa Volterra at Albano 
‘on | (Latium) was found to contain clear, bright crystals of melilite 
having the composition : 


the SiO.,. Al,O,. Fe,0;. CaO. MgO. Na,O. K,0O. Total. 
41:07 10°47 3°80 33°92 6°02 3°25 1-04 99°57 
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and the constants, D™ 2°929, a:c = 1: 0°45643. If, as Schall ae 
considers (A., 1916, ii, 632), melilites consist of isomorphous mixture 9 


of sarcolite, a hypothetical soda-sarcolite, velardefiite, and &ker. 
manite, the sample now described contains 27°5, 9°0, 15:0, and 
48°5%, respectively of these components. T. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Spot Reactions in Qualitative Analysis. E. Havussr (Zeitsch, 
anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 88—91).—The author agrees with Feigl 
and Stern (this vol., ii, 278) as to the usefulness of spot reactions 
in qualitative analysis. W. P.S. 


Physico-chemical Volumetric Analysis. R. Dverisay 
(Ann. Falsif., 1921, 14, 9—18).—The advantages of physico. 
chemical methods of titrations are dealt with, particular attention 
being directed to electro-chemical, cryoscopic, and surface tension 
methods (compare A., 1913, ii, 586). W. P.S. 


A Process of Spectrum Analysis by Means of Réntgen Rays.) Es 
MANNE SIEGBAHN, Axe E. Linpu, and Nits Srensson (Zeitsch. to F 
Physik, 1921, 4, 61—67).—A vacuum spectrograph is described by § 1921 
means of which the X-ray spectrum may be used for spectrum § * ° 
analysis of mixtures in the ordinary course of analysis. The § 0 
instrument is built with a wide opening angle, about 40°, and with § ¢«-) 
a fixed calespar or gypsum crystal so that with two exposures, § hyd 
each approximately two hours in duration, it is possible to obtain § ¢¢-) 
a photograph of the lines corresponding with all the elements from § 8 
sodium to uranium. This method is to be recommended because § mtr 
of the relative simplicity of the spectra. The identification of the § {on 
lines is simplified by the use of keys prepared for each crystal § 2° 
used in the instrument. J. F.S. how 


The Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. J is « 
VIIlt. The Adsorption of Asbestos. I. M. Koirruor (Pharm. § con: 
Weekblad, 1921, 58, 401—407).—Ordinary commercial asbestos, § iodi 
even that specially prepared for analytical purposes, cannot safely J suly 
be used without having first been repeatedly extracted with acid. J gra 
No adsorption will occur if the asbestos has been so treated until 
it no longer takes up acid from the solution. 

Impure asbestos adsorbs positive ions from solutions in accord- C 
ance with the adsorption law, x=ac'", where x is the amount | 2 
adsorbed in milli-moles per gram of asbestos, c is the end con- Ha 


centration, and « and 1/n are constants. The constant 1/n has | 
the same value for kations of the same valency, and appears to os 
vary inversely with the valency for uni- and bi-valent kations. fac 


On account of the ease with which lead is adsorbed from dilute 
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ylutions by such impure asbestos, being afterwards readily dis- 
glved out again by means of acids, the estimation of this metal 


in drinking water may conveniently be carried out with asbestos. 
8. I. L. 


schalle 
‘ixt p 
1 &ker. 
0, and 
1. P. Apparatus for Sodium Peroxide Fusions. H. J. HopsMAan 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 747.)—The mixture of sodium per- 
oxide and substance to be oxidised is placed in a thin-walled steel 
cylinder which is closed at the bottom and provided with a closely- 
fitting cap; this cylinder is placed in an outer cylinder, the lid of 
which is held in place by a bayonet catch, which, when drawn up, 
holds the cap of the inner cylinder in place. The apparatus is 
damped in an inclined position, and the base is heated with a 
itech burner until firing has occurred. W. P.S. 


Feigf Analysis of Fluorides. Epuarpo D. Garcia (Anal. Soc. 
ctions § Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 235—241).—A review of earlier methods 
_§. ffisgiven. In Doyle’s method (A., 1919, ii, 349) an error is caused 

by the loss of fluorine as aluminium fluoride. In the method 
RISAY § proposed, calcium is determined in the residue from the treatment 
ysico- # with acetic acid (as in Doyle’s method) after removal of silica, iron, 
ntion f and aluminium. The amount of calcium fluoride is calculated on 
nsion § the assumption that all the calcium in the residue is present as such. 


8. G. W. R. 


ays, § Estimation of Nitrous Fumes in Air, with Special Reference 
itsch, @ toFuse-igniters. James Moir (J. S. African Assoc. Anal. Chem., 
d by 1921, 4, 3—7).—A definite quantity of nitrite solution is heated 
trum @ at 50° with 10 c.c. of p-nitroaniline solution (p-nitroaniline 1°5 
The { grams, concentrated hydrochloric acid 40 c.c., and water to 500 
with § cc.), 10 c.c. of «naphthol solution («-naphthol 2 grams, sodium 
ires, § hydroxide 1:1 grams, sodium acetate 10 grams, and water to 500 
tain § ¢.c.) are then added and, after one hour, the orange-red precipitate 
rom § is collected and weighed; 92 parts of NO,, or 69 parts of sodium 
vuse nitrite, yield 292 parts of precipitate. To estimate NO, apart 
the § from nitrite in the fumes produced by fuse-igniters, the gas is left 
stal J in contact with neutral hydrogen peroxide solution for twenty-four 
4 hours, and the acidity then titrated with sodium hydroxide solution, 
using methyl-orange as indicator; each c.c. of N/10-alkali solution 
Ty. J is equivalent to 0°0060 gram of NO,. An alternative method 
rm. @ consists in agitating the fumes for six hours with 5% potassium 
08, J iodide solution and then titrating the liberated iodine with thio- 
ely | sulphate solution; each c.c. of N/10-solution is equivalent to 00051 
- gram of NO,. This method can be applied only in neutral solution. 
- W. P.S. 


d- Comparative Results with Scales’s |Zinc-Copper Couple] 
nt | and Devarda’s Alloy for Reducing Nitric Nitrogen. A. P. 
n- | Harrison (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 53—56).—Scales’s zinc—-copper 
as | Couple (A., 1917, ii, 41) gives as accurate results as Devarda’s alloy, 
and has the advantage of not requiring to be weighed. Two 
s. | hundred c.c. of the solution with 0°1 mg. N per c.c. is poured into a 
te | flask containing 80 grams of freshly prepared zinc-copper couple, 
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about 5 grams of sodium chloride and 1 gram of magnesium oxide 

are added, and 150 c.c. distilled into a flask containing 50 c.c. of 

4% boric acid. It is titrated with bromophenol-blue as indicator, 
G. B. 


The Diphenylamine Reaction. A.sertT B. WeEtNuHAgry 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 685).—The statements of Harvey 
(A., 1920, ii, 504) in regard to the influence of varying proportions 
of water are confirmed. Satisfactory results have been obtained 
by stirring the substance under examination with ten drops of a 
solution of diphenylamine in sulphuric acid by the aid of a glass 
rod moistened with water. Successive additions of water in this 
manner involve little risk of missing the most favourable concen. 
tration for the reaction. J. K. 


Iron as the Cause of a Formaldehyde and Diphenylamine 
Reaction of Milk. F. Reiss (Zeitsch. Nahr.-Genussm., 1921, 4, 
26—29).—Traces of iron in milk cause the latter to give reactions 
with formaldehyde and with diphenylamine-sulphuric acid reagent 
and thus erroneously indicate the presence of nitrates. The iron 
may be derived from the vessels (rusty cans) in which the milk is 
kept. W. P.S. 


rl 


Decomposition of Nitrous Acid. FE. OLiveri-Manpati 
(Gazzetta, 1921, 51, i, 138—140).—The action of hydrazoic acid on 
nitrous acid proceeds quantitatively in accordance with the equation 
HNO, + HN, = H,0O + N,O + N,, the unstable suboxide, N,0, 
being probably formed as an intermediate product; no trace of 
nitric acid is formed. 

This reaction may be employed for the detection of nitric acid in 
presence of nitrous acid, other methods for such detection yielding 
uncertain results owing to the formation of appreciable traces of 
nitric acid by partial decomposition of the nitrous acid. The test 
is carried out as follows : To the solution containing nitric and nitrous 
acids, acidified with acetic acid when the nitrous acid is present as 
salt, are added either a few c.c. of dilute hydrazoic acid solution or 
a little of its sodium salt. The liquid is then boiled to expel, as far 
as possible, excess of hydrazoic acid, which masks all the colour 
reactions employed to identify nitrates and nitrites. After the 
heating, a portion of the liquid is tested with an acetic acid solution 
of naphthylamine and sulphanilic acid to ascertain if all the nitrous 
acid has been destroyed, the remainder being examined for nitric 
acid. =. BF. 


Estimation of Phosphorus in Copper Phosphide. Epvuarpo 
D. Garcia (Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 104—105).— 
Solution is effected by means of hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate. Group II metals are removed by means of hydrogen 
sulphide. The filtrate is concentrated and boiled with a little 
nitric acid, aluminium sulphate is added, and by addition of ammonia 
all the phosphorus is precipitated as aluminium phosphate. This 
is dissolved in nitric acid and the phosphorus estimated by the 
ordinary phosphomolybdate method. G. W. BR. 
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Estimation of Phosphorus in Steels. Separation of the 
Phosphorus from the other Components of the Steel. R. 
AgtaNO (Gazzetta, 1921, 54, i, 1—31).—The theoretical considera- 
tions involved in the estimation of phosphorus in steel are discussed, 
ys well as (1) the methods used for the separation of the silicon, 
copper, arsenic, etc., and (2) the precipitation of the phosphorus 
by the acetate method and by the phosphomolybdate method 
isee J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, May]. T. H. P. 


The Technique of the Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. The 
Application of Pregl’s Method in Serum Analysis. STELLA 
WieNER (Biochem. Zettsch., 1921, 115, 42—45).—The protein of the 
grum is removed with a mixture of picric and acetic acids and the 
phosphorus estimated by Pregl’s method. The “lipoid’’ phos- 
phorus is estimated in the precipitated residue after it has been 
incinerated. It can also be estimated by difference by subtracting 
the phosphorus content as estimated after precipitation of the 
protein from the total phosphorus estimated by incinerating the 
whole serum. 8. 8. Z. 


Volumetric Estimation of Arsenious Compounds by 
Means of Potassium Dichromate. R. Merurice (Ann. Chim. 
Anal., 1921, 3, 85—86).—Hydrochloric acid and potassium bromide 
are added to the arsenious acid solution and the mixture is titrated 
with standardised dichromate solution; during the titration, a 
current of air is bubbled through the mixture and then through 
potassium iodide-starch solution contained in a test-tube. When 
all the arsenious acid has been oxidised, the next drop of dichromate 
solution added liberates bromine, which is carried over into the 
potassium iodide and a blue coloration develops in the latter. 


W. P.S. 


The Separation and Detection of Arsenate and Arsenite. 
GrorcGe W. Sears (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 466—470).— 
Determinations of the solubility of silver arsenate and silver arsenite 
respectively in sodium hydroxide solution show that, whereas the 
former is readily dissolved in the cold by 0°5 to 1°5N-sodium hydr- 
oxide, the latter is practically insoluble. The arsenate dissolves 
according to the equation 2Ag,AsO, + 2NaOH + H,O = 
2NaH,AsO, + 3Ag,0. Higher concentrations of sodium hydroxide 
react slowly with silver arsenite with formation of arsenate and 
precipitation of metallic silver. To separate arsenate and arsenite, 
their nitric acid solution containing excess of silver nitrite is 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide until the silver oxide precipitate 
just fails to redissolve. ‘The washed precipitate is then shaken with 
about 25 c.c. of a solution containing about 3 c.c. of 6N-sodium 
hydroxide solution. This is sufficient to dissolve at least 0°45 
gram of silver arsenate. The arsenate and arsenite can be detected 


in the filtrate and residue respectively by the usual methods. 
E. H. R. 
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Rapid Dry Combustion Method for the Simultaneous 
Determination of Soil Organic Matter and Organic Carbon, 
J. W. Reap (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 305—307).—By means of 
Levene and Bieber’s rapid combustion method (A., 1918, ii, 130) 
and with the aid of a combustion boat with a perforated base anda 
special filter funnel, the organic matter and the organic carbon may 
be estimated simultaneously. T. H. P. 


Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Air. Jutius Frevyp 
(Zettsch. Hyg., 1920, 91, 218—222; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, ii, 
385—386).—Two simplified modifications of the Pettenkoffer method 
are described. In the first, a weak solution of sodium hydroxide 
is mixed with barium chloride solution in the flask, shaken with 
air, and a portion of the filtrate titrated with phenolphthalein as 
indicator. 

The second method, which gives results in agreement with the 
Pettenkoffer method, is carried out as follows: 180 or 190 c.c. of 
distilled water, 5 c.c. of phenolphthalein and 20 to 10 c.c. of N/10- 
sodium hydroxide are placed in the flask filled with the air under 
examination. The stoppered flask is then shaken for twenty 
minutes and two portions of 50 c.c. are titrated with phenolphthalein 
as indicator. The difference between the titre thus obtained and 
a blank titration when multiplied by 4 x 2°24 gives the carbon 
dioxide in c.c. at N.T.P. G. W. R. 


The Estimation of Silicon in Cast Iron. Epvarpo D. 
Garcia (Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 40—52).—A review 
of the various methods used for the estimation of silicon in cast 
iron. G. W. R. 


Estimation of the Alkalinity and of Phosphates in the Ashes 
of Foods. J. TitmMans and ANNA BouRMANN (Zettsch. Nahr.- 
Genussm., 1921, 41, 1—17).—The alkalinity is estimated by boiling 
a portion of the ash with an excess of standardised acid, then 
adding 30 c.c. of 40°%, calcium chloride solution, and titrating the 
excess of acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. Another portion 
(at least 0°2 gram) of the ash is boiled for one hour with 100 c.c. 
of N/10-hydrochloric acid, cooled, and titrated with N/10-sodium 
hydroxide solution, using methyl-orange as indicator (c.c. of N/10- 
acid used equal B); 20 c.c. of saturated sodium oxalate solution 
are now added and the titration is continued, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator (c.c. of alkali used equal C). Then, if A is the number 
of c.c. of N/10-acid required to neutralise the alkalinity of the ash, 
the amount of orthophosphate, Y (mg. of PO,), in the weight of ash 
taken is 3/2(B — A) x 3°167; if the ash is not alkaline and C 
is a positive value, the orthophosphate is found by the formula 
Y = 3C x 3:167, and the pyrophosphate, Z, equals 2(B — 2C) x 4°75. 
When C has a negative value, pyro- and meta-phosphates are 
present; in this case, Z equals 2B x 4°75, and the metaphosphate, 
U, equals — C x 9°5. Ww. ©. B. 

Centrifugal Method for Estimating Potassium. ELMER 
SHERRILL (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 227—228).—Five c.c. 
of a solution of the potassium salt (containing about 1% of K,0) 
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are mixed in a centrifugal tube with 17 c.c. of sodium cobaltinitrite 
solution; a similar mixture is made in another tube, using in this 
case a Solution containing a known amount of,potassium. Both 
tubes are submitted to centrifugal action; the volumes,of the 
precipitates are noted and a simple calculation gives the amount 
of potassium in the test solution. W. P.S. 


The Przibylla Tartrate Method for Potassium. E. BorscHE 
(Kali, 1920, 14, 275—280, 303—308, 358—361, and 374—382; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 476).—It is shown that the precipitation 
of potassium by tartaric acid, filtration, and titration of the excess 
of tartaric acid in the filtrate, is employable as a works method, 
provided that the accompanying material is not too variable in 
composition. Tables are usually given for salts of 80% or higher 

des. For fertiliser salts of 20 to 40% grade special tables must 
be made to allow for deviations caused by the differing content 
of the other salts present. G. W. R. 


New Method for the Estimation of Potassium in Silicates. 
JeroME J. Moreaan (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 225—226).— 
The silicate is decomposed by treating it with hydrofluoric acid 
at the ordinary temperature; a small quantity of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid is then added and the mixture evaporated with the 
addition of perchloric acid; the residue is dissolved in water, and 
the evaporation repeated with the addition of a further quantity 
of perchloric acid. The potassium perchlorate formed is collected, 
washed, dried, and weighed in the usual way. Sodium and calcium 
sulphates interfere, since these are insoluble in alcohol containing 
perchloric acid, and their presence necessitates an estimation of 


sulphate in the weighed potassium perchlorate precipitate. 
W. P. S. 


Soil Reaction. II. The Colorimetric Determination of 
the Hydrogen-ion Concentration in Soils and Aqueous 
Soil Extracts. E. A. Fisuer (J. Agric. Sci., 1921, 11, 45—65. 
Compare this vol., i, 215).—Details are given of the colorimetric 
method of determining hydrogen-ion concentration in a com- 
parator as applied to soil extracts, the preparation of the requisite 
standard buffer solutions and the indicator solutions being given. 
For the determination of lime-requirements, increasing amounts of 
barium hydroxide are added to the soil before making the extract, 
the hydrogen-ion concentration is determined in each case, and a 
curve plotted. By interpolating at — log|H’] = 7°07 and calculat- 
ing barium hydroxide into calcium oxide, the lime requirement is 
obtained. It is shown that fineness of division of the soil is an 
important factor in these soil acidity determinations. W. G. 


Estimation of Calcium and Magnesium in Different Saline 
Solutions. E. Canats (Bull. Soc. Chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 152—158. 
Compare A., 1920, ii, 193, 708)—Magnesium is not precipitated 
along with the calcium oxalate if the dilution of the magnesium 
ion is greater than 1%». If owing to higher concentrations some 
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of the magnesium is precipitated, it may be removed by repeated E 
washing with boiling water, 500 c.c. being necessary in some cases. pir 
W. G. Bom 
[Estimation of Thallium as Chromate.] V. CurTrica ani§f ions 
G. CANNERI (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, i, 169—174).—See this vol., i, 329.8 3 c. 
Electro-analytical Separation of Copper, Antimony, and - 
Tin. F. Forrsrer and D. Aanensen (Zeitsch. Elecktrochem,§ © 
1921, 27, 10—16).—The method of electro-analysis of copper-tin incr 
alloys, containing about 5—10°% of antimony, put forward by 4 
Schurmann and Arnold (A. 1908, ii, 898) has been examined - 
and found to be thoroughly trustworthy. The authors describe “4 
a method of separation of these elements, with full working details, t 
The solution is made by dissolving 0°04—0°05 gram of antimony pecs 
in a little nitric acid and tartaric acid, 50 c.c. of a solution of copper rr 
nitrate are added, and the whole is evaporated to dryness. Five cc. ° 
of nitric acid (D 1:4), 5 c.c. of 50% tartaric acid, 10 c.c. of stannous $v 
sulphate solution, and sufficient hydrogen peroxide to oxidise the = 
latter, are added and the whole is made up to 40c.c. This solution rs 
is electrolysed, with strong cooling, for an hour with a current of § ©” 
15 amperes in a Frary apparatus with a 5-ampere coil current. at 
The copper deposit is carefully removed from the cathode with § ™ 
nitric acid and tartaric acids and the copper redeposited in the 
same manner. Since the first deposit contains no tin but only§ F 
antimony as impurity, the two solutions, after the second deposition § Det 
of copper, are not mixed, but each is neutralised with sodium § oth 
hydroxide, treated with 50 c.c. of 10% oxalic acid and also treated § 678 
hot with hydrogen sulphide. The two antimony precipitates are § wd 
united, dissolved in alkali sulphide, and the solution is treated as § spe 
follows. To the solution, 30 c.c. of 30% potassium cyanide solution § 82 
are added and the mixture is electrolysed at 70° with 0°6 ampeére, § Iti 
using a Winkler net electrode. The deposition requires about § *ti 
two hours for 0°1 gram of antimony and the deposit is 1°8°% heavier § ™a 
than the quantity of antimony present. The solution containing § Whi 
the tin is concentrated, neutralised with 50% potassium hydroxide, § 
made alkaline with 2 c.c. of 50% potassium hydroxide solution, Es} 
treated with 1 c.c. of 3% hydrogen peroxide, and boiled and diluted § ¢; 
to 150 c.c. The tin is then deposited in three and a half hours at § 999 
80—85° on a Winkler electrode with a current of 5 ampéres; during § 4; 
the electrolysis, 3 c.c. of 50% potassium hydroxide is added along § ,,; 
with water to make good the evaporation. The method gives 4, 
remarkably good results. J. F.S. chi 


Detection of Mercury as Cuprous Mercuric Iodide. P. J hy: 
ARTMANN (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 81—88).—When a drop §f dec 
of a mercury salt solution is placed on a strip of filter-paper which J %l 
has been coated with cuprous iodide and dried, a bright red colora- J the 
tion is obtained; the test may also be carried out on a microscopic J the 
slide. The reaction may be obtained with a solution containing J °l 
2 mg. of mercury per litre. Bismuth salts, and substances which I 
are reduced readily, must not be present, and the acidity of the Hy 
mercury solution should not be greater than N/10. W. P.S. (An 
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Electrolytic Separation of Mercury and Copper. W. 
BérTGER (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 120—122).—For the 
removal of mercury and copper from a solution containing chlorine 
ions, 80 c.c. of the solution with 4 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1°4) and 
3¢.c. of alcohol are electrolysed at an initial voltage of 2°2 volts, 
with a current of 3 amperes which drops to 1°5 amperes in three 
to five minutes. After separation of the mercury, the voltage is 
increased to 2°4 volts, the current increasing to 2°6 amperes, and 
copper is then separated in ten to fifteen minutes. After weighing 
the deposit, it is dissolved in nitric acid (D 1-2), diluted with an 
qual quantity of water, neutralised with ammonia, and, after 
addition of acid and alcohol, electrolysed at 1-4 volts. In Goecke’s 
method, using potassium cyanide, the addition of concentrated 
ammonia before adding potassium cyanide prevents decomposition 
of the latter during electrolysis. A voltage of 2°9 volts, rising to 
3 volts, is employed, and satisfactory results are obtained in twenty 
minutes. Separation of copper from 100 c.c. of a solution con- 
taining 5 c.c. of ammonia and 5 grams of potassium cyanide is - 
efected at normal temperature with 3:2 volts, whilst without 
ammonia the necessary voltage is 3°8—4°5 volts. At 65°, an appre- 
tiably lower voltage, approximately 2 volts, may be employed. 

W. J. W. 


Principles of Analysis by Means of Reducing Flames ; 
Detection of Traces of Manganese in the Presence of Iron or 
other Substances. JEAN MEuNIER (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
678—681).—When an oxide or a salt, introduced into a flame, 
undergoes a reduction there, that reaction is manifested by a line 
spectrum. If the oxide is not reduced, the spectrum of the metal 
is not produced, but only a continuous spectrum of incandescence. 
Itis necessary in many cases to use a hydrogen flame, as its reducing 
action is more energetic than that of a gas flame. In this method 
manganese is characterised by the triplet, 4034-7, 4033-2, 4030-9, 
which is of extraordinary sensitiveness. W. G. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Iron in Organic Liquids, 
ially in Wines. P. Matvezin and Cu. Rivitianp (Ann. 
Chim. anal., 1921, 3, 90—92; Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 237— 
239)—The method depends on the titration of ferric salts with 
thiosulphate solution, sodium salicylate being used as indicator 
and copper sulphate as catalyst in the reduction. For example, 
the ash from 20 c.c. of wine is dissolved in 10 c.c. of 5% hydro- 
chloric acid, the solution filtered, and treated with 0-5 c.c. of 
hydrogen peroxide; after fifteen minutes, the mixture is boiled to 
decompose excess of hydrogen peroxide, 5 c.c. of 1% copper sulphate 
solution and 1 c.c. of 2° sodium salicylate solution are added, and 
the mixture is titrated with standardised thiosulphate solution, 
the end point being denoted by the disappearance of the violet 
coloration. W. P.S. 


Method of Separating Ferric, Aluminium, and Chromium 
Hydroxides. (Mme) M. Lemarcuanps and M. LEMARCHANDS 
(Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, 3, 86—87).—The mixed precipitated 
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hydroxides are washed until free from ammonia and then boiled 
with 10% sodium hydroxide solution containing sodium perborate, 
The ferric hydroxide remains insoluble and is separated by filtration, 
whilst aluminium and chromium are found in the filtrate as sodium 
aluminate and sodium chromate. The aluminium may be separated 
by boiling a portion of the filtrate with an excess of ammonium 
chloride, and in another portion of the filtrate the chromium may 
be precipitated as lead chromate. W. P.S. 


A New Method for the Detection and Estimation of Cobalt. 
S. A. Bratzy and F. B. Hoparr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
482—484).—It was noticed when testing for nickel with dimethyl. 
glyoxime that, when cobalt was present, a brown coloration resulted. 
This coloration has been found to be characteristic for cobalt, 
since, unlike the colour given by other metals, it is not discharged 
by mineral acids. It provides a sensitive test for cobalt in the 
absence of copper and iron. Since the depth of colour is propor. 
tional to the concentration, it can be used as a colorimetric method 
for the estimation of cobalt. For this purpose the cobalt dimethy]- 
glyoxime solution must be acidified with acetic acid and sodium 
acetate. E. H. R. 


Cyanometric Assay of Nickel. G. H. Sranury (J. 8. African 
Assoc. Anal. Chem., 1921, 4, 10—12).—The ammoniacal solution 
of the nickel salt is titrated with potassium cyanide solution, the 
end-point being denoted by the disappearance of the precipitate first 
formed. The end-point may be rendered sharper by adding a 
known amount of silver nitrate and a small quantity of potassium 
iodide, an allowance being made for the amount of added silver. 
If iron is present, the nearly neutral solution must be treated with 
an excess of cyanide, then rendered ammoniacal, filtered, the 
excess of cyanide titrated with silver nitrate solution in an aliquot 
portion of the filtrate, and the nickel estimated by difference. 
Copper must be removed previously, zinc may be removed by using 
sodium carbonate in place of ammonia for precipitating the iron, 
and cobalt is estimated together with the nickel; manganese does 
not interfere if ammonium chloride is added. Molybdenum tends 
to interfere if the titration is delayed. W. P.S. 


Iodometric Method for the Estimation of Chromium in 
Chromite. Ernest Lirrte and JosepnH Costa (J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1921, 13, 228—230).—A quantity of 0-4 gram of the chromite 
is fused in an iron crucible with 5 grams of sodium peroxide, the 
mass then dissolved in water, the solution treated with a further 
0-5 gram of peroxide, and boiled to decompose the excess of the 
latter. The solution is then cooled, Sedivoolibonte acid added until 
all ferric hydroxide has dissolved, 5 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid per 100 c.c. of solution are introduced, followed by an 
excess of ammonium fluoride, and, after the addition of potassium 
iodide, the liberated iodine is titrated with standardised thio- 
sulphate solution. W. P.S. 
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The Carrying Down of Lime and Magnesia by Precipitates 
of Chromic Oxide. Er. Toporrescu (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
600—602).—In the precipitation of chromium from solutions of its 
salts by ammonium hydroxide, when calcium or magnesium salts 
are present, the author finds that the amounts of calcium or 
magnesium carried down increase with the concentration of their 
salts present tending towards a limit corresponding with the 
chromites Cr,0,,3CaO and Cr,0,,3Mg0O respectively. The whole of 
the calcium may be removed by washing the precipitate on the 
filter with a boiling 5° solution of ammonium nitrate, whilst the 
magnesium is best removed by washing the precipitate by decanta- 
tion with a similar solution. W. G. 


Separation of Tin and Antimony in Hydrochloric Acid 
Solution by Means of Hydrogen Sulphide. G. Lurr (Chem. 
Zeit., 1921, 45, 229—231).—The effect of temperature, solution, 
concentration, etc., on the precipitation of antimony and tin 
sulphides was investigated. hen a solution of antimony or tin 
containing 30 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid is heated and 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, precipitation of the antimony 
sulphide begins at 80°, whilst the tin sulphide remains in solution 
even when the mixture is cooled to 25°. Ammonium chloride has a 
somewhat similar influence on the precipitation. W. P.S. 


Separation of Tin and Antimony in Hydrochloric Acid 
Solution by Means of Hydrogen Sulphide. G. Lurr (Chem. 
Zeit., 1921, 45, 249-251, 254—255, 274).—The effect of adding 
increasing amounts of concentrated hydrochloric acid to boiling 
solutions of antimony and tin salts into which hydrogen sulphide 
is passed, is to lower the temperature at which precipitation occurs. 
With 30 c.c. per 100 c.c. of solution, separation of antimony tri- 
sulphide takes place at 95°; of the pentasulphide at 80°; and of 
stannic sulphide at 25°. Addition of 36 grams of ammonium 
chloride lowers the temperature at which precipitation is effected 
to 78° and 60°, respectively, with the trisulphide and pentasulphide 
of antimony; in the case of tin, no precipitation occurs even at 
normal temperature, until the solution has been allowed to remain. 
The best separation is realised with an addition of 14 e.c. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid (D 1:193) to 100 c.c. of solution; the 
maximum and minimum concentrations are found to be 35 c.c. per 
65 c.c. and 8 c.c. per 100 c.c. of solution. Vortmann-Metzel’s and 
Panajotow-Prim’s methods both give accurate results in the 
separation of antimonious salts. W. J. W. 


Behaviour of Sodium Thioantimonate with certain 
Metallic Salt Solutions. A. Laneuans (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
1921, 60, 91—93).—Sodium thioantimonate solution yields the 
following reactions with various metallic salt solutions :—Aluminium, 
chromium, manganese, orange-red precipitates; zinc, cadmium, 
yellow precipitates; iron, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, black precipi- 
tates; silver, copper, lead, reddish-brown precipitates. With 
mercury salts, the coloration of the precipitate varies with the 
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salt; mercuric oxalate, mercuric oxide, and mercurous nitrate are 
blackened, whilst mercuric bromide gives a yellow precipitate, 
Mercuric cyanide yields a yellow precipitate which changes to 
black, and mercuric chloride gives a red precipitate which gradually 
changes to white. Mercury fulminate is at first coloured yellov, 
but this colour soon changes to green and finally to black. Mercury 
potassium iodide yields an orange-coloured, flocculent precipitate. 
W. P.S. 


The Estimation of Gold by Cupellation and the Examination 
of Large Quantities of Gold Destined for the Manufacture 
of Coinage. J. W. A. Haacen Smrr (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 
119—152).—A critical and detailed examination of the cupellation 
method for the analysis of gold bullion in which the author lays 
down certain details to which strict attention must be paid if 
accurate results are to be obtained. [See further J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1921, 263a.] W. G. 


Application of the Critical Temperature of Solution in 
Aniline to the Analysis of Light Petroleums. G. CHavannz 
and L. J. Smwon (Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, 3, 87—89).—The critical 
temperature of solution of the sample in aniline is determined, 
before and after the sample has been treated with a mixture of 
sulphuric and nitric acids and then washed with sulphuric acid 
to remove the nitrated aromatic hydrocarbons. The following 
formule then give the approximate composition of the petroleum: 
Aromatic hydrocarbons (Ar)=1'18(7,—T7); saturated cyclic 
hydrocarbons (C)=72—(7',—0°2)/72—39°5x(100—Ar); acyclic 
hydrocarbons (Ac)=100—Ar—C, where 7’, and 7’, are the critical 
temperatures of solution before and after nitration respectively. 

W. P.S. 


Estimation of Benzene Hydrocarbons in Coal Gas. EI. 
Berit, Kart ANDRESS, and WILHELM MULLER (Zeit. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34, 125—127).—An accurate method for estimating benzene 
hydrocarbons in coal gas, even when present in only small amount, 
consists in adsorbing them by charcoal, and then distilling them 
in steam. The apparatus consists of a U-tube, widened at its lower 
half, and having inlet- and outlet-tubes with taps fixed in its open 
ends. A layer of dry charcoal is placed in the tube over which 
the gas to be tested is passed, at a rate dependent partly on the 
content of benzene hydrocarbons, but approximately of 250 litres 
per hour. When adsorption is complete, one limb of the tube 
is connected with a steam supply, and to the other limb are attached 
a condenser and measuring burette; the tube is heated in a bath 
to 110—120°, in a current of steam, for about thirty minutes, and 
the distilled benzene hydrocarbon layer is measured. More accurate 
results are obtained by this method than by either the dinitro- 
benzene or the paraffin oil method; thus the proportion of benzene 
hydrocarbons in a sample of illuminating gas was found to be 
20°2—-23'9 c.c. per cub. m., as compared with 16°0—17°2 and 9°74— 
10°1 c.c. per cub. m., respectively, by the other two me ee 

W. J. W. 
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A Sensitive Modification of the Iodoform Reaction for 
Alcohol. N. Scuoort (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 209—210).— 
Instead of potassium persulphate in presence of potassium iodide 
in alkaline solution, as suggested by Kunz (A., 1920, ii, 711), 
ammonium persulphate may be employed. The iodoform precipitate 
isin this case orange to red, without crystalline form, but passes 
into the yellow, crystalline modification after several days. In 
the new form, the reaction will detect one part of acetone in 


100,000. 8. I. L. 


Rapid Volumetric Method for Estimating Ethyl Alcohol. 
ArtHUR LacuMAN (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 230).—To estimate 
the amount of ethyl alcohol in a water—alcohol mixture, 25 grams 
of aniline are added to 50 c.c. of the mixture; if the aniline does 
not dissolve completely, a known amount of alcohol must be added. 
The whole mixture is then titrated with water until a permanent 
turbidity is produced. During the addition of the water the 
temperature is kept at about 15°. The total volume of the solvent 
(alcohol plus water) is a nearly strictly linear function of the volume 
of the alcohol present; the latter volume is found by reference to 
agraph constructed from the results of estimations in which known 
amounts of alcohol were used. W. P.S. 


Estimation, by Acetylation, of Borneol and its Acylated 
Derivatives. Ffrrx Martin (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii] 23, 
168—171).—Borneol may be converted completely into bornyl 
acetate by heating it at 145—150° for three hours with three times 
its weight of acetic anhydride and a small quantity of fused sodium 
acetate. After cooling, the mixture is diluted with water, the 
oily layer separated, washed with water, then with 5% sodium 
carbonate solution, again with water, and dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulphate. A weighed quantity of the acetylated substance 
is then saponified and the quantity of borneol calculated from the 
saponification value, allowance being made for the fact that the 


acetylation increases the molecular weight of the borneol by 42. 
W. FP. &. 


Sodium Fluoride or Citrate as Anti-coagulant in Estimat- 
ing Blood Sugar. R. Crogne and A. Ricnaup (Bull. Soc., 
Chim. Biol., 1921, 3, 66—68).—With citrate, blood glycolysis con- 
tinues and after twenty-four hours scarcely any sugar is left, but 
when coagulation is prevented by sodium fluoride, satisfactory 
results are obtained, even after four days. G. B. 


Estimation of Maltose or Lactose in the Presence of other 
Reducing Sugars (use of Barfoed's Solution). LzGcranp 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 602—604).—Barfoed’s solution of copper 
acetate and acetic acid (this Journal, 1873, 1163) is reduced by 
hexose-sugars but not by the disaccharides. Estimations of hexose- 
sugars are best conducted by boiling 5 c.c. of the sugar solution, 
containing at the most 0°1 gram of sugar, with 15 c.c. of Barfoed’s 
solution for three minutes in a conical flask, the cuprous oxide 
being subsequently collected and estimated volumetrically as in 
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Bertrand’s method. If disaccharides are present, the total reducing 
sugars are then estimated by one of the usual methods with 
Fehling’s solution. W. G. 


Polarimetric Estimation of Starch. H. Lijuric (Pharm, 
Zentr.-h., 1921, 62, 141—144).—Ewer’s method (A., 1908, ii, 543) 
yields trustworthy results, and the latter are not influenced to any 
great extent by slight differences in the procedure, particularly 
as regards the concentration of the acid. It is most important, 
however, that the time of heating (fifteen minutes) should not 
be altered, and in no case should it exceed sixteen minutes. A 
method described recently by Mannich and Lenz (Zeitsch. Nahr, 
Genussm., 1920, 40, 1), in which the starch is dissolved in hot 
calcium chloride solution containing a small quantity of acetic 
acid, also yields trustworthy results. W. P.S. 


Detection of Lactic Acid. L. Hartrwie and R. Saar (Chem. 
Zeit., 1921, 45, 322).—A bright red coloration is obtained when 
02 c.c. of a solution containing not more than 0°2% of lactic acid 
is heated for two minutes at 100° with 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, then cooled, and treated with 2 drops of 5% alcoholic guaiacol 
solution. The reaction is not given by formic acid, acetic acid, 
malic acid, benzoic acid, or salicylic acid; citric acid gives a yellow 
coloration and tartaric acid a slight red coloration, whilst tannin 
yields a blackish-violet colour. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Oxalic Acid and Oxaluric Acid in Urine and 
in Feces. Arminius Bau (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 114, 221— 
257).—For the estimation of oxalic acid in urine, the clear solution 
is digested with a mixture of sodium acetate and calcium chloride 
for thirty-eight to forty-four hours, the calcium oxalate is then 
collected, incinerated, and titrated with N/10-hydrochloric acid. 
In order to estimate the oxaluric acid content of the urine, the 
oxalic acid is first estimated as described above, and then another 
portion is boiled for an hour with hydrochloric acid (D 1°125), 
filtered, nearly neutralised with ammonia and treated with the 
sodium acetate and calcium chloride mixture. The oxalic acid 
is then estimated in the same way as before. The difference 
between the oxalic acid obtained after the treatment with the 
hydrochloric acid and the original content of oxalic acid gives the 
oxaluric acid content of the urine. The feces are dried, extracted 
with water and hydrochloric acid, filtered, and in the filtrate, after 
neutralisation with ammonia and treatment with ammonium citrate, 
the oxalic acid is estimated as above. 8.8. Z. 


Identification of Acids. VI. Separation of Acids by 
Means of Phenacyl Esters. J. B. Ratuer and E. Emmet Re 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 629—636).—In continuation of 
previous work (A., 1920, i, 381), a number of illustrations chosen 
from naturally occurring organic acids are given to show that the 
constituents of a mixture of such acids may frequently be identified 
by preparation of their phenacyl esters from the sodium salts, 
followed by fractional crystallisation. J. K. 
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The Detection of Methyl Anthranilate in Fruit Juices. 
FREDERICK B. PowEr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 377—381).— 
five hundred c.c. of the juice are steam distilled, 200 c.c. of distillate 
being collected. The distillate is extracted with three successive 


-B)0c.c. of chloroform, the extract being passed through a dry filter 


ad the chloroform carefully evaporated on a water-bath in a 
mrrent of air. The residue is at once dissolved in 2 c.c. of 10% 
sulphuric acid, the solution cooled, and one drop of a 5% solution 
od sodium nitrite is added, the excess of nitrous acid being subse- 
quently destroyed by the addition of carbamide. The diazotised 
wlution is added to a mixture of 1 c.c. of 0°5% 8-naphthol solution, 
lec. of 10°% sodium hydroxide, and 1 c.c. of 10% sodium carbonate 
monohydrated). A yellowish-red precipitate is obtained if methyl 
mthranilate was originally present in the juice, the test being 
sensitive to 0°0001 gram of the ester. Alternatively, the diazotised 
liquid may be tested with dimethylaniline, but this is not so sensitive 
as the B-naphthol. W. G. 


Detection of Acetone by Degradation to Derivatives of 
Formic Acid. Emimio Prrrareiit (Policlinico, 1920, 27, 
1447—1049 ; from Chem. Zenitr., 1921, ii, 536).—Acetone is converted 
by chlorine, bromine, or iodine in strongly alkaline solution into 
chloroform, etc. Excess of free halogen is removed and the haloid 
is detected by warming with phenol and subsequent heating with 
ikali hydroxide, by the carbylamine reaction, or by reduction to 
wetylene (with zinc and ammonium chloride). H. W. 


Colour Reaction of Indones. Remo pz Fazi (Gazzetta, 1921, 
51, i, 164—169).—The green coloration obtained by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid on various lactic and cinnamic acid 
derivatives is shown to be due to the formation from these deriv- 
atives of indones, which are capable of combining with sulphuric 
aid at the double linking of the cyclostatic group, *CO-C:0—, 
giving intensely coloured compounds; the reaction is not shown 
" hydrindones. Further, it seems probable that indene derivatives 
ot the type 2 : 3-diphenylindene containing the cyclostatic group, 
(CH,C:CH, also give the colour reaction with sulphuric acid. 
Since stable acids derived from cinnamic acid furnish no coloration, 
the reaction may be used to distinguish stable cinnamic acids from 
the allo-compounds. T. H. P. 


Detection of ‘‘Saccharin.’’ A Correction. L. THEVENON. 
WJ. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii], 23, 215)—The author finds that a 
reaction he described recently (this vol., ii, 69) is not characteristic 
of “saccharin.” §-Naphthol, one of the reagents used, yields a 
ted coloration with nitrous acid in dilute acid solution, even in the 
absence of “‘ saccharin.” W. P.S. 


Separation of o- and p-Toluenesulphonamides. WALTER 
Herzoe and I. Kremi (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 231).—Separation 
of the two sulphonamides, as proposed by O. Beyer, by means of 
10% sulphuric acid is not possible; both the sulphonamides are 
soluble in this acid. If, however, o-sulphonamide containing not 
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more than 2% of p-sulphonamide is dissolved in hot 10% sulphuric 
acid and the solution cooled, the p-sulphonamide crystallises out, 
leaving the greater part of the o-sulphonamide in solution. 

W. PLS. 


Detection of Volatile Alkylamines in the Presence of Am- 
monia and of Volatile Tertiary Alkylamines in the Presence 
of Volatile Primary and Secondary Alkylamines. H. E. Woop. 
waRD and C. L. AtsBere (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 1—7).—In. 
cipient decomposition of foodstuffs may be recognised by the 
presence of traces of amines, which are, however, difficult to dis. 
tinguish from the ammonia also present. In dilute alkaline solu. 
tion, ammonia reacts with formaldehyde to form hexamethylene. 
tetramine, but methylamines furnish methyl alcohol and formic 
acid. The formic acid is detected by a solution containing 18) 
grams of mercuric bromide and 120 grams of potassium bromide 
per litre, which gives, on warming, a white precipitate of mercurous 
bromide when 0°5 mg. of amine-nitrogen is present. Ammonia 
and mono- and di-methylamine also give a white precipitate with 
mercuric bromide, but this is soluble in excess of formaldehyde. 

Trimethyl- and triethyl-amine form with potassium mercuric 
iodide (450 grams of HglI, and 330 grams of KI per litre) yellow, 
crystalline compounds melting at 136° and 77° respectively, if 
excess of potassium iodide is avoided. Trimethylamine is still 
precipitated at 3 mg. in 5 c.c.; dimethylamine requires to be at 
least six times as concentrated. At suitable concentrations the 
tertiary amine only is precipitated, and then may be obtained 
pure, by distilling the mercuri-iodide with sodium hydroxide and 
sulphide (compare Weber and Wilson, A., ii, 377; Bertheaume, 
A., 1908, ii, 742; 1910, i, 365; ii, 663, 808; Francois, A., 1904, i, 
151; 1905, i, 574; 1906, i, 484, 644; 1907, i, 391; ii, 503). G.B. 


A Colour Reaction of Glycine Anhydride and the Di- 
peptide Anhydrides containing Glycyl Components. 
TAKAOKI Sasaki (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 114, 63—66).—Glycine 
anhydride, creatinine, and certain related compounds as well a 
many other substances give a colour reaction with picric acid 
when heated. In these reactions it is preferable to use sodium 
carbonate instead of alkali hydroxide. Substances which ar 
slightly soluble in water are dissolved in alcohol and treated with 
alcoholic picric acid. The use of this colour reaction in the estimation 
of sugar may easily lead to error, especially in the case of minimal 
amounts of sugar in pathological blood samples. 8. 8. Z. 


The Removal of Ammonia from Urine Preparatory to}! 


the Determination of Urea. Guy E. Younesure (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1921, 45, 391—394).—The ammonia is removed by adsorp- 
tion by permutite. (See Folin and Bell, A., 1917, ii, 268.) J.C. D. 


An Improved Apparatus for Use in Folin and Wu's 
Method for the Estimation of Urea in Blood. Tuomas 
Watson and H. L. Wurtz (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 465—466).— 
The apparatus is designed to counteract foaming during the distilla- 
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tion of the ammonia; the bulbed tube connecting the flask to the 
condenser projects some way below the cork, the end is constricted, 
and @ number of small holes are blown in the side. In passing 
through these the large bubbles are broken up. J.C. D. 


Non-protein Nitrogen of Human Blood. II. [The Satis- 
factory Estimation of the Urea Fraction.|] Jon. Friar (Zeit. 
ys. expt. Med., 1921, 12, 55—133; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 
(92).—The estimation of urea by the ordinary sodium hypobromite 
method cannot be depended on. The exact estimation of urea, 
which is of considerable importance in blood investigations, can 
ly be effected by the urease and xanthydrol methods. , 

G. W. R. 


Characteristic Reaction for the Detection of Mercury 
Fulminate. A. Laneunans (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 
93—94).—If mercury fulminate is moistened with alcohol, then 
with water, and shaken with sodium thioantimonate solution, a 
yellow precipitate is obtained; this becomes green and then black. 
The filtrate from this precipitate deposits white, glistening crystals 
and when treated with nitric acid yields a red coloration which 
is soluble in ether. W. P.S. 


Detection of Small Quantities of Hydrocyanic Acid from 
Cyanogenetic Glucosides. G. DrEnicks (Compt. rend. Soc. 
Biol., 84, 309—310; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, ii, 623).— 
Hydrocyanic acid is detected by the formation of oxaluramide 
by the simultaneous action of ammonia and alloxan. The alloxan 
ragent is made by gently heating 1 gram of pure uric acid, 1 c.c. 
of nitric acid (D 1°39—1°40), and 1 c.c. of water until clear; 50 c.c. 
of water are then added. The substance under examination is 
mixed with an equal weight of water and left for one hour in a tall, 
narrow glass tube on the end of which is placed a watch glass 
carrying a drop of the above reagent. In the presence of hydro- 
cyanic acid, a coloration is observed due to the presence of oxalur- 
amide in a star-shaped crystals. The reaction is more delicate if 
pyridine is used in the place of ammonia. A red colour is often 
observed due to murexide formed by the action of dialuric acid 
{accompanying oxaluramide) on excess of alloxan. G. W. R. 


Origin, Development, and Value of the Thalleioquinine 
Reaction. Ww. Beaumont Harr (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 
12—73T).—The earliest published record of the green coloration 
produced by treating a quinine solution with chlorine and ammonia 
is made by Meeson (Phil. Mag., 1835, 158) and the reaction has 
since been modified in various ways (substitution of bromine for 
chlorine, etc.). The author finds that excess of bromine is detri- 
mental, the greatest depth of colour being given by 6 atoms of 
bromine per molecule of quinine; the reaction is very sensitive, the 
mit being 1 : 250,000 in a depth of 2°25 inches of solution, but with 
% many variables the reaction is untrustworthy for quantitative 
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Rapid Method for Estimation of Morphine in Opium an 
Opium Preparations. Trirén Uaarre (Anal. Soc. Quin 
Argentina, 1920, 8, 268—270).—The alcoholic extract of the sul 
stance under examination is evaporated to dryness and maintainej 
at 100° to render resins insoluble. After extraction with cold water, 
the residue from the evaporation of the filtrate is treated with , 
saturated solution of morphine and a normal solution of ammonia 
saturated with morphine. The resulting solution is shaken with 
successive portions of ether. Crystals of morphine are obtained 
in the aqueous portion. These are collected, washed with wate 
saturated with morphine and ether, dried, and weighed. 

G. W. R. 


A Reaction to Distinguish between Theobromine and 
Caffeine. M. Matmy (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii], 23, 89—91)~— 
The difference in the behaviour of theobromine bismuthoiodide, 
and the corresponding compound of caffeine towards the reducing 
action of hydriodic acid, may be used to differentiate between 
these two substances. The test is conveniently performed a 
follows: 0°05 gram of theobromine or caffeine is shaken with 
10 c.c. of water and 0°5 c.c. of fresh potassium bismuthoiodideff: 
solution. In each case an orange-coloured precipitate is obtained, 
and 5 drops of a 10% tincture of iodine (not freshly prepared, so 
that it may contain a small proportion of hydriodic acid) are added fj, ,. 
The caffeine bismuthoiodide precipitate changes in colour to af’. 
bright red, whilst the theobromine precipitate becomes brown inf, 
fifteen minutes, and dark chocolate brown in less than thirty 
minutes, owing to reduction. A dilute solution of hydriodic acid 
containing not more than 1% of hydrogen iodide may be used 
instead of the tincture of iodine if desired. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Yohimbine in Yohimba Bark. Aryow 
ScHoMER (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1921, 62, 169—171).—Fifteen grams o! 
the powdered bark are shaken for ten minutes with 150 grams of 
ether, 10 grams of 15% sodium hydroxide are added, the mixture is 
shaken, and, after one hour, 100 grams of the ethereal solution are 
shaken with successive quantities of 1% hydrochloric acid. The 
acid extracts are shaken with 25 c.c. of chloroform, this is separated, 
the acid solution then rendered alkaline with sodium carbonate 
solution and extracted with chloroform; the chloroform extract is 
evaporated and the residue obtained is dissolved in a small quantity 
of alcohol and a few drops of hydrochloric acid, the alcohol is 
evaporated, 5 c.c. of ether are added, this is also evaporated, and the§, 
residue warmed with 50 drops of alcohol. After a further evapora §,, 
tion, which is carried almost to dryness, the crystalline residue is 
treated with 50 grams of chloroform, cooled at 0°, and the crystals 


are then collected, dried at 100°, and weighed. W. P.S. 
, Th 
Estimation of Amylase. L. Amparp (Bull. Soc. Chim. Bidl.fw g, 
1921, 3, 51—65).—See this vol., i, 368. column 
scopic 
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Theory of Molecular Refractions. I. Gervais LeBas 
(hem. News, 1921, 122, 194—196)—The relation between re- 
factivity and valency is considered. Augmentation may be due 
hth to substitution and to unsaturation. The activation of supple- 
nentary valencies may be due to the influence of unsaturated atoms 
other than carbon. Atoms of high atomic weight are more likely 
to activate one another than those of low, and the effects are 
geater when the atoms are united by an unsaturated group. > 
J. R. P: 


Additive Properties of Salts of Organic Acids. Maria 
|. Lecce pE Garcta (Ann. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 381— 
2. Compare Bernaola, this vol., ii, 285).—The application of 
the law of moduli is less exact the more carbon atoms are contained 
inthe acid radicle of a salt. Moduli obtained from the consideration 
the properties of normal solutions cannot be used for the calcula- 
tion of the properties of solutions of different concentrations. 
Additive properties are best exemplified in the case of the refractive 
indices of salts of the first three members of the fatty acid series. 
Specific refractive powers for salts containing less than a certain 
proportion of carbon (30 to 37-4%, according to the formula used 
for the calculation of this value) increase with decreasing concentra- 
tin. Absolute refractive power increases in ascending an homolog- 
ous series. The effect of constitution is very marked, the benzene 
Not ueleus having a much greater effect on refractive power than 
ms of Vould be expected from its containing six carbon atoms. G. W. R. 


The Specific Dispersion of Hydrocarbons. E. Darmois 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1102—1105).—The approximate constancy 
The the specific dispersion for each series of hydrocarbons, as deter- 
ated, guined experimentally (this vol., ii, 1) is now confirmed theoretically 
by calculation from the atomic refractions. The agreement is not 
quite satisfactory when the hydrocarbons contain one or more 
ethylenic linkings. W. G. 


ol Ba Spectroscopic Confirmation of the Isotopes of Chlorine. 
dthel\ Kratzer (Zeilsch. Physik, 1921, 4, 476).—An addition to the 
pore Bauthor’s previous paper (this vol., ii, 142) consisting of references to 
ue *Hfurther work on the spectra of isotopes which had been done prior 
to the appearance of the author's paper. J. FS. 


‘ The Iodine Molecule and the Emission of its Band Spectrum. 

Biol. AW. SreuBine (Ann. Physik, 1921, 64, [iv], 673—691).—The positive 

column of an iodine tube with.carbon electrodes has been spectro- 

scopically examined when under the influence of a magnetic field 

and otlier sources of energy. ‘The influence of a magnetic field is 
VOL, CXX. ii. 14 
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to produce a band spectrum in which the energy maximum is dis V 
placed toward longer wave-lengths. The band spectrum is to bef Ult 
attributed to the iodine molecule, since it can be produced byl 286 
fluorescence without simultaneous ionisation and dissociation. |} bras 
also appears when ionisation takes place if the exciting cause jsf and 
one of small energy content, but if the energy content is great thellf new 
band spectrum disappears and a line spectrum takes its place. The 40 
band spectrum is produced by the combination of a negative electroy 
with the molecule. Hence, for the character of the spectrum, it is 
of no importance whether the electron comes from the molecuk 
itself (fluorescence) or from outside as a free electron (cathode rays), 
In both cases the magnetic field accelerates the combination. 

J. F.S. 


Spectra of some Compound Gases in Vacuum Tubes, 
W. H. Bair (Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 301—316).—Photographi¢ 
observations were made of the spectra of ammonia, nitrous oxide, 
nitrogen peroxide, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur 
dioxide, a regular flow of the gas through the discharge tube being 
maintained. The well-known ammonia band in the visible spectrum 
is found to have two heads, each degraded in both directions ; the 
differences between this band and that at A 3371 A. suggest that the 
latter may be due to some other compound. Both oxides of nitroff 4 t 
gen show strongly the third positive group of nitrogen bands, each 
observed from A 1902 A. to \ 3458 A.; those at the more refrangible No | 


end depart from Deslandres’s law. Of the two negative groups 0 the 
carbon bands, the first is probably due to carbon monoxide and the stab 
second, including several new bands, to carbon dioxide. The The 
spectrum of sulphur dioxide is extended to » 2124 A. by the tabuk- ed 
tion of forty new bands. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. T 

Pat’ 


Spectrum of Helium in the Extreme Ultra-violet. Hus  j. 
Fricke and THEopore Lyman (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 44, 814-9 y 
817).—By improved experimental methods a fairly strong line aif ¢ ,, 
585 A.U. has been located, the resonance potential of which, 212 assy 
volts, agrees with the results of Franck and Knipping. It is con cort; 
cluded that, apart from the lines at 1640 A.U. and 1215 AU. freq’ 
belonging to the enhanced spectrum but of doubtful origin, only one tion 
line can be ascribed with certainty to helium in the extreme ultr-Jf and 
violet. Other lines described by different experimenters arg K, « 
probably due to impurities. J. R.P. 9 The 


Revision of the Series in the Spectrum of Calcium. F. 4 
SaunDERS (Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 265—277. Compare A., 19209 Py; 
ii, 522).—Singlets and triplets, and their combinations in thj Eler 
calcium spectrum have been studied and extended. There are nd lines 
known combinations of these with the doublets; the latter may 4 tung 
associated with a different vibrating mechanism, for example, Ca§ bism 
The diffuse series of triplets exhibits curious anomalies. Fouff tabu 
triple-series of each system were found, and three possible interf valu 
system combination series. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. J and, 
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is df Vacuum Hot-spark Spectrum of Zinc in the Extreme 
; to hel Ultra-violet Region. R. A. Sawyer (Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 
ced by 286—300).—With the use of an apparatus consisting of an evacuated 
on. [tM brass cylinder containing electrodes, grating, slit, and plate holder, 
ause ig and by sparking intermittently under specified conditions, eighty 
eat theif new lines were observed of wave-lengths between 316 A. and 

The 1400 A., and about twenty between 1400 A. and 2200 A. (-- 0-5 A). 


lectron CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 
n, it is P . 
olecali The Luminescence of Samarium. Horace L. Howes 


(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 60—63).—The effect was investigated of 
previous heat treatment on the luminescence spectrum obtained 
fom samarium oxide mixed with a large excess of lime at 20° by 
excitation with cathode rays. With fresh preparations pre-heated 
(a) at 200° there was no luminescence at all; (b) at 400°, but few 
regions of luminescence were observed ; (c) at 600°, the luminescence 
yas sufficiently bright for spectrum analysis; (d) at or above 1200° 
the spectrum was of maximum brilliance. Variation in the duration 
of heat treatment between one and three hours had no effect. 
The luminescence spectrum consists of bands of varying intensities, 
s; thelf which, plotted to a frequency scale, can be resolved into nine series 
at the of constant frequency intervals varying slightly for different series. 
nitro. A table shows the wave-length and reciprocal of wave-length of 
band™ «ach band, together with the relative intensity and series letter. 
No shift in the position of the bands could be measured, whether 
ups offg he specimen was heated at 600° or 3000°. This remarkable 
ad thei tability is not generally associated with a luminescent substance. 
The [he minimum temperature for thermo-luminescence was about 
200°. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


CTS. The X-Ray Spectra of Tungsten. Wm. Duane and R. A. 
__§ Parrerson (Physical Rev., 1920, 16, 526—539. Compare this vol., 
Huei i 145; A., 1920, ii, 2, 407; A., 1919, ii, 358 and 488).—Measure. 
814-@ nents are tabulated for the critical absorption wave-lengths of the 
- . K and L series and the emission wave-lengths of the I series. The 
» 21" assumption of Sommerfeld that if some of the orbits are elliptic in 
3 COMG certain atoms and circular in others the K critical absorption 
AUG frequency should be complex, is not confirmed. Also if this assump- 
ly onl tion is correct, the difference between the K absorption frequency 
ultra and one of the L absorption frequencies should not be equal to a 
s ari K, emission frequency, whereas this equality is shown to exist. 
. P. § The experimental data accord with Sommerfeld’s expression for the 
frequency of the L series doublet. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 
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1928 Precision Measurements in the L Series of the Heavier 
1 thf Elements. Dirk Coster (Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 4, 173—188).—The 
re 1 lines of the Z series spectrum have been measured for the elements 
ay be tungsten, osmium, iridium, platinum, gold, thallium, lead, thorium, 
Caf bismuth, and uranium by Siegbahn’s method. The results are 
Foul tabulated and show the presence of a new L doublet (8, and y;). The 
intel value of 8, has been determined in the case of five of the elements 
TS. J and a tungsten line, noted by Siegbahn as doubtful, fits into this new 
14—2 
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doublet very well. In the case of platinum, 8, must fall very nea 
to 84, so that the existence of 6, can be taken as known for seven 
elements. The intensity of 8, lies between that of 8, and 8;. The 
harder constituent, y;, is much weaker and has an intensity les 
than that of y,. In the case of platinum, gold, and thallium, , 
softer and very weak line, 8,, is found. It is also shown that the 
A-doublet does not exist. There is a possibility that an exact 
additive relationship exists between Kg,, Kg, and M.. J. FS, 


Spark Spectra of Gold and Platinum in the Extreme Ultra- 
violet. Lfon Biocn and EvGENE Btocu (Compt. rend., 1921, 
172, 962—964).—The spark spectra of gold over the rang 
A=1850 to 1401 and of platinum over the range A=1843 to 146] 
are given. W. G. 


The Effect of Fluorescence and Dissociation on the Ionising 
Potential of Iodine Vapour. H. D. Smyru and K. T. Comprtox 
(Physical Rev., 1920, 16, 501—513. See A., 1920, ii, 723).—Sinee 
fluorescence is not accompanied by ionisation, it presumably results 
from the temporary displacement of an electron to one of the outer 
orbits; if this is so, less work should be required to ionise a fluores. 
cing than a normal atom or molecule. In the curve obtained with 
fluorescing iodine vapour, three breaks are observed, occurring 
(a) at 6°42 volts, attributed to the ionisation of fluorescing iodine 
molecules; (6) at 7-67 volts, attributed to the ionisation of iodine 
atoms, and (c) at 9-07 volts, presumably due to the ionisation of 
normal, unexcited, diatomic iodine vapour. The mean difference 
between the values of (a) and (c) should be equal to the difference 
in the work needed to remove an electron from a fluorescent and a 
normal molecule; this value has previously been theoretically 
determined at about 2-3 volts. In the ionisation curve of unexcited 
atomic iodine, breaks occur at (b) 8-7 volts and (c) 10-16 volts, or 
an average value for all experiments of (b) 8-0 volts and (c) 9-4 volts, 
from which it is inferred that ionisation of the iodine molecule is 
accompanied by dissociation, as predicted by Bohr’s theory for 
hydrogen and previously observed by Mohler and Foote (A., 1920, 
ii, 464) and by Franck, Knipping, and Kriiger (A., 1920, ii, 145). 
The results are in accord with the view of Perrin (A., 1919, ii, 177) 
that quanta of radiant energy are emitted or absorbed in all chemical 
reactions. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Connexion between the Colour of Chemical Compounds 
and the Structure of the Molecule. Jaxon MErisENHEIMER 
(Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 304—-318)—The author, on 
the basis of Kossel’s hypothesis of the dependence of molecule 
formation on atomic structure (A., 1916, ii, 243), has put forward 
an hypothesis to explain why the chlorides of metals and _ the 
hydrochlorides of organic bases are so often white, whilst the 
corresponding iodides and hydriodides vary in colour from yellow 
to red. According to Kossel’s hypothesis, when sodium combines 
with chlorine to form sodium chloride, the former element gives up 
its single valency electron to the chlorine, and the chlorine then, by 
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means of its own seven valency electrons and the electron from 
the sodium, takes up a form similar to an inactive gas. But iodine 
having a larger atomic volume than chlorine, and therefore a 
smaller attractive force between the nucleus and the outside electron 
sheath, is unable to take an eighth electron into its outer sheath 
from a metal in the same way as chlorine. Hence an irregular 
sheath of electrons is formed which is so unstable that the feeble 
energy of visible light is able to displace the electrons from their 
paths and so the compound must be coloured. In the same way, 
the author considers that the yellow and red varieties of mercuric 
iodide are isomeric because the iodine valency electrons possess 
different orbits. J. F.S. 


Colour and Chemical Constitution. XI. A Systematic 
Study of the Brominated Phenolphthaleins regarding the 
Relation between Position and Colour. James Morr (Trans. 
Roy. Soc. S. Africa, 1921, 9, 129—136. Compare this vol., p. ii, 6).— 
The general formula previously derived (A., 1920, ii, 573) reduces, 
inthe case of bromophenolphthaleins, to the form \=554 +-7-091(m + 
0091m2), m being the number of ortho-bromine atoms; in the case 
of meta-bromine atoms, m is to be doubled. Experimental data for 
five mono-, five di-, three tri-, two tetra-, three penta-, four hexa-, 
and one hepta-bromophenolphthaleins are shown to be usually 
within one unit of the values calculated from the above formula, 
together with additive coefficients which are given for substituents 
to which it does not apply. New monochloro- (A=564) and 
monoiodo- (A=568-5) -phenolphthaleins derived from the meta-halo- 
genated phenols were alsoexamined. The negative effect of the para- 
substituent previously noted in the case of benzaurine derivatives, 
is not observed in the phenolphthalein series, and it is therefore 
suggested that the usual formule for phenolphthalein and also 
fluorescein in alkaline solution require such amendment as will 
make them wholly phenolic in character, and not containing the 
—CO,Na grouping. J. K. 

The Photochemical Reaction between Hydrogen and 
Chlorine and its Variation with the Intensity of the Light. 
Epwarp CHARLES CyriL Baty and Wiii1aAM Francis BARKER 
(T., 1921, 119, 653—664). 

Photochemical Transformations in the Triphenyl-methane 
Series and Photo-concentration Cells. I. Lirscnirz and Cn. 
L. Jorr& (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 426—444).—Solutions 
of the leuco-cyanides of pararosaniline, crystal-violet, victoria-blue, 
malachite-green, and brilliant-green and the carbinol bases of crystal- 
violet and malachite-green in ethyl alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform have been exposed to the action of light from a quartz 
mercury lamp and the colour changes noted. In all cases, except 
that of the leuco-cyanide of victoria-blue, the originally colourless 
or at most faintly coloured solution became intensely coloured. 
In the case of victoria-blue, the solution showed no colour change 
until a temperature of 35—40° had been reached, and then the 
change was very slight; at 78°, the reaction reached its optimum 
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value. The reactions in all cases took place more slowly in ether 
and benzene than in alcohol. The reaction in the dark was very 
slow, but it was strongly catalysed by the presence of potassium 
hydroxide or potassium cyanide. It is shown that the reaction is 
reversible in all cases and consequently is to be regarded as an 
energy-storing reaction. The specific conductivity of some of the 
solutions has been determined at various periods after preparation, 
and in this way the stationary condition has been determined both 
for the light and the dark reactions. It is shown that the active 
portion of the light is that composing the long wave-length portion 
of the ultra-violet. The dark reactions are readily catalysed and 
the formation of molecular compounds plays an important part 
in the catalysed reaction. Photo-concentration cells of the type 
Electrode (2nd kind)|Solution (dark)||\Solution (bright)| Electrode (2nd 
kind) have been measured. It is shown that considerable E.M.F. 
values may be obtained. Thus the cell Ag, AgCN|p-rosaniline leuco 
cyanide (dark)|'p-rosaniline leuco-cyanide (light)|AgCN,Ag gave an 
E.M.F. of 0-213 volt, whilst the leuco-cyanide of malachite-green 
gave the value 0-224 volt. The £.M.F. values became steady ina 
few minutes after the illumination commenced. In the case of the 
carbinol base, the electrode Ag,Ag,O| was used, and in these cases 
a very small £.M.F. was obtained. J. F.S. 


The Existence of Helium Nuclei in the Nuclei of Radio- 
active Elements. I. Bréss_tera (Rev. Chim., 1921, 1, 42—48, 
74—80).—The mass of a helium nucleus is less than that of the 
four hydrogen nuclei, from which it may be supposed to be formed, 
by an amount Am=4x 1-0077—4-002=—0-029. This corresponds 
with a loss of energy during the condensation of the hydrogen 
nuclei of 0-029c? per gram-atom of helium formed (c=velocity of 
light). Consequently, it is unnecessary to suppose that helium 
nuclei pre-exist in the nuclei of radioactive elements in order to 
account for the kinetic energy possessed by «-particles, for part of 
the energy liberated during the formation of helium nuclei within 
the atom from pre-existing hydrogen nuclei might be utilised in 
detaching the «-particles so formed and imparting to them their 
momentum. C. BR. 4 


The Degradation of Gamma-Ray Activity. Arruur H. 
Compton (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 44, 749—769).—The greater part 
of the secondary y-radiation from matter traversed by hard y-rays 
from radium C is fluorescent in character. It is harder and more 
intense at small angles with the incident beam. At large angles, 
the radiation from heavy elements is somewhat more penetrating 
than that from light elements, but at small angles the hardness 
and intensity are approximately the same from elements covering 
a wide range of atomic numbers. The wave-length of the softest 
parts of the radiation lies between 0-06 and 0-12 A.U., probably 
nearer the former value, whilst the wave-length of the hardest part 
is probably about half as great. The effective wave-length of the 
hard y-rays from radium is estimated as about 2 or 3 x 10-1” . 

J. R. P. 
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The Absorption of X-Rays. Tycno E:son Auritn (Medd. 
K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel-Inst., 1920, 4, No. 3, 1—44).—The rela- 
tive absorption coefficients for X-rays of a number of elements 
have been determined by a method previously described (A., 1917, 
i, 350). The law of additive absorption was confirmed. With 
the possible exception of carbon, the state of aggregation appears 
to have no influence on the quantity of absorption. Im compounds 
entaining an element with different valencies, no difference in the 
absorptions was found. ‘The relation between the atomic absorp- 
tion coefficients for most elements from hydrogen to barium, and 
ad, with the absorption coefficient of copper as standard, have 
been determined at the mean wave-lengths 0-38, 0-36, 0-34, and 
(30 (10° cm.). On the assumption that the absorption with 
hydrogen is exclusively due to scattering produced by the one 
dectron associated with the nucleus, the conclusion is drawn that 
the effect with other elements is due to the outer electrons, and 
the number of these was calculated as follows : hydrogen 1, lithium 3, 
gucinum 4, boron 5, carbon 4, nitrogen 7, oxygen 4, fluorine 5, 
gdium 7, magnesium 4, aluminium 5, silicon 4, phosphorus 7, 
sulphur 4, chlorine 5, potassium 7, calcium 4. The atomic absorp- 
tion coefficient increases almost in proportion to the atomic number. 
The number of outer electrons in the lightest elements seems to be 


the same for elements in the same vertical row in the periodic 
system. J. R. P. 


Scattering and Absorption of Hard X-Rays in the Lightest 
Elements. TycHo E:son AuriN (Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel- 
Inst., 1920, 4, No. 5, 1—12; Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 733—743).— 
The atomic absorption coefficients of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen relative to the molecular absorption coefficient of water 
were determined. The results did not agree with the theories of 
Thomson, according to which the scattering effect is independent 
of wave-length, or of Schott, according to which the mass-scattering 
coefficient should approach a constant value. The results were 
inagreement with the theory of Compton (A., 1919, ii, 504). In the 
ease of lighter elements as far as and including nitrogen, the absorp- 
tion can be considered chiefly as a scattering effect, the true absorp- 
tion being very small. True absorption is proportionally greater 
with oxygen than with lighter elements, which is taken to indicate 
that the outer electrons are four in number in that element. 


J. R. P. 


Action of Roéntgen Rays on Chloroform Solutions of Iodo- 
form. L. Baumeister and R. GLocKkEeR (Zeitsch. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 97, 368—375).—The authors have studied the action of 
Réntgen rays on a 2°%, solution of iodoform in chloroform with the 
object of ascertaining whether or no the amount of iodine liberated 
constitutes a measure of the intensity of the radiation. The ex- 
periments show that the amount of iodine liberated in no way 
represents the energy of radiation, as has been hitherto assumed. 
The action of the Réntgen rays is not to liberate iodine, but rather 
to loosen it; the major portion of the iodine liberated is due to a 
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secondary reaction which has a velocity that is entirely independent 

of the quality and quantity of the radiation. Consequently this 

reaction may not be used as a measure of the energy of the radiation, 
J. FS, 


Radiating and Ionisation Potentials of Hydrogen. K. T. 
Compton and P. 8. OtmsreapD (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 45—53)— 
To detect and distinguish between radiation and ionisation, a modi. 
fication of Lenard’s method was used. Both radiation and ionisa. 
tion are obtained at about 10°8 volts, probable radiation at about 
13°4 volts, and strong ionisation at 15°9 volts. Discrepancies in 
experimental results are ascribed to the possibility of the following 
effects occurring together: radiation from free atoms near 10% 
volts, and ionisation near 13°5 volts; ionisation without dissociation 
of molecules near 10°8 volts, dissociation with radiation from one 
of the atoms near 13°4 volts, and dissociation with ionisation of one 
atom near 15°9 volts. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Ionisation and Resonance Potentials of some Non-metallic 
Elements. F. L. Monier and Pavut D. Foote (U.S. Bureau of 
Standards, Sci. Papers, 1920, No. 400, 669—700. Compare this 
vol., ii, 8; also A., 1918, ii, 94; A., 1919, ii, 42; A., 1920, ii, 464 
and 524).—The following values have been obtained for ionisation 
potentials (V;) and resonance potentials (V,) :—For phosphorus, 
V,=5°804-0°1 volts; V;=—13°3+0°5 volts. For iodine, JV,= 
2°34-+-0°2 volts; V;=—10°1+0°5 volts. For sulphur, V,=4°78+05 
volts; V;=12'2-+40°5 volts. For nitrogen, V,—8°18-+-0°1 volts; 
V;=8°7+-8'18=16°9--0°5 volts. For oxygen, V,—7°91--0°5 volts; 
Vi=79+76=15°5+0°5 volts. For hydrogen, First V,=10°4+05 
volts; First Vj;=13°3+0°5 volts; Second V,=about 12:2 volts; 
Second V;—16°51+-0°5 volts. Bohr’s theory gives, for the hydrogen 
atom, V,=10°16 and V;=13°54; for the hydrogen molecule, V;= 
16°26. The difference between these ionisation potentials is there- 
fore as follows: observed, 3°24+.0°5 volts; calculated by Bohr, 
2°72 volts; calculated from Langmuir’s heat of dissociation (A. 
1914, ii, 104), 3°90 volts. There is no evidence that any of the 
ionisation potentials measured are “‘ negative ionisation potentials ” 
required to remove an electron from a negatively charged ion to 
form a neutral molecule. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Ionisation of Gases during Chemical Reactions. II. A. 
Pinxus and M. pr Scuuttusss (J. Chim. phys., 1920, 18, 366—411; 
Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 288—295. Compare A., 1918, ii, 286).— 
Making use of the method previously described, the authors have 
ascertained the amount of ionisation which occurs when certain 
gaseous reactions are allowed to take place at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. The reactions studied are, the formation of nitrosyl chloride 
from chlorine and nitric oxide, the decomposition of ozone, and the 
reaction between ozone and nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide 
respectively. In the case of the combination of chlorine and nitri¢ 
oxide, it is shown that at ordinary temperatures bi-polar nucleii aré 
emitted, the emission being entirely due to the chemical reactio! 
itself, and not in any way influenced by any physical process 
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Generally, the ionisation is very intense, but the number of charged 
particles received by the electrode is always very much less than 
the number of nitrosyl chloride molecules formed. This is ex- 
plained, at least in part, by the recombination of the ions before they 
reach the electrode. The ionisation is favoured by an excess of 
chlorine, the strongest effect being observed when 1 to 4 volumes 
of chlorine are mixed with one volume of nitric oxide. The number 
of charges received by the electrode in a given time is independent 
of the pressure of the reacting mixture. The ionisation persists 
generally for a few minutes only, and its intensity decreases much 
more rapidly than the rate of formation of the nitrosyl chloride. 
The results generally indicate that the ionisation is brought about 
by the reaction of at least one molecule of chlorine with one molecule 
of nitric oxide and it occurs more rapidly than the reaction 2NO+- 
(l,=2NOCI. The decomposition of ozone at ordinary temperatures 
is accompanied by a bi-polar ionisation which is probably to be 
attributed to the decomposition itself. The ionisation in this case 
is very intensive, particularly when the reaction occurs in the 
presence of a large excess of chlorine. As in the preceding case, 
the number of charged particles received by the electrode is much 
less than the number of molecules which have reacted. In the 
presence of chlorine, the intensity of ionisation becomes greater as 
the volume ratio Cl, : O, is increased. The action of chlorine in 
the reaction is a purely catalytic one. The ionisation diminishes 
somewhat with an increase in the pressure of the reacting mixture, 
and it persists from one to three minutes in the presence of a large 
excess of chlorine, whilst in pure ozone or ozone slightly diluted with 
chlorine it is much less persistent. The ionisation diminishes more 
rapidly as the reaction causing it is more rapid. The reactions 
between concentrated ozone and nitric oxide or nitrogen dioxide 
take place with the evolution of light and very often partake of the 
character of an explosion, even when the quantity of ozone present 
isvery small. In the case of the reaction with nitrogen dioxide, a 
very strong bi-polar ionisation accompanies the reaction, which 
appears to be due entirely to the reaction itself, but this is not quite 
certain, because the product of the reaction, nitrogen pentoxide, is 
slid and because of the violence with which the reaction takes 
place. J. F.S. 


Ionisation of Gases during Chemical Reactions. III. 
A. Pinkus (J. Chim. phys., 1920, 18, 412—413. Compare preceding 
abstract).—The author points out that the reason for the failure of 
Trautz and Henglein (A., 1920, ii, 346) to observe ionisation during 
the combination of chlorine and nitric oxide is that their experi- 
mental procedure is unfavourable to easy measurement of the 
change. J. F.S. 


Disappearance of Gas in the Electric Discharge. II. THE 
RESEARCH STAFF OF THE GENERAL Exectrric Company, LTD., 


a™q Loxvon (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 44, 685—706; see A., 1920, ii, 


730).—In the presence of incandescent tungsten, hydrogen dis- 
appears without the passage of the discharge, the gas adhering with- 
14* 
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* out change to the surface of the glass, especially to the cooler parts, 

‘.When the discharge passes, the rate of disappearance of hydrogen 
is not greatly altered, but there is simultaneous liberation of adsorbed 
gas by bombardment and appearance of water vapour. Carbon 
monoxide is converted in the discharge into dioxide, both gases 
adhering to the glass walls, from which they can be liberated by 
heating. Nitrogen disappears under discharge, but cannot be 
liberated again by baking the vessel; at the same time, the 
filament wastes and the walls are blackened. Langmuir’s nitride, 
WN,, is probably formed, but part of the gas may be held to the 
walls by a covering layer of tungsten. Argon disappears with much 
blackening of the bulb, but may be liberated by baking together 
with hydrogen produced by bombardment of the glass. Mercury 
has not been proved to disappear; the discharge through the vapour 
liberates large quantities of gas from the glass, even after previous 
baking in a high vacuum. Phosphorus vapour rapidly disappears 
and is converted into red phosphorus deposited on the walls. The 
glow potential of phosphorus vapour is anomalous. Hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, and nitrogen mixed with phosphorus vapour 
disappear with the phosphorus; a lower final pressure of gas may 
be attained with a given applied potential in the presence of phos- 
phorus. Chemical action of the phosphorus is not considered 
probable; the deposited red phosphorus may cover the deposited 
gas and prevent its liberation by bombardment; at the same 
time, it provides a new surface for adsorption. J. R. P. 


Solutions of Metals in Non-metallic Solvents. VI. The 
Conductivity of the Alkali Metals in Liquid Ammonia. 
Cuartes A. Kraus (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 749—770. 
Compare A., 1907, ii, 935; 1908, ii, 486, 834, 835; 1914, ii, 520).— 
The conductivity of solutions of sodium, potassium, lithium, and 
mixtures of sodium and potassium in liquid ammonia at the boiling 
point of liquid ammonia have been determined. From a considera- 
tion of the results of the present work and that previously published 
(loc. cit.), it is shown that an ionic equilibrium exists in solutions of 
a metal in liquid ammonia, and that the negative carrier is identical 
for all metals, and exhibits abnormal conducting power in the case 
of the more concentrated solutions. It follows as a consequence that 
the conductivity curve for such solutions should exhibit a minimum. 
In keeping with experimental fact, it is shown that the conductivity 
curve for dilute solutions should correspond approximately with 
that of ordinary salts in liquid ammonia. In the more concentrated 
solutions, the conductivity curve should rise with increasing con- 
centration owing to the increase in speed of the negative carrier. 
The conductivity curves of sodium, potassium, and lithium, as well 
as those of mixtures of sodium and potassium, are similar in form, 
but are displaced as regards the value of the conductivity. The 
difference in the conductivity of the more dilute solutions corresponds 
approximately with the difference in the conductivity of the positive 
ions of these metals. Solutions of metals in liquid ammonia appear 
to form the connecting link between metallic and electrolytic con- 
ductors. It has been definitely shown that the conduction process 
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is an ionic one and there is nothing to distinguish the more con- 
centrated solutions from actual metallic substances. It may there- 
fore be concluded that the process of conduction in the case of 
ordinary metals is effected by means of the same negative carrier. 
Since this carrier is negatively charged and has sub-atomic dimen- 
sions, it may be concluded that it is identical with the negative 


electron as it appears in radioactive and other phenomena. 
J.F.S. 


Abnormality of Strong Electrolytes. Davin Lronarp Cuap- 
maN and HERBERT JOHN GEORGE (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 799— 
801).—In the calculations of Ghosh (T., 1918, 113, 449, 627, 707, 
and 790), the number of ions having kinetic energies in excess of a 
given value has been obtained by an incorrect formula. When the 
correct expression is used the results are no longer in good agreement 
with experiment. J. R. P. 


Electrical Properties and Peptisation of Colloids. Gror«e 
Varea (Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1919, 11, 3—33).—The electrical con- 
ductivity of stannic acid suspensions has been determined at 25° 
for a series of concentrations by shaking a definite quantity of 
stannic acid with potassium hydroxide and measuring the con- 
ductivity, then allowing the suspension to settle, and again deter- 
mining the conductivity, the difference between the two values 
giving the conductivity of the suspension. The hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of stannic acid suspensions has been determined by the 
indicator method in a Coehn apparatus as modified by Galecki 
(A., 1912, ii, 263). Conductivity values and hydrogen-ion concen- 
trations were also made in suspensions which had been boiled for 
considerable periods. The migration of stannic acid suspensions 
has also been determined. It is shown theoretically that the 
quantity of electricity transported by the stannic acid particles may 
be calculated by the formula Lsno,=Km/Ks x Es.Usno,/(Ux+U sno,) 
in which K,, is the conductivity of the micelle, K, that of the 
suspension or sol, U, and Usno, the velocities of the potassium 
and stannate ions respectively in cm./sec. under a potential drop 
of 1 volt/em., and H, and Esgno, the quantities of electricity carried 
by the suspension and the stannate ion respectively. The author 
develops a theory of peptisation, and a theoretical introduction to 
the paper is added by R. Zsigmondy. J. F.S. 


The Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. II. A. 
§mrrs and G. J. pe GruisTER (Proc. K. Acad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 
1921, 23, 966—968. Compare A., 1920, ii, 579)—With the object 
of obtaining a clearer insight into the electromotive behaviour of 
aluminium and its alloys with mercury, the melting point com- 
position diagram has been constructed, from which it is shown 
that no intermetallic compounds are formed between these metals. 
It is shown that, assuming Gibbs’s paradox is applicable to the 
components of a mixed crystal phase present in dilute solution, 
the formula H=—0-058/vF log Ly/Mj—2-8 represents the experi- 
mental potential. It is to be expected that the potential of 

14*—2 
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aluminium in a solution of aluminium ions should become legs 
negative by the addition of a little mercury, but the reverse is 
found to be the case, and this to a considerable degree. This 
indicates that mercury dissolved in aluminium is a catalyst for 
the internal transformations of aluminium. J. F. 8. 


The Current Produced when a Soldered Junction is Sub- 
mitted to Pressure. M. PotAnyi (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 97, 459—463).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown 
that if a conducting circuit is made of two pieces of different metal 
wires soldered together at each end, and one junction is submitted 
to a pressure, an #.M.F. will be set up. This conclusion is based 
on the assumption that material particles always travel with an 
electric current. It is shown that this #.M.F. may be readily 
determined in certain cases, and it will have a value of several 
centi-volts for moderate pressures. A measurement of this effect 
will naturally lead to a knowledge of the transport numbers of 
solid electrolytes and also to the ratio of the electronic conductivity 
to the material conductivity in poor conductors of electricity. 


J. F.S. 


The Alleged Uselessness of the Weston Normal Element. 
W. JAeGerR and H. von STEINWEHR (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 192), 
97, 319—-329).—An answer to Cohen and Moesveld’s assertion that 
the Weston element is metastable even at ordinary temperatures 
(A., 1920, ii, 581). It is shown that the Weston element contain- 
ing 12-5°%4 amalgam behaves exactly in the same way as the pre- 
viously used element containing 14-3°%%, amalgam, and that at 
ordinary temperatures both are absolutely normal in their behaviour. 
At temperatures below the transition point of 12-1° given by Cohen 
and Moesveld for the 12-5 amalgam, not a single element, out of § "PP? 
sixty examined at the Reichsanstalt, exhibited any divergence. 7 
The divergence of the #.M.F. observed by Smith (loc. cit.) at 0 02 
was due to the use of an amalgam which had been suddenly cooled the - 
in its preparation, and elements prepared with this material become §“P® 
quite normal immediately at ordinary temperatures. It is shown §"%" 
that the measurements on which Cohen and Moesveld base their §‘0¥ 
assertion are not permissible, because the elements concerned were eflee 
already above the “ branching point’’ and had not been cooled with 
below it, but nevertheless: they exhibited values which were little 
markedly divergent from the normal value. J. F. 8S. gi? 


The Hydrogenation of Quinhydrones. Einar BIILMANN §isis 
(Ann. Chim., 1921, [ix], 15, 109—157).—It is possible to prepare the 
with aqueous solutions of quinhydrones reversible electrodes with infin 
very constant potential. Such electrodes may be used to determine the 
hydrogen-ion concentration in a number of cases where the use of fthe : 
an ordinary hydrogen electrode is not possible. Such electrodes fnick 
have been constructed with p-benzoquinone, toluquinone, and xylo- fagre 
quinone. The potentials of hydrogenation found in the three cases] T! 
are, for p-benzoquinone 0-7044 volt at 18° and 0-6990 volt at 25°; }due 

. for toluquinone 0-6507 volt at 18° and 0-6454 volt at 26°; and for the | 
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syloquinone 0-6014 volt at 18° and 0-5960 volt at 25°. Thus the 
value 74g—79, is the same in each case, and, further, the variation 
in the potential due to the introduction of the first methyl group 
is less than that due to the introduction of the second methyl 
goup. The heats of hydrogenation of the three quinones calcu- 
lated from the hydrogenation potentials are, for p-benzoquinone 
J=42'8 cal.; for toluquinone U=40-1 cal., and for xyloquinone | 
(=38°1 eal. 

An electrode prepared from benzoquinone was found to be more 
convenient and rapid in rise than a hydrogen electrode in measuring 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of such solutions as those of the 
mineral acids. In addition, it could be used for such measurements 
vith solutions of compounds containing ethylenic and acetylenic 
linkings such as solutions of acrylic, crotonic, fumaric, maleic, and 
phenylpropiolic acids; also with halogenated acids such as chloro- 
etic acid, and with an amino-acid of the type of glycine. 

W. G. 

The Measurement of Electrolytic Resistance Using Altern- 
aing Currents. H. F. Haworrnu (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 
16, 365—391)—When an alternating current is sent through a 
wlution, and the electrical constants of the apparatus between the 
dectrodes are determined, the cell appears as a capacity in series 
vith a resistance. A special apparatus of the bridge type was 
designed for measuring the capacity and resistance of cells at 
constant temperature (-++-0-001°), and experiments were made to 
determine the variation of apparent resistance and capacity with 
the frequency f of the alternating current, using both plain and 
jlatinised platinum electrodes. Experiments with potassium 
chloride cells, using non-platinised electrodes, showed that the 
apparent resistance diminished with increasing frequency; with 
#IN-KCl the resistance R=22-24f-°" at 25°, whilst with 
)025N-KCl, R=42-:96f-"’. When platinised electrodes were used, 
the variation of resistance with frequency was much less, but the 
capacity of the cell was increased enormously. Comparative dilu- 
tion experiments with both platinised and unplatinised electrodes 
showed that, in the former case, as the dilution increased the 
effect of variation of frequency became more pronounced, whereas 
with plain electrodes it diminished, until at high dilutions there is 
little to choose between the two forms of electrode. The effective 
capacity of the cell decreases with increasing dilution. A graphic 
method was devised by which, from observations of the apparent 
resistance at two different frequencies, using unplatinised electrodes, 
the true resistance of the cell can be found by extrapolating to 
infinite frequency. The value thus found agreed very nearly with 
the value obtained experimentally, using platinised electrodes at 
the same dilution, in the cases of potassium chloride, sodium, ferric, 
nickel, and cobalt chlorides, but with ammonium chloride the 
agreement was not so good. 

The effect of platinising the electrodes is not considered to be 
due to an increase in area, but more probably to absorption of 
the normal gas film, which behaves as a leaky condenser, by the 
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“spongy” platinum, thus enormously increasing the capacity of 
the electrodes to the electrolyte, reducing the voltage across this 
dielectric per unit current and reducing the losses. Experiments 
using strong solutions and low resistance cells have shown, by 
various potentiometer measurements, that the resistance of ap 
electrolyte is independent of the frequency, provided that the 
potential electrodes are put into an electrical backwater, that is, 
out of the main current stream. E. H. R. 


Electrolysis of Water and a Oxy-hydrogen Gas Element, 
Emit Baur (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 325—333).—With the 
object of storing seasonal water-power, the author has devised an 
apparatus by means of which fused aqueous sodium hydroxide is 
electrolysed, sheet-iron electrodes being employed. Only the 
hydrogen generated is stored and is used subsequently in conjunction 
with air in an element in which electric current is produced by the 
union of the hydrogen and oxygen in contact with fused sodium 
hydroxide, electrodes in the form of iron grids being used. 

T. H. P. 


The Electrolysis of Solutions of Sodium Nitrite, using a 
Copper Anode. F. H. Jerrrery (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, 
453—457).—The electrolysis of solutions containing 6-9, 13-8, and 
27-6 grams of sodium nitrite per 100 c.c. was studied, using a current 
of 0-16 ampere, with a copper anode, the arrangements of the 
electrolysis vessel being similar to those in the experiments with a 
silver anode (A., 1920, ii, 662). The copper went into solution, 
forming a dark yellowish-green anolyte, whilst a bluish-green solid 
was formed on the anode and some gas was evolved from this 
electrode. No copper was deposited on the cathode. The copper 
complex in the anolyte contained bivalent copper, since sodium 
hydroxide gave an immediate precipitate of cupric hydroxide, 
whilst ammonium thiocyanate gave no precipitate. By addition 
of potassium and lead nitrate to the anolyte and allowing to crystal- 
lise, well-formed black crystals of the compound K,Pb[Cu(NO,),] 
were obtained, and from these, by means of potassium sulphate, 
dark olive-green crystals of K,{[Cu(NO,),] were prepared. These 
are regarded as salts of cupri-nitrous acid, H,[Cu(NO,),]. The gas 
evolved from the anode was pure nitric oxide. The solid deposited 
on the anode had the same composition, however the concentration 
of sodium nitrite was varied, and corresponded with the formula 
Cu(NO,),,CuO. It is slowly hydrolysed by water. When the 
electrolysing current was increased to 0-35 ampere, copper was 
slowly deposited on the cathode at all concentrations of sodium 
nitrite. E. H. R. 


Thermal Expansion of Liquids. W. Herz (Zeitsch. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 97, 376—381).—A theoretical paper in which the author 
has examined the nature of the constant a, contained in the formula, 
V>/Vi=(a0—T)/(a6—273), put forward by Thorpe and Riicker 
(T., 1884, 45, 135) to represent the dependence of specific volume 
of liquids on the temperature. It is shown, by considering a large 
number of cases, that this formula represents the facts only to 4 
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restricted degree. The constant a is in reality not constant, since 
it decreases with increasing temperature. In most series of analog- 
ous substances, @ increases with the molecular or atomictweights 
respectively. With the exception of water, the value of a lies in 
all cases between 1-5 and 2-1. Water is exceptional, because of its 
anomalous density. The constant a enters into an equation 
representing the thermal expansion of liquids put forward by 
Oswald (A., 1912, ii, 230) and Davies (A., 1912, ii, 426) which has 
the form «a—1/(a0—T7'). Here the coefficient of expansion can be 
calculated from the critical temperature. The coefficient of ex- 
pansion is smaller the higher the critical temperature. J. F.S. 


Specific Heat of Aqueous Salt Solutions. Kari Jaucu 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 4, 441—447).—The specific heats of aqueous 
solutions of chloric and iodic acids, the chlorides of lithium, barium, 
aluminium, thorium, and mercury, the bromides of lithium, sodium, 
magnesium, cesium, indium, and rubidium, the iodides of lithium 
and sodium, the fluorides of potassium and thallium, the nitrates of 
gucinum, aluminium, lanthanum, samarium, cesium, and lead, and 
lithium chlorate and iodate have been determined at 18° in various 
concentrations generally lying between 0-5M and 50M. The 
results are discussed in connexion with the specific volume and the 
ionisation. J. F.S. 


Equation of Condition for Liquids. K. K. JARvINEN 
(Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 445—458).—A mathematical 
paper in which from the general form of the equations of condition 
for liquids, p=py—pPa=fRT/v—a/v", the author develops for 
monatomic substances the equation p=p,—pa=fRT /v—py= 
ky¥3 (v8 —b¥3) x RT /v—a/v**. This equation is applied particularly 
to the case of mercury and various physical constants evaluated 
from known data. These include the coefficient of compressibility, 
1:336 x 10-*, the coefficient of expansion, 1-807 10~, both values 
for 0°; at 400° the values become 5°803x10-* and 1-835x 10 
respectively. A number of calculations are made for ethyl ether. 

J. F.S. 


Thermodynamics of Mixtures. VI, VII, and VIII. Mario 
Basto WAGNER (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 330—336, 
337—342, 343—367. Compare this vol., ii, 162, 180, 301).—A 
series of mathematical papers in which the thermodynamic treat- 
ment of mixtures is further developed. In the present papers, the 
author develops a thermodynamical theory of mixtures, of any 
concentrations, in which no use is made of the Nernst theorem or 
of the hypotheses of Planck. The absolute entropy of mixtures is 
treated in the second paper, and the third paper deals with the 
conditions of reversibility, especially in the case of two component 
two phase purely physical systems. J.F.S 


Freezing Points of Binary Aqueous Solutions of Electro- 
lytes. OskaR KLEIN and OLor SvANBERG (Medd. K. Vetenskaps- 
akad. Nobel-Inst., 1920, 4, No. 1, 1—13).—The freezing points of 
solutions containing two salts were determined by Dernby’s method 
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(tbid., 1916, 3, No. 18). No general law expressing the sign of the 
neutral salt action wasfound. In some cases the lowering of freezi 

point is smaller, in others greater, than the sum of the individual 
depressions. The salt action is positive with most electrolytes, 
with sulphates, nitrates, and alkali hydroxides the action is negative, 
The value of K=5/c,c,, where 6 is the difference between the 
lowering for the solution and the calculated sum of the individual 
lowerings, c, and c, are the concentrations of the two salts, is used 
to express the salt action. In mixtures of halogen hydracids and 
haloids of alkali-metals K is positive and fairly constant. With 
salts of alkaline-earths, K is also positive but increases with con- 
centration. J. R. P. 


The Three-Temperature Rule. Maurice Prup’HomME (J. 
Chim. Phys., 1920, 18, 359—361; Ann. Chim., 1921, [ix], 15, 212— 
220).—In previous papers (this vol., ii, 83, 84), the author has shown 
that 7(7.—T)|7\(1-—T,)=r and T,|(7,+7;)=7", in which 7, 7; 
and 7';are respectively the absolute values of the critical, normal boil- 
ing, and freezing temperatures, and r and r’ constants. Generally 
and r’ are very nearly equal. In certain cases, these two values are 
identical to the second place of decimals ; this occurs with water, phos- 
phine, arsenic trichloride, methyl bromide, methyl iodide, m-xylene, 
1:3:5-trimethylbenzene, chloro-, bromo-, and iodo-benzene, titanium 
tetrachloride, and acetonitrile. For these cases, the two equations 


the observed value of 7’; only agrees with the root 7'.—7; when 
both sides of the identity above have the value unity. And the 
author deduces that for each substance there is a vapour tension 
at which 7'.=T7', +77. J. F.S. 


Some New Methods for the Determination of the Vapour 
Pressure of Salt Hydrates. Ropertr E. Witson (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 704—725).—The methods used by previous 
investigators in the determination of the vapour pressure of salt 
hydrates are described in fair detail and their defects pointed out. 
The author advances reasons for choosing a new type of indirect 
method for determination of this quantity. The method consists in 
the establishment of equilibrium between the hydrates and a 
solution of water in isoamyl alcohol, followed by an estimation of 
the water content of the resulting mixture. Three new quantitative 
methods are described for estimating the water content of isoamyl 
alcohol solutions, (a) colorimetric comparison of standard cobalt 
chloride solutions ; (6) determination of the conductivity of standard 
cobalt chloride solutions; (c) determination of the conductivity 
of saturated potassium thiocyanate solutions. The last-named 
method is the one preferred. Data are given on the colour and 
conductivity of cobalt chloride solutions in amy] alcohol as a function 
of the temperature and water content; approximate values are also 
given for the conductivity of a large number of other salts in 
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anhydrous and aqueous amyl alcohol. The solubility of water in 
ioamyl alcohol is found to be 9-77% at 25°. To establish the 
vapour pressure—water content curve for isoamyl alcohol solutions, 
it was necessary to determine with great accuracy the pressure of 
ueous vapour of a few hydrated salts. This has been done for the 
pairs CuSO,,5H,0 —> 3H,0 ; BaCl,,2H,O —> H,0 ; Na,HPO,,12H,O 
—>7H,0 ; Na,HAsO,,7H,O—>2H,Oand Na,SO,,10H,O—> Na,SO,, 
all at 25°. The method adopted consisted in placing the salts in a 
small balance inside a desiccator fitted with a fan and stirrer and 
containing sulphuric acid solution, the strength of which was varied 
until the concentration was found at which the salt neither gained 
nor lost weight. This method is found to be very satisfactory for 
salts which gain or lose water with fair rapidity. J. F.S. 


Determination of the Vapour Pressure of Salt Hydrate 
by a Distribution-Conductivity Method. Arruur A. Noyes 
and Leon R. WEstTBROOK (.J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 726—734. 
(ompare Wilson, preceding abstract)—A detailed description of 
Wilson’s distribution method for the determination of the vapour 
pressure of salt hydrates. The method consists in shaking the salt 
hydrate with anhydrous isoamyl alcohol, or isoamy! alcohol con- 
taining a known small quantity of water until equilibrium is set 
up and then analysing the alcoholic phase to determine its water 
content by saturating it with solid potassium thiocyanate and 
measuring the electrical conductivity of the mixture. The develop- 
ment of the method into a practically useful form involved the 
determination of the electrical conductivity of isoamyl alcohol 
solutions of known water content saturated with potassium thio- 
cyanate and the determination of the water content in isoamyl 
alcohol solutions which had been brought into equilibrium with 
pairs of hydrates of accurately known vapour pressure. The con- 
ductivity of water—isoamy] alcohol mixtures saturated with potass- 
ium thiocyanate has been determined at 25° for water percentages 
between 0 and 3-016. The solubility of water in isoamyl alcohol 
is found to be 9-884% at 25°. This value is about 1% higher than 
that found by Wilson (loc. cit.), but since the vapour pressure—water 
content curve is very flat in this vicinity the difference between 
the two values is of little moment. A vapour pressure—composition 
diagram for water—-isoamyl alcohol mixtures is constructed, which 


is probably typical for liquids of limited but considerable miscibility. 
J. F. 8, 


The Vapour Pressures of Mixtures. Atrrep W. PorTER 
(Trans. Faraday Society, 1921, 16, 336—345)—The fundamental 
relation between the vapour pressures of the constituents of a 
binary liquid mixture and the composition of the mixture is given 
by Duhem’s differential equation 

Ha'(0 log a) /(Opa)=po(0 log IT) /(Ops) 
where yg and p, are the molar fractions of the components and 
Il, and I, are the respective vapour pressures. A new thermo- 


dynamic proof of this theorem is given, assuming that the vapour 
mixture follows the perfect gas Jaw, that is, that the partial pres- 
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sures of the components are additive. This equation was inte § P 
grated by Margules, from whose solution it can be shown that §f of I 
qT yyge®'—"a)", where II, is the value of 7, when p, become | 
unity. Similarly, 7p=T,(1— pace. The experimental results § is 
of Sameshima on the vapour pressures of mixtures of acetone and § Well 
ethyl ether (A., 1918, ii, 429) agree very well with the figures cal. 
culated from these equations. The value of the constant 8 for 
these mixtures is 0-7414, and it increases slightly as the tempera. 
ture is lowered. A diagram is given showing the different kinds 
of curve obtained, when relative vapour pressure is plotted against 


constitution of the mixtures and found to be in excellent agreement 
with the experimental curve. This indicates that the conclusions 
drawn from the vapour tension isothermal are in keeping with 
those drawn from other physical properties, and consequently 
furnishes a confirmation of the theory of concentrated solutions. 
J. F. 8. 


molar concentration in the liquid mixture, from the equatio§ 14 
7q/UIg—=pge"—#,)% for different values of 8 from +3 to —3. § and 
When 6=0 the partial pressure curve is a straight line; for posi- § py 
tive values of 8 it lies wholly above this line, and for negative § of ; 
values wholly below it. For S=2 there is a horizontal point of § the 
inflexion and for higher values there are two points, on either side § of. 
of a maximum, for which the vapour pressure is the same. This § ghc 
is of importance in connexion with the equilibrium of partly miscible J) foy 
liquids. For mixtures of methyl alcohol and glycerol B=1; for 
acetone and oleic acid about 0-5; for ether and oleic acid —0-2. 
In the case of sulphuric acid-ethyl ether mixtures, an abnormal § 5“ 
curve is obtained; for the lower part of the curve B=—6, but des 
when the proportion of ether in the mixture becomes large the § % 
curve requires a positive value of 8. In such cases as this, and § © 
only in such cases, it appears necessary to introduce a chemical § ‘ 
hypothesis to explain the phenomena. m 
In the second part of the paper it is shown mathematically that J») 
the Duhem—Margules equations can be extended to systems of § 
higher order than the binary. E. H. R. 
Vapour Tension and Molecular Volume of Toluene-Benzene | 5 
Mixtures. ALFRED ScHULZE (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, ( 
97, 417—425).—In a previous paper (A., 1919, ii, 390) the author J ™ 
describes a number of determinations of the vapour tension of § ™ 
mixtures of toluene and benzene. These results are now examined § ® 
together with further data published for the first time in the 9 * 
present paper. The vapour tension curves of the mixtures at 9 ° 
ordinary temperatures are concave toward the concentration axis, § ° 
but at 60° become straight lines and remain so at 79-7° and 120°3°. § ™ 
The vapour tension isothermal shows that at ordinary tempera- " 
tures toluene is fairly strongly associated, and this is in keeping § * 
with the volume change which occurs when the mixtures are pre- t 
pared. An hypothesis of the volume dilation is developed on the I 
basis of the theory of concentrated solutions and with the assump- ¢ 
tion that one component is bimolecular. The volume dilation ‘ 
curve has been constructed from calculations based on the molecular 
: 
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Principles of New Methods Applicable to the Determination 
of Molecular Weights. CamiLLe Martianon (Compt. rend., 1921, 
172, 1036—1038).—If in a system A tig. == Bgas+C soi, where C 
is insoluble in A, a weight + of a substance, having a molecular 
weight M and without physical or chemical action on B or C, is 
dissolved in 100 grams of A, then if the vapour tension of B, 
represented by py», is thereby diminished by an amount 2, 

x=Kpr/paM, 
where K is a constant depending only on the nature of A. This 
principle is further developed for a bivariant system. W. G. 


The Use of Enamelled Bombs in Calorimetry. C. Maticnon 
and (Mtue) G. Marcuat (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 921—922). 
Two instances are quoted where two enamelled calorimetric bombs 
of the Mahler type and of recent manufacture were attacked by 
the nitric acid, such as is always formed in the ordinary conditions 
of calorimetric work. ‘To obviate this source of error, new bombs 
should be filled with N-nitric acid and submitted to its action for 
four or five hours before being used. W. G. 


Modifications of the Adiabatic Calorimeter. W. SwiEnTo- 
SLAWSKI (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 875—876).—The author 
describes modifications of his adiabatic calorimeter (A., 1915, 
ii, 420), whereby the temperature of the jacket can be brought 
to 0-1° of that of the calorimeter in one and a half minutes after 
the reaction starts, and to within a few thousandths of a degree 
in five minutes. The heating and cooling of the jacket are effected 
by hot or cold water introduced from without by means of a 
current of air. J. F. S. 


Heat of Combustion of Benzoic Acid, Naphthalene, and 
Sucrose. F. Hennine (Zeiisch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 467— 
477).—A critical consideration of the data appearing in the litera- 
ture on the heat of combustion of sucrose, benzoic acid, and 
naphthalene. It is shown that data put forward do not allow of 
any conclusions being drawn as to which of the above-named 
substances is most suited for normal determinations. The absolute 
values of the heat of combustion, determined by the different 
observers, fluctuate as much as 2-5°, from the mean value. The 
ratio of the heats of combustion of these substances varies 2—3%,, 
which indicates, probably, impure materials in some cases. After 
removing those results which appear for obvious reasons to be 
inaccurate, the author calculates the most probable values of the 
heat of combustion and finds the following values : benzoic acid, 
6320 cal.,,-/gram (vacuum)—26444 joule/gram (vacuum); naphth- 
alene, 9617 cal.,,-/gram (vacuum)=40239 joule/gram (vacuum) and 
sucrose 3949 cal.,;-/gram (vacuum)=16523 joule/gram (vacuum), 
from which the ratios: naphthalene/benzoic acid=1:5217 and 
sucrose /benzoic acid=0-6248 are obtained. The above figures are 
probably accurate to 15%. The author suggests that the deter- 
mination of the water value of a calorimetric bomb should be 
made with all three substances, using the above values and’ the 
mean of the three values taken as the correct value. J. F. S. 
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Heats of Dilution and the Specific Heats of Dilute Solutions 
of Nitric Acid and of Hydroxides, Chlorides, and Nitrates oj 
Lithium, Sodium, Potassium, and Cesium. THEODORE VW. 
Ricuarps and ALLAN WINTER Rowe (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 770—796).—The heats of dilution of nitric acid, of the hydroxides 
of lithium, sodium, and potassium, and of the chlorides and nitrates 
of lithium, sodium, potassium, and cxsium have been determined 
at about 16° and 20°. The values obtained are recorded in two 
long tables in joules and calories. Approximate values are obtained 
for rubidium compounds by extrapolation. Some of these heats 
of dilution are negative and some positive. Sodium hydroxide and 
nitric acid show change of sign on progressive dilution. Distinct 
relationship to the periodic system is shown in the progression of 
values, but some eccentricities, particularly in sodium salts, are 
manifest. From the results, the temperature coefficients of the 
heats of dilution were found and are recorded both in calories and 
joules. They are all positive. The specific heats of the various 
solutions are calculated, and it is shown how, by a simple method 
of plotting the heat capacity changes, all intermediate solutions 
may likewise be determined with considerable accuracy. The loss 
of heat capacity on dissolving salts in water is shown to be of the 
same order as the gain of heat capacity on neutralising acids by 
alkalis, in such a sense that the heat capacity is diminished by 
50 to 100 mayers by such fraction of each gram ion as is formed 
from a gram-molecule in solutions containing 100H,O. Presumably 
the nature of the ion determines the exact magnitude of this loss 
of heat capacity. Heats of dilution and changes of heat capacity 
are shown to afford a possible partial clue to the extent of electro. 
lytic dissociation. The temperature coefficient of the heat of 
neutralisation of solutions containing 100H,O is shown to vary 
somewhat with the nature of the alkali and of the acid, and to 
average about 51 cal. or 213 joules per degree. Therefore the gain 
of heat capacity on neutralisation is 213 mayers. J. F. 8. 


Mass Effect in the Entropy of Solids and Gases. WENDEL 
M. Latimer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 818—826).—A theo- 
retical paper in which it is postulated that there is a certain limit- 
ing value of the constraints in a solid below which the effect of 
the constraints on the entropy of the solid is constant. On this 
basis, the entropy of solids in which this condition is fulfilled 
is the sum of the entropies of the elements in the solid. The 
entropy of the elements in such a solid is given by the equation, 
Sogg=3/2R loge at. wt.—0-94. The entropy of all compounds on 
which data are available, 18 in number, is found to agree with 
the equation with an average variation of 0-7 entropy unit. The 
one condition is that the Kopp’s law constant for the elements in 
the compound shall have reached approximately the value 6. The 
data on 10 diatomic gases are considered in connexion with the 
equation S,.,.=3/2R loge mol. wt. +R/2 loge at. wt.’ +-R/2 loge at. wt.” 
+-30-22. ith the possible exception of iodine, the agreement is 
within the limits of experimental error, J. F.S, 
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Principle of Similitude and the Entropy of Polyatomic 
Gases. Ricnuarp C. Totman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
866—875).—A theoretical paper in which the theory of similitude 
or relativity of size is considered by a somewhat simpler method 
than that previously adopted (A., 1920, ii, 468). The author derives 
equations connecting the entropy of a perfect gas composed of 
rigid diatomic or polyatomic molecules, with temperature, pressure, 
molecular weight, and the moments of inertia of the molecule. 
These equations are compared with the equations of Sackur, Tetrode, 


Schames, and Latimer and also with the available experimental 
data. J. F.S. 


Molecular State of Water Vapour. Aan W. C. MENZIES 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 851—857).—The density of saturated 
water vapour has been recalculated by means of the Clausius- 
(lapeyron equation for various temperatures, using modern data 
for the several factors involved. It is shown that the density does 
not become less than the ideal value below 30°, and that there is 
therefore no foundation for the hypothesis of spontaneous ionisation. 
The excess density at 100° computed from Regnault’s data is about 
100% too large. The numerous and remarkably concordant inde- 
pendent results of Perman (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1903, 72, 72) and of 
Krauskopf (J. phys. Chem., 1907, ii, 318) for the vapour pressure 
of water at about 73° obtained by the gas current saturation method 
are shown to lead to a vapour density for saturated water vapour 
at that temperature which is less than 0-1% higher than the ideal 
value, whilst the value from the Clapeyron equation is 0-9% higher. 
This discrepancy merits further investigation. If D. Berthelot’s 
equation of state is applied to the mean of these two results for 73°, 
the numerical basis remaining, from which to postulate poly- 
merisation of water vapour at this temperature, is precisely zero. 

J. F. 8. 

Applicability of Mendeléev’s Rule in the Case of Benzene 
and its Halogen-substitution Products. W. Herz and JuLiIus 
MzyEeR (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 381—387).—Making 
use of the experimental density determinations of benzene and the 
halogen-substituted benzenes and mixtures of these substances, pub- 
lished previously by Meyer and Mylius (A., 1920, ii, 590) and Herz 
(A., 1914, ii, 425), the authors have tested the applicability of the 
Mendeléev rule, D,=D )(1—Kt), to these substances. The calcula- 
tions show that this rule represents the experimental facts equally 
for normal and abnormal liquids within the limits of the experi- 
mental error. The value of K fluctuates irregularly about a mean 
value, this being probably due to experimental error in the deter- 
minations which, since the calculation of K is made from differ- 
ences, shows itself in an exaggerated manner. From this it follows 
that the percentage error is of the same order both for normal 
and abnormal liquids, and the Mendeléev equation cannot be used 
to differentiate between the two types of liquids. It is possible 
that a differentiation could be made if the accuracy of the density 
determinations were increased 10—100 times. It is probable that 
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the K value of mixtures of normal liquids can be calculated from 
that of the components of the mixture by the additive mixture 
rule. J. F.S. 


Viscosimeter. Rosert Fiscuer (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 
34, 153—154).—Certain modifications are suggested in a falling. 
sphere viscosimeter described previously by the author (Chem, 
Zeit., 1920, 44, 622) for use with dark coloured liquids. The tube 
is widened so that the tubulus for the thermometer does not inter. 
fere with the descent of the ball, and the apparatus is standardised 
with different sized balls, so that a more equal rate of fall is ob. 
tained with liquids of high and low viscosities. In dealing with 
aqueous solutions, the electrical contacts at the bottom of the tube 
may be covered with a layer of carbon tetrachloride before the 
solution is introduced. W. P.S. 


Viscosity and Flocculation of Coarse Suspensions. Hans 
Eentr (Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel-Inst., 1920, 4, No. 4, 1— 
25).—The viscosity formula of Arrhenius (A., 1917, ii, 130) does 
not hold for suspensions of China clay and infusorial earth. It 
was not possible to test its validity for graphite. The empirical 
formula of Bingham and Durham (A., 1911, ii, 968) agrees in some 
cases, but not in others. The effect of electrolytes on the state of 
coarse suspensions is very marked. Kations flocculate, and in- 
crease the viscosity and sedimentation height. Anions act in the 
opposite way. The magnitude of the flocculating power generally 
follows the valency rule, but hydroxide ions often act irregularly. 
The properties of suspensions are very similar to those of suspension 
colloids. J. R. P. 


Influence of some Compounds on the Viscosity of Solutions 
of Dextrose in Water. Sverozara VarRIcAk (Rev. Chim., 1921, 
1, 57—71).—The author records a set of measurements of the 
coefficient of viscosity, at temperatures between 5° and 40°, of 
solutions in water of hydrochloric acid, potassium hydroxide, 
tartaric acid, acetamide, and dextrose, and for mixtures of solutions 
of dextrose with solutions of each of the other four substances, 
the concentrations ranging from one to one-tenth gram-molecule 
of each solute per litre. In all cases the general tendency is for 
the viscosity to decrease with rising temperature, but, in the neigh- 
bourhood of 25°, there is usually a fairly abrupt change in the 
direction of the viscosity-temperature curve. Thus the viscosities 
of mixtures of solutions of acetamide and dextrose decrease rapidly 
with rising temperature from 5° to 25°, but remain nearly con- 
stant from 25° to 40°. In most other instances, the fall of viscosity 
from 5° to 25° is relatively slight, but a rapid fall takes place between 
25° and 40°, the viscosities at this temperature for corresponding 
concentrations being in all cases of about the same magnitude. 


C. K. I. 


Sorption of Iodine by Carbon. James BRIERLEY Firtu (7'rans. 
Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, 434—452).—The sorption of iodine by 
different forms of carbon from solution in benzene and chloroform 
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respectively has been studied over periods of time extending to 
ive years. The forms of carbon used were lampblack, sugar- 
arbon, blood charcoal, animal charcoal, and ‘coconut charcoal 
pth from the fruit and the shell, definite weights of which, after 
aitable heating, were shaken in a thermostat at 25° with a deci- 
jormal solution of iodine in the solvent. From the results obtained, 
the constants 6 and Pare calculated in the formula x/m=8(a—zx/v)1/P, 
vhere x is the amount of iodine sorbed by m grams of carbon, and 
sis the total iodine originally present. Graphically, the results of 
the experiments are shown by plotting log x/m against log (a—z). 
Generally, a rapid condensation of the iodine by the charcoal takes 
jlace in the first few minutes, and is followed by a much slower 
srption continuing for months or years. The first condensation 
is attributed to true adsorption, the second to a slow absorption. 
The amount of sorption varies from about 90% of the total 
iodine present in the case of blood charcoal, using chloroform as 
wlvent, to less than 3% with powdered coconut fruit charcoal. 
The difference is not to be attributed to difference in surface area, 
ut to a specific difference in the form and action of the carbon 
in the different cases. The amount of sorption is always greater 
fom chloroform than from benzene, in which iodine has a greater 
slubility. During the second absorption phase the concentration 
of the iodine in the solvent diminishes to a certain minimum value, 
ater which the rate of change of concentration, whatever the mass 
of sorbing solid present, is so slow that the concentration appears 
onstant. The initial adsorption velocity is greater the smaller 
the size of carbon particles, whilst the presence of water in the 
arbon diminishes its activity. E. H. R. 


The Estimation of the Adsorbing Power of Charcoal. I.M. 
KottHorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 630—656).—In order to 
determine whether the adsorptive power of charcoal of any par- 
ticular variety for materials in general can be deduced from the 
adsorptive power for a selected material, experiments were carried 
out with various kinds of charcoal, iodine, phenol, mercuric chloride, 
mercuric cyanide, arsenic trioxide, various colouring materials and 
several alkaloids being employed as materials to be adsorbed. 
The charcoals selected were norit (water 11°8%, ash 5°7%), bactan- 
ate (water 26°3%, ash 7°8°%), blood charcoal (water 30%, ash 4°8%), 
vegetable carbon (water 25°5%, ash, 4°5%), and medicinal carbon 
(water 30°6%, ash 6°5%), the last three being Merck’s preparations. 
The adsorptive power of each of these varied considerably, but with 
all the materials tested the order was practically the same, namely, 
blood charcoal> vegetable carbon=medicinal carbon > bactanate > 
norit. These results confirm Freundlich’s rule that the order in 
which materials are adsorbed is almost independent of the nature 
of the solid phase. The quantities adsorbed were only slightly 
affected by previous treatment of the charcoal with water or acid. 

The quantity of iodine adsorbed per gram of charcoal was in the 
case of norit independent of the end concentration, but diminished 
with this for the other charcoals, although in no case was the ad- 
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sorption isotherm x/m=ac'/" found to hold. With almost all the 
other materials this equation was found to govern the quantities 
adsorbed, the constant « being taken as an index of the adsorptive 
power. As a practical method for testing the adsorptive power 
of any given charcoal, the determination of the amounts of mercuric 
cyanide or phenol adsorbed by 1 gram from 100 c.c. of N/10. 
solution is recommended, the result being taken in conjunction 
with the figures given in the paper. 8.1. L. 


Critical Study of the Capillary Rise Method for Deter- 
mining Surface Tension, with Data for Water, Benzene, 
Toluene, Chloroform, Carbon Tetrachloride, Ether, and 
Dimethylaniline. II. THropore W. Ricuarps and Emer 
K. Carver (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 827—-847. Compare 
A., 1915, ii, 522).—It is shown that the supposed finite contact 
angle (reputed to be the weakest point in the capillary rise method) 
does not exist with the liquids studied in the present work if the 
glass is properly cleaned and if evaporation of the liquid is pre- 
vented. The correction for the capillary rise in the wide tube 
calculated by Rayleigh and Laplace has been experimentally 
verified. A preliminary experimental curve for the capillary rise 
in tubes that are not wide enough to come under these mathe. 
matical equations has been obtained. This curve fits smoothly 
between the theoretical curve for very wide tubes and the theo- 
retical curve for very narrow tubes. It has been shown that the 
method of calibrating tubes by weighing a mercury thread is not 
affected to an important extent by a film of air between the mercury 
and the glass, except perhaps in very fine capillaries. The dis- 
turbing effect of ellipticity in the cross section of the capillary is 
indicated. The difference between capillary rise in air and in a 
vacuum has been determined for six liquids. In most cases the 
effect on the surface tension is less than 0°5°,. The surface tensions 
of water, 72°73; benzene 28°88; toluene 28°43; ether 16°96; 
chloroform 27°14; carbon tetrachloride 26°77 ; and dimethylaniline 
36°56 have been measured in the presence of air. Removal of air 
increases the surface tension as follows: water +0°02; benzene 
+0°14; chloroform +0°10; carbon tetrachloride +0°18; ether 
+0°05; dimethylaniline +0°10. J.F.S. 


Kinetic Theory of Osmotic Pressure. Kari F. HERZFELD 
(Ann. Physik, 1921, 64, 646—660. Compare Jager, A., 1913, ii, 
762).—A theoretical paper in which an attempt is made to ascertain 
the mechanism of the process which drives a solvent through 4 
semi-permeable membrane into a solution when both are exposed 
to the same external pressure. The author first considers how the 
external pressure arises in a pure liquid and then applies the results 
thus obtained to solutions in which there is no force of attraction 
between the solvent and the dissolved substance. It is shown that 
the presence of such an attractive force would not change the osmotic 
pressure in any sense. When the force of attraction is sufficiently 
large, the kinetic energy of the dissolved substance acts on the 
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capillary layer of the solvent instead of on the free surface. It is 
this pressure which brings about the movement of the surface and 
thereby the penetration of the solvent through the semi-permeable 
membrane. The force of attraction causes an increase in the internal 
pressure of the solution, but this is not in agreement with Tammann’s 
results, as is to be expected from the measurements of the heat of 
hydration. J.F.S. 


Solubility of Naphthalene in Aqueous Solutions of Alcohols 
and Fatty Acids. JOHANNE CHRISTIANSEN and SVANTE ARRHENIUS 
(Med. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel-Inst., 1920, 4, No. 2, 1—25).—The 
object of the investigation was to find a connexion between the 
ballograms (A., 1913, ii, 97, 177; 1916, ii, 75; 1917, ii, 404) of 

ueous solutions of alcohols and fatty acids and other properties 
of the solutions. The concentration of solvent, alcohol or fatty 
acid, which exactly dissolves a given amount of naphthalene was 
determined. The solubility was found to increase as the nth 
power of the concentration of the solvent in its mixture with water. 
The value of » is nearly independent of temperature between 0° 
and 25° and lies between 2 and 4 for different solvents. Acetic acid 
behaves irregularly, as its value of n changes from 3 below 50 mol.% 
to 4 above this concentration, which probably indicates a hydrate of 
the composition CH,*CO,H,H,O if enough water is present. The 
solubility curves converge towards the origin, which indicates that 


the solubility of naphthalene in pure water is practically zero. 
J. R. P. 


Existence of Hydrates in Aqueous Solutions. A. Smits, 
L. van D. Lanpg, and P. Bouman (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 969—974).—With the object of finding 
evidence in favour of the existence of hydrates in aqueous solution, 
the authors have examined the specific gravity, surface tension, 
and refraction of solutions of hydrated salts at constant temperature, 
but these results furnish no evidence in support of the existence of 
hydrates. In the case of viscosity measurements, however, the 
authors find support for the view that hydrates exist in solution. 
The viscosity of ferric chloride solutions has been examined at 40°. 
This temperature was chosen because it lies very near to the melting 
points of FeCl,,12H,O and FeCl,,7H,O, and at this temperature the 
hydrates, if they exist at all, would not be so much dissociated as 
would be the case at higher temperatures. The viscosity curve is 
found to rise steadily until the composition has nearly reached that 
of FeCl,,12H,O, where a maximum is reached, it then falls until the 
composition has passed that of FeCl,,12H,O, and then rises rapidly. 
This peculiar shape is explained in such a way as to point to the 
existence of the hydrate in solution. Similar experiments are made 
in the system H,O-SOs, and here a similar curve is obtained at 15° 
for the hydrate H,SO,,H,O; when the same mixtures are examined 
at 40° and 60° similar but very much less pronounced curves are 
obtained, which point to the dissociation of the hydrate at these 
temperatures. J. F.S: 
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The Existence of Compounds in Liquid Mixtures. W. P. 
JORISSEN (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 281—284).—The results of 
Smits, van der Lande, and Bouman (preceding abstract) on 
the presence of hydrates in aqueous solution as indicated by 
viscosity measurements on aqueous solutions of ferric chloride 
and of sulphuric acid and those of other workers on the same 
subject (compare Kremann and Ehrlich, Sitzungsber K. Akad, 
Wiss. Wien, math.-naturwiss, 1907, 116, I1b, 789; Dunstan and 
Wilson, T., 1907, 91, 83; 1908, 93, 2179) are discussed as part 
of the more general question of the existence of compounds in 
liquid mixtures. W.G. 


The Saturated Solutions of Two or several Substances. 
Application of Le Chatelier’s Law. C. Raveavu (Compt. rend., 
1921, 172, 1099—1102).—The author discusses the law of reciprocity 
and considers that a careful revision will result in the correction of 
certain data, with reference to the solution of salts in the presence 
of one another, which are at present in contradiction with this law. 


W. G. 


Surface Forces with Hetero-polar Crystal Lattices. Ad- 
sorption of Lead Isotopes by Colloidal Silver Haloids. K. 
Fasans and K. von Beckeratu (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 
97, 478—502).—The type of adsorption, which consists in the 
accumulation of dehydrated solution ions on the oppositely charged 
ions of a crystal lattice, is theoretically considered. It is shown 
from colloid chemical experiments that Paneth’s adsorption rule 
for the adsorption of radio-elements in all probability is true for the 
present type of adsorption (A., 1914, ii, 19). The adsorption of 
thorium-B by silver bromide sols, and by silver chloride and iodide, 
has been experimentally determined, as has also that of ordinary 
lead by negative silver bromide sols. The results show that 
silver haloid sols, which have become positively charged by the 
adsorption of silver ions, do not adsorb thorium-B to a measurable 
extent. Negatively charged silver haloid sols adsorb thorium-B, 
and the amount of adsorption increases with increasing excess of the 
halogen ion. Negatively charged silver bromide sols adsorb 
quantities of lead up to a concentration 0-25 x 10° millimols./litre 
(Pb(NO,), in strict proportion to the lead concentration. At 
higher concentrations, the adsorbed amount falls short of the strict 
proportionality. J. FS. 


A Thermo-electrical Differential Method for the Deter- 
mination of Transition Points of Metals at Comparatively 
Low Temperatures. A. Smits and J. Spuyman (Proc. Kk. 
Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 977—979. Compare this vol., 
ii, 246).—-Making use of the method previously described and of a 
still more sensitive modification of the method, an attempt was 
made to ascertain whether copper shows a transition point at about 
70°, but although every possible means were taken to bring about 


transition, no indication is given of such a point by either method. 
J. FS. 
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Formation and Stability of Modifications of Polymorphous 
Substances Below their Transition Temperature. RK. BRAUNS 
(Centr. Min., 1921, 225—229).—The metastable forms of sulphur, 
including monoclinic prismatic sulphur, which form when molten 
sulphur crystallises, can be kept unchanged for years between a 
microscope slide and cover-glass. Other metastable crystals which 
can be obtained and preserved are the yellow form of mercuric 
iodide which is stable only for a few hours, and the rhombohedral 
form of potassium nitrate, which may be kept for years. These 
substances when crystallising appear to follow Ostwald’s step rule, 
that when a change of form occurs, the form appearing is that which 
js accompanied by the smallest loss of free energy. Doubly- 
refracting cubic crystals of boracite found in salt deposits indicate 
that the boracite first crystallised in the cubic form far below its 
transition point, 265°. Miigge’s conclusion that the temperature 
rose locally to so high a point as this during crystallisation is not 
justified; more probably this substance also follows Ostwald’s 
rule, and separates first in the metastable cubic form. E. H. R. 


Thermo-kinetic Explanation for the Reciprocal Attraction 
of Colloidal Particles (A Possibility of Explaining Gravi- 
tation). Rosrerr Fricke (Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 
464—466).—A correction and an extension of the author’s previous 
paper (A., 1920, ii, 740). J. F.S. 


The Soaps as Protective Colloids for Colloidal Gold. 
Tuomas IREDALE (T., 1921, 119, 625—634). 


Colloid Chemical Aspects of the Theory of Indicators. 
G. Wrecner (Mitt. Lebensm. Hyg., 1920, 14, 216—227).—Many 
indicators are known to possess colloidal properties, being usually 
negatively charged suspensoids of which the degree of dispersion 
depends on the hydrogen-ion concentration. Congorubin in acid 
solution forms larger particles than in alkaline solution, and con- 
forms with Ostwald’s rule that increase in the size of the particles 
shifts the colour towards the blue end of the spectrum. Salts tend 
to give the blue colour, the effect increasing with the valency of the 
kation, in agreement with Schulze’s rule. With barium hydroxide 
the colour remains blue, since the influence of the bivalent positive 
ion is greater than that of the univalent negative ion. Emulsoids 
such as casein, gelatin, ete., exert a protective action similar to that 
on colloidal gold, which then behaves as a synthetic indicator. The 
“protein errors ’’ of indicators and their sensitisation by salts admit 
of explanation from this point of view. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Phthalate Buffers—Some Incompatibilities. Harpitr F. 
ZOLLER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 914—916).—When a 0-1% 
solution of pure crystal-violet (hexamethyltriaminotriphenylmethane 
chloride) was added to a set of Clark and Lubs buffer mixtures 
throughout the range P, 1-0 to 10-0 precipitation was found to 
occur in the zone Py 2-2 to 4-4, and the amount of precipitate 
settling out seemed to bear a direct relation to the amount of 
dissociated free phthalic acid present. This did not occur when 
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buffer solutions over a similar range were prepared from acetic, 
citric, tartaric, or propionic acids. The phenomenon is due to the 
formation of an additive compound of phthalic acid with the 
triphenylmethane dye. 

Impure lactalbumin in dilute concentration (0-01—0-001%) does 
not coagulate or flocculate at 60° in either citrate or acetate buffers, 
but it does in phthalate buffers over the range P;; 2-4 to 5-0. W.G. 


The Influence of Salts on Chemical Equilibria in Solution. 
J. N. Broénstep (T., 1921, 119, 574—592). 


Equilibria in Condensed Systems. ALFRED SCHULZE (Zeitsch, 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 388—416).—Vapour pressure measure. 
ments of mixtures of ethyl ether—benzene, benzene-chloroform, 
and acetone-ethyl ether, of various compositions, made at a 
series of temperatures show in the first two cases that the com. 
ponents enter into chemical combination in the molecular ratio 1 : 1, 
and these compounds exist in a dissociated condition in the mix. 
tures. The measurements for mixtures of ethyl ether—acetone show 
that acetone is a complex liquid. Calculation shows that at 20° 
it is bimolecular, whilst at 0° the molecule is very much more 
complex. The molecular constitution of the above-named mix- 
tures has been calculated by the aid of the law of mass action, 
and it is shown that from a knowledge of this composition the 
other physical properties of the mixtures may be calculated from 
the corresponding a of the components. This has been 
done for the specific heat and the molecular refraction, and the 
calculated values have been compared with the experimental 
values. A very good agreement between the two sets of values 
is found. J. F. 8. 


The Pressure Variation of the Equilibrium Constant in 
Dilute Solution. A. M. Witiiams (Trans. Faraday Soc., 192, 
16, 458—463).—The expression obtained by Planck for the varia- 
tion of the equilibrium constant of a reaction in dilute solution 
with pressure is 0 log K/OP=V,—V,/RT, where K is calculated 
for concentrations which are molar fractions of the total number 
of mols. present, including the solvent, and V,—V, denotes the 
volume change during the reaction. Rice (Trans. Faraday Soc., 
1917, 12, 318) obtained a similar expression, but his K referred 
to volume concentrations. An attempt to explain the discrepancy 
was made by Mazzucchelli (A., 1920, ii, 17), but the explanation 
offered by him is now shown to be untenable. It is shown that 
the er is due to the different interpretations put upon the 
term (V ) by Rice. Denoting Rice’s constant by K’, it is 
shown da 0 log K’/oP=0 log K/OP— X8, where 8 is the com- 
pressibility of the fluid and 3A is the change in the number of 
molecules involved in the reaction. An independent proof of the 
theorem from first principles is also presented. E. H. R. 


Theory of Chemical Affinity from the Point of View of 
Polar Dissociation and the Law of Mass Action. D. Reicsiy- 
STEIN (Zeiisch. physikal. Chem., 1921, 97, 257—303).—The normal 
potentials of the electrodes Te|Te,” and Te|Te’*** have been 
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experimentally determined at the ordinary temperature. From 


data obtained the following constants have been calculated : 


mle <— Te****= +0-558 volt and geraTe —> Te,’’=—0-827 volt. 
The above values are used to calculate the #.M.F. of the element 
Te\Te"***|Te,’’/Te and the value «e%=1-385 obtained which is 
termed shortly the polarity potential. The polar solubility product 
of the second order is given by A=(Te****)(Te,’’)?=6-2 x 10-* and 
the combination constant K. =(Te**’)(OH’)*/(TeO”)=2 x 10. 
The polar solubility product of the third order 
A,=(TeO,”)(Te,’’)?(H°)®=A.Ay,0/Ko9=3"4 x 10-7. 

The theory of chemical affinity is based on the following founda- 
tions. First, the total affinity of a chemical element, that is, the 
sum of its positive and negative affinities, has nothing to do with 
its position in the electrolytic potential series, and secondly, the 
polarity potential of a chemical element is a direct measure of its 
total affinity, and this is therefore a function of its polar solubility 
product. The following rules concerning the relationships of the 
normal potentials are deduced from experimental work. When 
the value of gexn is known for a given chemical element, the value 
of yea Will be found to lie in the direction of the less noble elements 
and vice versa. The author makes the assumption that the chemical 
edements, which occupy the same sub-group of the periodic system, 
have the same value for their polar solubility products of the 
frst order. When the electronic dissociation of an element J/, 
is considered in connexion with the polar dissociation thus: 
M,=—= M*+M’; M’ == M+, the chemical elements may be 
completely characterised by the three values A, 8, and ». These 
values are A=(M*)x(M’), 5=(M).(@)/M’, and p=M.(@). The 
positive, negative, and total affinity of a chemical element can be 
quantitatively represented by these three quantities. J. F. 8. 


An Apparatus for Registering Variations of a Gaseous 
Mass with Time. A. A. Guntz (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 918— 
920).—The apparatus which is figured and described consists essen- 
tially of a reaction vessel containing the gas the variations in 
volume of which is to be observed (for example in the reduction 
of an oxide by hydrogen), connected to a volumeter, having a 
nickel-chrome wire passing along its axis. Variations in volume 
are indicated by variations in the resistance of this wire as more 
or less of its length is free from the mercury. W. G. 


Kinetics of the Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. 
Fr. Bérkr and Fr. Scuaar (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 418—425).— 
Investigation of the velocity of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
in alkaline solution under different conditions shows that this 
reaction is of the first order. The velocity of the reaction is depen- 
dent on the concentration of the base, but independent of its 
nature, and appears to be conditioned solely by the concentration 
of the hydroxy] ion. z. B. &. 


The Speed of Reaction of Metallic Magnesium in Aqueous 
Solutions. Ant. Vyskocit (Chem. Listy, 1920, 14, 121—123, 
142—145, 166—171, 189—191).—On dissolving magnesium in 
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aqueous solutions of ammonium or neutral metallic salts, the water 
is first decomposed, a process which is catalysed by anions, par. 
ticularly chloridion; thereafter the velocity of reaction depends 
largely on the chemical character of the solution. The Nernst. 
Brunner equation is inapplicable. The views advanced by Kistia. 
kowsky (A., 1910, ii, 258) are upheld. Metallic magnesium can he 
rendered temporarily passive for certain reactions. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Some Physico-chemical Problems connected with the 
Stability of Explosives. Cyrit Norman HINSHELWoop (T. 
1921, 119, 721—734). 


The General Study of Catalysis. Marcren. Guicuarp (Bull, 
Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 212—214).—The author indicates lines 
of research on catalysis in heterogeneous media, which are desir. 
able in order that information may be obtained as to the mechanism 
of the action. W. G. 


Catalytic Action and Micellar Magnitude (Degree of Dis- 
persion). Antonio MapINAVEITIA and Fernanpo Dthz Acun. 
RECHE (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1921, 19, 124—135).—The authors have 
studied the relation between catalytic power and degree of disper. 
sion in the rate of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by colloidal 
gold solutions. By addition of suitable quantities of calcium 
chloride solution, gradual coagulation was effected as shown by 
colour changes in the metallic sol. Catalytic power was found to 
increase to a maximum, followed by a decline. The maximum 
catalytic power was observed when the gold sol was violet in 
colour. A similar result was obtained using dilute sulphuric acid 
as coagulant. The fact that catalytic power may sometimes increase 
with increasing micellar magnitude might be inferred from the fact 
that metallic ions on the one hand and macroscopic fragments of 
metal on the other possess little or no catalytic activity. An initial 
depression in catalytic power observed in these experiments is 
referred to the saturation of the liquid with oxygen in the early 
stages of the reaction. After previously saturating with oxygen, 
the initial value of K was lower and remained steady. G. W. R. 


Variations in the Catalytic Power of Colloidal Systems. 
ANTONIO DE GREGORIO RocasoLano (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1921, 19, 
114—124. Compare this vol., ii, 251).—The ageing of colloidal 
systems has been studied in the variations of their catalytic power. 
The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide was followed, using as 
catalyst platinum electrosols of different ages and of different 
concentrations. In all cases the catalytic power, expressed by 
the constant K for the unimolecular reaction, showed an initial 
increase followed by a gradual decrease. Similar results were 
obtained with palladium sols. ‘The initial increase of catalytic power 
with age was also shown in the case of the inversion of sucrose by 
invertase. The catalytic power of metallic sols is supposed to 
reside in the metal-oxygen complex and the initial increase in 
activity is attributed to an increase of oxygen concentration in the 


? 
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disperse phase. With progressive ageing, the degree of dispersion 
diminishes and the catalytic power passes through a maximum 
and declines. Certain indications of periodicity in the decline 
of catalytic power were obtained. G. W. R. 


Catalysis. XII. Some Induced Reactions and their 
Mechanism. Nit Ratan Duar (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 1074—1079. Compare this vol., ii, 36— 
37) A number of oxidations which are not readily brought about 
by oxygen directly, but are accelerated by the addition of a re- 
ducing agent which is easily oxidised by free oxygen, are described 
and discussed. Of these the oxidation of sodium arsenite by 
oxygen in the presence of sodium sulphite is an example. In this 
case sodium arsenite is not appreciably oxidised by oxygen, but 
sodium sulphite is; adding sodium sulphite to the arsenite acceler- 
ates the oxidation of the arsenite, but at the same time the oxidation 
of the sulphite is retarded. It is found in all cases that the sub- 
stance, in which the oxidation is induced, acts as a negative catalyst 
towards the substance which induces the oxidation. To explain 
this action, the author assumes that a complex of the two oxidisable 
substances must be formed and that of this complex the part 
composed of the less oxidisable substance is more easily oxidised. 


J. FS. 


Catalytic Oxidation of Ferrous Salts in Acid Solutions. 
RicHARD THOMAS and Epwarp THoomas WiiuiaMs (T., 1921, 119, 
749—758). 


Certain Catalytic Reactions. A. MatLHe (Caoutchouc et 
Guttapercha, 1920, 17, 10584—10585; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, 
i, 717).—Many syntheses effected by catalytic means are reversed 
at higher temperatures. The union of sulphur dioxide and oxygen 
which takes place readily at 400° in the presence of platinum black 
takes place more slowly at 500° on account of incipient reversal. 
cyloHexane, formed from benzene and hydrogen at 180° in the 
presence of nickel, decomposes again at 300°, forming benzene 
and hydrogen. Aldehydes and ketones give primary and secondary 
alcohols with hydrogen at 150—180° in the presence of nickel : 
these decompose again at 250° with the formation of aldehydes or 
ketones and hydrogen. The formation of amines from nitriles 
and hydrogen and the formation of nitriles from acids and ammonia 
are similarly reversible. Phenol and ethyl alcohol, in the presence 
of thorium oxide at 400°, give phenetole; at 460°, in presence of 
steam, the phenetole decomposes into phenol and ethyl alcohol. 

[With Dz Gopon].—A mixture of aniline and methyl alcohol 
gives, at 380—400° in the presence of aluminium and thorium 
oxides, dimethylaniline, which at 460—480°, in the presence of 
thorium oxide and steam, gives aniline and methyl alcohol. 


G. W. R. 


A Catalytic Method of Hydrogenation. Jan NivikreE (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 217—219).—The material to be hydro- 
genated is dissolved in a suitable solvent in a stout-walled bottle, 
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a small amount of a solution of palladium chloride or platinuy 
chloride is added to act as a catalyst, and then the calculatedf* 
amount of calcium hydride is added gradually, the flask being 
stoppered and well shaken. This method was successfully used 
for the reduction of benzaldehyde, nitrobenzene, and_benzylidene. 
acetone. W.G. 


Heterogeneous Catalysis and Adsorption. H. R. Krvyr 
and C. F. van Dutn (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 249—280).—The 
velocity of reaction in the case of certain chemical changes has 
been determined in the absence and in the presence of charcoal as 
an adsorbing agent. The velocities of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate, 
and of the sodium salt of methyl p-sulphobenzoate, the rate of 
fixation of bromine by sodium hydrogen p-sulphocinnamate, and 
the rate of decomposition of the sodium salts of p-sulphodibromo- 
hydrocinnamic acid are all diminished by the presence of charcoal, 
On the other hand, the reaction between potassium iodide and 
dibromopropionic acid is accelerated by the presence of charcoal. 

The adsorption of these reacting substances alone or in the 
presence of the products of reaction has been examined. In most 
cases the adsorption is favoured by the presence of the products 
of reaction, but the results do not permit of the deduction of any 
definite theory as to the kinetics of the reactions. The results 
show that heterogeneous catalysis is not entirely due to an increase 
in the active mass, consequent on an increase of the concentration 


in the limit layer. This increase in the concentration may be 
equally well accompanied by an increase or a diminution in the 
velocity of the reaction, according as the adsorbed reagents are in 
a more or a less advantageous position. The results are discussed 
in the light of the theories of Langmuir (A., 1917, ii, 19, 525) and 
of Harkins (A., 1917, ii, 238, 239) with which they are in accord. 
W. G. 


The Influencing of the Activity of Catalysts. II. Reduc- 
tion of Acid Chlorides to Alcohol and Ester. Karu W. Rosey. 
MUND, F. Zerzscue, and F. Heise (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 638- 
647).—In a previous communication (this vol., ii, 320) it has been 
shown that the catalytic reduction of acid chlorides can be s0 
influenced by the addition of suitable substances that it ceases at 
the aldehyde stage; it is now demonstrated that such control can 
be so exercised that it proceeds to the next stage, namely, the form- 
ation of alcohol (which reacts with the excess of acid chloride) to 
yield the ester. 

The reduction of benzoyl chloride by hydrogen and _ palladium 
in boiling xylene solution gives hydrocarbons of high boiling point 
(chiefly dibenzyl, about 45°/,), benzoic acid (16%), benzyl benzoate 
(15%), together with volatile substances such as toluene. Diminv- 
tion of the partial pressure of the: hydrogen increases the yield of 
ester from 15% to 37% and decreg.ses that of complex hydrocarbon: 
from 45% to 22%. The effect of specific addenda is described, the 
substances chosen being such as contain an element of varying 
valency; minute amounts of qitinoline alter the course of the 
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action completely, the product being benzyl alcohol containing 
mall amounts of benzaldehyde and dibenzyl ether, whereas 
hydrocarbons, benzoic acid, and benzyl benzoate are completely 
absent. Xanthone, on the other hand, has a purely quantitative 
eect, inducing a diminution in the production of complex hydro- 
carbons and an increase in acid and ester. The co-existence of 
the two latter substances is a result of the fission of the ester into 
acid and toluene under the influence of hydrogen. This action can 
be excluded by the addition of quinoline or, preferably, of toluene ; 
the effect is not due to a lowering of the temperature of reaction, 
ince it is very pronounced in the presence of xylene under the 
ame conditions. 

By a suitable combination of the actions of toluene and xanthone, 
siitable conditions are established for the production of ester as 
nain product of the reaction. The presence of the latter prevents 
the catalyst from bringing about the reduction of alcohol to hydro- 
carbon whilst allowing the conversion of the acid chloride to aldehydes 
andalcohol. Toluene behaves as anti-ferment towards the reductive 


ester fission. H. W. 


The Influencing of the Activity of Catalysts. III. Oxi- 
dative Catalytic Dehydrogenation of Alcohols. I. Kari W. 
ROoSENMUND and Fritz ZetzscuE (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1092—1098. 
(ompare this vol., ii, 320, and preceding abstract).—The catalytic 


oxidation of a primary alcohol may lead to the production of 
(l) aldehyde, (2) acid, (3) ether, and (4) condensation products. 
The reaction has been studied in the case of benzyl alcohol under 
conditions which do not necessitate vaporisation and with the 
object of limiting the scope of the change to the production of 
benzaldehyde. Benzyl alcohol gives only about a 3%, yield of 
the latter when oxidised by oxygen in boiling cumene solution, 
and this yield is not very greatly increased in the presence of copper, 
silver, magnesium, platinum, nickel, aluminium, zinc, antimony, 
a carbon. Amongst these almost equivalent catalysts, selective 
action can be induced in the cases of copper, nickel, and silver by 
the suitable addition of quinoline, the production of benzaldehyde 
being favoured in the case of copper and of ether and condensation 
products in the cases of nickel and silver, thus affording an example 
of the transformation of slightly active catalysts into powerful and 
specific substances. The dehydrogenating action of catalytically 
excited oxygen and of nitro-groups is additive; the latter are 
preferably introduced in the form of m-dinitrobenzene. The best 
yields of aldehydes from alcohols are obtained by the catalytic 
oxidation of an equimolecular mixture of alcohol, quinoline, and 
n-dinitrobenzene in cumene solution in the presence of copper. 


H. W. 


Mass-spectra and Atomic Weights. A Lecture delivered 
before the Chemical Society on April 7, 1921. By Francis 
Wn11am Aston (T., 1921, 119, 677—687). 

VOL. CXX. ii. 15 
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Diameter of the Atoms. WitHEeLM H. WEsTPHAL (Zeitsch, 
Physik, 1921, 4, 254—256).—A theoretical paper in which on the 
basis of Rankine’s explanation of the difference between the radij 
of the inactive gases and the halogens as found by Bragg from the 
crystal structure method and those found by the viscosity method, 
the author shows that it is possible to calculate the constants of the 
repulsion law (A., 1920, ii, 679). The values of log,)a-+-8 are plotted 
against log,,a/ry where a is the radius of the molecule and 27, the 
smallest distance between the molecules. The curves are practically 
straight lines in both cases. J. FS. 


Theory of Valency. I. The Behaviour of Decolorised 
Magenta Solutions. II. The Configuration of Benzene and 
the Organic Hydroxyl Group. Juiius Gnezpa (Rev. Chim, 
1921, 1, 17—23, 33—40).—Organic substances of many widely 
varying types (amides, amines, amino-acids, cyanogen compounds, 


aldehydes, proteins, etc.) generate a red colour with magenta wili 


solutions which have been decolorised by means of sodium suiphite 
or magnesium metal, the development of the colour usually taking 
place more easily when magnesium is the decolorising agent than 
when sodium sulphite is used. In certain instances, a colour is 
developed with magnesium—magenta solutions whilst no colour is 
formed with sulphite—-magenta solutions. In order to explain these 
and similar facts, the author develops a theory of valency in which 
oxygen is considered to possess, besides its two principal valencies, 
two stronger and two weaker subsidiary valencies, which, in certain 
circumstances, radiate “‘ ponderable or imponderable ’’ matter into 
the surrounding space and may bring about reoxidation of the 
decolorised solution. 

In the second paper, the author develops formule for various 
compounds in accordance with this theory. C. K. 1. 


Theory of Ammonium Salts and Co-ordination Com- 
pounds in Organic Chemistry. Jean Piccarp and Jzax 
Henri Darpet (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 406—417).—The authors 
discuss the central and co-ordination formule for ammonium 
chloride and similar compounds, and demonstrate that the hypo- 
thesis of the central formula, which has lost ground in inorganic 
chemistry, receives even less support from organic chemistry. 
A doubly-linked atom often occupies two co-ordination places, this 
being the only explanation possible for the isomerism of fumaric and 
maleic acids or of the oximes. On the other hand, it may readily 
be assumed that a doubly-linked radicle may be displaced by another 
radicle from one of its co-ordination positions and yet remain doubly 
linked electronically. According to this view, if the number of 
radicles grouped round the central element of a compound is smaller 
than the co-ordination number of such element, the latter is co- 
ordinately unsaturated. 

In support of the above theory, it is pointed out (1) that ethylene 
is co-ordinately unsaturated, giving with water a crystalline com- 
pound differing from alcohol, and (2) that liquid ethylene and 
liquid hydrogen chloride are miscible in all proportions with develop- 
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ment of heat. The central formula is rendered applicable to 
‘Boxonium and iodonium salts only by the introduction of arbitrary 
hypotheses, and becomes quite inadmissible as a means of expressing 
carbonium salts of the type described by Kehrmann and Effront 
(this vol., i, 348), for the reason that an element of the fourth group 
of the periodic system can only be quadrivalent. 

As regards saturation, compounds may be divided into four 
dasses : (1) Those unsaturated both electronically and co-ordinately, 
sich as the unstable compounds, ferrous chloride, sulphur dioxide, 
nitrosobenzene, and triphenylmethyl. (2) Those unsaturated 
dectronically, but saturated co-ordinately. Inorganic compounds 
of this type are often highly stable; there are but few organic com- 


€ and# pounds in this class, and potassium ferrocyanide, the additive 
Chim. @ compound of triphenylmethyl and ether, may be cited. (3) Com- 
videly § pounds electronically saturated but co-ordinately unsaturated : silver 
yunds, # chloride, calcium chloride, sulphur trioxide, ammonia, etc.; also 


‘aniline, dimethylaniline, nitrobenzene, p-benzoquinone, p-benzo- 


iphite f quinonedi-imine and its hydrochloride, quinol, acetone, probably 
aking § ll unsaturated hydrocarbons and their derivatives, ete. (4) Com- 
than § pounds saturated from both points of view : cryolite, salts of metals 
ur is vith their maximum valencies and with water of crystallisation, 
ur ls # methane, carbon tetrachloride, etc. 

these § The cases of the atoms of nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, oxygen, and 


platinum are discussed, and the conclusion is drawn that the 
co-ordination positions are pre-existent in the atom. T. H. P. 


Graphical Methods (Nomograms) for Chemical Calcu- 
lations. J. Basrnt (Anal. Assoc. Quim. Argentina, 1921, 9, 
343).—In the calculation of results which are functions of two 
or more variables, graphical methods (nomograms) may be con- 
veniently employed. Two nomograms are developed. One is for 
the estimation of urea in urine, using the formula 0-07477= 
//10:273/7' where a is the number of grams of urea per thousand, 
l the volume of nitrogen in c.c., and 7’, the absolute temperature. 
The other nomogram is for the evaluation of log a/a—z in the study 
of unimolecular reactions. G. W. R. 


ype- 

nic § Apparatus for Filtration in Anhydrous or Indifferent Gases. 
stry. § ArtuR Wotrram (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 857—859).—The apparatus 
this § was primarily designed in connexion with the work of Steinkopf 
and § and his co-workers (this vol., i, 404) on the addition of cyanogen 
ily § bromide to compounds of arsenic; it allows the preparation, 


filtration, and desiccation of a substance in a single operation and 
with complete exclusion of moisture. The reaction vessel consists 
of a round-bottomed flask provided with a tubulus in one side which 
permits the attachment of a dropping funnel into which a dried gas 
can be passed as required. The accurately-ground neck of the 
flask presses a hardened filter-paper against a perforated porcelain 


lene § disk placed in a filter-tube similar to those used with Gooch crucibles, 
om-§ the junction between the tube and flask being made by a rubber 
and § ring. The narrow end of the filter-tube is attached by a two-holed 
lop: f rubber stopper to a separating funnel, the other hole allowing a 
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connexion to be made to the exhaust pump. The whole apparatus 
is mounted in a slightly inclined position and the reacting substances 
are mixed in the flask; it is then brought into a vertical position 
whereby the reaction mixture flows on to the filter-paper and the 
precipitate is filtered by suction. The filtrate is run off from the 
larger funnel and the necessary wash liquid is introduced through 
the smaller one. The precipitate is ultimately dried by aspiratin 
a current of dry air or other suitable gas through it. H. W. 


High Vacuum Methods in Chemistry. M. VoLmER (Zeitsch, 
angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 149—151).—The mercury vapour pump 
has a very high efficiency, and, when used in conjunction with a 
water-pump, is capable of reducing the pressure in a vessel of 
1 litre capacity to 0'1—0°01 mm. within a few seconds. The pump 
may be used for distillations under low pressure, molecular weight 
determinations, thermal decompositions, ete. W. P.S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Colour and Molecular Formula of Water and Ice. I. E£. 
ToMKINSON (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 205—208).—The theories 
as to the colour of water and ice are reviewed. The colour has been 
supposed to be due to selective absorption, to scattering by suspended 
particles, to a sky-effect, and (in the case of sea-water) to organic 
matter in solution. The first and fourth explanations are believed 
to cover all the facts. J. R. P. 


The Atomic Weight of Chlorine in some Minerals. (MLL2) 
IRENE CurRIE (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1025—1028).—The atomic 
weight of chlorine derived from three different minerals was deter- 
mined. The values obtained for chlorine derived from a sample of 
sodalite (sodium aluminium chlorosilicate) from Canada, and from 
a sample of calcium chlorophosphate from Norway agree with the 
value for chlorine from sea-water. The value, 35-60, for chlorine 
from a sample of sodium chloride from a desert region in Central 
Africa was slightly high. W. G. 


The Theory of Electrochemical Chlorate and Perchlorate 
Formation. N. V. S. Kyress and H. Patrrereman (T'rans. 
Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, 402—433).—This paper, which is the out- 
come of a series of investigations undertaken to obtain data of 
importance for the technical control of the electrolytic chlorate 
and perchlorate process, is divided into three parts. 

Part I records the results of conductivity measurements of 
solutions of sodium chlorate, mixtures of chloride and chlorate, 
perchlorate, and mixtures of chlorate and perchlorate and also the 
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sults of experiments on the dynamics of the conversion of hypo- 
chlorite into chlorate. The conductivity of sodium chlorate was 
determined in solutions containing from 100 to 600 grams per litre 
between 20° and 80° at 10° intervals, and at higher temperatures 
than 40° the concentration was increased to 750 grams per litre. 
for a given concentration, the increase of conductivity with tempera- 
tue is approximately linear. At constant temperature, the con- 
ductivity—concentration curve passes through a maximum which 
at 20° is at 530 and at 60° is at 600 grams per litre. The conduc- 
tivities of a wide range of mixed sodium chloride-sodium chlorate 
wlutions were determined between 20° and 80°. In general, with 
onstant chloride, an increase of chlorate concentration at any 
temperature lowers the conductivity, whilst an increase of chloride 
with constant chlorate raises the conductivity, except at higher 
concentrations, where an increase of either salt lowers the con- 
ductivity. The conductivities of a limited range of mixed sodium 
prchlorate and chlorate solutions were determined between 20° 
and 60°, whilst pure sodium perchlorate solutions were examined 
oly at 20° and 60° in concentrations up to 1100 grams per litre. 
The conductivity of perchlorate falls off considerably at higher 


concentrations. 
The formation of chlorate from hypochlorite is represented by 


the equations 

OCI’ +2HOCI—Cl0,’ +2H*+-2Cl’ 

20CIl’ +2H* +2Cl’=2HOCI-+-2Cl’ 
the net result being the disappearance of three hypochlorite ions 
with formation of one of chlorate and two of chloride. The second 
raction is practically instantaneous, and the first, although 
apparently termolecular, follows a unimolecular course, since the 
concentration of hypochlorous acid remains constant. The velocity 
constant, k’=1/t log, a/a—x, where a and x refer to concentration 
of NaOCl only, was determined between 40° and 80° for different 
concentrations of hypochlorous acid. The velocity constant 
increases with increasing concentration of HOCI. The velocity is 
proportional to the square of the hypochlorous acid concentration, 
hence k’ /[ HOCI}?=a constant k. From 60° to 80° k may be repre- 
sented by the formula k=e%%+005, hut at lower temperatures this 
formula gives too high results. 

Experiments are described in which the attempt was made to 
measure the ohmic resistance and electrode potentials of chlorate 
and perchlorate cells, but the exact nature of the #.M.F. and 
resistances measured cannot be interpreted. 

II. Chlorate Formation.—The theory of chlorate formation in the 
chlorate cell and the sources of loss of efficiency are discussed. In 
the cell, working normally, an equilibrium is set up in which the 
hypochlorite formed by the current is equal to that which is being 
changed to chlorate by the reaction OCI’ +-2HOCI—Cl0,’+2H’*+2CI’. 
Loss of efficiency may be due to reduction of the oxidised product 
by cathodic hydrogen or to evolution of anodic oxygen. The 
former is probably negligible in technical cells; the latter may be 
due to discharge of hydroxy] ions, of chlorate ions, or of hypochlorite 
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ions. It is concluded that the discharge of hypochlorite ions is the 
principal cause of loss of efficiency, the reaction taking place accord. 
ing to the equation 20Cl’+-H,O=2HOCI-+0. The loss of efficiency 
may be determined by estimating the quantity of oxygen in the cell 
gases. It was shown experimentally that, as the hypochlorite-ion 
concentration was increased by adding sodium hydroxide to a 
normally running cell to suppress the hypochlorous acid (which has 
an extremely low dissociation constant), the percentage of oxygen 
evolved increased in approximately linear proportion to the sodium 
hypochlorite concentration. The percentage of oxygen evolved 
decreased when the current density was increased, and vice versa, 
but after a time tended to return to its original value. An equation 
is deduced for expressing the efficiency of the cell in terms of hypo. 
chlorite concentration and temperature, and the constants of the 
equation are calculated from experimental results. The energy 
efficiency of the cell is also discussed. 

III. Perchlorate Formation—The theory of electrolytic per. 
chlorate formation from chlorate put forward by Oechsli (A., 1904, 
ii, 22), and the alternative views of Bennett and Mack (A., 1917, 
ii, 199), are reviewed. The latter view rejects Oechsli’s theory of 
chlorate-ion discharge and postulates direct oxidation of chlorate 
by active anodic oxygen. The present authors cannot uphold 
Bennett and Mack’s objections to the discharge of chlorate ions, 
but, on the other hand, the mechanism of perchlorate formation 
from the discharged ions proposed by Oechsli appears unneces- 
sarily complicated. Probably the reaction is similar to that of 
persulphate formation, thus :—O,ClIO—-+—OCIO,=—[0,ClO—},; 
[O,ClO—],+H,O=0,Cl0-OH+O,CIOH. Contrary to what is 
generally stated, high efficiency can be obtained at as high a tempera- 
ture as 60° if the current density is sufficiently great. It is shown 
that chloride may be produced during the electrolysis of chlorate, 
possibly by the reaction 4HClIO,—3HCIO,-+-HCl. The amount of 
chloride formation increases with temperature, but may be largely 
prevented by the presence of chromate. The energy consumed in 
the perchlorate cell is discussed. E. H. BR. 


Preparation of Fluorine from Molten Potassium Hydrogen 
Fluoride. Frreprich Meyer and W. Sanpow (Ber., 1921, 54, 
[B], 759—766).—The method is a development of that proposed 
recently by Argo, Mathers, Humiston, and Anderson (A., 1919, 
ii, 333). 

The apparatus consists of a cylinder of Acheson graphite which 
acts as crucible and cathode. It is closely surrounded by a copper 
cylinder which is electrically heated. The anode is of Acheson 
graphite, and is made wider at the lower than at the upper end; 
at the former, six vertical grooves are cut into it to increase the 
amount of surface exposed. The diaphragm is composed of 4 
copper cylinder to the lower end of which four conical copper rings 
are successively attached and, finally, a reversed ring fastened to a 
horizontal piece of copper foil. Details as to structure and insula- 
tion are given. Potassium hydrogen fluoride, which forms a cleat 
mobile molten mass at 240°, is used as electrolyte, this being found 
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preferable to mixtures of the substance with sodium fluoride, sodium 
hydrogen fluoride, lead fluoride, or strontium fluoride by reason 
of its greater homogeneity and smaller evolution of hydrogen 
fuoride. The crucible is slowly heated to a temperature not 
exceeding 250°, and, since the molten salt obstinately retains traces 
of water, the electrolysis is commenced with a small current, which 
is continued until the impurity has been completely decomposed, 
after which the electrolysis proper is commenced. When the bath 
has been in use for some time, the temperature may be increased to 
270°, but it is not advisable to go beyond this point, as the gas is 
then liable to carry solid matter with it, and thus to cause a stoppage 
of the tubes, a leakage of fluorine into the hydrogen, and con- 
sequent explosion. For the same reason, when disconnecting the 
apparatus it is necessary to ensure the escape of the hydrogen before 
dismantling. 

The fluorine evolved at the beginning of an experiment contains 
considerable quantities of ozone, which practically disappears after 
me-half to three-quarters of an hour. Any volatilised hydrogen 
fuoride can be removed quantitatively by passage over granular 
sodium fluoride. The anode is very slightly attacked, and the gas 
contains not more than 0-2°%, of carbon tetrafluoride. The current 
yield is more than 75°, of that theoretically possible. H. W. 


The Number of Molecules per Cubic Centimetre of Oxygen 
obtained by the Dispersion. C. SrArescu (Bull. Acad. Sci. 
Roumaine, 1920, 6, 164—167).—The value of 2-73 10" at S.T.P. 
isdeduced by an application of Drude’s formule. J. R. P. 


Tellurium Tetraiodide. A. Damiens (Compt. rend., 1921, 
172, 1105—1107. Compare this vol., ii, 110, 257).—Tellurium 
tetraiodide may readily be prepared in a pure state by heating 
fnely powdered tellurium with an excess of iodine and allowing 
the mixture to cool slowly. The tetraiodide crystallises out and 
the excess of iodine may be extracted with carbon tetrachloride. 
Ifa further purification is desired, the product is heated in a sealed 
tube for several hours at 150—160°. So prepared, tellurium tetra- 
iodide has m. p. 280°; D 5-05. Above 100°, it readily dissociates 
into tellurium and iodine. The tetraiodide serves as a useful 
starting material for the preparation of numerous derivatives of 
tellurium. W. G. 


Graphitic Acid—a Colloidal Oxide of Carbon. Geo. A. 
Huterr and O. A. Netson (Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1920, 
37, 425—439. Compare A., 1916, ii, 31).—The flakes of graphitic 
acid are shown by the use of polarised light to have a colloidal 
structure; this view is supported by the fact that the vapour 
pressure curves of graphitic acid are continuous. It is suggested 
that the substance is a solid oxide of carbon, having the probable 
formula C,0 or C,,0,. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Silicon Hydrides. X. Compounds containing Nitrogen. 
ALrrEeD Stock and Kari Somreskt (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 740—758). 
—Chlorosilane and ammonia react in the gaseous phase at the 

15* 
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ordinary temperature with formation of ammonium chloride, the §; 


change occurring most simply in the presence of excess of the 
former and leading to the quantitative production of trimonosilyl. 


amine, N(SiHs)3, m. p. —105-6°, D-® 0-895, b. p. 52°, tensions §jirec 


0-1 mm. —80°; 0-5 mm. —70°; 10 mm. —65°; 2 mm. —60°; 
3mm. —55°; 5mm. —50°; 7 mm. —45-0°; 10 mm. —40°; 14 mn. 
—35-0°; 21 mm. —29-4°; 29mm. —24-4°; 38 mm. —20-4°; 52 mm. 
—14-4°; 65 mm. —11-0°; 89 mm. —4-2°; 109 mm. 0°; 137 mm. 
+5-0°; 172 mm. 10°; 212 mm. 15-0°. It is a spontaneously in. 


flammable liquid which is stable in the absence of air, and is vigor. J; 


ously decomposed by water, N(SiH,),-+-6H,O=3Si0, +NH,+9H,, 
Its vapour density corresponds with the simple formula, N(SiH,),. 
It does not combine with hydrogen chloride or monochlorosilane. 
A homogeneous substance could not be isolated from the product 
of the action of monochlorosilane and an excess of ammonia. The 
chlorine is immediately converted into ammonium chloride, whilst 
the silicon remains primarily in the form of volatile compounds in 


the gaseous phase. The initial product is chiefly dimonosilylamine, §* 


NH(SiH,),, probably admixed with the corresponding tri- and mono- 
amines. The diamine is only comparatively stable in the dilute 
gaseous condition, and decomposes gradually according to the 
equation NH(SiH,),—SiH,+SiH,-NH. The latter cannot exist in 
the unimolecular form, and condenses rapidly to the solid poly- 
meride, (SiH,;NH)z. To a smaller extent, evolution of ammonia 
occurs in accordance with the scheme : 


SiH,-NH, —> NH(SiH,), —> N(SiH5)s. 

The composition of the final residue corresponds with that of aj} 
mixture of (SiH,-NH)z and N(SiH,)s. 

Dichlorosilane reacts with an excess of ammonia at the ordinary 

temperature in accordance with the scheme SiH,Cl,+3NH,= 

2N re gpd yo H. Since the latter compound polymerises imme- 


diately, only the excess of ammonia remains in the gaseous phase. 
Reaction does not proceed quantitatively, which is probably 
explained to a great extent by the fact that the products separate 
in the solid condition and the intermediate substances thus become 
covered by layers of material which shield them from the further 
action of the ammonia. The polymeride, (SiH,:NH)z, is a white 
substance resembling silicic acid. The value of x is certainly very 
considerable, since examination of the compound produced in 
benzene solution showed x=7—8; the residue obtained by evapora- 


tion of the solvent was, however, a viscous liquid which only slowly }} 


passed into the solid, doubtless more highly polymerised, condition. 
The polymeride is decomposed by sodium hydroxide solution, 
SiH,-NH +2H,0=Si0,+2H,+NHsg, the same change being more 
slowly brought about by water. 

In general, the compounds containing nitrogen exhibit a close 
analogy to the corresponding substances containing oxygen. 
Thus, the conversion of NH,*SiH, into NH(SiH3), in the presence 
of an excess of ammonia is paralleled by the formation of O(SiH;), 
and not SiH,-OH by the action of an excess of water on mono- 
chlorosilane; the conversion of the volatile unimolecular SiH,0 


great 
heate 
suddi 
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into (SiH,O)z is similar to that of SiH,:-NH into (SiH,-NH)z, and 

ifords a further example of the remarkable tendency towards 
lymerisation of substances which contain but few hydrogen atoms 
directly united to silicon. 

;§ The behaviour towards gaseous hydrogen chloride is remarkable ; 

.§nono-, di-, and tri-silylamines are smoothly and quantitatively 

. transformed into monochlorosilane and ammonium chloride. With 

. the solid polymeride, (SiH,:NH):z, the action, SiH,;-NH-+3HCl+- 


in- #SiH,Cl,+_NH,Cl, occurs more slowly and passes through several 


-Bintermediate phases. The ready replaceability of the Si-N group 
2 §by Si-halogen appears to be quite general with silicon compounds. 
H. W. 


The Solubility of Different Potassium Salts in Mixtures of 
Water and Alcohol. M. Pierratr (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
\041—1043).—The solubility in aqueous alcohol of varying strengths 
at 14° and the electrical conductivity of solutions containing the 
ame weight of salt in the same volume of water have been deter- 
nined for potassium hydrogen tartrate, potassium perchlorate, 
-Jpotassium platinichloride, potassium silicofluoride, and potassium 
wbaltinitrite. W. G. 


inj Decomposition of Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, and 
-JAniline Hydrogen Sulphates and Potassium Binoxalate and 
Tetraoxalate by Solvents. Tu. Saparirscuka (Ber. Deut. 
pharm. Ges., 1921, 31, 183—198).—The crystallisation of aqueous 
wlutions of potassium, sodium, ammonium, or aniline hydrogen 
sulphates results in the formation to a greater or lesser degree of 
the normal salt and the free acid. ‘Thus pure potassium sulphate 
vas deposited from a solution of pure potassium hydrogen sulphate, 


= vhilst a mixture of the normal and acid salts was obtained in the 


-Jother cases. The addition of alcohol to an aqueous solution of 
.|%dium hydrogen sulphate caused the precipitation of the pure 
normal salt. The precipitate obtained in a similar way with 
ammonium hydrogen sulphate solutions contained 60—70°% of the 
tormal salt. The prolonged extraction of the dry hydrogen sul- 
phates with alcohol in a Soxhlet apparatus likewise resulted in the 
rmoval of an excess quantity of the acid, leaving a residue of the 
yjormal sulphates in the case of the potassium and sodium salts, 
injand a mixture in the case of the ammonium and aniline salts. The 

-Jextraction of potassium tetraoxalate with ether and alcohol resulted 
ily. a similar decomposition into free acid and a residue of binoxalate, 


[the latter being unchanged by the further action of the solvents. 
G. F. M. 


Dissolved Gases in Glass. Epwarp W. WAsHBURN, FRANK 
P. Foorrrr, and Eimer N. Buntine (Univ. Ill. Bull. 18, 1920).—All 
varieties of glass contain dissolved gases which are evolved, with 
‘Isteat effervescence and expansion of the glass, when the latter is 
heated at atmospheric pressure in a vacuum furnace and then 
"Puddenly connected to a large vacuum chamber. The amount and 

omposition of the dissolved gas varies with the type of glass and 


onditions of manufacture. In three types of glass examined the 
15*—2 
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gases at NV.7'.P. measured 0-2 to 2-0 times the volume of the glass 
itself. Carbon dioxide, oxygen, and nitrogen (in varying amounts) 
were the chief constituents. The apparatus used is fully described 
and illustrated. [See also J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, June.] 

A. B. §. 


Positive-ray Analysis of Magnesium. A. J. Dempster 
(Science, 1920, 52, 559. Compare Physical Rev., 1918, 11, 316)— 
When a magnesium anode is heated to vaporise it slightly, three 
isotopes of atomic weight respectively 24, 25, and 26 appear in 
amounts proportionally 6:1: 1, giving an average atomic weight 
of 24-375 as compared with the chemically determined value, 24-36, 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Electromotive Behaviour of Magnesium. I. A. Smits and 
R. Pu. Beck (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 
975—976).—As a preliminary to the investigation of the electro- 
motive behaviour of magnesium and magnesium mercury alloys, 
which on the whole resemble aluminium and the aluminium mercury 
alloys in this respect (compare A., 1920, ii, 579, this vol., ii, 
371), the melting point-composition diagram of alloys of mag- 
nesium and mercury has been determined over the whole range 
of compositions. The diagram indicates the presence of the con- 
pounds MgHg,, MgHg, Mg,Hg,, Mg,Hg, Mg,Hg, and _ possibly 
Mg,Hg;. In order to ascertain what corrections must be applied 
in the concentration for the mercury existing in the vapour phase, 
the vapour tension of the different mixtures up to 50°% mercury 
has been determined using a glass spring indicator. The results, 
of which no details are given, indicate that up to this concentration 
the vapour tensions are very small, even at the melting point of 
the alloy. J. F. 8. 


The Theory of Smelting. II. Equilibria between Pairs 
of Metals and Sulphur. I. The System: Copper-Lead- 
Sulphur. W. Guerrier and K. L. Meissner (Metall & Er, 
1921, 18, 145—152).—In a former paper it was shown by Guertler 
(tbid., 1920, 17, 192) that when sulphur is added to a mixture of 
copper and lead, cuprous sulphide is first formed, then lead sulphide, 
and finally cupric sulphide, and these relations were shown on 4 
triangular diagram. In this diagram the ternary system is divided 
into three partial systems, (a) Pb—Cu-Cu,S; (6) Pb—Cu,S—PbS, 
and (c) Cu,S-PbS-S. Thermal and microscopic examination has 
now been made of a number of mixtures corresponding with points 
in each of these partial systems. Each pair of constituents in the 
first partial ternary system shows incomplete miscibility, and conse- 
quently an area of incomplete miscibility would be expected in the 
ternary system, with three separate phases. Actually only two 
layers are formed, the upper consisting essentially of cuprous 
sulphide, the lower being an emulsion of lead and copper in which 
the lead shows a pronounced tendency to liquate downwards. 
Through this emulsion formation, copper and lead can be made 
practically completely miscible by addition of 1—1-5°% of sulphur. 
Addition of lead to the Cu-Cu,S system extends the miscibility gap. 
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In the partial system Pb-Cu,S—PbS, a miscibility gap extends 
almost up to the Cu,S—PbS line. In absence of free lead, that is, 
on the Cu,S—PbS line, there is no gap, but eutectic mixtures only 
are formed. In the third partial system, Cu,S—PbS-S, it was 
expected that the line PbS—CuS would correspond with a quasi- 
binary series of mixtures, but, owing to the dissociation of cupric 
sulphide into cuprous sulphide and sulphur on melting, equilibrium 
was established between lead sulphide, cuprous sulphide, and an 
apparently ternary crystalline phase. Mixtures richer in sulphur 
were not further investigated. E. H. R. 


Possibility of Separating Mercury into its Isotopic Forms 
by Centrifuging. J. H. J. Poote (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 
318 —822).—In a centrifuge running at 60,000 revolutions per 
minute a difference of density of mercury of 1} parts per 1000, due 
toseparation of the isotopes, should be produced. With liquid neon, 
a difference of 10° should be obtained. J. R. P. 


The Physical Properties of Mercury. Atrrep ScHULzE 
(Zeitsch. Metallkunde, 1921, 13, 105—113, 139—148).—A review of 
the literature dealing with the determination of the magnitudes of 
the physical properties of mercury, grouped under the headings 
mechanical, thermal, electrical and magnetic, and optical. 

KE. H. R. 


Action of Sodium Sulphide on Ferric Oxide. J. C. Wirt 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 734—740).—When ferric oxide is 
treated with an excess of sodium sulphide, a black, amorphous 
substance is formed. On removing most of the remaining sodium 
sulphide and adding water, a brilliant green solution is produced. 
The results obtained on studying the solution indicate that the 
colour is due to a colloid and not to a true solution of some iron 
compound, The exact composition of the disperse phase has not 
been determined, but apparently it contains neither sulphur nor 
sodium in chemical combination. The colloid is reversible. It is 
precipitated by a relatively large amount of sodium sulphide, and 
is regenerated when the precipitating agent is removed. Sodium 
sulphide acts also as a protecting agent. The sol can only exist 
in the presence of a small amount of the sulphide. When the last 
trace is removed, either by dialysis or by oxidation, the colloid is 
precipitated. By drawing air through the sol until the sulphide 
is oxidised to sulphate a new sol is prepared. This is brown in 
colour and apparently consists of colloidal hydrated ferric oxide. 
The iron compound is eventually precipitated, although it may 
remain colloidal for a long time. The green sol contains less than 
0-07 gram of iron per litre, and cannot be dialysed in the presence 
of air. It is therefore exceedingly difficult to determine the exact 
composition of the disperse phase. J.F.S. 


The Constitution of Smalt. A. Dusorn (Compt. rend., 1921, 
172, 972—974).—Using the method previously described (A., 1892, 
1161, 1286), the author has produced deep blue cobalt compounds 
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similar to smalt. The first had the composition K,0,CoO,3Si0, 
and the second the composition KCl,K,0,CoO,4Si0,. W.G. 


The Introduction of Silicic Acid into the Nucleus of Com- 
plex Compounds. Roserr Scuwarz and Hans Bavuscn (Ber, 
1921, 54, [B], 802—813).—The idea has been occasionally ex. 
pressed that silicic acid is present in natural minerals, particularly 
those containing aluminium, in the complex form rather than as 
the simple silicate, but very little experimental evidence on the 
point has been brought forward. It is now shown, however, that 
silica very readily enters the cobaltammine complex, thus sup. 
porting the possibility of the hypothesis mentioned above. 

Chloropentamminocobalt chloride and hexamminecobalt chloride 
react smoothly and without formation of by-products when mixed 
with solutions of homogeneous, crystalline sodium silicate in per. 
fectly definite proportions and concentrations of solution. With 
the first-named, chlorotriamminotetrasilicatocobalt, 

Cl : 
(H,N) D>Co<} $404, 

is formed as a reddish-violet, neutral precipitate which when moist 
has plastic properties resembling clay. Under the microscope, it 
appears to be non-crystalline. It decomposes above 120°, with 
the formation of cobalt tetrasilicate : [Co(NH ),CISi,O,]—CoSi,0,+ 
3NH,+Cl. It is stable towards water or cold, dilute hydrochloric 
acid, but is decomposed by the latter in boiling solution with 
quantitative separation of silicic acid. It is also decomposed by 
hot, concentrated sodium hydroxide solution. Under similar con- 
ditions, hexamminecobalt chloride give a mixture of silicatotetr- 
amminecobalt chloride, [Co(N H3),Si,O,]|Cl, and silicatotetramminecobalt 
silicate, [Co(NH3),Si,0,],Si0,;. The former is most conveniently 
prepared by the use of a large excess of the Juteo-chloride and 
forms a yellowish-orange precipitate, very sparingly soluble in 
water. It is readily decomposed by dilute mineral acids, or even 
by acetic acid, with complete elimination of silica and in this respect 
resembles the carbonato-complex salts. It decomposes when 
heated, with production of cobalt tetrasilicate. The latter is ob- 
tained when a relatively large excess of sodium silicate is employed, 
and is of particular interest, since it represents the first synthetic 
silicato-silicate. It is a yellow powder. The analytical separation 
of the nuclear and acid silicic acid has not yet been accomplished 
and the distribution therefore appears at first sight to be arbitrary, 
but is justified by the behaviour of the two compounds described 
previously, in each of which the silicic acid accumulates in the 
nucleus and by the observation that simple metasilicates are in- 
variably formed by the action of sodium metasilicate on metallic 
salts unless complex formation occurs. The behaviour towards heat 
also differs from that of the above compounds, which yield pure 
cobalt tetrasilicate, whilst this one gives a non-homogeneous, 
greyish-blue product. 

The tendency of silicic acid to form complex compounds is particu- 
larly shown by the formation of the substance [Co(NH,),Si,O,]OH, a 
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dull orange-yellow precipitate, instead of the silicate, [Co(NH,),],SiOx, 


G. “Jby the action of the free luteo-base with dioxodisiloxane. 


The requisite pure sodium silicate is prepared by fusing the 
calculated quantities of sodium carbonate and powdered quartz 
in a platinum crucible at 1100° and allowing the product to cool 
very slowly. H. W. 


Action of Sodium Carbonate on Chrome Alum Solutions. 
L. Mecnrer (J. Soc. Leather Trades Chem., 1921, 5, 103—111).— 
(hrome alum solutions undergo hydrolysis and the basic chromic 
alts so formed polymerise under the action of heat and more 
Jowly on keeping. The neutralisation of the sulphuric acid formed 
by hydrolysis by the sodium carbonate, is accompanied by the 
liberation of carbon dioxide, and this is expelled from the solution 
by increase of temperature or agitation. The degree of ionisation 
of the carbon dioxide is influenced by the liquor in which it is 
produced. Precipitation is due to the sodium carbonate acting as 
aneutralising agent and also as a coagulating agent on the colloidal 
wlutions of the chromium hydroxide or the polymerised basic 
chromium salts. D. W. 


The Tempering of Brasses containing Tin. Lton GuUILLET 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1038—1041).—The special constituent 
which occurs in brasses with tin, when the percentage of tin is 
sufficiently high, has the effect, when the tempering is such that 
this constituent goes into solution, of considerably improving the 
mechanical properties of the alloy. Thermal anomalies appear 
with the special constituent, which possesses the same transformation 
as the 8-constituent of bronzes. This constituent dissolves at 350° 
in the 8-constituent of brasses. If the alloy contains lead, this 
does not disappear in the tempering. Tempering at 600° con- 
siderably improves alloys containing this constituent, there being a 
marked increase in the breaking strain, the resilience, and the 


hardness. W. G. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Antimony. Analysis of 
Antimony Bromide. H. H. Wittarp and R. K. McALPINE 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 797—-818).—In an all-glass apparatus, 
three preparations of antimony were combined with bromine, the 
resulting product was twice distilled under a pressure of 5—10 mm. 
as long as gaseous materials could be removed, and then distilled a 
third time under a pressure of less than 1 mm. into a series of small 
bulbs which were sealed off as filled. From the time the pure dry 
materials were placed in the apparatus until the bulbs were broken 
under tartaric acid only inert gases came into contact with the 
preparation. The resulting product was analysed for bromine in 
two ways: first by finding the amount of silver equivalent to the 
sample in the usual way; secondly, by adding excess of silver 
nitrate, filtering, and weighing the silver bromide. The precauvions 
taken and the corrections applied include all those described within 
recent years for similar work. In eleven analyses a total of 46-76580 
grams of antimony bromide required 41-86463 grams of silver and 
formed 72-88245 grams of silver bromide. The ratios are 1-117074 
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and 0-641611, from which the respective values for the atomic 
weight of antimony would be 121-799 and 121-755. If for the ratio 
SbCl, : 3AgBr, three samples are omitted, because in these cases the 
fused silver bromide did not give a clear mass, the weights would be 
35-69757 of antimony bromide to 55-63121 of silver bromide corre. 
sponding with an atomic weight of 121-767. The ratios of silver to 
silver bromide are 0-574413 and 0-574427, according to whether the 
imperfect silver bromide determinations are included or omitted. 
Baxter’s determinations of this ratio gave 0-57445. Averaging the 
volumetric results for the eleven samples with the gravimetric 
results for eight samples, the most probable atomic weight for 
antimony becomes 121-773 (Ag=107-880). J. F.S. 


Structure of Gold Amalgams as determined by Metallo- 
graphic Methods. 8. A. Bratey and R. F. Scunemer (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 740—746).—Freezing point-composition 
curves have been constructed for gold amalgams of compositions 
varying between 8% and 95% of mercury and a phase diagram 
has been produced. It is found that in the system gold—mercury 
there are two eutectics and three compounds, namely, Au,Hg; 
Au,Hg,; and AuHg,. The compound Au,Hg freezes at 490°, and 
forms a eutectic with the solid solution w hich freezes at 390°. The 
eutectic has the composition 25 atomic®/, mercury. The compound 
Au,Hg, does not form a true eutectic with the compound Au,Hg. 
The compound AuHg, forms a concealed maximum at 100°. This 
concealed maximum is a break in the curve which is due to the 


decomposition of the compound AuHg, at its melting point into 
Au,Hg, and Hg. This compound forms a eutectic at —41° with the 
solution of gold in mercury. J. FS. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Cesarolite, a New Mineral. H. Burraenpacn and C. Grier 
(Ann. Soc. Géol. Belg., 1920, 43, Bull., 239—241).—Small globules 
aggregated as friable, spongy masses of a steel-grey colour and 
resembling coke in appearance occur in cavities in galena from 
Tunis. D 5-29. The mineral is soluble in hydrochloric acid with 


evolution of chlorine. Analysis gave : 
Other 
Pb. MnO. H,O  O. Fe. Al. metals. Na,O. Insol. Total. 


36°29 42°65 3°30 13°26 049 0°79 0:36 0-18 0-75 98-07 


Nitric acid extracts only a small part of the manganese (MnO 
335%), and assuming this to be present as hausmannite the formula 
is deduced as PbO,3MnO,,H,O. This is a salt of the acid H,Mn,0,, 
analogous to romanechite. L. 2. §.° 


Minerals from the Limestone Quarries of Pargas, Finland. 
AARNE LarraKarRI (Bull. Comm. Géol. Finlande, 1921, no. 54, 
1—114).—A detailed account is given of several crystallised minerals, 
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gecurring in crystalline limestone, for which this locality is famous. 
Analyses are given of the following : Oligoclase as colourless, tabular 
aystals; the optical extinctions and D correspond with the com- 
position Ab9A%gq; anal. [by P. Eskoia. Diopside as black crystals ; 
anal. II corresponds with 86%, of the molecule Ca(Mg,Fe)Si,O,; the 
optical constants are given. Amphibole (var. pargasite), anal. 
[II—V of crystals of three types, III and IV black and V green: 
the optical constants are given for each and plotted against the 
emposition. The formule hitherto proposed for amphibole are 


SiO, TiO, AlOs. Fe,Os. FeO. CaO. MgO. K,0. . H,0. 

5957 — 265 027 — 651 — 1:34 ‘6 — 

‘* 49-70 0-43 1-73 4:76 10-61 22-67 961 019 13 

"42-05 0-91 12-60 1-60 11-51 11-85 13-48 1-90 

"* 43-90 0-70 12-52 0-38 5-95 12-69 18-91 1-30 

‘148-10 0-10 11-05 0-67 1-65 12-50 20-60 1-24 

176 — 396 trae — 130 216 — — 
discussed, and none of them found to agree closely with the new 
analyses; possibly certain constituents are present in solid solution. 
Material heated for two hours at 1000° (7. e., about 100° below the 
melting point) lost 0-30%, but suffered no essential change in its 
optical characters. Clintonite (A. Laitakari, T'eknikern, Helsingfors, 
1918, 13) occurs as colourless to pale-green mica-like crystals; anal. 
VI. Massive léllingite gave on analysis by E. INcman : 


As. 8. Fe. Co. Ni. SiO,. Total. Sp. gr. 
63°08 3°42 28°95 1-22 0°29 0°45 97°41 7°275 
Partial analyses are also given of garnet and apatite. 


L. J. 8. 


Augite from Nishigatake, Japan. Ryoicui Onasut (Min. 
Mag., 1921, 19, 173—180).—A detailed crystallographic and optical 
description is given of olive-green to black crystals of augite found 
loose in decomposed basalt. Analysis gave : 


Si0,. TiO, Al,O, Fe,0;. FeO. CaO. MgO Total. Sp. gr. 
5137 0°58 «= «S24. 02_—s«9G-Q-HS ~=—-:16-94 00°69 —- 3338 


corresponding with 74-6°%, of the diopside molecule, CaMgSi,O,. 
L. J. 8. 


Formation and Constitution of Kaolin. Victor J. Bernaona 
(Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 392—400).—A theoretical 
discussion of the mode of formation of kaolin and the supposed 
occurrence of crystalline particles associated with it. Assuming 
kaolin to be formed by the removal of sodium, potassium, or calcium 
silicates from felspars by solution, the formation of crystals is 
excluded and the crystalline forms observed are merely pseudo- 
morphs after felspars. The porous character of kaolin particles 
implied by its origin as a metasomatic product from felspars would 
account for the plastic properties of clays. G. W. R. 


The Meteorites of Mount Ayliff, Simondium, Adare, and 
Ensisheim. G. T. Prior (Min. Mag., 1921, 19, 163—172).—The 
meteoric iron of Mount Ayliff, Griqualand East, South Africa, was 
found some time previous to 1907 and weighed about 30 lb. Etched 
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surfaces show it to have the structure of a coarse octahedrite. Analysis 
of a portion free from inclusions of graphite and troilite gave : 


Fe. Ni. Co. 8. P. C. Total. 
91°73 6°59 0°69 0°12 0°12 0°51 99°76 

Another specimen of the Simondium, Cape Colony, meteorite 
(A., 1910, ii, 315; 1918, ii, 326) showed on polished surfaces residual 
grains of unoxidised metal, analysis of which yielded: Ni, 23-79; 
silicates, 5-67; Fe(+Co) by diff., 70-54. This meteorite is thus 
rich in nickel, with Fe: Ni about 3; it is still classed with the 
mesosiderites. 

With the idea of testing the theory (A., 1916, ii, 633) that the 
ratio of MgO:FeO in the ferromagnesian silicates of meteorites 
varies directly with the ratio of Fe: Ni in the nickel-iron, the 
following new analyses were made of two meteorites, one (Adare, 
Co. Limerick; fell Sept. 10, 1813) containing a large amount of 
iron poor in nickel, and the other (Ensisheim, Alsace; fell Nov. 16, 
1492) a small amount very rich in nickel. From detailed analyses 
of the portions attracted and unattracted by a magnet and of the 
silicate portions soluble and insoluble in hydrochloric acid, the 
bulk-analyses are deduced, I for Adare, If for Ensisheim. 


Nickel-iron. Troilite. 

/ TE, —$_— 
Fe. Ni. Co. Fe. s. SiO, Al,O3;. Cr,O3;. Fed, 
Rdtibiesousnees 16-81 1-51 0-12 3-57 2-03 56-88 1-50 0-59 9-94 
Bc ccsccecesenns 2-51 0-72 0-06 4-18 2-41 40-00 1-90 0-34 18-05 
Mn0. NiO. CaO. MgO. Na,O. K,O. H,0. P,O;. Total. 
Zo ccccccosceses 0-15 0-19 1-86 23-32 0-95 0-14 0-68 0-27 100-51 
BBeéccisceecsdve 0-30 0-46 2-04 25-14 0-94 0-12 0-27 0-26 99-70 


The corresponding mineralogical composition is for I: felspar, 
7-52; chromite, 0-87; apatite (merrillite ?), 0°63; bronzite (in which 
MgO : FeO=about 5), 33-83; olivine (MgO: FeOQ=about 4), 32-64; 
nickel-iron (Fe : Ni=11), 18-46; troilite, 5-60°, ; and for IT: felspar, 
9-32; chromite, 0-51; apatite (merrillite?), 0-59; hypersthene 
(MgO : FeO=3), 23-64; olivine (MgO: FeO=23), 55-03; nickel-iron 
(Fe: Ni=3$), 3-29; troilite, 6-59%. L. J. S. 


Meteoric Stone of Crumlin, Co. Antrim. Sim Lazarvs 
FLercHER, with analysis by G. T. Prior (Min. Mag., 1921, 19, 
149—162).—This stone weighing 4239 grams, D 3-553, was seen to 
fall on September 13, 1902, at Crosshill near Crumlin. A detailed 
account is given of the circumstances of the fall. Analysis I (by 
L. F.) of the silicate portion soluble in hydrochloric acid corresponds 
with an olivine 3Mg,Si0,Fe,SiO,. The bulk-analysis II (by G. T. P.) 
gives the mineralogical composition : felspar, 10-38 ; chromite, 6-87; 
ilmenite ? (FeTiO,), 0-32; apatite?, 0-59; pyroxene (in which 
MgO : Fe=about 5), 30-15; olivine (MgO : FeO=3), 43-67; nickel- 
iron (Fe: Ni=about 7), 8-98; troilite, 5-25%. 

SiO, TiO, Al,O,; Cr,0, FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. _ Total. 


Fcccccecscewes 39-39 — 0-20 — 21-32 0-33 1-43 37-05 199°72 
Weeseovedcseusee 40-73 0-17 2-14 0-60 13-24 0-27 2-04 25-36 - 
Nickel-iron. Troilite. 
va ‘ a, P —— 
Na,O. K,0. P,O; Fe. Ni. Co. Fe. 8. Total. 


TT ccccccccccces 1-07 0-11 0-26 7-75 1-15 0-08 3-34 1:91 100-22 


alysis 
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Microscopical examination of thin sections shows that the stone 


may be classed as a grey hypersthene- (to bronzite-) chondrite. 
: L. J.S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Importance of Adsorption in Analytical Chemistry. 
IX. Glasswool as a Filter Material. I. M. Ko.rnorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 463—471).—Water and alkali attack 
glasswool slowly, hydrochloric acid more quickly, the effect increas- 
ing with the concentration of the acid. At the ordinary tempera- 
ture, salts of metals and of the alkaloids are taken up very slowly, 
but at higher temperatures the speed is greatly increased. The 
effects appear to be due to the alkaline character of the glasswool, 
and are independent of the concentration of the salts, so that for 
very dilute solutions the loss may become relatively very great, 


especially where warm solutions are filtered through the material. 
8. I. L. 


Guanidine Carbonate as a Standard Alkali. A. H. Dopp 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 89—90r).—Guanidine carbonate, 
prepared from dicyanodiamide, is readily obtained in a pure state 
by precipitating it from its aqueous solution with alcohol; it is 
non-hygroscopic, and the author recommends it for use in stan- 
dardising acid solutions. W. P. S. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
of Small Amounts of Fluid. Lioyp D. Freuton (J. Biol. Chem., 
1921, 46, 299—305).—One drop of the fluid is mixed on a porcelain 
plate with one drop of an indicator solution, and the colour is 
compared with that of similar mixtures made from buffer solutions 
of known P,,. In order to get approximate results rapidly over a 
fairly wide range, Clark and Lubs’s indicators were employed, 
mixed in pairs; for instance, thymol-blue and bromophenol-blue 
for P,, 1-2—4-6 and methyl-red and bromothymol-blue for Py 
4-6—7-6. G. B. 


Estimation of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration of Potable 
Water. I. M. Kotruorr (Zeitsch. Nahr.-Genussm., 1921, 41, 
112—122).—A method is described in which the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration is estimated colorimetrically, using Neutral-red as the 
indicator, comparison being made with acid and alkaline solutions 
of the same indicator contained in graduated wedge-shaped tubes 
and standardised previously against a buffer mixture of known 
hydrogen-ion concentration. The total carbon dioxide content of 
the water may be calculated from the hydrogen-ion concentration 
and the hydrogen carbonate content. W. P. S. 
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Detection of Hydrochloric Acid in the Presence of Hydro- 
bromic Acid and Hydriodic Acid. G. G. LONGINESCU and 
GABRIELA CHABORSKI (Bull. Acad. Sci. Roumaine, 1920, 6, 122— 
124).—A small quantity of the dry mixed salts is heated in a test. 
tube with a mixture of two parts of ethyl alcohol and one part of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a funnel containing a filter-paper 
moistened with silver nitrate solution being placed in an inverted 
position over the mouth of the test-tube. The hydrochloric acid 
evolved is absorbed by the silver nitrate; the hydrobromic acid 
is decomposed partly and yields ethyl bromide and dibromoethane, 
whilst the hydriodic acid is decomposed almost completely. The 
greater part of the iodine remains in the solution, but a small 
quantity volatilises and is absorbed by the filter-paper, but remains 
insoluble when the silver chloride is dissolved in ammonia. If the 
heating is continued after all hydrochloric acid has been expelled, 
the bromoethanes and iodine are evolved and may be collected by 
holding a beaker moistened with water over the test-tube; the 
beaker is then rinsed out and the solution treated with carbon 
disulphide and chlorine-water. The latter is added until the violet 
coloration due to the iodine disappears, when the brown coloration 
of the bromine remains. If nitrates are present in the original 
mixture, diphenylamine should be added to the sulphuric acid used 
in the test. W. P.S. 


Electrometric Titration of Hypochlorous Acid. W. D. 


TREADWELL (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 396—405).—The influence 

of acidity and alkalinity on the titration of hypochlorous acid with 

arsenious acid and with potassium iodide has been investigated. 

In either case, electrometric titration furnishes a highly exact and 

trustworthy indication of the end point. [Compare J. Soc. Chem. 
T. 


Ind., 1921, 3874.] H. P. 


Iodometric Studies. I. The Estimation of Iodine by 
Titration with Sodium Thiosulphate. Bonpan Kou Er (Chem. 
Listy, 1920, 14, 137—140, 195—199).—In titrating iodine in acid 
medium with sodium thiosulphate the presence of a large excess 
of iodine ions may cause an indefinite end point. More than the 
theoretical amount of the thiosulphate is required because a portion 
is used up in a secondary reaction with hydriodic acid. To limit 
the ionic concentration of the iodine the use of potassium thio- 
cyanate instead of potassium iodide is recommended as an aid in 
dissolving the iodine (see Bruhns, A., 1920, ii, 773). When using 
this salt, a minimum acidity of 0-5N is required. The titration 
of iodine with sodium thiosulphate produces tetrathionate quan- 
titatively even in very acid solutions (6N HCl) if the ionic concen- 
tration of the iodine is kept at a minimum. [If potassium thio- 
cyanate is used, the titration can be conducted in the presence of 
air, since the concentration of iodine is so low that the error due 
to its oxidation may be considered negligible. 
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Estimation of Iodic Acid and Silver by Electrometric 
Titration. W.S. Henprixson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
§58—866. Compare this vol., ii, 273).—The estimation of iodates 
and silver by the electrometric method previously described has 
been investigated. It is shown that iodate may be accurately 
estimated by reducing it with an excess of a known iodide solution - 
in dilute sulphuric acid and titrating the excess with potassium 
permanganate electrometrically. Iodide can be titrated directly 
with iodate in dilute sulphuric acid solution by the electrometric 
method. Hydrochloric acid may not be substituted for sulphuric 


The § acid except within very narrow limits of concentration in_ the 
small § estimation of iodide with either potassium permanganate or iodate. 
mains # These estimations may be made in the presence of chloride not 
If the exceeding about 0-1N or in the presence of nitric acid of higher 
delled, J concentration if it contains only traces of nitrous acid. Silver may 
ed by # te accurately estimated electrometrically with pure iodide and 
Ba permanganate solution. Pure silver may be used as a standard 

on 


in determining the values of both iodide and permanganate. 
J. F. 8. 


Violet 
ration 


iginal Assay of Fluorides. Modification of Starck and Thorin’s 
used § Method. Epvarpo D. Garcia (Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 
8S. ff 1920, 8, 321—324).—Starck and Thorin’s method (A., 1912, ii, 295) 
for the estimation of fluorides in aqueous solution is modified, 
_ —p, | whereby the excess of calcium in the filtrate from the mixed pre- 
tence § ‘ipitate of calcium oxalate and calcium fluoride is estimated volu- 
with § metrically. Knowing the amount of calcium required for the 
ated. g calcium oxalate, the amount of calcium fluoride and, hence, the 
“and § Percentage of fluorine in the original solution, is obtained. In- 
hem, | Soluble fluorides are first fused with silica and sodium carbonate. 
P After treatment of the mass with water, silica is removed by 
ammonium carbonate and fluorine estimated as above. : 
G. W. R. 
by 
hem. Nitrogen Titratable by the Kjeldahl Method. W. Mrstrezat 
acid § and (Mtiz) Marrue Pav Janet (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1921, 3, 
, 105—130).—A review with bibliography. G. B. 
the 
tion Detection of Nitric Acid. G. G. Loneinescu and GABRIELA 
imit CuaBorskI (Bull. Acad. Sci. Rowmaine, 1920, 6, 176—178).—The 
hio- § characteristic odour of nitrobenzene is obtained when a nitrate is 
1 in § heated with a few drops of benzene and concentrated sulphuric 
sing § acid; if bromides or iodides are also present, it is necessary to 
tion § neutralise the heated mixture with sodium hydroxide before the 
ian- § odour of nitrobenzene can be noticed. W. P.S. 
en- 
hio- Estimation of Inorganic Phosphate in Urine by Alkali- 
»of § metric Titration. Cyrus H. Fiske (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 
due § + 285—295).—The author calculates a titration curve for centimolar 


mono-potassium phosphate (acid or alkali ° plotted against Py) 
and applies this to the determination. A volume of urine containing 
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2—7 mg. of inorganic phosphorus is precipitated with magnesiun 
citrate and ammonia; the precipitate is collected in a glass tube 
containing a paper pad, is then dissolved in excess of acid, and 
titrated with N/10-alkali hydroxide and methyl-red until the 
colour matches that given by a standard acetate mixture. 


G. B. 


Electrically Heated Arsenic Reduction Tube. K. Zwick. 
NAGL (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 418).—The tube is of the usual shape 
used with the Marsh apparatus, but the portion which is heated 
is flattened so that the passage for the gases is about 2 mm. wide; 
the latter are thus brought into closer contact with the heated wall 
of the tube. The heating is effected by a resistance wire wound 
round this part of the tube. W. P.S. 


Clinical Method for the Quantitative Estimation of Potass- 
ium in Small Amounts of Serum. BenJamin KRAMER and 
FRrepeErIckK F. Tispauu (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 339—349).—The 
sodium cobaltinitrite method (A., 1920, ii, 268) can be used directly 
on undiluted serum without ashing; the precipitate is oxidised 
with excess of permanganate, excess of sodium oxalate is added, 
and this is titrated back with permanganate. One c.c. of serum 
is required; the error does not exceed 5°% of the total potassium 
present; added potassium is recovered quantitatively. G. B. 


New Methods for the Estimation of Potassium and Am- 
monium. QO. ARRHENIUS (Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel- 
Inst., 1920, 4, No. 6, 1—5).—Potassium is determined in soil analysis 
as follows. The material is freed from all metals except sodium 
and potassium, the solution made up to 15 c.c., acidified with 
5 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and cooled to 0°. Five c.c. of freshly 
prepared 10° sodium cobaltinitrite solution prepared according 
to Biilmann’s description (A., 1900, ii, 624) are added and the 
precipitate is allowed to settle in the cold for about twelve hours. 
Most of the clear solution is decanted off and the precipitate trans- 
ferred to centrifuge tubes with capillary stems. The last traces of 
precipitate are washed into the tubes with a little mother-liquor. 
The tubes are centrifuged until the height of the precipitate in the 
capillaries becomes constant. The height is read off by a scale on 
a mirror and compared with standards. The estimation of 0-01— 
0-02 mg. of potassium in 20 c.c. of solution is possible. The results 
are not affected by relatively large amounts of sodium salts. 

The method of Folin and Macallum (A., 1912, ii, 683) for the 
estimation of ammonium is not accurate unless a saturated salt 
solution is used to suspend the soil. A solution of 0-5 gram of 
sodium sulphate and 2 c.c. of water is prepared in a test-tube. The 
weighed sample of soil is added and vigorously shaken. One to 
two c.c. of saturated sodium hydroxide solution are added and a 
few drops of petroleum. The tube is connected with an absorption 
flask containing standard acid, and air is aspirated through the 
solution to carry over the ammonia. A slow stream of air is 
at first, but is increased later and continued for fifteen to twenty 
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minutes. ‘The sample should not contain more than 1 mg. of 
ammonia. Higher nitrogen compounds are not attacked, but 
adsorbed ammonia is recovered. J. R. P. 


The Estimation of Sodium in Blood. Epwarp A. Doisy and 
RicuaRD D. Bett (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 313—323).—The 
method devised by Ball (Trans., 1910, 97, 1408) may be modified 
for work with blood. The modifications are described in detail, 


and the estimation may be gravimetric, volumetric, or colorimetric. 
J.C. D. 


Water Analysis. L. W. WINKLER (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34, 143).—Directions are given for the estimation of hard- 
ness, and of calcium and magnesium in water. Soap solution for 
use in the estimation of hardness may be prepared by neutralising 
palmitic acid or oleic acid with potassium hydroxide, propyl alcohol 
being used as the solvent. W. P.S. 


The Volumetric Estimation of Zinc. I. M. Ko.rnorr and 
J. C. van Disk (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 538—553).—The 
estimation by titration with acid is simple, but does not give 
good results, owing to the precipitation of basic salts instead of 
zinc hydroxide. The estimation may be carried out indirectly by 
passing hydrogen sulphide into the solution for thirty minutes in 
presence of ferrous salts, and titrating the liberated acid with borax, 
but accurate results are obtained only under narrow conditions of 
concentration of the zinc and iron. 

Treadwell’s titration with potassium cyanide in presence of 
ammonium salts gives good results, the ammonium salt apparently 
causing the zinc cyanide to separate in a colloidal form which dis- 
solves readily in the excess of cyanide. The mercury double 
thiocyanate method, however, gives the best results, but chlorides 
must be absent. An excess of the thiocyanate solution, prepared 
from 1 mol. of mercuric nitrate and 4 mols. of potassium thiocyanate, 
is added to the zinc solution, the whole made up to a known volume 
and filtered, and the excess determined in an aliquot part by means 
of mercuric nitrate in presence of iron alum. If the concentration 
of the zinc is below 0-0LN, the solution must be left a day before 
filtering. 8. I. L. 


Separation of the Metals of the Second Group. G. G. 
LoneinEscu and G. P. Turoporescu (Bull. Acad. Sci. Rowmaine, 
1920, 6, 159—164).—The precipitated mixed sulphides are heated 
with 10° ammonium carbonate solution, which dissolves the arsenic 
sulphide; the insoluble sulphides are then dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid with the addition of potassium chlorate, the solution 
is diluted, and the lead chloride separated by filtration. The 
filtrate is treated with sodium carbonate, then with sodium hydr- 
oxide, heated, and filtered. The insoluble portion contains the 
mercury, copper, bismuth, and cadmium, whilst the filtrate con- 
tains the tin, antimony, and a small quantity of lead. The precipi- 
tate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution rendered 
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ammoniacal; mercury and bismuth are precipitated and the copper 
and cadmium remain in solution, and these four metals may then 
be separated and identified in the usual way. The filtrate con. 
taining the tin, etc., is treated with sulphuric acid to precipitate 
the lead, and, after the lead sulphate has been separated by filtration, 
the tin and antimony are identified in the filtrate. W. P.S. 


Trihalogen—Methyl Reactions. III. The Use of the Silver 
Cathode in Electro-deposition of Copper. Howarp Warers 
Dovueuty and BENJAMIN FREEMAN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
700—704. Compare A., 1918, i, 57; A., 1919, i, 513).—The authors 
describe a method for the removal of the copper deposit formed on 
silver cathodes used in the electro-deposition of this metal. It is 
shown that an ammoniacal solution of ammonium trichloroacetate 
dissolves copper, cadmium, and zine with great ease; it dissolves 
nickel very slightly, but has no action on silver. In the case of 
copper, the reaction is strongly exothermic, as is shown by the 
following example. To a cold solution of 32 grams of trichloro- 
acetic acid in 100 c.c. of ammonia (D 0-90), 19 grams of copper 
foil were added. The metal was entirely dissolved in six minutes, 
and the temperature rose from 13° to 105° during the process, 
The silver electrode is cleaned before use by placing in contact with 
pure tinfoil in boiling 10% sodium hydroxide solution until quite 
bright. It is then washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, then with 
dilute aqueous ammonia, and finally with distilled water. It is 
rinsed with alcohol, the alcohol ignited, and allowed to burn 
off. The electrolysis of copper from nitric acid solution is carried 
out just as is customary when a platinum cathode is used, except 
that the current must be switched on before the silver cathode is 
placed in the solution. After the final weighing, the cathode is 
placed in a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle filled with a 10% solution 
of trichloroacetic acid in aqueous ammonia (1 part of ammonia 
D 0-90 and 1 part of water). The copper is removed in about ten 
minutes, the cathode is then washed and dried as described above. 
Instead of using trichloroacetic acid, chloroform or carbon tetra- 
chloride may be employed, but in this case the ammonia solution 
must be made from 1 part of ammonia D 0-90 and 1 part of alcohol. 
If carbon tetrachloride is used, care must be taken to ascertain that 
it contains no sulphur compounds. The reaction with both carbon 
tetrachloride and chloroform is much slower than that with trichloro- 
acetic acid. J. F.S. 


Estimation of Iron by the Cupferron Method. G. E. F. 
LunDELL (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 847—851).—The estima- 
tion of iron by cupferron has been investigated. It is shown that 
the precipitation of iron by cupferron is quantitative in hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid solutions containing as much as 20%, by 
volume of either acid. The cupferron precipitate of iron is not 
dissolved by cold dilute hydrochloric acid (1:9) wash-water. 
Ammoniacal wash-waters, which need rarely be employed, may 
cause losses. These are always indicated by the formation of 
turbid filtrates. Crystal-clear filtrates and washings are absolutely 
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essential in accurate estimations of iron by the cupferron method. 
(upferron precipitates of iron occasionally exhibit the tendency to 
creep through the filter. Consequently, when the filtrate or wash- 
water is even opalescent, the need for such corrective treatments 
as refiltration or digestion in the cold followed by refiltration is 
indicated. J. F. S. 


Estimation of Iron in Wines. L. Marurev (Ann. Chim. 
aal., 1921, 3, 106. Compare Malvezin and Rivilland, this vol., 
ii, 351).—If the ash of the wine is dissolved in 10°% sulphuric acid 
and the solution oxidised by heating with a drop or two of nitric 
aid, the iron may be estimated colorimetrically by means of 
potassium thiocyanate. This method is trustworthy and sensitive. 


W. FB. &. 


Nitroso-R-Salt. A New Reagent for the Detection of 
Cobalt. H.S. van Kuooster (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
746—749).—The methods of preparation and use of a reagent for 
the detection of cobalt are described. The reagent is prepared by 
dissolving 35 grams of pure R-salt (sodium (-naphthol-3 : 6-di- 
sulphonate) in 400 c.c. of water, acidifying with 10 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid (D 1-19), cooling to 8—10°, and running in 7-2 grams 
of sodium nitrite in 20 c.c. of water drop by drop in the course of 
thirty minutes. The solution must be continuously stirred, and 
after a time an orange-yellow precipitate begins to form. The 
thick paste eventually formed is filtered and the cake obtained 
worked up with water and again filtered and washed with water 

ad and alcohol. The 
aan N OH compound is either 

(lL) 7 (II.) a nitroso-com- 
va0 (\” Nou “ aap pound (I) or an 
- BA 0sNa NaS. A froosda oximino-com- 

pound (II); it has 
a golden-yellow colour and crystallises from water in fan-shaped 
crystals. 2-6 Grams dissolve in 100 grams of water at 18°. It 
is very stable and may be kept indefinitely; its aqueous solu- 
tion is also quite stable when kept in stoppered bottles. It 
forms a green compound with ferrous salts, a brownish-yellow 
compound with nickel salts, and a deep red dye with cobalt 
salts which has the composition (C;ygH,;O,NS,Na,),Co. The form- 
ation of this red dye serves as a very sensitive test for cobalt, 
although the presence of nickel and other metals which form 
coloured ions affects the sensitiveness, but if the test is con- 
ducted as follows 1 part of cobalt in 200 parts of nickel can be 
detected readily. To 2 c.c. of a dilute solution of the salt to be 
tested (1-5—2 grams in 100 c.c. of water) is added 1 gram of 
sodium acetate and 2 c.c. of nitroso-R-salt solution (0-5 gram in 
100 c.c. of water). The liquid is boiled over a small flame, and 
after the gradual addition of 1 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1-4) the boiling 
is continued for at least one minute. A permanent change in 
colour toward red indicates the presence of cobalt. The colours 
produced by the other metals are destroyed by the nitric acid. 
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It is essential that the original solution should not be acid, for 
this retards and may prevent the formation of the red coloration, 
J. F.S. 


Estimation of Tin in Cassiterite. HircuLes Corti (Anal, 
Assoc. Quim. Argentina, 1921, 9, 44—53).—The method proposed 
is a modification of that of Fresenius. The material under 
examination is fused with a mixture of sulphur and sodium car. 
bonate. The fused mass is extracted with water, and stannic 
sulphide precipitated by dilute hydrochloric acid. The stannic 
sulphide is dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid and after elimina. 
tion of hydrogen sulphide, hydrated stannic oxide is precipitated 
by addition of ammonia solution. This is collected and, after 
drying and ignition, weighed as stannic oxide. [See further J. So. 
Chem. Ind., 1921, June.] G. W. R. 


The Chemical Examination of Antimony Sulphides. A. 
vAN Rossem and P. Dekker (/ndia-rubber J., 1920, 60, 905).— 
The estimation of free sulphur in antimony sulphides by extraction 
with organic solvents is impracticable, owing to the instability of 
the pentasulphide. In the absence of the trisulphide, the reaction 
Sb,S8;+6HCl=2SbCl,+3H,S+2S is employed, the amount of 
hydrogen sulphide liberated being a measure of the antimony 
pentasulphide; the residual sulphur less that produced in the 
reaction is the free sulphur present in the sulphide. Weber's 
method of estimation of free sulphur is untrustworthy unless barely 
ammoniacal solutions are employed. The methods of Weber and 
Sweet and of Repony for the estimation of moisture and water of 
crystallisation are revised. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Electrolytic Estimation of Gold and its Separation from 
Copper, Palladium, and Platinum. W. D. TREADWELL (Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 364—374).—Gold may be electrolytically 
deposited, rapidly and quantitatively, from solutions of its chloride 
containing acetate; this method admits of the separation of gold 
from copper, palladium, and platinum. The readiness with which 
palladium is attacked in comparison with platinum when subjected, 
in hydrochloric acid solution, to anodic polarisation serves as a 
means for the approximate estimation of the palladium content of 
a precipitate composed of a large proportion of palladium and of 
a little platinum. T. H. P. 


Combustions with Tellurium Dioxide. Tu. R. GLAUSER 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 154—155; 157—159; 162—163. 
Compare A., 1914, ii, 216).—A further description of the use of 
tellurium dioxide in the determination of carbon and nitrogen by 
combustion. In the case of ferrosilicon, carborundum, etce., the 
reaction is very slow and for such substances lead oxide, or 4 


mixture of lead oxide and tellurium dioxide, should be used. . 
W. P.S. 


Examination of Urine containing Pentoses. Ep. Justin 
MuELier (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, 23, 317—321).—A urine examined 
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by the author was optically inactive, but reduced Fehling’s solution, 
and when heated with hydrochloric acid yielded reactions for 
furfuraldehyde when tested with orcinol or phloroglucinol ; pentoses 
were evidently present. Attention is directed to the fact that the 
resence of scatole or indoxyl pigments in urine interfere seriously 
with the above tests for furfuraldehyde. W. P.S. 


The Estimation of Blood Sugar. Eric PonpERand LAURENCE 
Howre (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 171—174).—A micro-method for 
the estimation of sugar in blood is described, which is based 
on the method of Folin and Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308). The use of 
the torsion balance is avoided by measurement of the blood in a 
2 c.c. pipette. C. R. H. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Copper and its Use in Sugar 
Analysis. I. Equilibria in the Reaction between Copper 
Sulphate and Potassium Iodide. P. A. SHarrer and A. F. 
HaRTMANN (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 349—364).—Both cupric and 
cuprous salts may be estimated by means of the reversible reaction 
vith iodine Cu** +-21! —= Cu*-+-I,. The position of equilibrium has 
been determined for the reaction between copper sulphate and 
potassium iodide at ratios of from 1 to 10 of iodide to 1 of sulphate. 

For determination of cupric salts, potassium iodide must be 
wlded to give a final concentration of about 0-25 M. 

For the estimation of cuprous salts, the solution must be so 
diluted that the final concentration of copper and iodide does not 
exceed about 5 millemolar proportions each. 

The conditions found empirically by Gooch and Heath for cupric 
alts (A., 1907, ii, 720) and by MacLean (A., 1916, i, 613) and 
Scales for cuprous salts (A., 1916, ii, 117) comply with these 
requirements. J. C. D. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Copper and its Use in Sugar 
Analysis. II. Methods for the Determination of Reducing 
Sugars in Blood, Urine, Milk, and other Solutions. P. A. 
SHAFFER and A. F. Hartmann (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 45, 365—390). 
—Methods are outlined whereby the iodometric estimation of cupric 
or cuprous salts under the conditions laid down in a previous study 
(see preceding abstract) may be applied to the estimation of sugars 
in biological fluids. J. C. D. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Sugars. JvuLiaAn LEVETT 
BakeR and Henry Francis EvERARD Hutton (Biochem. J., 1920, 
14, 754 —766).—The authors confirm the opinion of Judd (A., 1920, 
ii, 395) that the method of Willstatter and Schiidel (A., 1918, ii, 337) 
gives good results. Certain practical details are given. It is 
essential that the reacting solutions should be mixed in the order 
sugar, iodine, alkali. The time required for the oxidation may be 
duced to three or five minutes without affecting the accuracy of 
the method. Normal values were obtained with lactose, which 
does not support the suggestion of Judd that this sugar is first 
hydrolysed, and that both the dextrose and galactose molecules 
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are oxidised. The method was applied to the analysis of the 
products of the action of diastase on starch, and it was found that 
iodine does not differentiate between free maltose and that sup. 
posed to exist as ‘‘ maltodextrin.’”” When starch conversion pro. 
ducts are fractionated with alcohol, the iodine values agree with 
the apparent maltose content as found by Fehling’s solution. 

J. C. D. 


Inversion-constants for the Clerget-Herzfeld Method. Fx, 
Heres (Z. Zuckerind. Cechoslov., 1921, 45, 223—225).—Herzfeld’s 
well-known formula, giving the inversion-constants for different 
concentrations of sucrose hydrolysed under the Clerget—Herzfeld 
conditions, has been confirmed and extended to include corrections 
for errors arising from the presence of mineral matter in molasses 
and from the use of basic lead nitrate (Herles’s reagent) for clarifica. 
tion. 


Estimation of Sucrose by the Inversion Method. J. 
SAzavsky (Z. Zuckerind. Cechoslov., 1921, 45, 227—229, 235—238), 
—Sugar or molasses solutions may be clarified for polarisation and 
inversion by treatment with a 6% solution of tannin followed, 
after the liquid has been shaken, by addition of about an 
equal volume of basic lead acetate solution. The decolorising 
action, due to the precipitation of lead tannate, is greater than 
can be attained with basic lead acetate alone, and no error arises 
from the optical activity of the tannin, as the latter is completely 
precipitated. The author recommends Stanek’s method (A., 1914, 
ii, 586) of taking the polarimetric readings, before and after inver- 
sion, in presence of free citric acid. J. H. L. 


New Method for Detecting Lactic Acid in Gastric Juice 
or Other Organic Fluids. Emiio PirraReLii (Bull. Acad. 
med., 1920, 84, 132—135).—The test liquid is rendered neutral by 
addition of a saturated solution of magnesium sulphate, then mixed 
with permanganate solution, allowed to remain for two to three 
hours, and filtered. The lactic acid is oxidised to acetaldehyde, 
which is detected in the filtrate by the development of a red 
coloration on addition of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, diazo- 
sulphanilic acid, and alkali hydroxide. A sensitiveness of 1 in 
70,000 is claimed for the colour reaction. The only substances 
other than lactic acid likely to be encountered which give the 
reaction are ethyl alcohol and mannitol. CHEmMIcAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Ethyl Acetoacetate. Hiprkicnt YANAGISAWA 
and Masumr Kamrio (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1921, 240—246).— 


Ethyl acetoacetate (3 mols.) reacts with sodium sulphite, liberating J! 


sodium hydroxide (2 mols.). The nature of the reaction is not 
clear, but it can be utilised for the estimation of the ester : 25 grams 
of crystallised sodium sulphite are dissolved in water and made up 
to 100 c.c., 50 ¢.c. of which are neutralised with N-sulphuric acid 
(say C c.c.). Five c.c. of a dilute alcoholic solution of the ester 
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about 10%) are shaken vigorously with the remaining 50 c.c. of 
the sodium sulphite solution and the liberated alkali is titrated 
yith N-sulphuric acid (A c.c.), using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
five c.c. of the 10°% solution of the ester are diluted with 20 c.c. 
of water and any free acid in the sample is titrated with N-sodium 
hydroxide (B c.c.). The number of ¢.c. of N-sulphuric acid used 
for the neutralisation of the liberated alkali would be given by 
4+B—C; 1 c.c. of N-sulphuric acid corresponds with 0-1952 gram 
of pure acetacetic ester. Acetone can also be estimated by the 
ame method. K. K. 


Mercurometric Estimation of Oxalic Acid. ArTHuR ABEL- 
wann (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1921, 31, 130—131).—To the oxalic 
aid or oxalate solution in a 100 c.c. flask 30—40 drops of 5N-nitric 
aid and an excess of N/10-mercuric nitrate solution, containing 
ufficient nitric acid to produce a clear solution, are added, followed 
by about 50 c.c. of saturated chlorine-free potassium nitrate solu- 
tion and sufficient water to make 100 c.c. After keeping for fifteen 
ninutes, the liquid is filtered and an aliquot portion of the filtrate 
titrated with NV /10-ammonium thiocyanate, using ferric ammonium 
sulphate as indicator. G. F. M. 


_The Determination of the Acetyl Value of Fatty Substances. 
ELE ANDRE (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 984—986).—The saponi- 
ication value, S, of the fatty substance and the saponification 
value, S,, of the same substance after acetylation are determined. 
Then the acetyl value of the fatty substance is given by 
S,—S[1+AS/(1—AS)], 

where A=0-75. The value of A is arrived at by dividing the 
increase in molecular weight of a monohydric alcohol on acetylation 
(9-17) by the molecular weight of potassium hydroxide. The 
acetyl values obtained by this method are always slightly less than 
those obtained by the method of Lewkowitsch (A., 1890, 72, 91; 
1897, ii, 316). W. G. 


A New Rapid Method for Detecting Albumoses and 
Peptones in Urine. Emm Hueco Firrrpatpt (Deut. Med. 
Woch., 1920, 47, 42; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 478).—A mixture 
of 2 e.c. of 5% nickel sulphate solution with strong ammonia 
(D 0°92) is added to 4—5 c.c. of urine made strongly alkaline with 
potassium hydroxide. In presence of protein, a white or greenish- 
white ring is formed. An orange-yellow ring is given in the presence 
of albumoses and peptones. G. W. R. 


Use of Edestin in Determining the Proteolytic Activity of 
Pepsin. J. F. Brewster (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 119—127).— 
A modification of the method of Fuld and Levison (A., 1908, ii, 76), 
together with a method for preparing crystalline edestin from hemp 
seeds. After mixing various amounts of 1% edestin and 01 
Y-hydrochloric acid solutions with equal amounts of 10% sodium 
chloride in a series of tubes, equal amounts of 1°% pepsin are added 


and the time noted which is necessary to produce a clear solution. 
G. B. 
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Iodometric Estimation of the Diastatic Power of Malts, 
Junttan L. Baker and Henry F. Everarp Hutton (Analys, 
1921, 46, 90—93).—The maltose formed by the action of malt op 
starch is oxidised to maltobionic acid by the action of iodine iy 
alkaline solution, the amount of iodine required for the oxidation 
being a measure of the quantity of maltose present. One, 2, or 
3 c.c. of the malt extract are added to 100 c.c. of 2% soluble 
starch solution, the mixture is kept at 21° for one hour, 10 c.c. of 
N/10-sodium hydroxide are then added, and the whole is diluted 
to 200 c.c. Fifty c.c. of this solution are treated with 20 c.c. of 
N/10-iodine solution and 30 c.c. of N/10-sodium hydroxide solution; 
after ten minutes, 4 c.c. of N/l-sulphuric acid are added and the 
excess of iodine is titrated with NV /10-thiosulphate solution. Under 
these conditions, the diastatic power of the malt equals 16°7Y/X, 
where Y is the number of c.c. of N/10-iodine solution used for the 
oxidation and X the number of c.c. of 5° malt extract taken for the 
conversion. W. P.S. 


Chemistry of Neoarsphenamine [Neosalvarsan] and its 
Relation to Toxicity. Grorcre W. Raiziss and M. Fatxkov (J. 
Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 209—221).—Analysis of three commercial 
samples, particularly as regards the distribution of the sulphur. A 
low arsenic content may be due to the presence of uncombined sodium 
formaldehyde sulphoxylate, sulphate, or chloride. The arsenic: 
nitrogen ratio equals the theoretical in good samples, and may be 
taken as an index of purity. The amount of iodine necessary for 
complete oxidation is in excess of that required merely by arsenic; 
this is attributed to uncombined sulphoxylate; sulphoxylate 
combined with the amino-group does not react with iodine. The 
amount of combined sulphoxylate indicates that the samples were 
mixtures of mono- and di-substituted products. G. B. 


Examination of Neoarsphenamine |[Neosalvarsan]. A. 
Dovetas Macauium (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 6483—645).— 
The degree of purity of neoarsphenamine (neosalvarsan) is best 
estimated by determining the sulphoxylate group (*CH,*O-SONa), 
as the difference between the total reducing power towards iodine 
and that due to free reducing substances and arsenic, according 
to a procedure which is detailed. In the best preparations the 
ratio sulphoxylate group : arsenic approximates closely to the value 
1: 2, although it is not possible exactly to attain this value. 

J. K. 
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The Variation of the Specific Refraction of Salts dissolved 
in Dilute Solutions. C. Cuafneveau (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
/408—1410).—It has been shown previously (A., 1910, ii, 365) that 
the specific refraction (x,—1)/d, of a dissolved salt is constant for 
slutions down to a dilution equal to V/10. Itis now shown that 
at extreme dilutions the refractive power may diminish or increase, 
acording to the salt used, when the concentration decreases. 
Results are plotted for magnesium nitrate, potassium chloride, and 
ammonium nitrate, and it is seen that, in very dilute solutions, the 
value of (n,—1)/d decreases with the pressure of the dissolved 
substance for the two substances first named but increases as the 
pressure decreases in the case of ammonium nitrate. These results 
are to some extent in accord with those of Posejpal for gases (J. 
Physique, 1921, [vi], 2, 85). W. G. 


Pole Effect in the Arc Spectrum of Manganese. Sopui£ 
BRENDEL-WIRMINGHAUS (Zeitsch. wiss. Photochem., 1921, 20, 
29—256).—The arc spectrum of manganese has been measured 
in the ultra-violet over the range AA 3130—3600 and in the greenish- 
yellow over the range AA 4700—5600 with the object of ascertaining 
whether manganese exhibits the pole effect which has been observed 
in the case of calcium. Measurements were made with the light 
from the positive pole, the negative pole and the centre of the arc. 
The author is unable to detect any displacement of the lines; the 
wave-lengths of the lines measured in the three regions are identical 
within the limits of experimental error. Changing the current 
from 6 to 10 amperes has no effect on the position of the lines. It 
is therefore concluded, since the pole effect previously described is 
oly shown by the less well-defined lines, that there is no real 
displacement of the lines, the effects observed being merely a 
broadening of unsymmetrical lines. J. F.S. 


The Measurement of Rotatory Power in Biaxial Crystals. 
louis LONGCHAMBON (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1187—1189).— 
An arrangement of apparatus is described for measuring the rotatory 
power in biaxial crystals, under conditions approximating as nearly 
as possible to the theoretical solution of the problem as given by 
Pocklington (Phil. Mag., 1901, [vi], 2, 361). In this way, the 
author has been able to measure the rotatory power of strontium 
formate, obtaining the value 7° 30’ for a radiation of A=0-579x. 

W. G. 


_ The L-Series of Uranium and the Principle of Combination 

in X-Ray Spectra. A. DAUVILLIER (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 

1350—1353).—The L, series of uranium photographed alone with 

very long exposures shows, in addition to the rays /, a, «,, Bg, Bo, 
VOL, OXX, ii. 16 
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8,, and 8,, two new satellites of 8,, namely, 6’,—=754-1 x 10-" em, 
and $”,—747x10-4cm. If the L, series and its discontinuity of 
absorption are taken on the same plate, a very clear white ray 
(absorption ray) appears just beyond the discontinuity and having 
the same breadth as the emission rays. In the L, series only the 
rays 7, By, ¥5> Yi» Y¢> and y, which give the L doublet of Sommerfeld 
were found. A new line, y,=568-9, was found in the L, series, thus 
giving in this series the rays yg, y4; ¥3; Y7» ¥9> Ps» Po» Bss = By. 
V.G 


Magnetic Spectrum of the §-Rays Excited by  ,-Rays. 
C. D. Exits (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 261—271).—The 
magnetic spectrum of the $-rays excited by the y-rays of radium-B 
in uranium, lead, platinum, tungsten, and barium has been measured. 
It is shown that the main lines are formed by electrons ejected from 
the K ring by definite y-rays, each type of y-ray being characterised 
by a certain energy. The magnetic spectrum of the £-rays of 
radium-B is accounted for on this basis. The magnetic spectrum 
of the low velocity 8-rays of thorium-/) has been measured and is 
explained in the same way as the radium-B @-ray spectrum. The 
wave-lengths of the y-rays of radium-B are calculated, on the basis 
of the quantum theory, from the characteristic energies found. 
Evidence is adduced to show that the greater the energy of binding 
of an electron the greater is the probability of it absorbing this 
hard y-radiation. J. F.S. 


Electron Velocities for the Production of Luminosity in 
Atmospheric Neon. FrRanK Horton and ANN CATHERINE Davizs 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 921—940).—No luminosity is produced 
in neon as a result of the first type of ionisation, beginning at 16-7 
volts. This suggests that the corresponding spectrum may consist 
entirely of lines outside the visible region. The fact that the 
combination principle applies without modification between some 
of the lines excited at 20-0 volts and some at 22°8 volts excludes the 
possibility that these correspond with two distinct elements. They 
must correspond with the removal of differently situated electrons 
from the neon atom, and lines as closely related as those of a principal 
and the corresponding subordinate series can arise from the retum 


of electrons removed from different positions within the atom. 
J. R. P. 


Emission of Electrons under the Influence of Chemical 
Action. O. W. Ricuarpson (Phil. Trans., 1921, [A], 222, 1—43). 
—The emission of electrons from the liquid alloys NaK, and Nak, 
when acted on by carbonyl chloride, chlorine, hydrogen chloride, 
and water vapour at very low pressures, was examined, the alloy 
being dropped through the gas. The current-potential curves 
resemble those found in thermoionic emission and are not incon- 
sistent with a distribution of energy among the electrons corte: 
sponding with that applying to the molecules of a gas, according to 
Maxwell’s law, at a temperature of about 3300° abs. in the case of fj 
carbonyl chloride, and about 4900° abs. in the case of chlorine. On 
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the assumption that the heat of reaction is given to one electron 
emitted, the energy of the latter would correspond with a tempera- 
ture about fourteen times that calculated from the curves, which is 
taken to mean that the energy of reaction is divided among the 
atoms as well as the electrons. J. R. P. 


Electrical Conduction of an Hydrogen Alloy. Donatp P. 
Suru (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1921, '7, 28—34).—The conductivity 
of palladium charged with hydrogen has been measured at 25°, 
wing different currents in the measurements. It is shown that the 
resistance varies with the current employed, and consequently the 
temporary supplementary conduction exhibited by metals during 
cathodic occlusion of hydrogen and for some time afterwards, is not 
to be regarded as metallic conduction. The results are in keeping 
with the hypothesis that the conduction is effected by a transient 
form of the occluded hydrogen, probably monatomic, and consists 
in a transport of electrical charges between points of different 
potential within the metal. The measuring currents employed in 
the present work were 4-2 and 2-1 milliampéres, and it seems likely, 
with much larger measuring currents than these, that the supple- 
mentary conduction would approach a limiting value, owing to the 
inability of ordinary diffusion to maintain the concentration of 
hydrogen atoms in the regions from which these are driven by the 
current. Above this limit the dependence of resistance on current 
would not be observed. J. F.S. 


Allotropic Varieties of Oxides. (MLLE) 8. Vem (Compt. rend., 
1921, 172, 1405—1407).—The curve showing the variations in the 
conductivity of magnetic oxide of iron with temperature has a 
marked double inflexion approximately at the Curie point. This 
anomaly is only shown with rising temperature. It is possible that 
this is due to the formation of an allotropic modification of the oxide. 
The curve for cadmium oxide shows three points of inflexion and on 
the basis of these results the existence of three allotropic modifica- 
tions, «, 8, and y, of this oxide is suggested. W. G. 


The Limiting Value \,, of Molecular Conductivity in Non- 
aqueous and Aqueous Solutions. P. WALDEN (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 115, 49—86).—The calculation of the limiting value 
of molecular conductivity in aqueous solutions was discussed by 
Lorenz (A., 1920, ii, 6), who compared the values obtained from the 
Ostwald-Bredig rule \,, =A,+d,, where d, is a constant depending 
oly on the dilution, with those obtained by the alternative 
Kohirausch formule Ay =A,+a/v9® and Ay =A,+b/v***". He 
also showed that, for aqueous solutions of sodium chloride, the best 
results were given by the formula Ay =A,+0’/v°. The two 


* Hormule containing v®® and v®* respectively have now been tested 


for non-aqueous solutions at 25°. “The data chosen for the com- 
Parison included those relating to solutions of the typical binary 
iodides, sodium, potassium, tetramethyl, tetraethyl- and tctra- 
propyl-ammonium iodides in the following solvents: formamide, 
16—2 
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formic acid, cyanoacetic ester, nitrobenzene, benzonitrile, aceto. 
phenone, ethyl alcohol, nitromethane, benzaldehyde, epichloro. 
hydrin, methyl alcohol, acetonitrile, pyridine, propionitrile, and 
acetone. 

From the values of A, calculated from the v®* formula, the 
values of d, in the equation A,, =A,+d, were calculated for each 
solvent for different dilutions, and it was found that the Ostwald. 
Bredig rule can be applied to all these solvents as well as to water 
through the range of dilutions from v=256 to 50,000. In the above 
list of solvents, these are placed in ascending order of the d, values 
at each dilution, water coming between formic acid and cyanoacetic 
ester. 

From general considerations it was deduced that the product 
d,.€.g Should be constant at a particular dilution for all solvents, 
« being the dielectric constant and 7, the internal friction. This 
deduction proved to be correct, and it was further found that by 
introducing the dilution factor v°* an expression was obtained 
which is general for all solvents and all solutes at all dilutions, 
namely, K=d,.«.n .v®*. The mean value of this constant K for 
all the above solvents, including water, at all dilutions, was found 
to be 51-4, the divergences on either side from the mean being 
remarkably small. It follows that, when the values of « and ny 
are known for any solvent, d, can be calculated for any dilution, and 
from a single observation of A,, A, can be calculated and hence 
a=A,y/Ag. The general relation between d,, «, and 7, appears to 
hold for all temperatures. 

It has been shown previously (this vol., ii, 160) that the product 
Jeo» is a constant for all ionising solvents, independent of the 
temperature between 0° and 25°, but depending, within limits, on 
the nature of the solute. The above general expression can be 
transposed to the form 


(l—a)e . v°5—51-4/A, no =const. 


It follows from this that, if the product A,, 7, is known for a salt in 
any one solvent, its degree of dissociation in any other solvent at 
any dilution can be calculated. 

hen the values of d, are calculated from Kohlrausch’s 
equation, the value of the constant K’=d,.«., .v®® is 65-7. The 
numerical relationships between the values of 4,, deduced from the 
different formule have been calculated, and it is shown that 
Ay [v°?]=1-0077A, [v*]. E. H. BR. 


A Variable Resistance. O. MaassandC. H. Wrieurt (J. Amer. 


the bottom of a bulb of capacity greater than that of the tube 
The bulb contains mercury, and as the tube containing the wir 
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is evacuated, any change of external pressure on the mercury in the 
bulb varies the height to which the mercury rises in the tube and 
so vary the resistance. The advantages of the apparatus are 
(1) the wire is maintained in a vacuum and consequently keeps a 
constant resistance, and (2) since the resistance is controlled by 
the applied pressure the resistance readings may be made directly 
from the pressure readings, which means that an accuracy of 0-002 
ohm can readily be obtained. J. F.S. 


Determination of the Electrical Resistance of Alloys of 
lead-Tin and Lead-Zinc at High Temperatures. SEIBEI 
Konno (Sci. Rep. Téhoku Imp. Univ., 1921, 10, 57—74).—The 
dectrical resistance of alloys of lead and tin and lead and zinc 
have been measured over the whole range of concentrations, both 
during heating and cooling, above and below their melting points. 
The temperature-resistance curves have been plotted, and from 
these the equilibrium diagrams of the alloys have been constructed. 
They are found to coincide almost exactly with those obtained by 
thermal analysis. The rate of separation of the solid solution 
during solidification has been calculated both from the resistance— 
temperature curves and from the equilibrium diagram, and the 
results obtained in the two cases show a good agreement. 

F. 8. 


Apparent Irreversibility of the Calomel Electrode. A. W. 
LAUBENGAYER (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 332—336).—It has 
been shown by Paschen (A., 1890, 552) that a mercury anode 
plarises more strongly in hydrochloric acid than in sulphuric 
acid. This point has been investigated, and in preliminary experi- 
nents it is found that a mercury anode in hydrochloric acid becomes 
coated with a black film of an apparently high resistance. The 
potential drop for various currents has been measured for the 
following systems: Hg (anode) | NHC1| Pt (cathode); Hg (anode) 
|Hg,Cl,,NHC1| Pt (cathode): Hg (anode) | Hg,Cl,,NKCI | Pt 
(cathode) : Pt (anode) | Hg,Cl,,NHCI| Pt (cathode); Hg (anode) | 
NH,SO,! Pt (cathode); Hg (anode) | Hg,SO,,NH,SO, | Pt 
(cathode): Pt (anode) | Hg,SO,,NH,SO,| Pt (cathode). The 
results show that the apparent irreversibility of the calomel electrode 
is not real, but is due to the formation on the mercury anode of a 
strongly adsorbed film of mercurous chloride, which offers a high 
resistance to the passage of the current. If this is scraped off as 
fast as it is formed it becomes a simple matter to prepare calomel 


‘f electrolytically at a relatively low voltage. J. F.S. 


New Conceptions of Electrolytes. I. The Degree of Dis- 
sociation of Acetic Acid in Water and in Salt Solutions. 
Ertine ScHREINER (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 181—201).— 
A theoretical paper in which formule are derived for correcting 
the dissociation constant, as ordinarily determined from conduc- 


i tivity measurements, for the viscosity of the solution, inter-ionic 


wit force, and the activity of the water, that is, the hydration of the 


hydrogen ion. The conductivity of acetic acid as determined by 
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different observers is thus corrected at 25° over the range of dilution 
from 0-0005 to 2-6 normal. The law of mass action is shown to 
hold up to the highest concentration. From potential measure. 
ments at 18° and 25° of acetic acid solutions containing sodium 
acetate or other salts, the activity of the acetate ion and the dis. 
sociation constant of acetic acid have been calculated. Such 
measurements do not, as has been generally supposed, determine 
the hydrogen-ion concentration, but the activity of the hydrogen 
ions, which is associated only with the non-hydrated ions. The 
dissociation constants of acetic acid calculated thus agree well 
with those calculated from the conductivity measurements. Taking 
the activity constant of the hydrogen ion as 0-2, that of the acetate 
ion is the same in sodium acetate solution and 0-3 in sodium and 
potassium chloride solutions. E. H. R. 


New Method of Measuring Electrolytic Conductivity. 
CHARLES Martz and W. AtBEeRT Noyes, Jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1095—-1098).—-A new method for measuring the electrical 
conductivity is described. The method consists in inserting two 
hydrogen electrodes of exactly equal potential in the solution in 
question and an ordinary direct current. A Wheatstone bridge is 
used to determine the resistance. Measurements of the equivalent 
conductivity of various acids and sodium chloride solutions have 
been made and negligible differences between the direct current 
values and the values found by Kohlrausch’s method are found 


except for solutions above 0-5N-sulphurie and hydrochloric acid. 
J. F.S. 


Dielectric Constants of Electrolytic Solutions. R.T. Larrry 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 829—-848).—-Formulz are deduced for 
the determination of dielectric constants of electrolytes by the 
condenser method. Anomalous absorption was not formed in the 
experiments. The circuit consisted of two receiving inductances, 
two variable condensers in series, and a thermal converter attached 
to a millivoltmeter. The following dielectric constants were 
determined :—Water 81-05 at 18°. Glycerol 51-15 (17—18°). 
Sucrose solutions: 6-84°% 81-2 (13°), 11-92% 69-8 (14°), 20-69, 
79 (16°). Potassium chloride 0-000755N 80-25 (15-4°), and 750 
(15°4°); 0-00151N 77-7 (10-6°); 0-00755N 66-25 (16-8°). Cuprie 
sulphate 0-00114N 75-2 (15-1°); 0-00228N 78-2 (13-2°); 0-00456. 
73-9 (148°). Tetraethylammonium naphthalene-f-sulphonate 
0-002N 76-3 (16-6°); 0-005N 69-0 (14°). The dielectric constant of 
water is independent of the frequency between wave-lengths of 
17 and 52 metres. The electrolytes investigated appear to lower 
the dielectric constant of water and are analogous to the majority 
of non-electrolytes. J. R. P. 


Electrical Conductivity in Solid Crystallised Compounds 
II. Transportation and Wandering of Ions in uniform Solid 
Electrolytes. ©. Tusanpt (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 
105—126).—In a former paper (A., 1920, ii, 279) it was shown that 
the study of the electrolysis of solid crystalline salts was facilitated 
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by interposing between the cylinder of salt under examination and 
the platinum cathode a cylinder of cubic silver iodide. By this 
means, short-circuiting by the growth of a bridge of metal between 
the electrodes was prevented. The same device has been used in 
studying ionic migration in the electrolysis of silver bromide and 
chloride, lead chloride, lead fluoride, silver sulphide, and cuprous 
sulphide. To determine whether the current is carried by the 
positive or negative ion or by both, two or more carefully made 
compressed cylinders of the salt under examination, of known 
weight, were held by pressure between a silver anode and a platinum 
cathode, generally with a cylinder of silver iodide interposed 
between the last cylinder of the salt and the cathode. By weighing 
the separate cylinders before and after electrolysis, after allowing 
for the weight of silver taken up at the anode and deposited on the 
cathode, any transference of the negative element could be detected. 
With silver iodide, bromide, and chloride it was found that the 
current was carried entirely by the positive silver ion. In the case 
of silver iodide the migration velocity of the ion was, at 145°, 
0:55. 10-3 em. per sec., about the same value as in aqueous solutions 
at 18°, whilst at 552° the value was 1-1.10-°. For silver bromide at 
422° the velocity was 0-15.10 and for silver chloride the highest 
value, close to the melting point, was 0-03.10-3 cm. persec. In the 
case of lead chloride, however, the current was entirely carried by 
the chlorine ion, the gain in weight of the lead chloride cylinder 
adjacent to the anode being exactly equivalent to the silver deposited 
on the cathode in the voltameter which was included in the circuit. 
In the case of lead fluoride also, the current was conveyed entirely 
by fluorine ions. Silver sulphide was found to be a true electrolytic 
conductor above 180°, the silver ions being the carriers with the 
high migration velocity of 0-11 cm. per sec. Difficulties were 
encountered in the experiments with cuprous sulphide, but sufficient 
evidence was obtained to show that the cubic form of this substance 
is a pure electrolytic conductor, the carriers being the positive 
cupro-ions. The fact that in some salts only the positive, in others 
only the negative ions, are mobile, may have a bearing on the 
lattice structure of these salts. E. H. R. 


Activity Coefficient of Strong Electrolytes. Grzert N. Lewis 
and MerLe RANDALL (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1112—1154).— 
A theoretical paper in which the various methods of determining 
the exact values of the activity coefficient (thermodynamic degree 
of dissociation) are discussed. It is shown that the activity co- 
efficients of sodium chloride (0—6M), calculated from freezing 
points, agree with those calculated from electromotive force within 
a few tenths per cent., notwithstanding the fact that one term 
alone in the freezing-point equation, which involves the heat of 
dilution, affects some of the results by 20%. An even more ex- 
tensive test of the several methods is furnished in the case of sul- 
phuric acid, where satisfactory agreement is obtained over the 
range 0—20M (66% acid) by three different methods. Calculations 
of activity coefficients in mixtures, especially from the solubility of 
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salts in the presence of other salts, lead to an extremely useful 
and general rule based on the new conception of ionic strength, 
Each ion contributes to this ionic strength by an amount which js 
proportional to its stoicheiometrical molarity multiplied by the 
square of its valency. In accordance with this rule, the activity 
coefficient of every strong electrolyte (and the individual activity 
of every ion) is the same in all dilute solutions of the same ionic 
concentration. It therefore depends in no way on the number or 
the nature of the ions of which the solution is composed. J. F. §, 


Constant Volume Explosion Experiments. S. LEEs (Pro. 
Camb. Phil. Soc., 1921, 20, 285—290).—It has been suggested that 
the differences between the results for the specific heats of gases 
obtained by the explosion method and those found by heating at 
constant pressure might in part be due to the differences in tempera. 
ture at any instant in different parts of the explosion vessel. These 
are shown by calculation to correspond with a correction of not 
more than 1°, at 1600°, which is within the limits of experimental 
error. J. R. P. 


The Specific Heat of Technical Copper-—Zinc Alloys at 
Higher Temperatures. Fr. DoERINCKEL and Max WERNER 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 1—48).—The specific heats of 
brasses containing 58%, 63%, 67°%, 72%, and 85% of copper, and 
of pure copper, were determined at temperatures between 100° and 
800° with the object of determining the influence of composition 


and of temperature on the specific heat. The water calorimeter 
method was used, and the determinations were made on both 
untempered and tempered alloys. In the case of the untempered 
alloys, when the mean specific heat was plotted against temperature, 
the curves showed a discontinuity characterised by a sudden rise 
in the specific heat in the neighbourhood of 470°. This discontinuity 
was most marked in the low copper alloys, small in the 72° and 
absent in the 85% copper alloy. In some cases, after tempering 
at 800°, the specific heat at 500° and 600° was lowered to such an 
extent that the discontinuity in the curve disappeared. The dis- 
continuity may be due to the transition observed by Carpenter and 
Edwards at 470° from 8-mixed crystals to «- and 8-brass, but this 
explanation is not altogether satisfactory, since this transformation 
takes place very slowly. Owing to the contradictory character of 
some of the experimental results on the effect of tempering, it is 
assumed that the transition may be influenced in an indeterminate 
manner by small amounts of impurity present in the brass. The 
specific heat of the alloys increases with increasing content of 
8-mixed crystals. 

The mean specific heat of tempered alloys is expressed by the 
linear equation c,,—a-+-b(7'—t), and the true specific heat by 
Cy—a+2b(T'—t), where a and b are constants and t=20°. For 
copper, a=0°0922 and b6=0°000011789. As the proportion of zine 
increases, a diminishes and b increases, and for brass containing 
57°3°, of copper, a=0°0895 and b=0°00003354. When the mean 
or true specific heat is plotted against per cent, copper, at constant 
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temperature, curves are obtained for each temperature showing 
the effect of copper concentration on the specific heat. In the 
smixed crystal region the variation of specific heat with copper 
concentration is practically linear at all temperatures; above 500°, 
the specific heat increases with decreasing copper concentration, 
whilst below 300° it decreases. At 65°81°%4 of copper the curve 
shows a sudden change of direction as the copper concentration falls, 
the specific heat increasing rapidly at temperatures above 100°, the 
more rapidly the higher the temperature, and falling at temperatures 
below 100°. The change of direction of the curve corresponds with 
the saturation limit for «-mixed crystals at 64% copper. It is 
noteworthy that at temperatures near 100° there is practically no 
discontinuity in the specific heat—concentration curve, the specific 
heat remaining practically constant at all concentrations. By 
extrapolation of the curves to 53°, copper, the saturation limit of 
mixed crystals, the specific heat of 8-brass at temperatures from 
100° to 800° was calculated. [See also J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 
July. ] E. H. R. 


New Equation of State of Gases, Founded on a Knowledge 
of the Internal Pressures. A. Lepuc (Compt. vend., 1921, 172, 
1167—1172).—A mathematical paper in which the author deduces 
the equation [xr-+-7/v?(4/7—1)](8v-—1)=8;7, from which it is seen 
that the interior pressure and the internal pressure tend towards 
the same limit log 4/N*. If this is applied to the calculation of the 
wefficient of dilatation, 8, the value obtained for sulphur dioxide 
is 389 x 10°. W. G. 


The Condition Diagram of Carbon. J. A. M. van LiempT 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 218—224).—A theoretical paper 
in which the work of Lummer, Fajans (A., 1920, ii, 469), van Laar 
(this vol., ii, 17) and others on the temperature of the crater of the 
carbon are at high and low pressures is discussed. The equation 
connecting temperature and pressure deduced by van Laar is the 
nost satisfactory, whilst the accuracy of Lummer’s observation of 


the appearance of liquid carbon below 4700° is open to serious 
doubt. E. H. R. 


Comparison of Tammann’s and Cuy’s Theories of the 
Periodic Irregularities of Physical Properties in Homologous 
Series. Eustace J. Cuy (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 
273—287).—Tammann’s theory of the cause of the alternate higher 
and lower melting points in the successive members of the fatty 
acid series (A., 1920, ii, 285) is based on the single observation that 
acetic acid is dimorphous whilst formic acid is not. Many other 
physical properties show the same kind of alternation in homologous 
series, and it is shown that generally, when the numerical value of 
the property is plotted against the number of carbon atoms, the 
points corresponding with an even number of carbon atoms lie on 
one smooth curve and those corresponding with an odd number on 
another. The melting points of the paraffin hydrocarbons are a 
tase in point. Here, although the melting points do not alternately 

16* 
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rise and fall, the melting point differences between successive 
members of the series are alternately larger and smaller. Other 
examples of alternation are furnished by the melting points of the 
glycols and «aa’-diamines, solubilities in the oxalic acid series, 
molecular rotations in the amyl esters of normal fatty acids, and 
boiling points of normal aldehydes, cyclomethylenes and acetic 
esters of normal alcohols. All these phenomena can be explained 
by Cuy’s theory of the alternate positive and negative character of 
carbon atoms in a normal carbon chain (A., 1920, i, 361). On this 
theory the addition of one positive or negative carbon atom changes 
considerably the electronic character of the chain, whilst the addition 
of two links, one positive and one negative, preserves the general §j! 
electronic character. Alternation of physical properties in normal 
chain series is therefore to be expected. E. H. R. 


Periodic Irregularities of Physical Properties in Homo- 
logous Series. G. TamMann (Zeiisch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115.9) 
288—289).—A brief reply to Cuy (previous abstract). E. H. R. 


Effect of Finely Divided Maierial on the Freezing Points iy 


of Water, Benzene, and Nitrobenzene. F. W. Parker (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1011—1018).—The freezing point of 
water, benzene, and nitrobenzene in the presence of finely divided 
ferric hydroxide, alumina, silica, and Carrington silt loam has been 
determined by the method described by Bouyoucos and McCool 
(A., 1917, i, 510; 1919, i, 115). The results indicate that finely 
divided material causes a depression of the freezing point of a liquid 
when the liquid exists in the film or capillary condition in the solid 
material. The depression of the freezing point due to the solid 
material and that due to material in solution are additive. The 
concentration of the soil solution cannot be measured by the freezing- 
point method except at very high moisture content. The signi- 
ficance of the lowering of the freezing point by finely divided solid §i 
material to the behaviour of moist living tissue at low temperatures 
is indicated. J. F.S. 


Freezing Points of Organic Substances. III. Jean Tw) 
MERMANS (Bull Soc. chim. Belg., 1919, 28, 392—402. Compare 
A., 1911, ii, 854; 1914, ii, 168)-—-Organic compounds obey a law§ 
of convergence in that the melting points of the higher terms of 
all the homologous series tend towards a common limit of 117°. 
There are, however, certain series which do not obey this law, butf), 
they are considered as constituted by substances with particular 
structures, such as the amino-acids, substances containing two 
amide groups or an analogous group. It results from the above 
law that, for the higher members of a series, physical constants 
such as the melting point are not a criterion for differentiating one§. 
homologue from another. W. G. 


Freezing Points of Organic Substances. IV. New Experi- 
mental Determinations. JrAN TrmmMEeRMANS (Buil. Soc. chim§ 
Belg., 1921, 30, 62—71).—The freezing points of a further 94fad. 
specially purified organic liquids were determined (compart 
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ssive preceding abstract) at temperatures ranging from —187-8°, the 
ther freezing point of propane, upwards. The results are expressed in 
f the #abular form in the original paper. 


, and§ Freezing Points of Organic Substances. V. The Odd and 
etic §iven Alternation and the Lowest Melting Point in a Homo- 
ainedpgous Series. JEAN TrwmeRMANsS (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 
er of #1921, 30, 89—97).—A theoretical paper in which the author dis- 
1 this $usses the relationship between melting points and spatial structure 
anges fof the molecule. He shows that the linear structure of open carbon 
lition §cains as postulated by Hinrichs (Compt. rend., 1891, 112, 998; 
neral§i, 1891, 1330, 1441) is in accord with the experimental facts as 
rmalfio the melting points of members of homologous series. The 
R. fjilternation of melting points between the odd and even members 
ifa series is a general phenomenon, the odd members melting lower 
445 gtan the even members in series where the molecule is symmetrical 
‘Gn relation to the centre of the chain, for example, the oxalic acid 
vies, paraffins, fatty acids, etc., but this alternation may be 
ointsBinverted in series not having this symmetry, namely, ketonic acids, 
R (J.fikyl chlorides, ete. This alternation may be completely masked 
nt of #by the mass of a characteristic group being so great as to cover 
vided Hthe influence of the carbon chain. The existence of a minimum 
been §nelting point for one of the members of a series other than the 
°Cool first is very general, and is in accord with Hinrich’s hypothesis. 
inely This minimum may be situated anywhere from C, to C,9, according 
iquidf the series, but in the majority of cases it is reached at the C, 
solid J member. G. F. M. 


The} Latent Heats of Vaporisation. Eric Kriguttey RipgaL 
zing- §\Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1921, 20, 291—298).—The latent heats 
signi-Jdf evaporation of metals are calculated from two formule, (1) 
solid §ji=Nh(v.—v,), where N is Avogadro’s constant, h is Planck’s con- 
tures §stant, v, the vibration frequency of the vapour and v, the vibration 
8S. Jiequency of the solid or liquid. v, is supposed to correspond with 
Try.§¢tadiation far in the infra-red, since experiment shows that prac- 
tically all vapour atoms are active, i.e. adhere to the solid when 
Piey strike it, and the activating energy is therefore small. v, 
should correspond with some line in the spectral series, each repre- 
117°, gating a different degree of activation. It is shown by calculation 
- butquat fair agreement is found when a line fairly widely separated 
‘ fom the other lines is chosen; this is at, or near, the head of a 
wties. The second formula supposes that the activation of a 
equetal atom occurs in two stages, the activation of the positive 
uicleus and the activation of the electron. If the corresponding 
tivation frequencies are v,; and v4, respectively, and the activa- 
ion frequency of the atom, which corresponds with the radiation 
_ Potential, is v;, then, according to Haber : (2) L=4Nhiv;—(vg+,)}. 
perlihe values of L calculated by the two formule agree fairly with 
chim.Khe experimental numbers except in the cases of mercury, tin, and 
or %4fead. The values of vz were calculated by Lindemann’s formula; 
npartMiose of vu, by Haber’s formula Mv;=mvij, where M and m are 
16*—2 
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the atomic and electronic masses, respectively. Where experi. 

mental values of v; were not available, they were calculated from 

the relation v;=v,/2-3. The theory is extended to non-conductors, 
J. R. P. 


Vapour Tension Tables for Measurement of Temperatures 
between +25° and —185°. Atrrep Stock, Fritz HeEnnine, 
and Ernst Kuss (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1119—1129).—The tension 
thermometer consists of a thin glass tube on the end of which a 
small bulb is blown in which the liquid condenses during measure. 
ment; the tube is connected by a glass spring to a bulb of about 
50 c.c. capacity (which enlarges the capacity of the instrument 
and thereby diminishes the error due to the possible presence of 
traces of gaseous impurity); the bulb is connected with a glass 
manometer and also a side tube which permits the introduction 
of the filling material. The apparatus is drawn to scale in the 
original communication and various modifications are suggested. 
The apparatus for filling is also figured. The various substances 
used for filling are as follows: the individual range (within which 
the tension has been measured for each degree centigrade by 
comparison with the temperature scale of the hydrogen thermometer 
of the Physikalisch-technische Reichsanstalt) being indicated in 
brackets: carbon disulphide (+25 to —18°), sulphur dioxide 
(—10° to —57°), ammonia (—33° to —77°), carbon dioxide (—77° 
to —110°), hydrogen chloride (—85° to —111°), phosphine (—87° 
to —133°), ethylene (—103° to —150°), ethane (—150° to —182°), 
oxygen (—179° to —185°). The methods of preparation and 
purification of the substances are fully described. 

By means of these tables of tensions, it is readily possible to 
measure any temperature between the atmospheric and —185° 
accurately to within 0-1°. The thermometers are easily made 
and have the great advantage that they are not susceptible to the 
presence of impurities in the air of the laboratory. They are 
particularly sensitive in the neighbourhood of the boiling point of 
the filling material and, in consequence of their small capacity for 
heat, rapidly acquire the temperature of their surroundings. The 
thermal after effects observed with liquid thermometers are absent. 
Their readings are perfectly trustworthy as long as air has not 
leaked into them; this can be readily tested by cooling them in 
liquid air when the tension sinks to zero except in those cases in 
which methane is used. It should, however, be noted that the 
instrument records the temperature of the coldest part. H. W. 


Vapour Pressure Regularities. VI. W. Herz (Zeilsch. 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 216—218. Compare this vol., ii, 302).—lt 
has been shown by Rechenberg that, by applying Diihrings 
formula, it is possible to calculate from the vapour pressure curves 
of different substances the temperature at which the vapour 
pressure becomes zero (A., 1920, ii, 587). It might be expected 
that the temperature, in absolute degrees, corresponding with zer 
pressure, would be a constant fraction of the boiling temperature 
at atmospheric pressure. This fraction has been calculated fo 
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the substances for which Rechenberg has given the zero vapour 
pressure point, and the values obtained approximate to a constant. 
Thus for substances with vapour pressure curves of the hexane 
type, some of the values found are: hexane, 0-40; benzene, 0-405; 
aniline, 0-450; phenol, 0-478; nitrobenzene, 0- 436; ammonia, 
0-466 ; carbon disulphide, 0- 380; chlorine, 0-379; whilst for 
substances of the water type were found water, 0-496; glycerol, 
0-534; ethyl alcohol, 0-515; butyric acid, 0-500. The constancy 
found, however, is not of the same order as that obtained for the 
ratio of the absolute boiling points at different temperatures for 
different substances, and the opinion is ventured that Diihring’s 
vapour pressure rule is only a useful empirical guide, and that no 
theoretical importance attaches to the zero vapour pressure point 
as calculated from it. EK. H. R. 


Boiling Point Relationships. Ricearp Lorenz and W. HErRz 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 100—104).—According to the 
Guldberg-Guye rule, the boiling point of a liquid in absolute degrees 
at atmospheric pressure is equal to two-thirds of the critical 
temperature in the same units. The ordinary pressure is, however, 
no definite fraction of the critical pressure, and calculations have 
now been made to see whether a definite relationship exists between 
the boiling points at definite fractions of the critical pressure and 
the critical temperature. The fractions of the critical pressure 
employed were ;', and ,;, and it was found, in the case of a 
large number of organic liquids, that a better constant was obtained 
for 7',/7'., where 7',; is the boiling point and 7’, the critical tem- 
perature, when 7’, was taken at a definite fraction of the critical 
pressure, ;\, giving a better constant than ,,. Inorganic 
liquids, of which only three were dealt with—water, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen sulphide—all gave low values of the constant, compared 
with organic liquids. A good constant was also obtained when 
the boiling points were compared at 23 times the critical density. 


The Relation between Boiling Point in the Vacuum of the 
Cathode Light and Critical Temperature. P.WaLDEN (Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 312).—An acknowledgment that part of 
the author's conclusions published under this title (A., 1920, ii, 665) 
were anticipated by Hansen (A., 1910, ii, 827). E. H.R. 


Comparative Study of Fractionating Still-heads. Nem 
Preston Moore (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 273—303).—An 
historical discussion of the various forms of still-head in use, both 
with and without temperature control, is entered into. These 
instruments have been used in the fractionation of mixtures of 
chloroform 75° and carbon tetrachloride 25% and the efficiency 
has been determined. The influence of certain factors on the 
fractionation has been noted and from the results of the experi- 
ments the author has constructed a new form of still-head which 
is far more efficient than any other yet described. All analyses 
of carbon tetrachloride and chloroform mixture were made by a 
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refractometric method which is described in the paper. The new 
still-head is made entirely of brass; it consists of two strips of 
brass, a bed plate 36 in. long, 6 in. wide, and ;'; in. thick, and a 
cover plate of the same dimensions except that the thickness js 
jy in. These plates are rounded at the ends. The bed plate 
carries 120 slotted angle strips made of 26 gauge metal and } in, 
apart. Each strip is 6 in.x,'; in. with } in. “turn up.” This 
“turn up” is provided with slots 3; in. deep and ,); in. wide, so 
that each strip constitutes a dam ,'; in. high completely across 
the bed plate. The slots serve as open sluices through which the 
overflow liquid can travel down the still-head. The number of 
slots increases from the top of the still-head to the bottom; the 
top seven strips having five slots, the second seven strips having 
ten slots, and the number of slots increasing by five for each 
successive seven strips until the bottom seven has each ninety slots, 
The bed plate and cover plate are joined together by a strip of 
} in. square brass rod which runs continuously round the plates 
and thus completely closes it in. At the lower end a brass tube 
5 in. diam. is soldered and this receives the vapour from the distill. 
ing flask; at the upper end a tube 6 in. long and } in. diameter 
serves as the delivery tube. The still-head is usually set at an 
angle of 45° to the vertical, but this may be varied. Working with 
this apparatus under normal conditions, it is found that the 
efficiency of fractionation is increased from 47-8°/, the best obtain- 
able with the cylindrical still-heads, to 82-7°%. J. F. S. 


Fractional Distillation with Contact Ring Still-heads. R. 
Lessine (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 115—119,).—The still-head 
is prepared from glass tubes 2-5—4-0 cm. wide and 40—150 em. 
long which are drawn out into as wide a constriction as practicable 
at the lower end; it is packed with cylindrical rings of approxi- 
mately equal height and diameter (} inch) having a gap in the 
circumference and a more or less diametrical partition connected 
on one side with the cylinder but out of touch on the opposite side. 
They are disposed indiscriminately in the column at the angles 
which they find when dropped promiscuously into the vessel. In 
order to obtain the best contact between the liquid and vapour 
phase and to keep all surfaces well irrigated, it is desirable to 
induce as much return-flow as is compatible with the drainage 
capacity of the column and the avoidance of excessive back- 
pressure; this is conveniently effected by lagging the still-head 
with asbestos, cotton-wool, or corrugated cardboard and providing 
a reflux condenser which allows the required portion of the vapour 
to pass uncondensed and to distil over whilst the bulk is condensed 
and returned, copiously wetting the still-head. 

Comparative experiments with mixtures of benzene and toluene 
and with fusel oil show that the new still-head is considerably 
more efficient in separating power than any of the usual types. 
This is attributed to the large surface per unit of volume, which 
affords ample opportunity for condensation of the vapours and 
re-evaporation of the condensate and to the turbulence created by 
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the frequent deflection of the currents of vapour and condensate 
which can only flow in any one direction for a distance of a quarter 
of an inch or less. H. W. 


Constitution and Heat of Combustion. Orro H. BrnpER 
(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 477—478).—The author discusses the relation 
between the constitution of organic compounds and their heat of 
combustion, the latter affording useful information regarding the 
constitution. In the case of isomerides, where the bonds are so 
arranged that they have equal heat values, the results obtained 
by calorimetric measurements must be the same. W. P. S. 


Heats of Combustion and Formation of Nitro-compounds. 
I. Benzene, Toluene, Phenol, and Methylaniline Series. 
W. E. Garner and C. L. ABERNETHY (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 
213—235)—The heats of combustion and formation of a large 
number of nitro-derivatives of benzene, toluene, phenol, and methy]l- 
aniline have been determined. A number of heats of crystallisation 
and nitration of some of the substances have also been determined. 
The present results, together with the most trustworthy values of 
previous investigators, are examined with the object of calculating 
the heat change occasioned by the entry of a nitro-group in the 
series examined. It is shown that the heats of formation of the 
nitro-compounds are markedly influenced by the position of the 
nitro-groups, and there is no regular change in these values similar 
to that observed in the introduction of a CH,-group into aliphatic 
compounds; no empirical equation can be devised showing the 
relationships between the heats of formation of all aromatic nitro- 
compounds. It is shown that certain regularities exist between 
the heats of formation and nitration of the four series examined. 
The heat of combustion in all the series decreases with increase in 
the number of nitro-groups, but the heat of formation tends to a 
maximum for the second or third member of the series, and then 
diminishes. An exception is seen in the benzene series, but here it 
is probable that the maximum is shifted to the fourth member of 
the series, and that the same general relationship would hold if the 
more highly nitrated benzenes could be obtained and examined. 
A regularity is observed in the heats of formation of the di- and 
tri-nitro-derivatives of toluene, and this is expressed by the formula 
H=30-8—-1-3(n x 4me), where » is the number of nitro-groups ortho 
to the methyl group and m the number of nitro-groups ortho to 
anitro-group. The introduction of the methyl group into benzene 
to form toluene modifies only slightly the shape of the curves 
showing the heat of formation of the nitro-compounds, but the 
introduction of an hydroxyl- or methylamino-group has a marked 
effect. The curves for the phenol- and methylamino-group are 
very much alike, which indicates that energy changes involved in 
the nitration are similar in the two cases. The heat of nitration curves 
for these substances are straight lines. There is no simple additive 
relationship for the entry of nitro-groups into benzene and toluene. 
The differences between the benzene and toluene derivatives on 
the one hand and the phenol and methylaniline derivatives on the 
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other are connected with the relative ease of nitration. In the 
three first-named series the nearer the nitro-groups are to one 
another the greater is the strain in the molecule and the lower 
the heat of formation. The sensitiveness of nitro-compounds to 
impact and their comparative instability run in line with their 
heats of formation; thus 2:3: 4-trinitrotoluene which has the 
lowest heat of formation is the most sensitive to impact. The 
stability of the unsymmetrical trinitrotoluenes and benzenes js 
less than that of the symmetrical forms. 

The large heat of formation of the nitrophenols is a disadvantage 
from the point of view of their employment as explosives, although 
this is to some extent balanced by their comparatively high oxygen 
content. Thus although trinitrotoluene contains 29° less of the 
oxygen necessary for complete combustion than does picric acid, 
yet its heat of detonation is similar, 924 cal./gram compared with 
914 cal./gram (water gaseous in both cases). This is to be expected 
from the lower heat of formation of trinitrotoluene (128 cal./gram) 
compared with that of picric acid (277 cal./gram). In this example, 
the introduction of the hydroxyl! group into benzene to form phenol 
is accompanied by the absorption of more energy than that of the 
methyl group to form toluene, and this is reflected in the explosion 
phenomena. The present figures show that the fifth member of a 
series has a very low heat of formation. The effectiveness of tetryl 
as an explosive is very largely dependent on its being the fifth 
member of the methylaniline series, and thus possessing a low heat 
of formation. The entry of the fourth nitro-group into the side 
chain does not affect this uniformity. Of the isomeric trinitro- 
toluenes, 2 : 3 : 4-trinitroluene is shown to have the lowest heat of 
formation, that is, it contains the lowest internal energy, whilst 
2:4: 6-trinitrotoluene has the highest heat of formation. If on 
detonation these two substances gave the same products of decom- 
position, the former would have an advantage over the latter of 
54 cal./gram. For the same reason, as-trinitrobenzene would be a 


more powerful explosive than the symmetrical compound. 
J. F.S. 


Temperature and Degree of Polymerisation. W. Herz 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 237—240).—It is shown that the 
assumption that the ratio of molecular volume to density at corre- 
sponding temperatures for non-associated and associated liquids is 
constant leads to incorrect results. For monohalogenated benzenes, 
the ratio d,/d., where d, is the density at the boiling point and d, 
that at the critical temperature, is 2-69. On the above assumption, 
M,/M,=2-69d,/d, for any liquid, where M, and M, are the mole- 
cular weights of the liquid at the corresponding temperatures. The 
ratio M,./M, for a number of known associated liquids, calculated 
from the above equation, is found to be very nearly unity. The 
same result was obtained taking other corresponding temperatures 
(equal fractions of the critical temperature) for comparison. It is 
concluded that the theory of corresponding states cannot be applied 
in cases where change of molecular state may occur, E. H. R. 
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An Empirical Law of the Molecular Volumes of the Halo- 
and their Compounds for all States of Aggregation. 
WruetM Biurz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921 115, 241—252).— 
It was shown by Fajans and Grimm (this vol., ii, 168) that when the 
molecular volumes of the haloids of one alkali metal are plotted 
against those of the corresponding haloids of another alkali metal, 
a straight line is obtained. It has now been found that straight 
lines are obtained when, against the molecular volumes of potassium 
chloride, bromide, and iodide as abscissz are plotted as ordinates 
the molecular volumes of a great variety of halogen compounds. 
Not only simple and complex metallic chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides, but also a large number of crystalline chloro-, bromo-, and 
jodo-benzene derivatives were found to follow the same rule with 
remarkable precision. Fluorine derivatives do not generally fall 
into line with the other halogen compounds, and divergences are 
found when the molecular weights of the compounds of the halogens 
exceed about 200. The rule applies also to the liquid halogens and 
their hydrogen acids when the molecular volumes at their boiling 
points are compared. Similar relationships could not be found 
between the molecular volumes of compounds of other ‘‘ homo- 
logous ’’ or isomorphous series, for example, the sulphates, selenates, 
and chromates. In the course of the work, fresh determinations 
were made of the densities of magnesium chloride (d/° 2-32), 
magnesium bromide (d 3-72), magnesium iodide (d 4-255), alumin- 
ium chloride (d 2-41), p-chloroaniline (d 1-36—1-38), p-bromo- 
aniline (d 1-763), and p-iodoaniline (d 2-07—2-11). E. H. R. 


Analysis of Molecular Volumes from the Point of View of 
the Lewis-Langmuir Theory of Molecular Structure. RoBErr 
N. Pease (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 991—1004).—A theoretical 
paper in which an analysis of molecular volumes, as determined 
from the critical data, has been made from the point of view of the 
lewis-Langmuir theory of molecular structure and particularly of 
langmuir’s theory of isosteres. Evidence is brought forward to 
show that isosteric molecules and nuclear atoms in hydrogen com- 
pounds have the same volume. The volume depends, therefore, 
on the number and arrangement of electrons surrounding the positive 
nucleus of the atoms rather than on the charges on the nucleus, that 
is, on the particular kinds of atoms concerned. Thus, it has been 
shown that the nuclear carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen atoms of 
methane, ammonia, and water respectively have the same volume. 
The carbon atoms in ethane, ethylene, and acetylene have volumes 
increasing with the degree of unsaturation. The same observation 
holds in comparing the carbon atoms in benzene and cyclohexane. 
The volumes of atoms thus increase with the number of electron 
pairs shared. An explanation of this is presented. It is shown 
that elementary nitrogen and carbon monoxide probably have the 
normal or acetylenic structure, three pairs being shared, rather than 
the condensed structure suggested by Langmuir. A structure is 
suggested for nitric oxide and the volumes of the inactive gases are 
considered from the point of view of Langmuir. J. F.S. 
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Some Factors Governing the Sorptive Capacity of Charcoal, 
Sorption of Ammonia by Coco-nut Charcoal. JAmzs Brirr. 
LEY Firru (Trans., 1921, 119, 926—931). 


Stoicheiometry of Adsorption. I. Adsorption of Kations 
of the Alkalis and Alkaline Earths. Sven Opin and Hvso 
ANDERSSON (J. Physical Chem., 1921,25,311—331).—The adsorption 
of alkali nitrates by charcoal has been determined, and it is shown 
that the amount of kation and anion adsorbed is equivalent in all 
cases; the statements to the contrary which are found in the 
literature are to be explained by the presence of acid or alkali left 
in the adsorbent after purification. From the isothermals the order 
of adsorption is Lic Na<K<Rb<NH,<Cs. Hence it follows 
that in this series the amount of adsorption increases with the 
atomic weight of the kation. In the case of the nitrates of the 
alkaline earths, the order of adsorption is Mg<Ca<Sr<_Ba, which 
follows the same rule as the alkali nitrates. The measurements 
were all made with a Zeiss interferometer which determines the 
change in concentration after adsorption. The method of using 
the instrument for this purpose is fully described in the paper. 
The authors attempt to express the adsorbed quantity as a function 
of the remaining concentration by means of the Freundlich formula 
y=kc®; using concentrations between 0-1 and 0-8 mol. per litre; 
it is found that & decreases from 4-4 x 10° for cesium to 1-31 x 10° 
for sodium, whilst 8 increases slightly with decreasing atomic weight 
of the kation; the same type of relationship is also found with the 
nitrates of the alkaline earths. J. FS. 


The Reversibility of the Reaction CaCO,—CO,-+Ca0. 
PrerRe JoLiBois and Bouvier (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1182— 
1183).—Using the method previously described (ibid., 809) for 
registering the dissociation pressure of a compound, the author 
have studied the conditions for reversing the dissociation of calcium 
carbonate. Calcium carbonate in various forms was used, and after 
heating to effect the dissociation, it was found that in no case on 
cooling was the reversal of the reaction complete. When, however, 
a mixture of precipitated calcium carbonate with excess of calcium 
oxide was used, complete reversal could be attained on cooling. 


W. G. 


Crystallising Power of Compounds of High Molecular 
Weight. R.0O. Herzoe and K. Brecker (Zeiisch. physiol. Chem., 
1921, 112, 231—235).—-General considerations without experiments. 


G. B. 


Anisotropic Liquids. J. Srepy. vAN DER LinGEN (J. Franklin 
Inst., 1921, 191, 651—677).—With the object of ascertaining 
whether the pseudoisotropic layers of Lehmann and Bose have 4 
space lattice, as is contended by Vorlinder, molten layers of p- 
azoxyanisole, p-azoxyphenetole, anisaldazine, and active amy! 
cyanobenzylideneaminocinnamate have been allowed to solidify in 
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a magnetic field of 5000 gauss and the solidified layers examined as 
to their X-ray figures by Laue’s method. The results show clearly 
and definitely that the pseudoisotropic layers of Lehmann and Bose 
do not possess homogeneity of structure as this term is understood 
in crystallography, nor is there any evidence to show that such 
layers are microcrystalline. Consequently, it is concluded that the 
experiments show that such layers do not possess a space lattice ; 
that is, Vorlander’s contention, based on the optical phenomena of 
sich layers, cannot be accepted. The uniform dispersion, which 
was observed in all cases, is due to the regularity of molecular 
structure of these anisotropic liquids, probably caused by similarly 
oriented ellipsoids only one of the axes of which is fixed in a. 


A Theory of Slow Hydrolysis of Salts. A. Tran (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 172, 1179—1181).—On the basis of the presence of 
colloidal suspension in cases of slow hydrolysis of salts, the follow- 
ing theory is proposed. The colloidal material, at first in extremely 
fne particles, will give, spontaneously by union of these particles, 
larger and larger granules which, for a given weight, will have a 
smaller and smaller surface. The hydrolysis of the salt will be 
limited by two reactions, produced by the salt and the water at 
the expense of the acid and base liberated. The first, occurring 
oly in the aqueous phase, will be a reaction taking place solely 
between the ions, and will be the reverse of hydrolysis. The 
second, which may be considered as a supplementary retrogression, 
will occur between the insoluble phase and the aqueous liquid by 
action of the other soluble element of the salt. It will also be a 
saturation of the acid by the base, but effected between two phases. 
The velocity of this action will be smaller as the surface of separa- 
tion becomes more limited. It will diminish therefore as the 
colloidal solution evolves, and, the hydrolysis being less and less 
limited, the decomposition of the salt will progress. The hydrolysis 
will be slow because the evolution of the colloidal solution will 
itself be slow. W. G. 


A Cause of Dispersion of the Colloid in an Important Class 
of Hydrosols. A. Tran (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1291—1293).— 
Solutions of salts, the base of which is only slightly soluble, con- 
stitute hydrosols consequent on hydrolysis. In such hydrosols there 
is a special cause of stability which permits, within wide limits, of 
the reversibility of their transformations. This special cause is 
due to the spontaneous dispersion of the colloidal metallic hydroxide, 
which itself results from a chemical action. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the colloid the retrogression of the hydrolysis is 
much more marked than in the rest of the aqueous phase. The 
excess of salt thus reconstituted diffuses away from the generating 
layer and then undergoes normal hydrolysis, giving again the 
metallic hydroxide temporarily dissolved and thus the dispersion 
of the colloid progresses. This theory is applied to certain pheno- 
mena. W. G. 
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The Stability and the Reversibility of the Transformations 
of the Hydrosols obtained by Hydrolysis of Salts. A, 
Tran (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1402—1404. Compare preceding 
abstract)—It has been shown (loc. cit.) that, in the hydrosols 
resulting from the slow hydrolysis of salts of heavy metals in 
solution, the hydroxide in colloidal suspension is continually divided 
and dispersed by a chemical process, and it is to this cause that 
the marked stability and the reversibility of the transformation of 
these hydrosols are due. These colloidal solutions are stable in 
the presence of electrolytes which normally flocculate pure hydrosols. 
The colloidal particles are capable both of uniting and dividing as 
already shown, and hence these hydrosols exhibit reversible colloidal 
transformations. W. G. 


A Colloid Theory of the Corrosion and Passivity of Iron, 
and of the Oxidation of Ferrous Salts. Joun ALBERT Newton 
FRIEND (Trans., 1921, 119, 932—949). 


Chemical Reactions and Radiiof Curvature. R. LucE (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 172, 1287—-1288. Compare Reboul and Luce, ibid, 
197).—Further experiments are quoted in support of the view that 
the chemical action of a liquid on a solid depends on the shape of 
the latter, being greatest at those points where the mean curvature 
is greatest. Thus the influence of curvature is the same in liquids 
and in gases. W. G. 


Chemical Affinity. A. Korevaar (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 
25, 304—310).—A theoretical paper in which the author points 
out that the term affinity is used in the literature and in text-books 
in two senses, thereby causing considerable confusion. On the one 
hand, it is used to designate the force acting between combining 
atoms, this is, the classical definition, and on the other, it is used 
to express the thermodynamic conception, created by van’t Hoff, 
which defines it as the maximum external work done by the chemical 
reaction at constant temperature and volume. The author reviews 
the use made of the term in a number of standard text-books and 
recommends that the term affinity should be used only in its 
classical sense, whilst the maximum external work should always 
be referred to as such and never as affinity. J. F.S. 


Determinations of the Number of Independent Constituents 
of a System of Substances. F. Wap (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1921, [iv], 29, 266—271. Compare Dubreuil, A., 1920, ii, 742).— 
The mathematical expression worked out by Dubreuil is developed 
so as to deal with more complex systems. H. J. E. 


The Phenomenon of Partition. Nicotas pre KoLossovskKY 
(Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1914, 28, 257—264).—A study of the par- 
tition of hydrogen peroxide between water and ethyl ether. As 
the total concentration, P, increases, the coefficient of partition, C, 
between these two solvents at 18° diminishes, its value being given 
by C=14'77—0°397P-+-0°00432P?. Ifm and n represent the degrees 
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of association of hydrogen peroxide in the water and ether respec- 
tively under these conditions, then it is calculated that the ratio 
n/m=1°3, a value which is very close to that previously found for 
acetic acid in the same solvents (A., 1911, ii, 591). W. G. 


Equilibrium in the System: Ammonia~Ammonium Nitrate— 
Ammonium Thiocyanate. H. W. Foote and 8. R. BRINKLEY 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1018—1031).—The vapour pres- 
sures have been determined at 0°, 10°, and 20° for the two binary 
systems ammonia—ammonium nitrate and ammonia—ammonium 
thiocyanate and also for three mixtures in the ternary system 
ammonia—ammonium nitrate-ammonium thiocyanate. The range 
of vapour pressure investigated was that from the saturated solu- 
tions to those showing pressures of about 1600 mm. Neither double 
salts nor solid products with ammonia are formed at 0° or above; 
but the saturated solutions are in equilibrium with the simple 
salts. The solubility curves of ammonium nitrate and ammonium 
thiocyanate in the three-component system have been determined 
at 0°, 10°, and 20°, together with the univariant point at which 
these curves intersect. The results show that, at the temperatures 
investigated, curves of equal vapour pressure in the ternary system 
are very nearly straight lines which connect points of equal vapour 
pressure in the two binary systems. The vapour pressures of the 
solutions examined are far below those required by Raoult’s law. 
At any temperature, the saturated solution, containing ammonium 
nitrate and ammonium thiocyanate in approximately the molecular 
ratio 1:3, shows the lowest vapour pressure, and this solution 
must therefore be most efficient for absorbing ammonia from 
gaseous mixtures. J. F. S. 


ilibrium in the System : Ammonia—-Water-Ammonium 
Thiocyanate. H. W. Foorr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
1031—1038. Compare preceding abstract)—The vapour pressure 
of solutions of ammonia in water have been determined at 0°, 10°, 
and 20°, and those of water, ammonia, and ammonium thiocyanate 
have been determined at 10°, 20°, and 30°. The solubility of 
ammonium thiocyanate in water and aqueous solutions of ammonia 
(3°49°,—22-70%) has been determined at 10°, 20°, and 30°. No 
additive or double compounds are formed between ammonium 
thiocyanate and either water or ammonia. The results show that 
at the temperatures investigated curves of equal vapour pressure 
in the ternary system are very nearly straight lines which connect 


points of equal vapour pressure in the two binary systems. 
J. F.S. 


The System : Copper—Cupric Oxide-Oxygen. H.S. RoBErts 
and F. Hastines Smytu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1061— 
1079).—A continuation of work previously published (this vol., 
ii, 98). The present paper deals with the measurement of the 
dissociation pressures of the liquid mixture of the two oxides of 
copper throughout the range where this solution is in equilibrium 
with cuprous oxide; the composition of the liquid in equilibrium 
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with solid cupric oxide from the eutectic temperature to 1230° 
and with solid cuprous oxide from the eutectic temperature to the 
minimum melting point of cuprous oxide; the measurement, at 
1120° and 1150°, of the dissociation pressures for different com. 
positions of the liquid when no solid phase is present ; and measure. 
ments of the dissociation pressures of cuprous oxide within the 
temperature range where a liquid rich in copper is a dissociation 
product. It is shown that solid solution between cupric oxide, 
cuprous oxide, and copper is either non-existent or negligible. In 
conjunction with the determinations of Heyn (A., 1904, ii, 406) 
and Slade and Farrow (A., 1912, ii, 1057), the 7-X (melting point) 
relations from pure copper up to the mixture 81% cupric oxide 
19% copper have been established. The general course of the P7 
curves in the system has been deduced from a consideration of the 
TX diagram. Data are presented for the three dissociation-pressure 
curves in the system Cu,0-CuO-O,; the melting point of the 
Cu,0-CuO eutectic is shown to be 1080°2° at 402°3 mm.; and the 
melting point of cuprous oxide is 1235° at 0°6 mm. The energy 
changes for the reaction CuO(s) — }Cu,O(s)+}0,(g) and the heat 
of fusion of cuprous oxide have been calculated from the data. 
J. F. S. 


Application of the Law of Mass Action to the Results 
obtained in the Action of §-Galactosidase on Galactose in 
Solution in Propyl Alcohol. Marc Bripet (Compt. rend., 1921, 
172, 1288—1291).—-When the law of mass action is applied to the 
synthesis of propyl @-galactoside by the action of $-galactosidase on 
galactose in solution in aqueous propyl] alcohol containing from 35— 
70% of the alcohol, it is seen that equilibrium is not reached even 
after several months. W. G. 


Velocity of Chemical Reactions. Joun Eacerrt (Zeitsch. 
angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 181—183).—A lecture dealing with the 
study of chemical kinetics from the experiments of Guldberg and 
Waage up to the present day. J. F.S. 


The Oxidation of Arsenious Acid by Nitric Acid in Presence 
of Mercuric Ions; the Change of a Negative Catalyst to a 
Positive. Atrons KLEMENC and Friepricn PoLiaK (Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 131—140).—The influence of mercuric 
nitrate at different concentrations on the velocity of oxidation of 
arsenious acid by nitric acid has been studied, by titrating the 
unchanged arsenious acid with iodine solution at regular intervals 
during the progress of the reaction. Preliminary experiments 
showed that the effect of mercury ions was to tend to inhibit the 
reaction. For the quantitative experiments the greatest care 
was needed to avoid contamination with impurities to obtain 
concordant results. At a concentration of 7°7x 10° mols. per 
litre the effect of the mercuric ions was to inhibit the reaction 
completely. With diminishing concentration the inhibiting effect 
became less marked down to a concentration of 7°7 x 10-8, and at 
7°7x 10-* mols. per litre there was a positive catalytic effect, which 
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became still more marked at 7°7x10- mols. per litre. The 

itive catalytic effect at extreme dilutions is shown by the fact 
that when a blank experiment was repeated in a vessel which had 
been previously used for an experiment in presence of mercuric 
ions, the flask having been cleaned.with great care, the reaction 
was still accelerated by traces of mercuric salt remaining. The 
gnsitiveness of the reaction to the catalyst is extraordinary, as 
previously the smallest recorded effective concentration for catalysis 
was 7 x 10-® mols. per litre of colloidal platinum in the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide. The effect of mercury in reducing the 
activity of palladium hydrosol recorded by Paal (A., 1918, ii, 303) 
is probably due to the negative catalytic action of the mercury. 
Mercury either as metal or in the ionic condition probably exerts a 
negative catalytic effect in oxidation processes generally. 

E. H. R. 


Influence of Physical Conditions on the Velocity of Decom- 
position of certain Crystalline Solids. C. N. HINsHELWoop 
and E. J. Bowrn (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 203—212. Com- 
pare A., 1920, ii, 743)—The conditions governing the rate of 
decomposition of crystalline substances have been examined. It 
is shown that the rate of decomposition of silver permanganate at 
110° depends on the size of the particles. In the case of crystals 
of average size 0°25 mm.x0°027 mm., the velocity is greatly 
accelerated as the reaction proceeds, owing to the disintegration 
of the crystals, whilst with finely powdered material consisting of 
particles of 0°005 mm. diameter the initial velocity is much greater 
but the subsequent acceleration is much less. The conditions 
ruling the propagation of the decomposition from the surface of a 
crystal to the interior have been studied in the case of the decom- 
position of ammonium dichromate and potassium permanganate 
by heat. It is shown that if the decomposition products do not 
form a coherent film round the crystal the reaction proceeds without 
hindrance and may be strongly accelerated owing to the disintegra- 
tion of the crystals, but if a film is formed the reaction is greatly 
retarded. With increasing temperature, the retardation becomes 
less and less marked and is succeeded by the usual type of accelerated 
reaction. This retardation is observed in the case of ammonium 
dichromate, but not in the case of potassium permanganate, because 
here the products are not firmly held. In the case of solid solutions 
of potassium permanganate in potassium chlorate, the retardation 
is observed in the initial stages of the decomposition. The con- 
nexion between the velocity of decomposition of particles of different 
sizes is not the same as that between the linear magnitudes, but 
considerably less. This implies that the surface which is effective 
in determining the rate of reaction is considerably greater than 
the apparent surface as deduced from the linear size of the particles. 
What appear to be individual crystals are really aggregates which 
are sufficiently loosely held together to allow decomposition to 
take place between them. The rate of evolution of oxygen from 
isomorphous mixtures of potassium permanganate and potassium 
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chlorate, of a series of compositions, has been determined at tem. 
peratures of 148—230°2°, and values have been deduced for 200° in 
each case. The temperatures employed are not high enough to 
decompose the chlorate, so that the permanganate is responsible 
for the evolution of the oxygen. From the results, the authors 
calculate the heat of activation for the equimolecular mixture and 
find the value 618 cal./gram-mol. potassium permanganate at 200°, 
or 309 cal./gram-mol. of the equimolecular mixture. The results 
show that no distinction can be drawn between physical and 
chemical forces. The chemical forces between the atoms of solid 
substances are profoundly modified by physical conditions, such 
as proximity to the surface, and by the presence of neighbouring 
atoms in the space lattice. Moreover, the decrease in potential 
energy attending the process of solid mixture leads to increased 
chemical stability in a way which can be calculated approximately 
from the heat of mixture. J. F.S. 


Hydrolysis of Dichloro- and Hexa-aquo-chromic Chlorides. 
Artuur B. Lams and Gorton R. Fonpa (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1154—1178).—The uncertainty of the present values of 
the hydrolysis constants of the dichloro- and hexa-aquo-chromic 
chlorides has been pointed out. The hydrolysis constant of the 
dichloro-chloride has been measured by two methods. The first 
is a modification of the Walker method, and involves a comparison 
of the conductivities of solutions of the dichloro-salt containing 
different amounts of hydrochloric acid. The second is a method 
already applied by Bjerrum to this problem, and involves a study 
of the kinetics of the transformation of the dichloro-compound 
into the hexa-aquo-compound, and in particular of the variation 
of the veiocity constant of this reaction with the concentration of 
the hydrogen ion in solutions to which acid has been added. Knovw- 
ing this variation, it is possible to compute the hydrolysis constant 
from the observed values of the velocity constant in pure aqueous 
solution. The value obtained by the first method is K,=1°8 x 10°, 
by the second K,=2°0x10-, which give the mean value K,= 
19x10-°. It has been pointed out that the addition of small 
amounts of dichloro-chromic chloride to a solution and the observa- 
tion of its change in conductivity offers a convenient method for 
the determination of hydrogen-ion concentrations, particularly 
when they are small, and that the results are not affected by the 
presence of chloride ions at a concentration equal to that of the 
dichloro-chloride (0°008M). The hydrolysis constant of the hexa- 
aquo-chloride at 25° has been measured over a wide range of con- 
centrations by five methods. An average value of K,=1°58x 10" 
at 25° was obtained, with an average deviation of less than 5%. 
incidentally, in applying the method depending on the rate of 
inversion of sucrose, it was necessary to determine the acceleration 
produced by 0°0074M acid at 25°, a much lower concentration than 
had previously been worked with at this temperature. In applying 
the Walker method to the hexa-aquo-chloride, it was also necessary 
to determine the location of the equilibrium between the dichloro- 
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chloride and the hexa-aquo-chloride at a concentration of 0:008M, 
poth in the presence and absence of hydrochloric acid. It was 
found that in the former case 1°5°% and in the latter 0°25% of the 


dichloro-salt was present in the equilibrium mixture at 25°. 
J. F.S8. 


The Catalytic Action of certain Metallic Salts in Reactions 
of Organic Compounds. AntTornE KorczyNski (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 283—290; Willgerodt, A., 1887, 806; Slator, 
Trans., 1903, 83, 729; Gay, Ducelliez, and Raynaud, A., 1914, 
i, 946).—An attempt is made to find a relation between catalytic 
ation and atomic weight. Preparations of p-nitrophenyl thio- 
cyanate and brominations of benzene have been carried out with 
various metallic salts as catalysts, and the yield obtained is com- 
pared with the atomic weight of the metal the salt of which is used. 
It is claimed that a certain periodicity is observed. H. J. E. 


Action of Hydrolytic Diastases. Marc H. van Larr (Bull. 
Soc. chim. Belg., 1920, 29, 214—227).—-Diastatic catalysis is a form 
of catalysis by hydrogen ions and the reaction velocity depends 
slely on the ratio enzyme/substrate. Within certain limits, the 
velocity increases with concentration of hydrogen ions. W. P.S. 


Dimensions of the Atom. L. Sr. C. Brovenatt (Phil. Mag., 
1921, [vi], 44, 872—876).—When the atomic diameter is calculated 
from 6 of van der Waals’s equation by the relation o=(3b/27N)!, 
where N=2°75x 10!°, it is found that the increase in passing from 
oe inert gas to the succeeding one is constant : helium 2°30, argon 
286, krypton 3°14, xenon 3°42 (x10-® cm.). This regularity is 
not found when the diameters are calculated from the viscosities. 


The regularity found is in agreement with Langmuir’s theory. 
J. R. P. 


The Arrangement of the Periodic System of the Elements. 
GrorG SCHALTENBRAND (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 127— 
130)—An attempt to explain the derivation of the periods of 
cements by an “ extension ”’ of the first hydrogen—helium period. 
In the derived period, in place of a hypothetical homologue of an 
element of the first period, a number of new elements appear which 
share the properties of the hypothetical element. E. H. R. 


Natural Systems for the Classification of Isotopes, and 
the Atomic Weights of Pure Atomic Species as related to 
Nuclear Stability. Wri.1am D. Harrys (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 10388—1060. Compare A., 1920, ii, 479, 745)—In an 
earlier paper (loc. cit.) the difierent atomic species were classified in 
ries according to the composition of the nuclei of their atoms. 
The series are (1) thorium, (2) uranium, (3) lithium, and (4) meta- 
chlorine (C117). The present paper adds two natural and ex- 
perimentally determined methods of classification, which are 
complementary, (1) according to the isotopic number, and (2) 
«ecording to the class number as defined further on. It is found 
that five variables, P, the atomic weight, or total number of protons 
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simplified by the fact that by a proper choice of the two independent 


variables (n and M) constant values of all five may be represented 
as straight lines. The isotopic number represents the number of 
neutrons of the formula pe necessary to represent the excess in the 


composition of the nucleus over what may be considered as the 
normal composition represented by the isotopic number, 0, which 
may be given as (j¢),,,_ The isotopic number is exactly twice the 
value of the function f in the Harkins-Wilson equation for atomic 
weights or W=2(M+-f)=2M-+n. The atomic species were classi- 
fied according to their f values in an earlier paper (loc. cit.). The 
isotopic number 0 seems to represent the lowest isotope which is 
stable both with respect to disintegration and to aggregation, and 
includes about 70—80% of all known material. However, all 
isotopes with the isotopic number are not supposed to be stable. 
The isotopic numbers higher than 0 are represented by 54 hyper. 
bolas when N/P and P are the independent variables, and by 54 
straight horizontal lines when n is plotted on the Y axis. It is 
shown that the composition of any atom is (pye)s;(pe)nea. The 
relative abundance of the atomic species of the different isotopic 
numbers on the earth and in meteorites is, n=0, earth 84°5%, 
meteorites 79°0% ; n=1, earth 13:0%, meteorites 5°3°% ; n=2, earth 
02%, meteorites 16%; n=3, earth 0°007%, meteorites 00; 
n=4, earth 2:2%, meteorites 12°4% ; n=—5, earth 0°046%, meteorites 
01%. Thus the abundance is very high for the isotopic number 0, 
decreases to a minimum in isotopic number 3, rises to a secondary 
maximum in 4, and again decreases to 5 and 6. The difference of 
4 isotopic numbers between the maxima corresponds with 4 neutrons 
or a helio-group, which is an «-particle plus two electrons, so that it 
indicates that in this range, as well as in the radioactive region, the 
a-particle is an important unit in atom building. In an «-dis. 
integration the isotopic number remains constant; in $-disintegra- 
tions, it is lowered by two. §-Disintegrations of atoms of odd 
atomic number are in general much more violent than those of even 
atomic number. Nuclei may be classified into the four following 
classes which bear an important relation to nuclear stability: (1) 
both N and P even, comprising about 90°, of known material, 
(2) N even and P odd, 5%; (3) both N and P odd, 2°5%, and (4) 
N odd, P even, 0°0%, where all percentages are atomic. Therefore 
P-N, or the atomic number is even for most atoms, and the 
atomic weights of elements of od atomic number are almost 
always odd, whilst those of even atomic number are usually even. 
The number of isotopes of elements of even atomic number should 
be, according to the earlier theory of the author, considerably larger 
than the number of isotopes of elements of odd atomic number. 
On the basis of the relations in this and what has been said above, 


in the nucleus; N, equal to P-M, the number of negative nuclear 
electrons; M, the atomic number, or the net positive charge on the 
nucleus; N/P, which may be considered as the relative negativenes 
to positiveness of the nucleus ; and n, the isotopic number, determine 
the composition of the atomic nuclei. These five variables would 
give ten two-dimensional curves, but the representation is greatly 
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the existence of a number of undiscovered isotopes is predicted. 
The general theory indicates that the number of isotopes per atomic 
number reaches a maximum somewhere in the region between 
atomic numbers 28 and 83, and that there are fewer isotopes in the 
radioactive region, and very many less in the region of few isotopes 
between atomic numbers 1 and 27. A system of nomenclature of 
the radioactive atomic species is put forward. The atomic weights 
of isotopes of odd atomic number are almost always odd numbers, 
in order to make the number of negative nuclear electrons an even 
number. However, the values of the N/P ratio for lithium of 
atomic weight 7 and boron of atomic weight 11 are so high that the 
presence of lower rather than higher isotopes is indicated by the 
theory; thus indicating that lithium has an isotope of atomic 
weight 6, and that boron has an isotope of atomic weight 10. Whilst 
these isotopes have been discovered, the author’s prediction of their 
existence was made in an earlier paper before their discovery. The 
existence of isotopes of these elements with still lower atomic 
weights than these would be contrary to the general rule that N/P 
is never less than } for stable complex atoms. The isotopes of 
even atomic number should have atomic weights which are mostly 
even numbers, although some odd atomic weights may occur. 
Thus most isotopes differ in atomic weight by 2. It is suggested 
that groups, such as the p,e group, which contain one negative 
eectron may be extremely stable with respect to disintegration, 
but that they tend to combine with each other and with other 
similar groups, or even with negative electrons alone, to form more 
complex groups in which the number of negative electrons is even. 
Thus two p,e groups would combine to form an «-particle, or one 
pe group would unite with a negative electron to form a psey group 
or double neutron. Thus such groups including Rutherford’s 
pe, if it exists, would be stable with respect to disintegration, but 
not with respect to aggregation. In exceptional cases a p,e group 
night attach itself to a larger atom nucleus, thus forming the 
isotope of lithium of atomic weight 6 by combining with one «- 
particle; that of nitrogen by combining with 3 «-particles and that 
of boron by a union with 2 «-particles. There are many facts which 
suggest that the disintegration of an atom need not be the exact 
reversal of its method of formation. J.F.S. 


A Rotary Burner. Grora LockEMaAnn (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34, 198).—A rotary burner for mechanically keeping in 
continual motion a Bunsen flame for use in such laboratory opera- 
tions as ashing organic substances, distilling liquids, etc., consists 
of a horizontally rotating wheel driven by a motor or water turbine, 
on which is mounted vertically the burner tube in such a manner 
that the distance radially from the axis of rotation can be adjusted 
at will. The vertical tube is connected with a horizontal gas lead 
through an enlarged T-piece, forming a gas-tight socket in which it 
is capable of rotating. To avoid possible gas leaks at this joint, 
the gas is allowed to mix with air in the horizontal lead in the usual 
Bunsen burner fashion, so that should the socket become worn at 
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all, the suction of the flame will cause an inward flow of air instead 
of a gas leakage outwards. The whole apparatus is mounted on an 
ordinary iron laboratory stand, and several may be coupled in 


series by driving cords if desired, and all worked from the same! 


motor. G. F. M. 


Lecture Experiment: Reduction of Oleic Acid to Stearic 
Acid. R. FEULGEN (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1921, 114, 1—3)~— 
One gram of oleic acid in 10 grams of glacial acetic acid is quantita. 
tively reduced in five minutes, by shaking with 0°1 gram of platinum 
black in an atmosphere of hydrogen. C. R. H. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Determination of the Atomic Weight of Tellurium. P. 
Bruytants and G. Desmer (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1914, 28, 
264—266).—The starting material was pure tellurium prepared 
from hydrogen telluride. The tellurium was dissolved in nitric 
acid and the solution evaporated to dryness, the residue being 
calcined and melted. The tellurium dioxide was dissolved in pure 
aqueous sodium hydroxide and the tellurium estimated volumetric. 
ally either in alkaline or just acid solution by the method of 
Marckwald and Foizik (A., 1910, ii, 604). The mean of twelve 
estimations in alkaline solution gave the value 127°8 for the atomic 
weight, and of nine estimations in acid solution the value 127°65. 


W. G. 


Method of Producing Dry Ammonia. H. W. Foore and 
S. R. Brryxiey (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1178—1179).—A 
convenient method of storing and delivering dry ammonia is 
described. The apparatus consists of a 500 c.c. wide-necked bottle 
fitted with a stopper carrying two tubes with taps, one for delivery 
and the other for charging. The bottle is nearly filled with dry 
ammonium thiocyanate, which acts as adsorbent. The bottle is 
surrounded by ice and the charging tube connected to an ammonia 
generator, the ammonia as it enters the bottle is absorbed about as 
rapidly as by water, and when the ammonium thiocyanate is 
saturated, it contains about 45% of its weight of ammonia. The 
ammonia can be drawn off by slightly raising the temperature, 
room temperature is generally sufficiently high. This method has 
the advantages that the rate of evolution of the gas can be readily 
controlled by slight changes of temperature and also the gas evolved 
is absolutely dry. J. F. 8. 


Compounds of Ammonia and Carbonic Acid in Equilibrium 
with their Aqueous Solutions. Ernst Terres and Hans 
WEISER (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 177—193).—The con- 
ditions under which the different compounds of ammonia and 
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aarbonic acid are stable in contact with aqueous solutions of the 
emponents have been studied at temperatures from 0°1° to 60°. 
(nly ammonium hydrogen carbonate forms a congruent solution 
in water, that is, one in which the ratio of CO, to NH, is the same 
pth in solution and in the solid phase. Of the other compounds 
of ammonia and carbonic acid, precise conditions were known 
oly for the formation of ammonium carbamate, but in the course 
of the work methods were found for obtaining both the salt, 
INH, HCO,,(NH,),CO;,H,O, and normal ammonium carbonate in a 
pure state. The former salt crystallises from solutions containing 
ammonia and carbon dioxide in the ratio 4:5. Normal ammonium 
carbonate was prepared by dissolving 395 grams of ammonium 
hydrogen carbonate in 150 grams of water and 333 grams of 25% 
ammonia solution, whilst passing in ammonia under an increased 
pressure of 0°2 atm. and warming at 40° until solution was 
complete. On cooling to 10°, the normal carbonate crystallised. 
For the equilibrium experiments, solutions were prepared start- 
ing with each of the above four substances as solid phases, by 
dissolving them in different concentrations of ammonia. Owing 
to the slowness with which equilibrium was attained in those cases 
where a change of solid phase occurred, it was necessary to prepare 
the solutions at a higher temperature in order to obtain complete 
solution and then allow the solid phase to separate on cooling to 
the required temperature. The concentrations of ammonia and 
of carbonic acid were determined in the solution when equilibrium 
was reached, and the solid phase was examined both by analysis 
and microscopically. It was found possible readily to identify by 
their crystalline form the five solid phases which were found to 
ocur, namely, ammonium hydrogen carbonate, normal carbonate, 
hydrogen carbonate—carbonate double salt, carbamate and hydrogen 
carbonate—carbamate double salt, NH,*CO,*NH,,NH,°HCQ,. 
Equilibrium diagrams for each temperature were constructed by 
plotting carbon dioxide °%% against ammonia % in the solution; 
changes of direction of the curve indicated a change of solid phase. 
By combining the diagrams for different temperatures, a three- 
dimensional diagram was constructed in which the fields corre- 
sponding with the different solid phases were indicated. The normal 
carbonate and the two double salts have a limited temperature 
range of stability. Starting from ammonium hydrogen carbonate, 
between 0° and 33°, with increasing ammonia concentration, the 
solid phases change consecutively to the hydrogen carbonate— 
carbonate double salt, normal carbonate, and finally carbamate. 
At about 33°, both the double salt and normal carbonate disappear, 
but the new double salt hydrogen carbonate—carbamate appears 
between the hydrogen carbonate and carbamate. No further 
change appears up to 60°, the temperature limit of the experiments. 
E. H. R. 


Flocculation of Colloidal Arsenic Sulphide. Principle of 
a Method of Study. A. Bovuraric and M. VumLLaAuME (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 172, 1293—-1296).—The spectrophotometric method 
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previously used to study the formation of precipitates (Ang. 
Physique, 1918, [ix], 9, 183) has been applied to a study of the 
flocculation of colloidal arsenic sulphide. In order to have per. 
fectly comparable flocculations, it is essential that the colloidal 
solution should not contain any free hydrogen sulphide or any 
free arsenious oxide. An excess of arsenious oxide has much less 
effect than an excess of hydrogen sulphide. The effect of free 
hydrogen sulphide varies with the nature of the electrolyte used 
as a flocculating agent. W. G. 


Carbon Formed by the Action of Mercury on Carbon Tetra- 
chloride, Tetrabromide, and Tetraiodide. G. Tammany 
(Zeiisch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 145—158).—By the action of 
mercury vapour on carbon tetrachloride at 600—700°, mercurous 
chloride is formed and carbon is deposited. Under high pressure, 
900 to 2760 kilos per sq. cm., the reaction starts at about 400° 
and is accompanied by a fall in pressure. Carbon tetrabromide 
and tetraiodide react similarly. The carvon so formed retains 
water tenaciously, 7—10°%, after heating at 600° in a stream of 
nitrogen. The density of the carbon so obtained is high, 2°32 
from carbon tetrachloride, 2°51 from the tetrabromide, and 2°37 
from the tetraiodide, whilst that of graphite is 2°1—2°3. Carbon 
obtained similarly from hexachloroethane had d=2°16, from hexa- 
chlorobenzene 2°46 to 2°22, and from carbon disulphide 2°38. It 
appears that carbon formed by reactions not involving the form- 
ation of water has a higher density than that which is formed 
with water. On keeping, this dense form of carbon absorbs much 
water, and, when it is again dried, its density is found to have 
diminished. When carbon from carbon tetrachloride is heated for 
a short time at 2100—2300°, its density falls from 2°32 to 1:37. 
Chemically, the new, dense form of carbon is more reactive than 
sugar carbon (compare this vol., ii. 451). X-Ray examination failed 
to reveal crystalline structure, whilst sugar carbon appears to be to 
some extent crystalline. The high density of the new form of carbon 
is probably due to very close packing of extremely small particles. 
Heating to a high temperature causes the particles to increase in 
size with the result that the density decreases, without the appear- 
ance necessarily of a crystalline structure. 

The condition diagram of carbon is discussed. The melting: 
point curve of graphite probably falls with increasing pressure, 
cutting the diamond curve near 1500°. The density of liquid 
carbon would then be greater than that of graphite. It is sug- 
gested that above the diamond field at high temperatures and 
pressures an unknown form of carbon exists, the density of which 
lies between that of graphite and diamond. Such a condition 
diagram accounts for the known properties of diamond and graphite 
and for the geological facts. E. H. R. 


Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide by Passage with Oxygen or 
Air through the Silent Discharge and over Catalysts which 
decompose Ozone. ArtuurR B. Ray and F. O. ANDEREGC 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 967—978).—With the object of 
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fnding a method for destroying carbon monoxide in air, the effect 
of passing this gas mixed with air or oxygen through an ozoniser 
and also over substances which catalyse the decomposition of ozone 
yas studied. It is shown that the yield of ozone in the effluent 
gas by passing air or oxygen through a silent discharge is decreased 
by the presence of water vapour, by using a silvered electrode, and 
by having small ares in series. There is an optimum rate of passage 
of the gas through the discharge, which in the present experiments 
is 7-72 litres per minute. ‘This rate also gives the optimum formation 
of nitric acid. No appreciable oxidation of low concentrations of 
aarbon monoxide in air or oxygen is effected by a low concentration 
of ozone unless the ozone is decomposed by special catalysts. 
(arbon monoxide may be almost completely oxidised by passage 
with pure oxygen or air through the silent discharge. The optimum 
enditions for obtaining maximum yields of ozone in the effluent 
as are not necessarily the conditions for obtaining maximum 
oxidation. Other conditions being constant, the slower the rate 
of passage through the ozoniser the greater the amount of oxidation. 
The fact that under certain conditions more carbon monoxide is 
destroyed than can be oxidised by the maximum yield of ozone in 
the effluent gas when oxygen or air is ozonised under similar con- 
ditions, is accounted for by assuming the formation and decom- 
position of sufficient ozone in the ozoniser tube, or by assuming 
the formation of an active modification of carbon monoxide, or of 
oxygen other than ozone. The experimental evidence is insufficient 
to decide this point. By passing a mixture of air or oxygen con- 
taining relatively small amounts of carbon monoxide and ozone 
wer a catalyst, such as silver, the carbon monoxide is readily 
oxidised, presumably as a result of the catalytic decomposition of 
wone. Lead and lead dioxide are less effective catalysts, and 
manganese dioxide, unless specially prepared, is ineffective as a 
catalyst for the oxidation reaction, although it completely decom- 
poses ozone. The carbon monoxide is most efficiently oxidised 
as regards time and energy when it is passed with air or oxygen 
through the silent discharge and over the silver catalyst. ‘Lhe 
best results are obtained when the undried air mixture is passed 
through a very large discharge unit and over silvered asbestos. 
The total oxidation obtained is apparently greater than can be 
accounted for by the assumption that it is all caused as a result 
of simple ozone decomposition—one molecule of ozone oxidising 
one molecule of carbon monoxide. The formation of an active 
modification of carbon monoxide or of oxygen other than ozone 
under these conditions is possibly indicated. The presence of 
hydrogen does not affect the oxidation of carbon monoxide in 
these circumstances. J. F.S. 


The Behaviour of Carbon towards Silicon. G. TAMMANN 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 141—144).—The reaction between 
silicon and different forms of carbon when a loose mixture of equal 
weights of the two is heated has been studied. The temperature 
at which the reaction starts varies with different forms of carbon. 
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With carbon prepared by the action of mercury on carbon tetra. 
chloride at 450°, the reaction started at 1220°, with soot from 
turpentine at 1340°, with sugar charcoal at 1410°, and with graphite 
at 1390°. The reaction product from the carbon from carbonf{5 
tetrachloride, after freeing from uncombined carbon, appeared 


from analysis to contain the compound SiC. It consisted principally §? 


of microscopic particles with a small quantity of very thin needles, 
The density of the particles varied between 2-4 and 2-8. After 
ignition, the density of the heavier particles increased to 3-0, whilst 
the density of carborundum is 3-12. By using a higher proportion 
of carbon in the mixture, and also by heating carbon with silica 
at 1600° in a carbon tube, similar products were obtained con. 
taining, however, a higher proportion of carbon than SiC, but less 
than SiC,. Further investigation is needed to determine the 
nature of the crystalline phases present in these products. 
E. H. R. 


The Binary Systems of Lithium Orthosilicate with Zir. 
conium Orthosilicate and Calcium Orthosilicate. Roszn 
Scuwarz [with A. Haacks] (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 
87—99).—The melting point of pure lithium orthosilicate, 1249°, 
is lowered by the addition of zirconium orthosilicate in proportion 
to the concentration of the latter, up to 30 mol.% ZrSiO,, at which 
composition a pure eutectic is formed, m.p. 1021°. As the pro- 
portion of zirconium orthosilicate is still further increased, the 
melting point again rises to a maximum at 1152°, the melting 
point of the compound 3ZrSiO,,2Li,Si0,. Further increasing the 
proportion of zirconium orthosilicate, the melting point falls as 
far as 70 mol.% ZrSiO,, to rise again subsequently, but experi- 
ments could not be continued beyond this point, as the mixtures 
could not be fused in the furnace used. The two silicates do not 
form mixed crystals. The mixtures containing 50 mol.% or more 
of lithium orthosilicate are readily attacked by cold water, the 
others by boiling water. Those containing a high proportion of 
zirconium orthosilicate resemble extremely hard porcelain. The 
densities of the mixtures were determined. The density increases 
from 2-28 (Li,SiO,) to a maximum 4-024 for the binary compound, 
falls slightly, and again rises to 4-51 (ZrSiO,). The molecular 
weight of zirconium silicate, calculated by the Raoult-van’t Hoff 
formula from the depression of the freezing point of lithium silicate, 
corresponds with the simple molecule ZrSiQ,. 

The system: lithium orthosilicate-calcium orthosilicate is more 
complicated than the above. From 0—20 mol.% Ca,SiO,, pure 
mixed crystals separate; from the latter point up to 30 mol.%, 
Ca,SiO,, mixed crystals separate until the composition reaches 
30% Ca,SiO,, corresponding with a pure eutectic, m.p. 1092. 
Throughout the remainder of the series mixed crystals are formed 
with melting point maxima at 40 and 60 mol.% and minima at 
50 and 70 mol.% Ca,SiO,. A polymorphous change is indicated 
by an arrest point which has its greatest duration at 932° with 
50 mol. % Ca,SiO,. Density determinations and microscopic 
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evidence confirm the existence of a compound Li,SiO,,Ca,Si0O, 
sable only below this temperature. Other thermal changes occur 
within 20° of this temperature in mixtures containing 35—45 and 
65 mol.% Ca,SiO, respectively, but their nature remains 
mexplained. The density of the compounds Li,SiO,,Ca,SiO, is 
847. Thin sections of this composition show fairly large doubly 

refracting granules, optically positive, probably biaxial, showing 
‘E extinctions parallel to the cleavage. E. H. R. 


Metallic Hydrides and the Action of Hydrogen on the 
Metals. I. E. Tomxrnson (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 241—243).— 
A summary of the literature dealing with calcium, barium, and 
strontium hydrides. J. R. P. 


Formation of Compounds and Solubility in Systems of the 
Type: Sulphuric Acid—Metal Sulphate. James KENDALL and 
ArrauR W. Davipson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 979—990. 
(ompare this vol., ii, 45)—A continuation of work previously 
described. The solubility of the anhydrous sulphates of calcium, 
barium, magnesium, zinc, iron (ous), iron (ic), mercury (ous), 
mercury (ic), silver, aluminium, nickel, lead, and copper in anhydrous 
sulphuric acid has been determined at temperatures from the 
eutectic point upwards. Freezing-point determinations have been 
made over a similar temperature range. The following compounds 
have been isolated: BaSO,,3H,SO,; CaSO,,3H,SO,; which exists 
in two crystalline modifications, MgSO,,3H,SO,; Hg,SO,,H,SO,; 


4g,SO,,2H,SO, and Ag,SO,,H,SO,, which exists in two crystalline 
modifications with a transition point at 66°. Ferrous sulphate 
and zinc sulphate also form double compounds, but the exact 
composition has not been ascertained. In the other cases, no 
double compounds could be isolated. The molecular solubility 
in anhydrous sulphuric acid at 25° is found to be: CaSQ,, 5-16; 


MgSO,, 0-18; Al,(SO,4),, <0-01; ZnSO,, 0-17; FeSO,, 0-17; 
Fe,(SO,)g, <0-01; | CuSO,, 0-08; Hg,SO,, 0-78; Ag,SO,, 9-11; 
and HgSO,, 0-02. Nickel sulphate and lead sulphate have a very 
small solubility at this temperature. The compounds obtained 
in the present investigation are considerably less complex and less 
stable than those given by the sulphates of the alkali metals (oc. 
cit.). If the metals are arranged in order of the electromotive 
series, compound formation is seen to be dependent on the position 
of the metal with respect to hydrogen. Only those metals much 
above hydrogen (for example, lithium and potassium) and those 
much below (for example, silver) show extensive acid salt formation. 
As the zero point is approached from either side, the stability of 
the complexes decreases until finally no compounds can be isolated. 
QSolubility relationships throughout the series are found to follow 
4 similar course. The alkali sulphates and silver sulphate are 
extremely soluble in sulphuric acid, the sulphates of the metals 
less pronouncedly positive or negative are much less soluble; the 
sulphates of metals with electrode potentials near to the zero point 
are practically insoluble. 
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Revision of the Atomic Weight of Lanthanum. Analysis 
of Lanthanum Chloride. Grucory Pau. Baxter, Munro Tani. 
and HarRoLD CANNING CHAPIN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
1080—1085).—Two samples of lanthanum material were subjected 
to a prolonged series of crystallisations as double ammonium 
lanthanum nitrates. The material thus finally obtained was 
shown to be entirely free from the other rare earths by spectroscopic 
examination. The material was converted into the chloride through 
the oxalate and oxide. The crystals of chloride first obtained were 
recrystallised four times and dried by keeping in a vacuum desiccator 
over fused potassium hydroxide. When it could be dried no 
further by this method, it was heated at 85°, whereby most of the 
water of crystallisation was expelled; the temperature was then 
raised to 130° to expel the last molecule of water. When this 
was complete, the temperature was raised to 360° for some time 
and the preparation then rapidly melted at 1000°. The heating 
was all carried out in hydrogen chloride, and after the fused salt had 
solidified this was replaced by nitrogen and eventually by air. 
The pure material was then transferred directly to a weighing 
bottle. The analysis was carried out both volumetrically and 
gravimetrically by the method previously described for the deter. 
mination of the atomic weight of praseodymium (A., 1915, ii, 263). 
From six determinations the ratio LaCl,:3Ag was found to be 
0°757895, the extreme values being 0°757930 and 0°757841, from 
which the atomic weight is calculated to 138-914. Seven deter- 
minations of the ratio LaCl, : 3AgCl lead to the value 0°570410, 
the extreme values being 0°570331 and 0°570543, which give the 
atomic weight as 138°912. This is lower than the accepted value, 
but since the presence of the usual companions of lanthanum, 
cerium, praseodymium, and neodynium would raise the apparent 
atomic weight, this value must be regarded as a maximum. In 
the calculations, the specific gravity of anhydrous lanthanum 
chloride is taken as 3°947. J. F.S. 
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The Influence of Cerium on the Properties of Aluminium 
and of some of the more important Light Metal Alloys. 
J. Scuutte (Metall u. Erz, 1921, 18, 236—240)—Addition of 
small quantities of cerium (under 1°) to aluminium and alloys of 
aluminium containing 3% Cu or 3°3°% Mg increased the ductility 
without altering the other properties, but it was without effect on 
alloys containing 10% Cu or 4% Ni, or 25% Zn. The nitrogen 
content of pure aluminium was considerably reduced by addition 
of 0°2% Ce, but, contrary to previous statements, cerium does not 
remove silicon from aluminium. [Compare J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1921, July.] A. R. P. 


The Calculation of the Positions of Eutectic Points and 
Solubility Limits in Systems containing Iron. Kari Darves 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 290-—292).—-Tammann has shown 
that in mixed crystal series there are certain limiting compositions 
beyond which the mixed crystals are or are not attacked by chemical 
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gents, and that these limits are found where the atomic pro- 
rtion of one constituent is } or a multiple of this fraction (A., 
1919, ii, 398). In binary systems containing iron, for example, 
jon with carbon, titanium, phosphorus, arsenic, or boron, it is 
now found that similar atomic or molecular fractions are of import- 
mee. For instance, in the iron-carbon system, pearlite, with 
189% C, contains } mol. of Fe,C; the solubility limit for carbon, 
175%, corresponds with 3 mol. Fe,C; and the eutectic point, 
429% C, corresponds with 3 mol. Fe,C. These relations may 
throw light on the molecular structure of alloys. E. H. R. 


The Velocity of Diffusion of Carbon in Iron. Iris RunGe 
(Jeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 293—311).—Experiments were 
made to determine the velocity of diffusion of carbon into iron by 
measuring the change of resistance of iron wire in a current of 

eous hydrocarbon at high temperatures. Illuminating gas 
diluted with hydrogen had little or no action; toluene diluted with 
titrogen reacted slowly, more quickly when diluted’ with hydrogen, 
vhilst a rapid action was shown by mixtures of benzene with 
titrogen, light petroleum (b. p. 90—100°) with hydrogen, and 
hexane with nitrogen or hydrogen. The resistance—time curves 
vere similar in character to the theoretical curve, assuming the 
liffusion of carbon to follow the diffusion law. At 900°, the 
diffusion coefficient of carbon in iron is about 210-7? cm.?/sec. 
With an active gas, at 930°, 0°6 mg. of carbon passes through 1 sq. 
m. of surface in the first three minutes. The resistance change 
due to 1% of carbon is 5°7% at 920°, 7% at 830°, and 40% at 18° 
of the resistance at the corresponding temperature. The velocity 
of cementation falls off rapidly with temperature and is inappre- 
tiable at 700°. When cementation takes place above 900°, y-mixed 
crystals are formed, and the product is found to consist of cementite 
and pearlite. At 800°, the 8-iron takes up carbon to form an 
equilibrium mixture of y-mixed crystals containing about 0°3% 
of carbon and @-iron. Whether diffusion takes place in the gaseous 
form or as carbon cannot be affirmed, but the marked influence of 
hydrogen on the rate of diffusion points to the former. E,. H. R. 


The Nature of Subsidiary Valencies. XXV. Stability of 
Complex Kations with Varying Magnitude of Anions. [Ritz 
EPHRAIM and FRANZ MiU.uer (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 973—978).— 
It has already been shown that very large anions render small 
kations eminently capable of additive reactions (A., 1920, ii, 378), 
but evidence of the regular increase of the stability of the kationic 
complex with increasing size of the anion has only been deduced 
in the case of the halogens. Similar experiments are now described 
with the group, SO,, SeO,, CrO,, MoO,, WO,, the method consisting 
in allying the ion with the nickelhexammine complex and measuring 
the temperature at which the ammonia tension of the product thus 
formed is equal to the atmospheric pressure. The stability of the 
complex is found to be independent of the atomic volume of §, 
Se, Cr, Mo, and W, but to increase proportionally with the mole- 
cular volume of the corresponding trioxide. 


17—2 
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If a mixture of freshly-precipitated nickel hydroxide and 
ammonium molybdate is saturated with ammonia, the compound, 
[Ni(NH,;);H,O]MoO,, is obtained in sapphire-blue, hexagonal 
crystals; it is transformed by ammonia at 120° into hexammine. 
nickel molybdate, the ammonia tension of which is equal to the 
atmospheric pressure at 116°. Under similar conditions, ammo. 
nium tungstate and nickel hydroxide give dark blue, hexagonal 
crystals of the compound, NiW0O,,6NH,,8H,O, which is trans. 
formed by a current of ammonia at 125° into the tetrammine; the 
latter is converted by ammonia at the ordinary temperature 
in the presence of a trace of moisture into the hexammine, 
[Ni(NH,),],WO,, which has an ammonia tension equal to the 
atmospheric pressure at about 120°. Hydrated nickel hexammine 
chromate, NiCrO,,6NH,,4H,O, pale green, quadratic crystals, is 
most readily obtained by solution of basic nickel chromate in con. 
centrated ammonia and precipitation with alcohol; its constitu. 
tion, however, appears to require further investigation. A mixture 
of this compound and the substance, NiCrO,,5NH,,H,O, is obtained 
by the action of ammonia on a paste of nickel hydroxide and potass. 
ium chromate. Nickelhexammine selenate is prepared similarly 
from nickel hydroxide and sodium selenate, an intermediate aquo- 
ammine being obtained which is dehydrated in a current of ammonia 
at 100° and subsequently saturated with the gas at the ordinary 
temperature; its dissociation temperature is 168°. H. W. 


Titanium Peroxide. Maurice Bitty (Compt. rend., 1921, 
172, 1411—1412).—From estimations of the active oxygen it is 
shown that all the compounds previously considered as salts of 
the oxide, TiO,, are really complexes of hydrogen peroxide and 
pertitanic salts corresponding with the peroxide, Ti,O;. A com- 
plex double potassium salt was prepared having the composition 
K,SO,,TiOSO,, and when it was dissolved in ice-cold water and 
alcohol added, the clear liquid decanted from the precipitate was 
found to contain hydrogen peroxide. A hydrate of the peroxide, 
Ti,O,aq., was also obtained by precipitation with alcohol from a 
solution prepared by pouring equimolecular quantities of potassium 
sulphate and titanyl sulphate into an excess of hydrogen peroxide. 

W. 


Atomic Weight of Germanium. Joxnn H. MULLER (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1085—1095).—The processes of purification 
of the germanium salt used for the determination of the atomic 
weight of this element embodied a more thorough treatment for 
the elimination of the known impurities of germanium than pre- 
viously adopted. The chlorine—hydrochloric acid distillation pro- 
cess, although adequate for the removal of silica and tin, can 
scarcely be accepted as a means of eliminating the last traces of 
arsenic from germanium compounds. Four redistillations of the 
chloride from hydrochloric acid solution in a stream of chlorine 
failed to remove the last trace of arsenic. The treatment of the 
nearly pure germanium oxide with sufficient water to dissolve 
nearly all of it, and the fractional crystallisation of the hydrated 
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oxide from this solution, served a twofold purpose : to remove the 
much more soluble arsenic oxide at one end and to eliminate any 
remaining traces of tin and silica in the less soluble fractions at 
the other end. The formation of potassium germanofluoride was 
not carried out until the absence of the isomorphous stannofluoride 
and silicofluoride was ensured by complete removal of tin and 
silica from the original oxide. The stability of potassium germano- 
fluoride and its non-hygroscopic character together with its com- 
plete decomposition in hydrogen chloride indicates that it is the 
most suitable germanium compound for accurate analysis. The 
complete conversion of the germanofluoride by hydrogen chloride, 
the germanium chloride volatilising, potassium chloride only being 
left, was established in all analyses by negative tests for both 
germanium and fluorine. The mean of seven determinations of 
the ratio K,GeF,: 2KCl gave 72°418 for the atomic weight of 
germanium, the extreme values being 72°41 and ——, ” 
. F.S. 


Double Catalysis of Vanadic Acid and Hydrogen Peroxide. 
V. AuGER (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1355—1357).—Pervanadic acid 
resembles perchromic acid in that its catalytic decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide, the pervanadic acid being itself reduced to a 
vanadyl salt, becomes more rapid and more complete in the presence 
of an acid. Vanadyl salts, however, unlike chromium salts, are 
immediately oxidised to pervanadic acid in the presence of hydrogen 
peroxide, so that in the course of time the whole of the hydrogen 
peroxide introduced into an acid solution of vanadic acid is com- 
pletely destroyed and the reduction of the vanadic acid is more 
or less marked, according to the hydrogen-ion content of the 


solution. 


Alkali Pentachloro- and Pentabromo-ruthenates [Rutheno- 
chlorides and Ruthenobromides]. A. GurTsrerR, F. Faco, and 
Tu. Voer (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 225—236).—Experi- 
ments were made to determine the degree of hydration of these 
salts, about which observers have disagreed. The salts were pre- 
pared from H,{RuCl,] and H,[RuBr,] and the corresponding alkali 
chlorides and bromides. Potassium ruthenochloride always crystal- 
lises in the hydrated form K,RuCl;,H,O. It does not form a 
hexachloro-salt with chlorine, unlike the organic halogen salts of 
ruthenium. When dehydrated by heat, it decomposes. The cor- 
responding rubidium salt contains one molecular proportion of 
water, but the czsium salt was always obtained in the anhydrous 
form except on one occasion, when the monohydrate was obtained. 
The salts are sparingly soluble in water, forming yellow solutions 
which darken gradually at ordinary temperatures, quickly at the 
boiling point. The hydrolytic change is accompanied by an increase 
in electrical conductivity (compare Howe, A., 1904, ii, 665). Of the 
ruthenobromides, the potassium and czsium salts crystallise in the 
anhydrous form, the rubidium salt with one molecular proportion 
of water. E. H, R. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Tetrahedrite, Triplite, Anthophyllite, etc. Ear V. Suay. 
NON (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1920, 58, 437—453).—Crystallographic 
notes are given of anglesite, calcite, and datolite from various 
American localities. Crystals of tetrahedrite from the Hypotheek 
mine, Pine Creek district, Idaho, gave, after deducting 13°57% of 
quartz : 


Sb. As. Fe. Cu. Zn. Ag. +: a Total. 
26°81 trace 5°13 37°70 3°87 trace 26°49 100°00 


Massive, brownish-red triplite, resembling garnet in appearance, 
occurring with dark-blue tourmaline in a lithia-rich pegmatite at 
Chatham, Connecticut, contains rather more iron and has higher 
refractive indices (« 1°665, 8 1°673, y 1°682) than triplite from 
Nevada (A., 1913, ii, 715); analysis gave : 

Total (less 

P,O,, MnO. FeO. CaO. MgO. F. H,O. Insol. O for F), 

32°81 52°40 4°95 3°18 0°58 9°09 0°35 117 100°70 


A brown, fibrous and bladed mineral from Chesterfield, Massa- 
chusetts, closely resembling cummingtonite in appearance, is proved 
to be the gedrite variety of anthophyllite (anal. I). Under the 


microscope it is colourless, except where stained with limonite; 
« 1644, y 1-660. The bucholzite variety of sillimanite (anal. II) 
is found as sheets of white to pale green, finely fibrous material in 


SiO,. Al,O;. Fe,0,. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. H,O. Total. 

L... 49°66 674 1:23 1809 005 338 1862 1:56 99°33 

IL... 3810 5948 105 — one one — 1:32 99°95 
Ill... 45°12 629 23-67 5-93 trace trace 9:36 9:12 99°49 


pegmatite at Russell, Massachusetts; D 3°172—3°180, H 5, « 1629, 
y 1635. Stilpnomelane altering to chalcodite (A., 1920, ii, 499) 
forms veins in diabase at Lambertville, New Jersey, as a very 
light, porous aggregate of greenish-brown or golden-brown scales 
(anal. ITT). L. J. 8. 


Palmierite from Vesuvius. FERRUCCIO ZAMBONINI (Compl. 
rend., 1921, 172, 1419—1422).—The original analysis of palmierite 
(A., 1907, ii, 628) showed a deficiency of sulphur trioxide for a 
normal salt and the formula has been in doubt. New material 
formed on recent lava in the crater of Vesuvius has the form of 
hexagonal scales with a : c=1: 3°761; it is optically uniaxial and 
negative with w 1°712(Na). Crystalline material was prepared 
artificially by heating for one hour at 1000° and slowly cooling 
a mixture of potassium, lead, and sodium sulphates (5: 7:5: 9). 
This has D 4°50, is optically uniaxial and negative with w=1°71, and 
on analysis showed SO, 33°62, PbO 47°48, K,0 17°53, Na,O 1:31= 
99°94, corresponding with the formula (K,Na),Pb(SO,),. Although 
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ierite is closely related crystallographically to aphthitalite and 
the two occur intimately associated, they do not appear to form 
mixed crystals. L. J. 8. 


Synthetic Silicate Minerals. J. KoENIGSBERGER and W. J. 
MULLER (Jahrb. Min., 1921, Beil.-Bd. 44, 402—459).—A repetition 
of results already published (A., 1918, ii, 402) with remarks as to 


their bearing on natural occurrences in the drusy cavities of igneous 
rocks. L. J. 8. 


Amesite, Corundophilite, and Chromium-bearing Chlor- 
ites. Eart V. SHANNON (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1920, 58, 371— 
379).—Amesite (A., 1920, ii, 261) and corundophilite occur with 
diaspore, etc., in the emery mine at Chester, Massachusetts. The 
dark green corundophilite crystals gave anal. I, corresponding with 
6(Mg,Fe)O,2(Al,Fe),0,,3Si0,,5H,O; refr. indices « 1-600, 8 1°603, 
y 1610. A lavender-coloured chlorite with uvarovite on chromite 
from Newcastle, Eldorado Co., California, gave II, corresponding 
with 10RO,2R,0,,5Si0,,6H,O; « and 8 1°582, y 1593. A dark 
purplish-red chlorite with chromite from Deer Park, Wyoming, 
gave IIT; 6RO,R,O,,48i0,,4H,O; « 1°587, 8 and y 1590. These 
two chromium-bearing chlorites are almost optically uniaxial and 
are near to kammererite. 


SiO,. Al,0,. Cr,0;.Fe,0;. FeO. CaO. MgO. H,0. Total. 
va. 23°20 2442 — 3-48 13-40 1:04 22°76 12°00 10030 
. 2936 1881 153 — 1:65 220 35°67 11°34 10056 

. 3212 950 788 — 1:98 1:24 35°36 10:25 100°37* 


* Including chromite 2°04%. 
L. J. S. 


Minerals from the Tungsten Mine at Trumbull, Connecti- 
cut. Eart V. SHannon (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1920, 58, 469— 
482).—Analyses and optical data are given of the following: 
I, Prochlorite, friable aggregates of greenish-black vermiform 
crystals; formula 2FeO,2Mg0O,Al,0,,2Si0,,2H,O. II, Epidote, 
ash-grey prisms resembling zoisite but with the crystal-angles of 
epidote. III, Muscovite, var. margarodite, occurring as pearly, 
radiating scales as an alteration product of topaz. IV, Margarite, 
snow-white, pearly, and fibrous, occurring with margarodite and 
topaz; formula CaO,2A1,0,,2Si0,.H,O. V, Scapolite, brownish- 
white, columnar aggregates with fluorite. These minerals, except 
the first, all contain fluorine, and the last in unusual amount; 
the presence of a fluor-meionite is assumed in isomorphous mixture. 


SiO,. Al,Os. Fe,0,;. FeO. MnO. CaQ. MgO. K,O. NaO. F. 4H,O. Total. 
I. 23°69 21°26 — 2652 0°43 3:32 17: — — 763 100°45 
II. 36°89 28°50 5°92 0°52 0°02 27°26 P 0° 1:29 101°21 
III. 46°88 36°42 1:98 0°82 trace 1°77 5 x “ n.d. 4°03 99°88 
IV. 33°72 50-27 0°66 trace trace 10°48 0- q "74 0°14 1°90 100-02 
V. 51:38 25°22 trace — _ trace 15°16 rh "55 101°82 * 


* Including Cl 1°98. 
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Orientite, a New Hydrous Silicate of Manganese and 
Calcium, from Cuba. D. F. Hewerr and Eart V. SHannon 
(Amer. J. Sci., 1921, [v], 1, 491—506).—This occurs as minute, 
brown crystals lining drusy cavities and as granular aggregates 
in manganese ores (psilomelane, manganite, etc.) at several places 
in the province Oriente, Cuba. The crystals are orthorhombic, 
with a : b : c=0°6720 : 1: 0°7916. D 3°05, H44—5, « 1°758, B 1-776, 
y 1°795. The mineral is readily soluble in hot hydrochloric acid 
with evolution of chlorine and separation of flocculent: silica, 
Before the blowpipe it fuses to a black, blebby glass. The mean 
(anal. I; traces MgO,ZnO,Cl) of three analyses of material containing 
some black inclusions gives the ratios 4CaO,2Mn,0,,5Si0,,4H,0, 
or as an orthosilicate Ca,Mn””’,(SiO,);,4H,O. Since, however, the 
water is expelled only near red heat the formula is written as 
H,Ca,(MnOH),(SiO,);. The mineral shows some relations to the 


kentrolite group. 
H,O H,O 


SiO,. Al,O;. Fe,0,. MnO. O. CaO. (<110°).(>110°). Total. 
I.... 32°48 1:08 1°56 29°92 3°27 22°47 0°03 7°93 98°74 
II... 23°76 4°50 20°91 — 4°36 15°60 8:20 99°88 
An associated brown, amorphous mineral, D 2°5, H 24, optically 
isotropic with n 1°55, gave anal. IT (also Mn,O, 21°31 ; insoluble 1°24). 
This seems to be a mixture of orientite and neotocite. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Simple Method of Gas Analysis for Physiological Purposes. 
WILHELM TRENDELENBURG (Zeitsch. Biol., 1920, 72, 141—162).— 
Description of a single piece of students’ apparatus, permitting 
the estimation of oxygen in blood, carbon dioxide in alveolar air, 
etc., with moderate accuracy. G. B. 


A Hydrogen Electrode Vessel adapted for Titrations. A. 
Barrp Hastines (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 463—466).—The elec- 
trode vessel, which is designed to render possible the measurement 
of hydrogen-ion concentration and the making of electrometric 
titrations without allowing the escape of volatile matter, is made 
in two portions, an upper, stationary part, to which a paddle- 
shaped electrode is attached, and a lower, rotating part. The two 
portions are connected by means of a mercury seal. The rotating 
vessel is closed at the bottom by a stop-cock with a right-angled 
bore, by means of which the solution under investigation enters 
the chamber and the stem connecting it with the exterior is filled 
with potassium chloride solution. Electrical connexion with the 
calomel electrode is effected by leaving a central band of the stop- 
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cock ungreased. The vessel is first filled with hydrogen and the 
solution under investigation then placed in it. A continual stream 
of the gas is unnecessary. Hydrogen-ion determinations of standard 
solutions made simultaneously with the Clark electrode and this 
apparatus agreed within one millivolt. E. S. 


Method for the Estimation of the Acidity of Coloured Solu- 
tions. J. L. Liztus (Analyst, 1921, 46, 194—195).—A filter-paper 
ina small Buchner funnel is moistened with phenolphthalein solution 
and the excess of the latter is removed by suction. The liquid 
under examination is titrated with standard alkali solution, the 
approximate end-point being ascertained by transferring drops of 
the solution to the filter-paper. The whole solution is then filtered ; 
if the paper retains a pink coloration, too much alkali solution has 
been added, and it is treated with a small volume of standard acid 
and again filtered, these operations being repeated until the colour 
of the filter paper is changed by the addition of 0°05 ¢.c. of acid 
or alkali solution. W. &. &. 


Detection and Estimation of traces of Hydrogen Peroxide. 
F. W. Horst (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 572)—Hydrogen peroxide is 
estimated by reducing it with ferrous sulphate solution and determin- 
ing the ferric sulphate colorimetrically by ammonium thiocyanate. 
As the ferrous solution must be absolutely free from ferric salts, it 
is placed in a closed Erlenmeyer flask and a current of hydrogen 
sulphide is passed first through the cold and then through the 


boiling solution, which is subsequently cooled in a current of 
carbon dioxide. Twenty c.c. of the sample to be tested are placed 
in a graduated tube, and a few c.c. of light petroleum added to form 
a layer above the sample and prevent oxidation during the reaction. 
After the introduction of 2 c.c. of the ferrous sulphate solution, the 
mixture is agitated by a current of carbon dioxide which must be 
previously freed from oxygen by passing it through ferrous sulphate 
solution. Five c.c. of a concentrated solution of ammonium thio- 
cyanate solution are then added, and after further agitation the 
colour is compared with that of a known standard solution. 


W. J. W. 


Estimation of Chlorine, Sulphur, and Phosphorus in 
Organic Substances. Acu. Gricorre and Em. Carpraux (Bull. 
Soc. chim. Belg., 1919, 28, 331—335)—The method described is 
for use with plant products, and is a slight elaboration of that of 
Villiers (A., 1897, ii, 522). The material is digested with concen- 
trated nitric acid and a little potassium permanganate in a specially 
designed apparatus, which is figured and described in the original. 
The sulphur and phosphorus remain in the flask as sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids, whilst the chlorine distils off along with nitrous 
fumes and is collected in water as hydrochloric acid. These three 
acids are then estimated by the usual methods. W. G. 


Gasometric Estimation of Hypochlorites. ALEXANDER 
Kitten Macsetu (Chem. News, 1921, 122, 268).—A gasometric 


method for estimating hypochlorites consists in treating them in a 
17* 
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van Slyke nitrometer with an alkaline solution of hydrazine, and 
measuring the nitrogen evolved. In absence of free chlorine trust. 
worthy results are obtained. The available chlorine in bleach. 
ing powder may be estimated by this method. It has not proved 
suitable for estimating chlorates. W. J. W. 


The Kjeldahl Method. H. W. Daupt (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Chem., 1921, 4, 366—373).—Investigation of this method and its 
modifications showed that the proportion of sulphuric acid to alkali 
sulphate is important; with 10 grams of potassium sulphate or 
82 grams of sodium sulphate, 20—25 c.c. of sulphuric acid effect 
the most complete decomposition of a substance. The time of 
boiling, apart from the preliminary digestion, should be at least 
two hours, unless a shorter period is known to be effective for any 
particular substance. A quantity of copper sulphate not exceeding 
0°5 gram does not cause retention of ammonia, but copper sulphate 
is not as effective as mercury. Sodium thiosulphate may be used 
in place of potassium sulphide for decomposing ammonium mercury 
compounds. we ae @ 


Estimation of Ammoniacal Nitrogen in Fertilisers con- 
taining Calcium Cyanamide and Ammonium Salts. J. Froi- 
DEVAUX and H. VANDENBERGHE (Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, 3, 146— 
151).—A solution of the sample is treated with an excess of sodium 
hydroxide solution, and a current of air is drawn through the 
mixture and then passed through a known volume of standard 
acid; about seven hours are required to remove the ammonia 
from 6°25 gram of ammonium sulphate. The mixture is main- 
tained at the ordinary temperature during the whole time and at 
the end of the operation the excess of the standard acid is titrated. 

W. P.S. 


' Colorimetric Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. Acu. Gri- 
GOIRE (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1920, 29, 253—-258).—Forty-five c.c. 
of a solution containing from 0°002 to 0°025 mg. of P,O; and 2 c.. 
of nitric acid (D 1°12) are treated with 2 c.c. of molybdic acid—quinine 
reagent, then diluted to 50 c.c., and the coloration obtained is 
compared with that of a standard mixture prepared under the 
same conditions. Small quantities of silica do not interfere, but 
iron should be removed previously by means of the ‘ cupferron ” 
reagent. The quinine reagent is prepared by dissolving 1 gram 
of quinine sulphate in dilute nitric acid, adding a quantity of 
barium hydroxide sufficient to precipitate the sulphuric acid, filter- 
ing the mixture, and adding the filtrate to a solution of 40 grams 
of ammonium molybdate in 500 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1°20); the 
whole mixture is then diluted to 1 litre. W. P. S$. 


A Gravimetric Method of Estimation of Small Amounts 
of Phosphoric Acid. Gustav Emspprn (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 
1921, 113, 138—145)—A micro-method for the estimation of 
phosphate is described, depending on precipitation as strychnine 
phosphomolybdate (A., 1909, ii, 266). The method is applicable 
with accuracy to quantities of P,O; from 1 mg. upwards; since the 
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precipitation is carried out in neutral or faintly acid solution, the 
method is suitable for the estimation of inorganic phosphoric acid 
in the presence of easily hydrolysable organic phosphoric acid 
compounds such as lactacidogen (compare also A., 1900, ii, 757; 
1901, ii, 343; 1915, ii, 66). C. R. H. 


Volumetric Estimation of Alkali Pyrophosphates. Franz 
Lutz (Magyar Chemiai Folydirat, 1919, 25, 96—98; from Chem. 
Jentr., 1921, ii, 949—950).—In the estimation of pyrophosphates 
wluble in water, a known excess of N/10-silver nitrate is added. 
After making up to a certain volume, the precipitate of silver 
pyrophosphate is removed by filtration and the silver remaining in 
the filtrate titrated with ammonium thiocyanate solution, using iron 
alum as indicator. It was found that the greater the dilution 
after the precipitation of the silver pyrophosphate the better were 
the results obtained, owing to the dissociation of double salts 
formed in more concentrated solutions. As silver pyrophosphate 
is soluble even in a 1% solution of sodium pyrophosphate, the 
solution of the latter is added in small quantities to the excess of 
silver nitrate solution with constant shaking. Any acidity must 
be carefully neutralised by addition of N/10-sodium hydroxide 
after precipitation, since silver pyrophosphate is soluble in the 
weakest acids. G. W. R. 


Iodometric Estimation of Arsenic Acid. I. M. Ko.truorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 727—-728).—The author disagrees 
with Fleury’s contention that in the estimation of arsenates by 
treatment in acid solution with potassium iodide and titration of 
the iodine with thiosulphate, erroneous results are obtained, due 
to the action of dissolved oxygen on the iodide (A., 1920, ii, 448). 

W. J. W. 


A Simple Method for the Direct Estimation of Sodium in 
Small Amounts of Serum. Bernsamin KRAMER and FREDERICK 
F. Tispau (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 467—473).—In the estimation 
of sodium in blood as pyroantimonate (A., 1920, ii, 268), the sodium 
may be precipitated directly from the serum. E. 8. 


Sodium Salicylate as Reagent for the Microchemical Detec- 
tion of Aluminium, Iron, Chromium, and Manganese. C. 
van Zise (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 694—698).—Sodium salicylate 
reacts with aluminium nitrate to form colourless needles which 
have a tendency to unite into spherical masses; excess of aluminium 
retards production of crystals, whilst in presence of excess of sodium 
salicylate the crystals dissolve. The reaction is improved by 
adding czsium chloride, and is also rendered more definite by 
exposing the drop of the mixed solutions to the action of ammonia 
vapour, by which means formation of aluminium hydroxide is 
avoided. In solutions of aluminium salts, the presence of iron is 
indicated by the brown colour imparted to the crystals; there is 
no precipitation of hydroxide. On the other hand, whilst no 
hydroxide is at first formed with a mixture of aluminium and 
chromium salts, such precipitation occurs extensively as the drop 
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evaporates, together with production of colourless crystals. When 
both iron and chromium are present in the aluminium solution, 
brown crystals and a brown hydroxide precipitate are formed on 
evaporation. Manganese salts give no crystals with sodium 
salicylate, but when the mixed solutions are subjected to treat. 
ment with ammonia vapour, light-green needles are formed. With 
a suitable amount of sodium salicylate this reaction is very sensitive 
even in presence of zinc. W. J. W. 


Comparison of the Analytical Methods used for Alloys: 
Estimation of Manganese in Cast-iron. IF. GRAZIANI and 
L. Losana (Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1921, 3, 148—152).—For the 
estimation of manganese in cast-iron, gravimetric methods are the 
most accurate, but are too long for ordinary purposes; the latter 
are best served by Campredon’s modification (Guide prat. chim. 
métall. Vessayeur, 1909, 511) of the Volhard method [compare 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, July]. os me & 


Reaction of Tin Salts. G. BrREssANIN (Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, 
3, 155).—A reaction published recently by Mazuir (A., 1920, ii, 
197) had been described previously by the author (A., 1912, ii, 
994; 1914, ii, 146). W. P.S. 


Separation of Silicon, Tin, Titanium, and Zirconium by 
means of Sodium Carbonate. PauL WENGER and JULES More. 
(Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, 3, 1389—142).—A weighed mixture of the 
four oxides is fused with six times its weight of sodium carbonate 
for three hours; the mass is then boiled with water and the solution 
filtered. The filtrate contains the silica and a portion of the tin; 
it is evaporated with the addition of nitric acid, the resulting 
residue of silica and metastannic acid collected and weighed, and 
the silica separated subsequently by treatment with hydrofluoric 
acid. The insoluble portion, containing the titanium and zirconium 
oxides and the remainder of the tin, is ignited, weighed, fused with 
eighteen times its weight of potassium hydrogen sulphate, the 
fused mass boiled with water acidified with nitric acid, and the 
mixture filtered. Metastannic acid remains insoluble, whilst the 
zirconium and titanium oxides dissolve and are separated by 
treating the neutralised filtrates first with hydrogen peroxide to 
precipitate the zirconium and then with an excess of ammonia to 
precipitate the titanium. W. P.S. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Mercaptans. J. W. KIMBALL, 
R. L. Kramer, and E. Emmet Rerp (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1199—1200).—A modification of the method of Klason and 
Carlson (A., 1906, ii, 255) gave excellent results with all the mer- 

captans analysed, both aliphatic and aromatic. Thirty-five c.c. 
of N/10-iodine solution in aqueous potassium iodide is measured 
into a 250 c.c. stoppered bottle. About 0°25 gram of the mercaptan 
in a stoppered weighing tube is added, and the bottle stoppered 
and well shaken to mix the two substances. The excess of iodine is 
titrated with N /10-thiosulphate solution, using starch as an a" 
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A Method of Applying to Plants the Biochemical Process 
fr the Detection of Dextrose. M. Bripet and R. ARNOLD 
Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1434—1436. Compare A., 1920, ii, 337). 
-The leaves or other plant material are extracted with boiling 
ieohol, the extract being diluted with water and defecated with 
kad acetate. The excess of lead is precipitated by hydrogen 
wlphide and the filtrate from this is evaporated to dryness under 
reduced pressure at a temperature not exceeding 50°. The residue’ 
sextracted first with ethyl acetate and then successively with fresh 
portions of 95%, alcohol. The alcoholic extracts are united and 
waporated under reduced pressure in the presence of calcium 
arbonate. The residue is extracted with 50% methyl alcohol. 
In one portion of the extract the reducing sugars are estimated. 
To the rest emulsin is added and the mixture kept at 20°, the 
reducing sugars being estimated from time to time. A diminution 
in the amount of these present is indicative of the presence of 
dextrose in the plant material. W. G. 


The Inversion and Estimation of Sucrose. A. R. Roser 
J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 529—535)—A more detailed account of 
work previously described (A., 1918, ii, 247). E. 8S. 

Estimation of Carbohydrates in Vegetable Foods. Victor 
(. Myers and Hitpa M. Crott (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 537— 
i§1)—Soluble carbohydrates in the edible portions of vegetables 
and fruits are estimated by the Lewis-Benedict method as used by 
Rose (A., 1918, ii, 247). For the estimation of the total available 
arbohydrate a weighed quantity of the ground vegetable is first 
boiled with water, then ground to a paste and the starch hydrolysed 
by “‘ taka-diastase.” An aliquot part of the filtered solution is 
acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid until about 0°6N 
and the hydrolysis completed by boiling. After nearly neutralising 
with strong sodium hydroxide solution the estimation is completed 
by the method used for the soluble carbohydrates. A separate 
determination of the reducing sugar contained in the “ taka- 
diastase’ is made and a correction applied. The results of 
lumerous estimations of carbohydrate in vegetables and fruits are 


given, E. 8S. 


The Estimation of Bases Combined with Weak or Moder- 
ately Strong Acids and of very Weak Bases with Acids and 
Vice Versa. I. M. Kouruorr (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 115, 
168—180).—Although tropiolin-O and -OO are comparatively 
insensitive indicators to acids and alkalies, they are valuable for 
certain titrations for which more sensitive indicators are unsuitable, 


- for example in the titration of an acetate of an alkali metal with 


an acid. In the titration of potassium acetate with hydrochloric 
aid, the change of hydrogen-ion concentration at the neutral 
pint is rapid if normal solutions are used, but far more gradual 
with O-LN- or O°01N-solutions. Even with normal solutions, 


dimethyl-yellow gives an acid reaction when only 80% of the 


-fxcetate is neutralised, but tropiaolin-O gives a good end point, 


with an error of only 0°3%. Titrations should not be made with 
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solutions weaker than normal. A comparison solution consisting 
of a 0°5N-solution of acetic acid containing the same amount of 
indicator as the solution to be ,titrated is used to determine the 
end point. Salts of other weak acids having a dissociation con. 
stant smaller than 1—2x10~ can be titrated similarly. Weak 
bases such as aniline, having a dissociation constant greater than 
10-°, can also be titrated with tropiolin-O as indicator. Very 
weak acids such as phenol, and salts of moderately strong bases, 
such as ammonium salts, can be titrated with sodium hydroxide, 
using the same indicator and a suitable standard for determining 
the end point. E. H. R. 


Simultaneous Detection of Tartaric Acid, Oxalic Acid, and 
Formic Acid by Resorcinol and Sulphuric Acid. F. Krauss 
and H. Tampxke (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 521)—About 0°2 gram of 
resorcinol is dissolved in 5 c.c. of a dilute sulphuric acid solution 
of the mixed acids and 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are 
then added so as to form a layer below the solution. The evolu- 
tion of carbon monoxide and the formation of an orange-coloured 
ring at the junction of the two liquids indicate the presence of the 
formic acid; below this orange ring is a blue ring, due to the 
presence of the oxalic acid, and, when the lower part of the 
mixture is heated, a deep-red coloured ring below the blue ring 
denotes the presence of the tartaric acid. The solution to be 
tested must not contain carbonates, sulphides, iodides, broniides, 
or oxidising substances. W. P.S. 


Determination of the Composition of Mixtures of Eugenol 
and isoEugenol Benzoates by means of Melting Points. 
Puyutuis Viotet McKre (Trans., 1921, 119, 777—779). 


Bromometric Estimation of Salicylic Acid. I. M. Koituorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 699—702).—The accuracy of the 
bromometric method for estimating salicylic acid has been inves- 
tigated. For the estimation of small amounts of salicylic acid, 
such as weak solutions of approximately 0°008—0°012 mol. con- 
centration, 25 c.c. are mixed with 25 c.c. of N/10-potassium bromate, 
1 gram of sodium bromide, and not more than 5 c.c. of 4N-hydro- 
chloric acid. After remaining for five to ten minutes in a stoppered 
flask, 5 c.c. of N-potassium iodide are rapidly added, and the 
mixture is titrated with NV /10-thiosulphate; starch must be added 
only towards the end of the titration. The addition of alcohol, 
as in the bromometric estimation of phenol, may be omitted. 


W. J. W. 


Applications of Complex-Chemistry to the Problems of 
Organic Chemistry. I. A New Method for the Titration 
of Enols in Keto-enolic Mixtures. Watrer Hiepser (Ber., 
1921, 54, [B], 902—912).—The method depends on the formation 
of complex copper salts which are freely soluble in chloroform and 


quantitatively retained by this solvent in the presence of water [1 


and on the quantitative retention of copper acetate by water in 
the presence of chloroform which may also contain alcohol. 
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The stock copper acetate solution is prepared by dissolving the 
erystalline salt (50 grams) in water (1000 c.c.). A suitable quantity 
of this solution (generally 6—10 c.c.) is mixed with alcohol (about 
12 c.c.) and chloroform (6—8 c.c.) and cooled to about —10°, thus 
giving a supersaturated solution, from which, however, nothing 
eparates for some hours. A weighed quantity of the substance 
under investigation is dissolved in a little cooled alcohol, chloroform 
being added if necessary. The former solution is rapidly added to the 
latter, and the clear, transparent mixture is shaken and immediately 

ured into a separating funnel containing about 250 c.c. of water. 
The whole process can easily be effected in from five to ten seconds. 
The lower chloroform layer containing the enolic copper salt is run 
into a second separator and the funnel is washed with a little of 
the same solvent. The copper salt is decomposed with dilute 
alphuric acid and the chloroform is removed; potassium iodide 
2-3 grams) is added and the copper estimated by titration with 
y/10-thiosulphate in the presence of starch. 

It is shown that enols react instantaneously with copper acetate 
wlution, and that, under the conditions adopted, the keto-enolic 
quilibrium is not sensibly displaced by the liberated acetic acid 
a by the excess of copper acetate. Since, however, the enolic 
wpper salts are very sensitive towards acid, it is essential to use 
am excess of copper acetate in order to hinder their decomposition 
by the liberated acetic acid. With pure enolic substances, it is 
ufficient if double the calculated amount of acetate is taken. 
With mixtures, however, such a relatively large excess has an 
enolising effect on the ketone, and, in these cases, the necessary 
quantity is best determined by preliminary experiments with 
varying amounts of acetate. Under these conditions, the effect 
of temperature and duration of experiment is much less marked 
than with the bromine titration method. 

The results obtained with the copper acetate method are in good 
agreement with those of the bromine titration method in the cases 
of acetoacetic ester and analogous substances. In the instances 
of the oxalyl ketones, on the other hand, the former process yields 
considerably lower results than the latter. 

In cases such as those of acetoacetic ester, diacetyl- (dibenzoyl-) 
succinic ester and formylphenylacetic ester, addition of bromine 
occurs equally with the cis- and trans-forms; an internally complex 
copper salt, however, can only result from the cis-form, so that 
it is expected that the new method may render possible the recog- 
nition and isolation of cis- in the presence of trans-forms, provided 
that an instantaneous transformation of the geometrical forms is 
not induced by the copper acetate. H. W. 


Iodometric Estimation of Acetone. P. H. Hermans (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1921, 18, 348).—The chief factor affecting the accuracy 
of the iodoform method for estimating acetone in aqueous solution 
is the amount of potassium hydroxide added; with either excess 
or deficiency, the results are not quantitative. For volumes of 
20 c.c. and 100 c.c. of aqueous acetone, the necessary amounts 
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of 1°5N-potassium hydroxide are 10—15 c.c. and 25—30 cc, 
respectively; the conversion is then complete in one to two 
minutes in the first, and in three to five minutes in the second 
case. W. J. W. 


The Turner Reaction for Gurjun Balsam. J. B. Luruz 
(J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 4, 422—424).—The test described 
in the U.S. Pharmacopeeia, and known as the Turner reaction for the 
detection of gurjun balsam in copaiba, is modified as follows in order 
to prevent the concentrated sulphuric acid charring the mixture and 
so obscuring the coloration. Four drops of the oil, 1 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid, and 1 drop of 10% sodium nitrite solution are mixed and 
shaken with 2 c.c. of glacial acetic acid containing 5% by volume 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. If gurjun balsam is present, a violet 
coloration appears at once. Colorations which develop after the 
lapse of ten seconds are without significance. W. P.S. 


Volumetric Estimation of Aniline by Diazotisation. Tx. 
SABALITSCHKA and H. ScHRADER (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 3, 
45).—An aqueous solution containing about 1°5 grams of aniline 
in 100 c.c. is treated with an excess of sulphuric acid (at least 
3 mols. of acid per mol. of aniline), cooled, and titrated with 
N/1-sodium nitrite solution. Potassium iodide—starch paper is used 
as an external indicator and the end point is denoted when a blue 
coloration persists for fifteen minutes after the last addition of 
nitrite. The reaction proceeds rapidly at first, but the velocity 
decreases considerably towards the end. About one hour is required 
for the titration. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Urea. YNGvVE FUNCKE (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 
1921, 114, 72—78).—The solution of urea is treated with Millen’s 
reagent; the gases evolved on warming the mixture are swept out 
of the reaction vessel by a current of carbon dioxide, passed through 
acid cupric chloride solution to absorb traces of nitric oxide, and 
led into a Schiff’s nitrometer, where the volume of nitrogen is 
measured. C. R. H. 


Direct Method for the Estimation of Dicyanodiamide. 
Erte B. Jonnson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40, 125—126,)— 
The method differs from the somewhat similar process advocated 
by Harger (this vol., ii, 224) in that it depends on the precipitation 
of the compound of dicyanodiamide (2 mols.) with silver picrate 
(1 mol.); urea and dicyanodiamidine do not interfere. When the 
sample under investigation contains 5—15% of dicyanodiamide 
nitrogen, 5 grams, or a correspondingly larger amount if less 
nitrogen is present, are placed in a 500 c.c. flask and 450 c.c. of 
water are added. If the sample is calcium cyanamide or other 
product containing lime, glacial acetic acid is added to bring all 
the lime into solution as acetate. By this means the nitrogenous 
compounds are dissolved much more rapidly and completely than 
without the acid, a small excess of which does not matter; stronger 
mineral acids isomerise the nitrogen compounds. The flask is 
shaken in a machine for three hours, the solution is made up to 
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300 c.c. and filtered; 5 c.c. of nitric acid (20%) are added to 
100 c.c. of the filtrate followed by 20 c.c. of sodium picrate solution 
heated at 40° (7°5 grams of picric acid neutralised with sodium 
hydroxide and diluted to 100 c.c.). The solution is cooled to 
about 5° and titrated with N/22-4-silver nitrate solution, which 
is added drop by drop with constant shaking. About 2 c.c. more 
ilver solution are used than is required by the amount of dicyano- 
diamide supposed to be present. The dicyanodiamide compound 
is precipitated in a more or less gelatinous form according to the 
amount of dicyanodiamide present. After being vigorously shaken, 
the mixture is allowed to remain with occasional agitation for 
fifteen minutes at 5°, after which it is diluted with cold water to 
0 c.c., shaken, and filtered. The excess of silver solution used 
isestimated by titration with N /22°4-sodium thiocyanate in 100 c.c. 
of the filtrate after addition of a further 5 c.c. of nitric acid (20%) 
and about 2 c.c. of ferric sulphate solution (5%) as indicator. 
The influence of excess of silver nitrate and of varying amounts 
of nitric acid and calcium acetate has been investigated and it is 
found that, when working with calcium cyanamide, the use of 
jee. of nitric acid (20%) per gram of calcium acetate present 
and the addition of 2 c.c. excess of silver solution will give good 
results without any corrections, which, otherwise, depend largely 
om the personal equation. In the presence of chloride and soluble 
sulphides a blank test is necessary. 

The formation of dicyanodiamide-silver complexes is not re- 
stricted to picric acid, but is typical of all nitrophenols which are 
soluble in water. Compounds of the silver salts of dinitrophenol, 
trinitroresorcinol, and trinitrocresol with one and two molecular pro- 
portions of dicyanodiamide have been isolated; of these, trinitro- 
resorcinol appears to give a more nearly quantitative precipitation 
and better results than picric acid. H. W. 


Reactions of Alkaloids with Silico- and Phospho-tungstic 
Acids. A. Herpuscuxa and L. Wor (Schweiz. Apoth.-Zeit., 
1920, 58, 213—218, 229—233; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, ii, 840, 
$41)—The precipitates obtained with silicotungstic acid and dilute 
solutions of alkaloids are, with the exception of those from quinine 
and caffeine, of colloidal character; on addition of electrolytes, 
| to 3% hydrochloric acid, or alkali salts, or, in some cases, on 
keeping, flocculation takes place and they may be filtered. With 
silicotungstic acid in 0-01 N-solution in the presence of 1% of. 
hydrochloric acid, sparteine, quinine, cinchonine, and nicotine give 
precipitates of the general formula, 

Si0,,12W0,,2H,0,2Alkaloid +aq., 
whilst morphine, codeine, thebaine, and cocaine give precipitates 
of the general formula SiO,,12W0O,,2H,0,4Alkaloid+aq. In the 
cases of strychnine, brucine, narcotine, papaverine, colchicine, aconi- 
tine, and veratrine, the precipitates are more complex. With very 
small concentrations of electrolytes, the precipitates approximated 
to the second formula, but quantitative estimation was impossible 
owing to changes in composition on washing. Alkaloids the silico- 
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tungstates of which are only slightly altered by 0-1% sodium 
chloride solution can, in the absence of proteins, be estimated 
by treatment with a small excess of silicotungstic acid, standardised 
by sodium hydroxide and methyl-red, after addition of 1° sodium 
chloride. After filtering and washing, the excess of silicotungstic 
acid is titrated with sodium hydroxide and methyl-red. 
Phosphotungstic acid behaves similarly with alkaloids. From 
0-01N-solutions coniine and caffeine are precipitated in finely 
crystalline form. In the presence of less than 1% of hydrochloric 
acid, sparteine, quinine, cinchonine, and nicotine give precipitates 
of the general formula 2[P(W,O,),JH,,3Alkaloid+aq. The com. 
position of the precipitates is influenced by the concentration of 
hydrochloric acid and by excess of phosphotungstic acid. The 
solubilities of alkaloid phosphotungstates and silicotungstates are 
affected in various ways by addition of hydrochloric acid and 
sodium chloride. Small amounts of alkaloids can be estimated 
nephelometrically, using the silicotungstates. G. W. R. 


Colour Reaction for Aconite. S. MaLLannen (Analyst, 1921, 
46, 193—194).—If a small crystal of potassium ferricyanide is 
placed close to a minute portion of aconitine or powdered aconite 
root and a drop of formic acid is added, a green coloration is 
obtained. The reaction is not given by morphine, atropine, 
digitaline, strychnine, eserine, or hyoscyamine. [Note.—The aconite 
mentioned appears to be the Indian variety, which contains 
y-aconitine but not aconitine. ] W. P.S. 


Estimation of Alkaloids in Cacao. Antonio Certortt (Anal. 
Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1920, 8, 400—403).—The material after 
removal of fat is treated with boiling 5° sulphuric acid. Colouring 
matters, tannins, and resins are removed by precipitation with 3°, 
mercuric acetate and the filtrate after neutralisation with magnesia 
is evaporated to dryness with the addition of a little sand. The 
alkaloids (theobromine and caffeine) are then extracted, using a 
mixture of benzene and chloroform, and weighed. Caffeine can 
be separated by extracting the mixed alkaloids with carbon 
tetrachloride. [See also J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 409a.] 

G. W. R. 


Estimation of Caffeine in Yerba Mate, Coffee, Tea, Kola 
Nut, and Guarana. Trirén Ucarre (Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 
1920, 8, 413—415).—Caffeine is estimated in yerba mate, coffee, 
tea, kola nut, and guarana by the following method. On heating 
a weighed quantity of the substance in a 500 c.c. Kjeldahl flask, 
caffeine is disengaged in white vapours, which, however, are not 
allowed to escape. After cooling and repeated treatment with 
water and filtration, the combined filtrates are evaporated to 
dryness and the residue is dissolved in 2 c.c. of water. The aqueous 
solution is shaken with chloroform, the chloroform solution separated 
by filtration, and evaporated to dryness. The residue is then 
extracted with water, and after evaporation, the caffeine dried at 


100 to 105°, and weighed. [See also J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1920, 408A.) }! 


G. W.R. 
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Chemico-toxicological Detection of Morphine. Domenico 
GanaSSINI (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1921, 60, 2—5).—In the test given 
by Denigés for morphine (A., 1911, ii, 79), the copper sulphate and 
hydrogen peroxide may be replaced by potassium ferricyanide and 
ammonia, the reaction being then applicable to the detection of 
morphine in the blood and in non-putrefied organs of the body. 
It is found also that a dilute aqueous solution of blood is decolorised 
when treated under suitable conditions with ammonia and hydrogen 
peroxide, whereas in presence of morphine the original pink colour 
of the solution becomes more pronounced. Conditions are given 
for the application of the reaction of Denigés to the detection of 
morphine in the blood. The reaction is not given by either hydr- 
oxydimorphine, or the alkaloids accompanying morphine in opium, 
or by artiticial derivatives of morphine, such as dionine and peronine. 
Itis, however, distinctly given by heroine, notwithstanding Denigés’s 
statement to the contrary; specific reactions are given for dis- 
tinguishing heroine from morphine. [Compare J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1921, 446a.] 2. me Ee 


Estimation of Strychnine in Scale Preparations containing 
Quinine and other Cinchona Alkaloids. T. F. Harvey and 
§. Back (Analyst, 1921, 46, 188—193).—The method recommended 
isa combination of Harrison and Gair’s method (A., 1903, ii, 704; 
precipitation of quinine as tartrate with subsequent recovery of 
the strychnine) and Simmond’s method (A., 1914, ii, 307). Ten 
gams of the sample are dissolved in 70 c.c. of water, 5 c.c. of 
J/l-sulphuric acid are added, the solution is nearly neutralised 
with ammonia, 30 grams of potassium sodium tartrate are added, 
and the mixture is again nearly neutralised with ammonia. The 
whole is heated at 100° for fifteen minutes, cooled, diluted to 100 c.c., 
and filtered after two hours. Fifty c.c. of the filtrate are rendered 
ammoniacal, extracted with chloroform, the chloroform solution 
is extracted with 10% (weight/volume) sulphuric acid, using 
50 c.c. in all, and the acid solution is transferred to a separating 
funnel containing a plug of cotton-wool. Five c.c. of 4% potassium 
ferrocyanide solution are added and the funnel is filled with 10% 
sulphuric acid (to exclude air). After two hours, the liquid is 
drawn off through the cotton-wool filter, the strychnine ferrocyanide 
washed with 5% sulphuric acid, and then shaken with chloroform 
and ammonia. The chloroform extract is evaporated, the residue 
washed three times with 1 c.c. of ether, dried, and weighed. A 
correction of —1°7°% is made to allow for the volume of the quinine 
tartrate precipitate. Quinidine and cinchonidine do not interfere ; 
quinicine, if present in small quantity, may be removed by washing 
the strychnine residue twice with acetone, using 0°5 c.c. each time. 


W. P. S. 


Estimation of Indigotin. Wu114m TxHomson (J. Soc. Dyers 
and Col., 1921, 37, (6), 166—168)—A description of previous 
methods used for the estimation of indigotin is given. The author 
has devised a simplified process. One gram of the indigotin paste 
is dried on a watch glass, washed into a beaker with 30 c.c*of 
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ordinary sulphuric acid and heated at 50° for three hours. The 
product is cooled and diluted to one litre. Of this solution, 200 
c.c. are diluted to one litre in a porcelain dish and titrated with an 
N/50-potassium permanganate solution until the liquid acquires a 
golden-yellow colour and shows a rim faintly tinged with pink, 
It is not strictly necessary to dry when 1 gram of indigotin paste 
is used, but an error of —0°3% occurs when 5 grams of undried 
paste are used for the sulphonation. It is important to use the 
same kind of illumination during the titration. When daylight 
and artificial light are used an error of 0°87°% may occur. The 
presence of starch and glycerol (100% on weight of dry indigotin) 
leads to low results by Kawson’s disulphonate and Bloxam’s tetra- 
sulphonate processes, but does not affect seriously the method now 
described. If, however, sulphonation is carried out at 90°, a dirty 
coloured solution is obtained and the end point cannot be determined 
within less than 8—10 drops. A. J. H. 


Modification of the van Slyke Method of Protein Analysis. 
Paut Menaut (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 46, 351—352).—Instead of 
precipitating the humin with calcium oxide, the former, ammonia, 
and some hexone bases are precipitated with phosphotungstic acid, 
and the phosphotungstates of the hexone bases dissolved by boiling. 
In the insoluble phosphotungstate, the ammonia is determined by 
distillation from alkaline solution, and the humin by a Kjeldahl 
determination of the residue, or better of the precipitate formed 
by adding sodium tungstate to an aliquot portion of the original 
hydrolysate. G. B. 


Errors in the Detection of Albumin in Urine. E. Renavx 
(J. Pharm. Belg., 1921, 3, 90; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, ii, 869— 
870).—The presence of quinine can lead to the indication by 
Esbach’s reagent of too high an albumin content. On the other 
hand the biuret test and the reactions with nitric acid, ammonium 
sulphate, and potassium ferrocyanide in acetic acid solution ar 
rendered less sensitive. Sugar in urine must always be estimated 
by the use of Fehling’s solution, since polarimetric estimations may 
be vitiated by the presence of levulose. G. W. BR. 


Detection of Blood in Feces. P. N. van Ecx (Pharm. 
Weekblad, 1921, 58, 723—727)—It has been shown (A., 1920 
ii, 340) that a positive result with Adler’s benzidine reaction does 
not necessarily denote the presence of blood. Evidence in con- 
firmation of this conclusion is now adduced. W. J. W. 


Estimation of Bilirubin in Blood Serum. G. HaAsELEors! 
(Miinch. med. Woch., 1921, 68, 174—177; from Physiol. Absir, 
1921, 6, 130).—A colorimetric method of estimating the bilirubin 
content of 5 c.c. of venous blood. After separation of the corpuscles, 
the serum proteins are precipitated with alcohol. Bilirubin presen! 
then gives a violet-red coloration with Ehrlich’s diazo-reagent. 
This may be compared with a Bordeaux red standard. E. 8. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Summation Method of Molecular Refraction, Par- 
ticularly in the Case of Aromatic Hydrocarbons. A. L. von 
§reigeR (Ber., 1921, 54, [4], 1381—1393)—Brihi’s method of 
calculating the molecular refraction of organic substances is not 
completely satisfactory, since the results thereby obtained only 
agree approximately with the experimental values, whilst it also 
involves the effect of atomic and constitutive influences in a manner 
which cannot readily be justified from the physical point of view. 
{he author has therefore applied to the calculation of molecular 
refraction the same considerations as were recently employed in 
calculating heats of combustion, definite refraction constants being 
assigned to the different bonds between the atoms [linking refrac- 
tion constants], instead of to the separate atoms. A very satis- 
factory agreement is thus obtained between the calculated and 
experimental values, and it appears justifiable to conclude that 
all C-C and all C—H linkings in aromatic hydrocarbons are equivalent 
among themselves, but different from the corresponding values in 
the aliphatic series from the optical as well as from the thermo- 
chemical point of view. H. W. 


The Influence of Constitution on the Dispersive Power 
oi Optically Active Substances. XIII. [The Absorption 
Spectra of Optically Active Substances. H. Rupr, ALFRED 
KrRETHLOW and Karu LANGBEIN (Annalen, 1921, 423, 324—342. 
Compare A., 1911, ii, 450; 1912, ii, 1020; 1917, ii, 435)—In order 
to ascertain whether the phenomenon of anomalous rotation-dis- 
persion is connected with the presence in the visible or in the near 
ultra-violet of an absorption band, the authors record the absorption 
curves for a number of optically active substances the rotation- 
dispersions of which are already known. ‘The general conclusion 
drawn is that no such connexion can be substantiated. 

The evidence on which this inference is drawn is as follows, 


anomalous rotation dispersion and either slight or pronounced 
selective absorption, /-menthyl diacetoacetate, «-benzhydrylaceto- 
acetate, a-benzylideneacetoacetate, «-benzylidenebenzoylacetate, 
-benzoylphenylacetate, and pyruvate, and also 3-benzoyl-1 : 2 : 2: 3- 
tetramethyleyclopentane, all of which show anomalous rotation 
CO 


dispersion, as well as camphorylideneacetone, CgH,4< i 


-CH-COMe, 
ind l-menthyl «-benzylacetoacetate, in which cases the anomaly is 
VOL, OXX. ii. 18 
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somewhat doubtful, are all devoid of any noteworthy degree of 

selective absorption ; on the other hand, camphorylidenebenzylidene. 
\ O 

acetone, CH H-CO-CH!CHPh’ and /-menthyl! «-styrylbenzoyl 

acetate show no anomalous rotation dispersion, but possess marked 

selective absorption. Clearly, therefore, the two phenomena occur 

independently of one another, at least in the main. C. K. I. 


Mass Spectra of Chemical Elements. III. I. W. Aston 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 140—144. Compare A., 1920, ii, 344, 
718).—The elements selenium, tellurium, iodine, antimony, and tin 
have been examined. Hydrogen selenide, tellurium methyl, methy| 
iodide, antimony hydride, and tin tetrachloride were. used. No 
isotopes were found with any of these elements, although only 
the result with iodine is regarded as satisfactory. This is simple 
and of atomic weight 127. The work on xenon was repeated; 
trustworthy results were obtained for the five isotopes 129, 131, 
132, 134, and 136, and two additional possible ones, 128 and 130, 
were discovered. Negative mass spectra of chlorine are described 
which confirm previous results with that element. J. R. P. 


The Quantitative Sensitiveness of the Spectra of Silicon in 
Molten Salts and Steels. A. pE Gramont (Compt. rend., 1921, 
173, 13—17. Compare A., 1918, ii, 49).—Tables are given showing 
the rays which persist with decreasing amounts of silicon as silica 
in molten alkali carbonates and with decreasing amounts of silicon 
in steel. The ultimate rays of silicon in the former case are \ = 
2881°6, 2516°1, and possibly 2524°1, which are apparent when as 
little as 0°005°% of silicon is present. In the case of steels, the 
ultimate rays of silicon have disappeared when the silicon content 
has dropped to 0°03%, the ray 4 = 2516°1 alone persisting with 
005% of silicon. W. G. 


Absorption and Series Spectra of Lead. J. C. McLennan 
and R. V. ZumsteIn (Proc. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1920, 14, [iii], (9) ).— 
Experiments were made to determine the absorption spectrum of 
non-luminous lead vapour. There is well-marked absorption at 
AA 2833 and 2170 A.U. The wave-length 2203°57 A.U. was strongly 
enhanced in the spark spectrum. No absorption was observed 
either at 10291 A.U. or at 10500 A.U., indicated by the resonance 
and ionisation potentials, but it is probable that if any did occur 
it was masked by the strong radiation emitted by the furnace. 
An attempt was made to select wave-lengths which might belong 
to the series n =(1°5, S)— (m, P). It was not possible to select a 
series of wave-lengths which would fit exactly to a simple formula, 
but some regularities were noticed. ‘The principal series, the sharp 
and diffuse subordinate series, and the enhanced series. in the 
emission spectrum are considered. The line 2833°17 A.U. is 
regarded as the first member of the series n = (1°5, 8S) — (2, Py) 
and 2170°5 A.U. as the first member of the real principal series 
n = (1:5, 8) — (m, P). Besides \ 2203-57 A.U., strongly enhanced 
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in the spark spectrum, two other wave-lengths were found, 1726-2 
and 1555°8. J. R. P. 


The Absorption Spectra of Europium and Samarium. 
WILHELM PRANDTL (Zettsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 96—101).— 
The europium material used for previous experiments (A., 1920, ii, 
721) has been again examined and subjected to further fraction- 
ation to separate it from the last traces of samarium, and it has 
been proved that the lines at \ 375 and 362, formerly attributed to 
samarium, are true europium lines. The europium line at A 362 is 
much narrower and sharper than the samarium line in the same 
position. The absorption spectra of very pure specimens of 
europium and samarium nitrates have been photographed at con- 
centrations ranging from 20 grams to 0-1 gram of the oxide per 
100 c.c. ‘Three new europium bands have been established, at 
376°2—-373°6, sharp on the red side, indistinct on the violet side, 
367'2—365°5, very faint, and 363°7—361°7, very strong and sharp. 
Two new samarium lines were also discovered in the ultra-violet, 
at 355 and 345°5. The europium lines are in general much sharper 
than those of samarium. : KE. H.R. 


The Principle of Combination and the Absorption Rays 
in X-Ray Spectra. A. DavuvitiirerR (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
35—38).—An extension of previous work (this vol., ii, 421) in which 
the author shows that the ray 6, of tungsten and the rare earths 
consists in reality of a doublet 6, = 733°5 x 10°“ cm. and 8’, = 
736°7 x 107+! cm. Further measurements of the rays yo, Bs, By; 
and La, are given. W. G. 


The Electronic Structure of Heavy Atoms. L. DE BRoGLiz 
and A. DAUVILLIER (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1650—1653).—A 
comparison of the physico-chemical indications concerning the 
electronic structure of the elements with the indications obtained 
from a study of their X-ray spectra. A recent spectrographic 
study (compare this vol., ii, 421) of the Z series of uranium showed 
the absence of the P-ring. The anti-cathode was crystalline metallic 
uranium and the disappearance of the P-ring is explained on the 
hypothesis that the ions occupying the anticathodic focus must be 
in a very special state, in consequence of the very high local tem- 
perature existing there. This is borne out to some extent b 
recent work of Lilienfeld (compare Physikal. Zeitsch., 1919, 20, 280) 
and is similar to the hypothesis of Eddington with reference to the 
equilibrium of stars (compare Scientia, 1918, 23). W. G. 


Colour and Chemical Constitution. XII. Calculation of 
Colour from the Tautomeric Theory. James Morr (Trans. 
Roy. Soc. S. Africa, 1921, 9, 205—216. Compare this vol., ii, 
365).—The additive colour relationships previously deduced are 
attributed to the motion of an electron, traversing with the velocity 
of light and in a sinuous orbit the series of alternate and double 
linkings, of which the connexion with depth of colour has been 
previously indicated by Hewitt and Mitchell (T., 1907, 91, 1251) and 
by Watson and Meek (T., 1915, 107, 1567). ‘The application of this 
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conception to the case of aqueous solutions of Michler’s hydrol is 
represented by the diagram : 


--~. 


Y ~~ HCH, , 
Meg Nf CR” e, #xC 
ch=cH ~ 

Additive values (indicated in brackets) are assigned to the tautomeric 
systems iC-CH°C(103~u), iC-CH:O(94up), ?C*CH:NH (98), 
-C:CH-NMe,(1264,) and to the modifications caused by substitu. 
tion. These values are successfully applied to the cases of dihydr. 
oxybenzhydrol, benzaurine, diaminobenzhydrol, Doebner’s-violet, 
Michler’s hydrol, malachite-green, sodium phenoxide, aniline, 
sodium o- and p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, the phthaleins, the naph. 
thalene analogues of all these compounds, indigotin, hydroxyazo. 
benzene (as quinonephenylhydrazone) and its sodium salt, and 
aminoazobenzene, and also to aurine, pararosaniline, and crystal. 
violet, which have hitherto occupied an exceptional position. 
The cases of auramine, fuchsoneimonium chloride, and its dimethy! 
derivative, and the higher azo-dyes, however, still await an adequate 
explanation. J. K. 


- 
¢ 


~— 


Constitution and Colour. VII. Theory of Quinonoid Organic 
Onium Salts. IF. Keurmann (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 527— 
537. Compare A., 1915, i, 311).—<A theoretical paper in which fresh 
experimental material is not brought forward. Arguments are 
adduced and examples given to show that it is impossible at present 
to eliminate the quinonoid formulz for the majority of dye salts, 
and that these are the most satisfactory expressions until it is 
possible to do justice simultaneously to Werner’s and the quinonoid 
theory. H. W. 


Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. ALFRED COEKN 
and Hernrich TramM (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1148—1151).—An 
examination of the influence of pressure and degree of desiccation 
on the explosibility of mixtures of carbon monoxide and oxygen 
has shown (1) that a moist mixture can be exploded by a spark 
at any pressure; (2) that a mixture, dried by short exposure to 
the action of solid carbon dioxide and alcohol, cannot be exploded 
but inflames and burns quietly, and (3) that a mixture which 
has been cooled for a suflicient time cannot be inflamed; a pale 
blue zone forms round the spark gap and slight combination is 
indicated by a small diminution of pressure. Exposure of mixtures 
belonging to the three types to ultra-violet rays of a quartz mercury 
lamp leads to practically the same result in each case, combination 
occurring to the extent of 4—5% within an hour. It follows, 
therefore, that the presence of aqueous vapour does not play 4 
part in the union of carbon monoxide and oxygen under the influence 
of radiant energy. The reason of the markedly restrictive action 
of aqueous vapour on the decomposition of carbon dioxide in 
ultra-violet light is not to be found in the inability of carbon 
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monoxide and oxygen to combine on exposure to light in the 
absence of moisture. H. W. 


The Photo-chemistry of Lead Compounds. Cari RENz 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 62—70).—Lead chloride darkens 
when exposed for a long time to intense light. The sensitiveness 
depends to some extent on the method of preparation ; lead chloride 
aystallised from hot hydrochloric acid blackens relatively quickly. 
Dilute nitric acid does not remove the colour, and it appears that 
a lead photochloride is formed. When lead oxide is exposed to 
light under water, a partial reduction to metallic lead occurs, 
whilst the oxygen set free oxidises part of the lead oxide to peroxide, 
and this in turn combines with lead oxide to form plumbate. The 
metallic lead is reoxidised by air contained in the water. The 
formation of metallic lead was proved by exposing to light a 
mixture of lead oxide and lead chloride which had been boiled with 
hydrochloric acid. When the product was treated with dilute 
nitric acid, lead was dissolved with evolution of hydrogen and a 
light residue of peroxide remained. There was no evidence of 
formation of oxychlorides of lead. It is suggested that compounds 
of the different lead isotopes may be differently affected by light, 
and the same may be the case with silver and thallium compounds. 
A possible method of separating isotopes is indicated. LE. H. R. 


The Catalytic Action of Electrolytes on the Photolysis of 
Eder’s Solution. G. Brercer (Rec. irav. chim., 1921, 40, 387— 
393).—Previous experiments formed the basis of an hypothesis 
for the existence of a photochemical effect of electrolytes, of a 
catalytic nature, produced by the electrostatic forces of ions, in 
solutions in which reactions occur under the influence of light 
compare A., 1920, ii, 725). Further experimental results taken 
in conjunction with the previous results indicate that the theories 
of Roloff (A., 1894, ii, 221) and Winther (A., 1909, ii, 283) do not 
offer an adequate explanation of the catalyses by salts in Eder’s 
solution. The author prefers the theory of the existence of an 
eflect of electrolytes, there being probably a relation between the 
forces producing this effect and the interionic forces of Miller 
(Phil. Mag., 1912, [vi], 23, 551), Hertz (A., 1912, ii, 120), and 
Bjerrum (A., 1919, ii, 9). W.G. 


Photocatalysis. I. The Synthesis of Formaldehyde and 
Carbohydrates from Carbon Dioxide and Water. Epwarp 
CHarLEs Cyrit Baty, Istpor Morris Hersron, and WILLIAM 
Francis BARKER (T., 1921, 119, 1025—1035). 


The Intensity of Reflection of X-Rays by Rock-salt. II. 
W.L. Brace, R. W. Jamus, and C. H. Bosanquet (Phil. Mag., 1921, 
[vi],42, 1—17. Compare ibid., 41, 309) —Experiments are described 
for the determination of the amplitude of the wave diffracted in 
various directions by the chlorine and sodium atoms when homo- 
geneous X-rays of unit amplitude fall on these atoms in a crystal 
of rock-salt. ‘lhe amplitude is expressed in terms of that diffracted 
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by a single electron. The results indicate the correct number of 
electrons in the atoms of sodium and chlorine. J. R. P. 


Rutherford’s Discovery of a New Light Atom Nucleus. 
ApouF Smekat (Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 77—82, 93—98; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1921, iii, 2—3. Compare A., 1920, ii, 541).—A discussion 
and criticism of Rutherford’s discovery of the helium —— ay 


Probable Normal State of the Helium Atom. Epwin (. 
KEMBLE (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 123—133).—The model of the 
helium atom proposed by Franck and Reiche (A., 1920, ii, 656) 
provides no explanation of the chemical properties of helium, gives 
the wrong ionisation potential, and does not harmonise with the 
observations of Fricke and Lyman (this vol., ii, 362) on the ultra. 
violet emission spectrum of helium. The facts regarding the 
excitation of the various lines in the are spectrum of helium show 
that the only stationary states from which direct passage to the 
normal state is ordinarily possible are those from the series (m, 8); 
that the direct transfer of atoms from the states (m, S) to the normal 
takes place with relative difficulty; and that the presence of some 
common impurity in helium provides an indirect path for the 
return of atoms to the normal state which is accompanied by the 
emission of more than one radiation frequency. The resulting 
angular momentum of the normal helium atom, on Bohr’s theory, 
would be zero. Neither of two possible models having zero angular 
momentum is very satisfactory, and it is possible that Bohr's 
principle applied to the atoms returning to the normal state may 
have to be abandoned. A symmetrical model with one unit of 
angular momentum is suggested as a possible solution of the problem. 


J. R. P. 


Mobilities of Ions in Helium at High Pressure. J. C. 
McLEnNAN and E. Evans (Proc. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1920, 14, [iii], 
19-26).—Pure helium at high pressures does not exhibit any appre- 
ciable metallic conductivity. The mobilities of positive and nega- 
tive ions produced in helium at 81 atm. pressure by «-rays from 
polonium were found to be 2°52 x 10° and 4°26 x 10 cm. per sec. 
per volt per cm., respectively. They do not vary inversely with 
the pressure at high pressures. J. R. P. 


A New Radioactive Substance in Uranium. Orro Hany 
(Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1131—1142).—It is found that a new radio- 
active substance possessing the chemical properties of proto- 
actinium is present in ordinary uranium salts. It emits 8-radiations 
and has a half life period of six to seven hours. The radiations 
are highly complex; within the limits examined, the halving 
thickness increases from 0°014 to 0°12 mm. of aluminium. Under 
the prescribed conditions, the intensity of radiation of the new 
substance is only about 0°25% of that of uranium-X (uranium-X,+ 
uranium-X,) obtained from the same quantity of uranium. The 
parent substance can only be uranium-X, or a new uranium-X, 
isotope of similar life period. In the former case, uranium-X, 
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suffers a dual degradation of a type which has not been observed 
previously among radio-elements. In the latter case it is probable 
that a new uranium degradation series exists which has a small 
intensity of radiation and the individual members of which can 
be arranged as isotopes in the known uranium-radium series. 
Until the parentage of the new substance is definitely established, 
the author proposes to designate it uranium-Z. 

The substance is isolated in the following manner, since it is 
found that under the usual conditions uranium-Z invariably 
accompanies uranium-X. Enrichment in the latter is affected by 
a few fractional crystallisations of the uranium nitrate from water 
whereby the active materials remain in the mother-liquors. Iron 
chloride is added to the latter and the iron, carrying the uranium-X 
and uranium-Z with it, is precipitated by the addition of ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. The iron precipitate is treated with a 
solution of tantalum in hydrofluoric acid, lanthanum nitrate is 
added, and the mixture is digested on the water-bath for a con- 
siderable time with dilute sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids. The 
lanthanum together with uranium-X is thereby precipitated as 
the insoluble fluoride. The filtrate is evaporated and the residue 
gently ignited, whereby the tantalum precipitate becomes insoluble 
in acid whilst the iron precipitate remains soluble. The latter is 
brought into solution by concentrated hydrochloric acid and the 
residue is warmed for some time with aqua regia and filtered after 
being diluted. The tantalum remains on the filter in a perfectly 
colourless condition. Uranium-Z remains almost completely with 
the tantalum, only small quantities being generally found with 
the iron precipitate; both, however, retain small amounts of 
uranium-X , which, however, can be almost completely eliminated by 
a second treatment of the iron- tantalum solution with lanthanum 
nitrate. It is thus possible to obtain specimens of uranium-Z 
which are 99°5°% radioactively pure, only about 0°5°%, of the activity 
being due to uranium-X. H. W. 


Origin of Uranium-Z, (Uranium-Z). M. C. NEUBURGER 
(Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 235—236; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 1015).— 
Supplementary to the work of Hahn (see preceding abstract), the 
author describes three possible types of disintegration in the 
radium—uranium series to account for the occurrence of the newly- 
discovered uranium-Z. The existence of two new elements thereby 
follows, namely, uranium III in Group VI, giving «-rays, and 
uranium-Z in Group LV, giving $-rays. Besides the transformations 
due to the emission of ordinary «-rays, there are others due to 
Rutherford’s helium isotope, X,, which are termed iso-«-particles. 


G. W. R. 


Origin of Uranium-Z. Orro Haun (Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 236; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1921, i, 1015).—The author rejects the possi- 
bility of the transformations suggested by Neuburger (preceding 
abstract) as improbable and lacking experimental foundation. 


G. W. R. 
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Thermal and Electric Conductivities of Metals. Watrnr, 
MetssneR (Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 1920, 17, 229—273)~— 
A summary of recent work on the subject. J. R. P. 


Electrical Conductivity in Solid Crystallised Compounds, 
III. The Electrical Conductivity of Silver Sulphide and 
Cuprous Sulphide. C. Tusanpt, Sorpnre Ecacert, and Gustay 
Scurese (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 1—47).—The methods 
described in previous papers (A., 1920, ii, 279; this vol., ii, 426) 
have been used for the investigation of the electrical conductivity 
of silver sulphide and cuprous sulphide, to settle the debated 
question whether these are metallic or electrolytic conductors, 
The conduction of silver sulphide between metallic electrodes is 
interfered with by the rapid growth of a metallic bridge between 
the electrodes. This difficulty was overcome, as in previous work, 
by interposing between the small cylinder of silver sulphide and the 
platinum cathode a cylinder of silver iodide, using a silver anode. 
The «-form of silver sulphide, stable above 179°, was found to be 
a pure electrolytic conductor, following Faraday’s law perfectly. 
The current is carried entirely by the silver ions with the high 
migration velocity of 0°11 cm. per sec. The form of silver sulphide 
stable below 179°, however, was found to be a mixed conductor, 
about 80°% of the current being carried by the silver kations, the 
remainder being conveyed as in a metallic conductor. For the 
ingenious experimental method by which this result was obtained, 
the original must be consulted. The proportion of the current 
carried electrolytically is influenced to some extent by the presence 
of impurities in the silver sulphide, by the temperature, and by 
the current strength. The lower limit of temperature for the 
experiments was 145°, the transition point of silver iodide, since 
only the cubic form of this substance is effective in preventing 
metallic short-circuiting. The proportion of metallic conduction 
was found to increase with falling temperature and with increasing 
current strength. 

Only the high temperature form of cuprous iodide could be 
investigated, as its transition point, 91°, is below that of silver 
iodide. After many experimental difficulties had been overcome, 
it was shown that the cubic form of cuprous iodide is a pure electro- 


lytic conductor, the current being carried solely by the cupro-ions. 
E. H. R. 


Electrical Conductivity in Solid Crystallised Compounds. 
IV. The Electrical Conductivity of Solid Silver Sulphide- 
Silver Mixtures. C. Tusanptr and: Sopnrz Eacaert (Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 48—58)—When a current is passed 
through a solid cylinder of a mixture of silver sulphide and silver, 
using a silver anode and platinum cathode with a cylinder of silver 
iodide between the cathode and the solid electrolyte (compare 
preceding abstract) above 179°, the amount of silver dissolved 
from the anode is not in agreement with Faraday’s law, although 
at this temperature silver sulphide is a pure electrolytic conductor. 
It is found, however, that if the electrolysis is continued for 
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sufficient length of time, the whole of the silver in the silver sulphide 

adually wanders to the cathode, leaving eventually pure silver 
sulphide which then behaves as a pure electrolytic conductor. 
This phenomenon can be utilised to free silver sulphide from silver, 
and also provides a method of proving the formation of a silver 
bridge when silver sulphide is electrolysed between metal electrodes. 
It also verifies the results of other workers that silver and silver 
sulphide do not form mixed crystals, but a coarse mechanical 
mixture. The experiments were made with mixtures containing 
up to about 13°5% of silver. E. H. R. 


Electrical Conductivity and Density of Aqueous Solutions 
of Electrolytes. Apotr HrypwetLer (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 116, 42—44).—The results of conductivity and density 
measurements of aqueous solutions of about sixty metallic salts 
of inorganic and organic acids are given in tabular form. 


E. H. R. 


Influence of Forging on the Electrical Resistance of Steel. 
Evezine L. Dupuy (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1660—1662).— 
When a bar of steel is drawn into wire the electrical resistance 
decreases as the section diminishes. During the wire-drawing the 
zones of perlite and ferrite distributed without orientation in the 
bar become aligned and elongated into filaments with a conse- 
quent diminution in the resistance. If such wire is heated to 800° 
and cooled at a suitable velocity the alignment disappears and the 
micrographic structure becomes similar to that of the original bar. 
The variation in the resistance, however, persists although sensibly 
lessened. It is shown that the wire contains, even after annealing, 
iron oxide in solution and a part of the resistance of the metal is 
due to the presence of this oxide. W. G. 


Overvoltage. I. A Comparison of the Methods of De- 
termination, especially as Applied to the Mercury Cathode. 
SypNEY Dunnitu (T., 1921, 119, 1081—1088). 


Nature of Chemical Forces and the Anomaly of Strong 
Electrolytes. Witt1am Hueues (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 
134—138).—On the assumption that interionic forces in solutions 
of electrolytes are inverse-square functions of the distances apart 
of dissimilar ions, and that the forces causing dissociation of mole- 
cules are inverse higher power functions of the distance, a quantita- 
tive theoretical interpretation of the Rudolphi dilution law and 


a qualitative interpretation of the van’t Hoff dilution law are 
given. ; J. R. P. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXII. The Migration 
Velocity of some Ions. A Second Test of Paul Hertz’s 
Theory of Ion Conductivity. Ricuarp Lorenz and WILHELM 
Nev (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 45—61).—Applying von 
Laue’s theory of ionic mobility (A., 1916, ii, 289) an experimental 
method was devised for measuring the velocity of migration of 
ions by measuring the displacement of the surface separating two 
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solutions, one of which contained a coloured ion to serve as indicator, 
when electrolysed. Measurements were made at 18° and 25°, at 
dilutions from 1/4 to 1/2048N for the MnO,’, BrO,’, I0,’, Cl0,’, 
and F’ ions. The relation between ionic mobility and concentration, 
in all cases except that of the iodate ions, which gave abnormal 
results, confirmed the applicability of Hertz’s theory of ionic con. 
ductivity. The value of Hertz’s A-constant found was 9°1 at 18°, 
which agrees with that found by Lorenz and Osswald from measure. 
ments of the conductivity of sodium acetate (this vol., ii, 158), 
but does not correspond with the theoretical value, 18°9. No 
conclusion could be drawn from the experiments regarding the 
completeness of dissociation of strong electrolytes. E. H. R. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXIII. The Conduc- 
tivity of some Binary Electrolytes. Third Test of Paul 
Hertz's Theory of Conductivity. Ricnarp Lorenz and WILHELM 
MIcHAEL (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 161—182).—The 
electrical conductivities of potassium permanganate, potassium 
chloride, sodium chloride, sodium bromide, and potassium bromide 
were redetermined at 25° at dilutions from 1/8 to 1/2048N. The 
ion mobilities were calculated, making use of the direct determina- 
tion of the mobility of the MnO,’ ion by Lorenz and Neu (preceding 
abstract). The greater part of the paper is devoted to a discussion 
of the Hertz function (compare this vol., ii, 158, and A., 1912, ii, 
120) and to the development of a graphic method for calculating 
the constants of the Hertz formula. The values obtained for 
Hertz’s so-called universal constant, calculated from the ionic 
mobilities found in the present series of experiments, confirm the 
conclusion that the constant is not universal, but has a particular 
value for each ion. Experimental errors may affect seriously the 
values found for the constant, but such errors are not likely to 
cause variations so large as those actually observed. E. H. R. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXIV. The Conduc- 
tivity of some Neutral Sodium Salts of Polybasic Organic 
Acids. Ricnarp Lorenz and A. ScHEUERMANN (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 117, 121—139).—The molecular ‘conductivities of 
the neutral sodium salts of oxalic, malonic, succinic, benzoic, 
phthalic, isophthalic, terephthalic, pyromellitic, and mellitic acids 
at 25° for a wide range of dilutions were measured, with the object 
of determining how the different stages of dissociation would affect 
the conductivity with increasing dilution. When the conductivities 
as ordinates were plotted against “/c, where c is the concentration, 
the curves obtained-in the case of salts of mono- and di-basic acids 
were approximately straight lines between the concentrations 
1/1024 and 1/64, but at higher concentrations the curves were 
deflected upwards. The curves for salts of acids of higher basicity 
were not straight over any part of their course. In the case of 
salts of aliphatic dibasic acids, the part of the curve which is 
deflected when ‘Vc is used becomes straight if ‘\/c is chosen instead. 
A graphic method is described for determining the limiting con- 
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ductivity, which consists in plotting the conductivity against 
Je, ‘Ve, and ‘/c and determining the probable point of intersection 
of the curves thus obtained at zero concentration. EK. H. R. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXV. The Apparent 
Size of the Anions of some Aliphatic and Aromatic Poly- 
carboxylic Acids and of Benzene. Ricuarp LorRENz and A 
SCHEUERMANN (Zeittsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 140—146).—The 
radii of anions of the arsinic acids and their salts, calculated by 
Stokes’s law from the ionic mobilities and space-filling numbers 
(A., 1920, i, 897) were found to lie between the values found for 
the benzene radius by Debye and by Steiger (A., 1920, ii, 355). 
The ionic mobilities of the anions and hence their radii have now 
been calculated from conductivity measurements of the sodium 
salts of oxalic, malonic, succinic, benzoic, phthalic, csophthalic, 
terephthalic, pyromellitic, and mellitic acids. In the series of 
dibasic aliphatic acids the ionic radius increases as the homologous 
series is ascended, whilst the mobility decreases. In the case of 
the aromatic anions, the radius increases with increasing number 
of carboxyl groups, and is greater the more symmetrical the mole- 
cule. The mobility v/«*, where v is the calculated mobility and o 
the number of carboxyl groups, decreases as the number of atoms 
in the ion increases. The ionic radii all fall between the values 
for benzene given by Debye and Steiger respectively. The possible 
configurations of the aromatic anions are discussed. LE. H. R. 


Photoelectric Investigations with Salt Solutions. II and 
Ill. Torsten Swensson (Arkiv Kem. Min. Geol., 1920, 7, 
No. 25, 1—7. Compare A., 1920, ii, 409).—The author has made 
experiments with the object of ascertaining if the alteration of 
E.M.F.. occasioned by the ultra-violet illumination of salt solutions 
may be due to the formation of hydrogen peroxide. The uni- 
molecular character of the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in 
water and in nickel sulphate solution (compare Tian, A., 1911, 
ii, 35; 1915, ii, 828; Henri and Wurmser, A., 1913, ii, 744, 819; 
Mathews and Curtis, A., 1914, ii, 255, 602) is confirmed. The 
decomposition is slower in nickel sulphate solution than in water, 
and in either case the position of equilibrium, if such is actually 
reached, corresponds with a very low concentration of the peroxide. 
With reference to Thiele’s statement that hydrogen peroxide is 
formed by the illumination of water (A., 1908, ii, 79), the author 
finds that if this is the case the peroxide i is not obtained in a pro- 
portion detectable chemically. As regards the velocity of decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide in the dark, this is not increased 
by previous illumination of the salt solution, the rapid decomposition 
ending immediately the illumination ceases. 

Measurement of the effect on the #.M.F. of a nickel sulphate 
and a potassium sulphate element produced by addition to the 
solutions of hydrogen peroxide shows that, even were the peroxide 
formed in a proportion not detectable analytically, it could not 
be the cause of the alteration in Z.M.F. resulting from illumination. 

The temperature in the author’s experiments varied by -+-1°, 
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but the effect of illumination is in the opposite sense to that of 
rise of temperature and also greatly exceeds that involved in 4 
rise or fall of temperature of 1°. T. H. P. 


netism and Atomic Structure. O. von AuweErs (Jahr), 
Radioaktiv. Elektronik., 1920, 17, 181—229).—A summary of recent 
work on the magnetism of elements, compounds, and alloys, from 
the point of view of theories of atomic magnetism. J. R. P. 


Relation between the Anomalous Dilatation and the Thermal 
Variation of Magnetisation of Ferromagnetic Substances, 
P. CHEVENARD (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 1655—1657).—To interpret 
the action of temperature on the properties of ferromagnetic sub. 
stances the author has previously formulated an hypothesis of a 
progressive and reversible transformation of a form «, stable at 
absolute zero, and an isomorphous form §, stable at high tem. 
peratures. At all temperatures, #, the state of the substance can 
be characterised by the proportion, x, of the form «. It is now 
shown that the quantity x is sensibly proportional to the squar 
of the magnetisation at saturation, I’, in the whole of the tem. 
perature range below the Curie point. Further, it is admitted that 
x=(V—Ve,)/(V.— Vs) where V, V., and Vg are the specific volumes 
of ferronickel and its two components « and § respectively at any 
temperature. 


Critical Energy Increment and Trouton’s Rule. Enric K. 
Ripeau (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 156—163).—The critical energy 
increment is an average value, and the equilibrium between mole- 
cules of any one species in various stages of activation is assumed 
to follow the energy curve of the surrounding radiation. Only in 
the case of “ black” molecules is the curve complete. At the 
critical temperature the maximum number of molecules is activated 
for the reaction of condensation to a non-polymerised liquid. Since 
the latent heat of evaporation is given by L=Nhy, Trouton’s 
constant is, on the above hypothesis, merely an approximate 
expression of Wien’s displacement law X,,7'=const. The value of 
the constant calculated from radiation data agrees closely with 
experiment : A,,7',=0°28986 ; v=c/Am; 2. L=Nhv=NhcT,/0°28986= 
98667. J. R. P. 


Number of Atoms and the Physical Behaviour of Organic 
Liquids. W. Herz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 250— 
254. Compare Jorissen, A., 1920, ii, 90).—It was shown by Groshans 
that, for organic liquids containing carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
if n is the number of atoms, M the molecular weight, 7’, the absolute 
boiling temperature, and d, the density at the boiling point, n= 
193M*/T,*d,. Combining this equation with the relation n=1-17;,/p. 
(A., 1920, ii, 285) and Trouton’s rule, it is shown that M/7',2=0°00071. 
This relation is found to hold with approximate accuracy for a 
series of seventy-nine compounds with boiling points ranging between 
that of ethane (7',=187°6) and that of anthraquinone (7’',=653). 
Combining Groshans’s equation with the relation v,=0°0009n, it is 
shown that v,=0°1737M?/T,2d,, or, combining the latter with 
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hat off M/7'2=0°00077, v-=1:34x 104M /d,. The values of v, calculated 
1 in allfrom both these formulz for a number of esters of fatty acids agree 
+P. [yell with the observed values. The relation between specific 
Jahrh, heat, 8, and critical data for the higher paraffins can be expressed 
‘by the equation sM=2-447;/p,.. Relationships are also found 
between the molecular heats and the molecular refractions and 
heats of vaporisation respectively of the paraffins from pentane 
to decane. E. H. R. 


neces, Total Heat of Liquid Carbon Dioxides. C. FrREwEN JENKIN 
‘Hand D. N. SHortHoskE (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, 99, [A], 352—361).— 
‘Tin a previous paper (A., 1915, ii, 741) a curve giving the total heat 
of carbon dioxide was given which was based on the assumption 
that the value of C, is constant and equal to 0°214. The present 
‘paper describes the determination of the total heat of carbon 
dioxide, the object being to check the earlier results. Measurements 
were made at 12° and 100° and at pressures 900, 1000, 1100, 1200, 
1300, 1500, and 1800 lb./sq. in. The values have been calculated 
“tom | for every 5° from 0° to 100° for each pressure from a smooth curve 
1 that @ dawn through the experimental values. The present work indicates 
.f that C, is not constant, but the data obtained are insufficient for 
gan accurate calculation of this value. J. F.S. 


G. | High Temperature Investigations. XIII. The Measure- 
1c K gment of Vapour Pressures at High Temperatures and the 

Vapour Pressures of the Alkali Haloids. Orro Rurr and 
SusaNNE MuapANn (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 147—171).— 
Experiments were made primarily to test the experimental method 


umed 
iy in for the determination of vapour pressures at high temperatures 
t the§ described by Ruff and Bergdahl (A., 1919, ii, 265). It was found 


vated @ "ety important that the material of which the crucible is made 
should be adapted to the substance under examination. Only 
ton’s @ Substances such as metals with high surface tension can be vaporised 
in carbon or graphite crucibles. For substances with small surface 
tensions, thick-walled, optically black vessels must be used, such 
with #28 blackened quartz. For metals, the volume of the crucible 
)g6— § Should be not more than 0:2 c.c., whilst for salts and similar sub- 

Pp. stances it should be about 0°6 to 0°7 c.c. The optical pyrometer 
should be directed on to the blackened vessel. If the substance 
has a heavy vapour which might interfere with the readings of the 
optical pyrometer, this must be guarded against by passing as 
rapid a current of gas as possible. ‘The vapour pressures of arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, and copper were redetermined in the light of 
new experience, and in all cases except that of arsenic the former 
results were confirmed. For arsenic, the former temperature 
readings were found to be 20—40° too low. 

The vapour pressure curves of the haloids of the alkali metals 
were determined, with the exception of the fluorides, for which a 
suitable crucible material could not be found. In general the 
). {Vapour pressure decreases with increasing atomic weight of the 
components, except in the case of the lithium salts. As the atomic 
weight of the alkali metal increases, the influence of the halogen 
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on the vapour pressure becomes less. The following boiling points 
at atmospheric pressure were found: lithium chloride, 1337° 
bromide, 1265°, iodide, 1189°; sodium chloride, 1442°, bromide. 
1396°, iodide, 1299°; potassium chloride, 1415°, bromide, 1388°, 
iodide, 1319°; rubidium chloride, 1388°, bromide, 1340°, iodide. 
1304°; cesium chloride, 1289°, bromide, 1297°, iodide, 1280°, 
From the data obtained, the heats of vaporisation and critical 
temperatures were calculated for the salts. The relation between 
vapour pressure and absolute temperature is in fair agreement 
with the Ramsay-Young rule for all the salts. E. H. R. 


High Temperature Investigations. XIV. The Vapour 
Pressures of the Oxides of Silicon, Aluminium, Calcium, 
and Magnesium. Orro Rurr and Pavut Scumipt (Zeitsch, 
anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 172—190).—The experimental method 
described in a previous paper (A., 1919, ii, 265) was made use of 
in an attempt to determine the vapour pressures at high tempera. 
tures of silica, alumina, lime, and magnesia. With silica and 
alumina, satisfactory results were obtained, after many experi- 
ments, using a graphite crucible glazed with vanadium carbide, 
which melts at 2850°, and, when mixed with vanadium oxide, gives 
a fairly dense glaze resistant up to 2400°. The boiling points of 
silica and alumina at 760 mm. are both about 2210° to 2230°. 
Most of the experiments were made in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
but the results obtained in a few cases in which argon was used 
indicated that nitrogen might have a disturbing influence, especially 
in the case of lime. The experiments with lime and magnesia 
were unsatisfactory, except at low pressures, on account of chemical 
action between the oxide and the crucible. The results indicated, 
however, that the boiling point of lime at 760 mm. is near 2850° 
and that of magnesia near 2800°. E. H. RB. 


Fused Salts and the Law of Corresponding States. Ricnarp 
Lorenz and W. Herz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 103—110).— 
In his work on the temperature coefficient of free molecular surface 
energy (A., 1917, ii, 69, 70, 71), Jaeger expresses the opinion that 
fused electrolytes do not follow the law of corresponding states. 
The authors contradict Jaeger’s opinion from his own data. He 
gives the fusion points, 7',, for a large number of salts, and also 
the temperature, 7',, at which vapour begins to form with great 
rapidity. The latter temperature is below, but not far removed 
from, the boiling point. The ratio 7',/7', is found to be approxim- 
ately constant for all the salts, the mean value being 0°74, whilst, 
by the law of corresponding states, the ratio of the melting to the 
boiling point is 0°68. It is concluded, therefore, that the law can 
be applied to fused salts, and accordingly the boiling points, 7,, of 
the salts were calculated from the melting points from the equation 
T./T,=0°68. Jaeger also determined the relation between density 
and temperature for the fused salts, and by extrapolation from his 
results, the density, d,, at the calculated boiling point was calculated. 
The ratio d,/d, was then calculated for the salts, and the mean 
value found was 0°864, the corresponding value for liquids which 
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follow the law of corresponding states being 0°855. The critical 
temperatures, critical densities, and densities at absolute zero of 


the salts were also calculated, assuming them to obey the same law. 
E. H. R. 


The Heats of Formation of Glucinum Oxide and Chloride. 
W. Mrevenz and H. von WARTENBERG (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 
116, 267—268).—The heat of formation of glucinum chloride was 
determined by the direct combination of the metal and chlorine, 
and was found to be 112°6-+-0°4% cal., whilst Pollak (T., 1904, 85, 
604) found 155 cal. by measuring the heat of solution of the metal 
in hydrochloric acid. The new figure is more probably correct, 
as it lies on a smooth curve obtained by plotting heats of formation 
against atomic weights in the series Gl, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba. The heat 
of formation of glucinum oxide was also determined by direct 
combination in a bomb calorimeter and was found to be 135°9-+-0°9% 
cal. This value also falis on a smooth curve with the heats of 
formation of other oxides of the glucinum group. E. H. R. 


A Linear Relation for certain Atomic Volumes. WILHELM 
Bitz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 84—90).—In a previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 437) it was shown that there is a linear relation 
between the densities of a large number of corresponding chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine compounds and those of the haloids of the 
alkali metals. It is now shown that this relationship is intimately 
connected with the position of the alkali metals and halogens in 
the periodic system on either side of the rare gases. Between the 
atomic volumes of argon, krypton, and xenon, on the one hand, 
and of chlorine, bromine, and iodine on the other, there is strict 
proportionality, in the sense that A.V .Hatogen=aX A.V Rare gas; 
where a=0°8015. The relation between the atomic volumes of 
the alkali metals and of the rare gases preceding them is also 
linear, the equation being A.V aixati metai=a@ X A.V-Rare gas +b, where 
a=1°823 and b= —6°10. A similar relation holds for the elements 
silicon, germanium, and tin, preceding the rare gases, and titanium, 
zirconium, and cerium, following the rare gases, but for no other 
group of elements. The relation holds, therefore, only between 
elements having the electron valencies, 0, -{-1, and +4. The 
linear relation previously found between the molecular volumes 
of the alkali haloids is, therefore, an expression of their atomic 
structure. That a similar relation holds for more complex halogen 
compounds is probably due to the relatively large volume of the 
halogen atom compared with that of the rest of the molecule. There 
is a similar linear relation between the absolute boiling points of 
the halogens and of the rare gases. E. H. R. 


Polymerisation in the Solid State; Polymerisation 
amongst Liquids. Wit.iam R. FIieLpiIne (Chem. News, 1921, 
122, 13—17; 289—293; 123, 1—5. Compare A., 1920, ii, 732).— 
The molecular weight is calculated from the formula PWS=9, 
where P=polymerisation factor, W=average atomic weight of the 
atoms composing the compound, S=specific heat. The formula is 
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applied to several solids and liquids. The results show that 
saturated hydrocarbons are highly but nearly equally polymerised 
near their boiling points; unsaturated hydrocarbons are less 
polymerised; the introduction of hydrogen into the benzene ring 
increases the polymerisation; the introduction of a side chain 
scarcely affects P; the introduction of halogens reduces P; on 
replacing one hydrogen atom in water by an organic radicle P is 
considerably increased, the increment due to CH, being approxim- 
ately independent of temperature; isoalcohols are less polymerised 
than normal alcohols, but the two approach at the boiling point; 
the polymerisation of organic acids increases with the percentage 
of carbon and is less than that for the corresponding hydrocarbons; 
nitriles are slightly more polymerised than acids. o. BE: 


Surface Tension of Unimolecular Layers. A. Marcerin 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 38—41).—It has previously been shown 
(Ann. Physique, 1913) that any further quantity of oleic acid placed on 
water already covered with a layer of a thickness practically double 
that which corresponds with the maximum extension does not 
undergo spontaneous extension, but remains in the state of small 
or large globules: the layer may then be considered as saturated. 
Further measurements with oleic acid, isobutylborneol, and gum 
have confirmed this discontinuity. If the surface occupied by a 
given quantity of oleic acid is progressively reduced, the tension 
decreases and then suddenly becomes constant. The saturation 
pressure of the layer is the constant difference of surface tensions 
between pure water and water covered with a saturated layer. 

W. G. 


Properties and Molecular Structure of Thin Films of 
Palmitic Acid on Water. I. N. K. Apam (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1921, 99, [A], 336—351).—A modification of the technique for 
examining the properties of thin films of substances on water is 
described, special attention being directed to the avoidance of 
leaks past the confining barriers and to correcting for the residual 
contamination on the water, which cannot be entirely avoided. 
The experiments on palmitic acid confirm, in general, Langmuir’s 
results (A., 1917, ii, 525). The curves of compressibility of the 
films are accurately straight lines, except for a possible doubtful 
deviation at very low compressions. The properties of the film 
change abruptly at a hydrogen-ion concentration of 10°N. The 
change is confined to films under compression less than about 
16 dynes/sq. cm. The area occupied by each molecule becomes 
about 20% greater than on neutral solutions. Langmuir’s view 
that the films consist of a single layer of molecules, orientated with 
their carboxyl groups toward the water, is confirmed and extended. 
Probably the hydrocarbon chains are tightly packed on neutral 
solutions, adjacent molecules being drawn into the water to different 
depths. On neutral solutions, the molecules rise in the water so 
that the carboxyl groups, which are probably of greater cross 
section than the chains, are in contact with each other. This 
arrangement gives a liquid film, whereas the packed hydrocarbon 
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chain normally gives a solid one. There is independent evidence 
of an increased attraction of water for carboxyl groups with increas- 
ing alkalinity. The formation of ionic micelle of soap, as the 
jlm dissolves in the more alkaline liquids, is a simple consequence 
of the increased attraction on the carboxyl groups and the attrac- 
tions of the chains for one another. Hysteresis in the unimolecular 


on 
is (films of palmitic acid is absent, or extremely small in amount, 
m- fat room temperature. Palmitic acid is completely insoluble in 
ed [yater, slightly on the acid side, of strict neutrality, and the films 
it; preserve their area and properties unchanged for hours. Com- 
ge [pression beyond a certain point causes the films to collapse, the 
8; [ejected molecules forming aggregates visible to the naked eye. 
The remainder of the film appears to be unchanged in properties. 
_ [Different films and even different parts of the same film, vary very 
- much in their resistance to collapse. The collapse appears to be 


aided by nuclei the nature of which can, at present, only be con- 
jectured. J. F. S. 


le 
ot Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Gaseous Cyanogen. 
ll @A.0. Rankine (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1920, 99, [A], 331—336).—The 


viscosity of gaseous cyanogen has been determined with the object 
of obtaining the data necessary to test the validity of the molecular 
structure of this gas put forward by Lewis (A., 1916, ii, 310) and 
langmuir (A., 1919, ii, 328), and also of testing the hypothesis 
put forward by the author with reference to the collisions of non- 
spherical gaseous molecules (this vol., ii, 192). The viscosity 
was measured with highly purified material by the method previ- 
ously described (A., 1910, ii, 829). The experiments yield the 
results 5.=0°986 x 10+ C.G.S. units and 7 499-=1'264 x 10+ C.GS. 
wits, from which, assuming the validity of Sutherland’s law for 
the variation of viscosity with temperature, the value of the Suther- 
land constant C is calculated to 280 and y),=0°935~x 10+ C.GS. 
This agrees remarkably with Graham’s value of 0°95 x 10+ obtained 
by transpiration experiments. Making use of the values of C and 
jp and using Chapman’s formula (PAil. T'rans., 1916, 216, 279), 
the mean area presented by the cyanogen molecule in the gaseous 
state in collisions is A=1°31 x 10° em.?, a value which is probably 
accurate to 2%. Making the assumptions of Lewis and Langmuir 
with regard to the similarity of the nitrogen and cyanogen molecules, 
the distance apart of the centres is calculated to 2d=2-30 x 10° cm., 
that is, the diameter of the outer electron shell of the cyanogen 
molecule is 2°30 x 10° cm., which is remarkably close to the diameter 
of the outer electron shell of bromine, which, according to Bragg, 
has the value 2°35x10-§ cm., an agreement which is demanded 
by the fact that potassium bromide and cyanide have nearly the 
same molecular volume. _ J. F.S. 


New Stalagmometer or Guttameter. FRiepRICH EscHBAUM 
(Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1921, 31, 211—219).—TIn the estimation 
of the surface tension of liquids by the drop method it is essential 
that the velocity of outflow should not exceed fourteen to sixteen 
drops per minute; this has been generally secured by attaching to 
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the stalagmometer or guttameter a sufficient length of capillary 
glass tubing. The same effect can be more readily obtained by 
the following device. The instrument is provided at its upper 
end with a glass stopcock which only has a hole on one side. The 
barrel is provided with grooves which run parallel to its length 
and communicate with one another at the top and bottom ; a portion 
of the surface remains smooth in order that the stopcock may le 
closed. By suitably turning the stopcock, the air in its passage 
to the top of the liquid can be caused to pass through any desired 
length of capillary and the rate of outflow of the liquid can be 
thereby accurately regulated. 

A table is given for the calculation of guttameter estimations to 
stalagmometer measurements and for the correction of the reading 
of any guttameter to normal guttameter weights. For every 
increase of 1° in the atmospheric temperature the weight of the 
drop (guttameter) decreases by 0°25°% and the number of drops 
(stalagmometer) increases by 0°25%,. H. W. 


The Sorption of Hydrogen by Amorphous Palladium. 
JAMES BRIERLEY Frrta (T., 1921, 119, 1120—1126). 


The Sorption of Alcohol and Water by Animal Charcoal. 
JoHN Driver and JAMes BrieRLeEY Fira (T., 1921, 119, 1126— 
1131). 


Adsorption by Powdered Metals. I. Hans von Evuter and 


Arvin Hs. Hepexius (Arkiv Kem. Min. Geol., 1920, 7, No. 31, 
1—15).—By reducing silver chloride by means of zine and water 
and subsequently eliminating the zinc from the precipitated silver, 
the authors have obtained quite pure silver in a very finely divided 
form. By shaking such silver with dilute silver nitrate or potassium 
chloride solutions of various concentrations and _ titrating the 
solutions before and after this treatment, the proportion of the 
dissolved salt adsorbed by the powdered metal is ascertained. 

In the case of silver nitrate, the acidity of the solution remains 
unaltered, so that the ion NO,’ is adsorbed as well as the silver 
ion; this result is in moderately good agreement with the results 
of conductivity measurements of the solutions before and after 
the adsorption. The finely divided silver settles more rapidly in 
presence of silver nitrate than in pure water. During the adsorption 
of potassium chloride no alteration takes place in the acidity of 
the solution, but in this case the silver collects into aggregates 
similar to those of silver chloride. 

Calculation of the number of silver ions adsorbed per gram of 
the powdered silver and of the surface presented by the metal 
and comparison of the result with the values derived by other 
investigators for the radius of the sphere of molecular action 
afford strong support for the supposition that the adsorbed ions 
form several molecular layers or a molecular space as suggested by 
Polanyi. 

Attempts to employ the powdered silver in sedimentation exper- 
ments in silver nitrate solution resulted unsatisfactorily, presumably 
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owing to the lack of uniformity in the magnitude of the metallic 
particles. T. H. P. 


Adsorption of Water by Powdery Substances. K.ScHERINGA 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 937—942)—To determine the 
adsorption of water at different vapour tensions by various sub- 
stances, they were enclosed in a U-tube, of which the interior was 
coated with paraffin and closed by perforated corks. A current of 
air was then passed through sulphuric acid and drawn through the 
tube, and by this means any desired degree of humidity was obtained. 
Animal charcoal has a high adsorption even at low vapour pressures ; 
no surface condensation takes place with 30% humidity. Salts 
such as potassium bromide, chlorate, and sulphate effect no 
appreciable adsorption in moderately dry air; no surface con- 
densation is found below 60%, humidity. Powdered marble or 
quartz are very slightly adsorbent in very moist air; on the other 
hand, sand has a high adsorption, and is therefore unsuitable for 
estimation of water in foodstuffs. W. J. W. 


Adsorption and Solubility. G.Groratrvics (Kolloid Zeitsch., 
1921, 28, 253—-254).—A criticism of a paper, under the same title, 
by Lundelius (A., 1920, ii, 358) in which the author directs attention 
to some previous work on the relationship between adsorption and 
the other properties of the solvent and the dissolved substance 
(A., 1912, ii, 236; 1913, ii, 561). Several other points on which 
the work of the author is at variance with that of Lundelius are 
mentioned and criticised. 


Diffusion Velocity in Solid Gold-Silver Mixed Crystals 
and the Diffusion Coefficient of Gold in Silver at 870°. W. 
FRAENKEL and H. Hovusen (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 
1—15).—For measuring the diffusion velocity of gold into silver, 
use was made of Tammann’s discovery of limiting concentrations 
in mixed crystals. It was found that gold-silver mixed crystals 
containing up to 6°0 mol,-% of gold, when in contact with pure 
gold, were turned deep black in half an hour by ammonium sulphide 
solution; mixed crystals containing from 6°0 to 12°0 mol.-% of 
gold were, under the same conditions, turned bluish-black, whilst 
crystals richer in gold were not attacked at all by the reagent. 
The diffusion experiments were made by embedding a silver wire 
vertically in a block of gold and heating at 870° for varying periods. 
The rate of diffusion of the gold into the silver wire was observed 
by etching the cross sectional surface of the silver wire with am- 
monium sulphide and observing the rate of decrease of diameter of 
the two zones corresponding with 0—6 to 6—12 mol.-% of gold. 
Applying the diffusion law to the results obtained, the diffusion 
coefficient at 870° was found to be 0:000037 cm.?/per day. 

E. H 


Correlation of Compound Formation, Ionisation, and 
Solubility in Solutions. Outline of a Modified Ionisation 
Theory. James Kenna (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1921, 7, 56— 
62).—A theoretical paper in which the experimental results obtained 
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by the author and his colleagues are correlated and critically dis. 
cussed (see Kendall and Booge, A., 1918, ii, 37; Gibbons and 
Kendall, A., 1915, i, 80). It is shown that the hypotheses of Milner, 
Ghosh, and others fail to explain the anomaly of the ionisation of 
strong electrolytes because they, like the older hypotheses, ignore 
the réle of the solvent in ionisation. Working with non-aqueous 
solvents, it is observed that the most significant factor of conducting 
solutions is that they are non-ideal. Two non-associated substances 
which are chemically inert one towards the other never give a 
conducting solution on mixing. [onisation is consequently always 
accompanied by interactions between the solvent and dissolved 
substance. In systems of one variable radicle, for example, di- 
methylpyrone and acids of widely divergent character, it is shown 
that the extent and stability of the compound formation, as deter. 
mined from freezing-point curves, increase as the ionisation tendency 
or electro-affinity of the variable radicle, X, of the acid HX became 
more negative. In systems of more than one variable radicle, 
for example, aldehydes of divergent character with various acids, 
it is shown that the compound formation is more extensive the 
more electro-positive the radicle, R, of the aldehyde R°-CHO and 
the more electro-negative the radicle, X, of the acid HX. In 
systems of the type ester—acid the extent of the compound formation 
increased regularly as the radicles R and R’ of the ester RCO,R’ 
were more electro-positive or as the radicle X of the acid HX 
was more electro-negative. In systems of the type acid—acid the 
weaker acid HX functions as a base with regard to the stronger 
acid HY, the stability of the resultant salt being greater the greater 
the electro-affinity of the radicles X and Y. From these results 
and conductivity measurements of the various mixtures it is shown 
that compound formation and ionisation proceed in parallel. 
Where compound formation is slight, ionisation is inappreciable, 
as compound formation increases in extent and where compound 
formation is very marked ionisation is extensive. Applying 
these results to aqueous solutions shows that the same facts are 
true. Strong acids invariably give stable hydrates whilst in no 
single case of a weak acid is there any indication of hydrate 
formation. 

On the basis of the foregoing, the author puts forward a modified 
ionisation hypothesis, on the assumption that ionisation is preceded 
by compound formation and is indeed a consequence of such com- 
bination. According to this view, ionisation in solutions is due to 
neither the solvent nor the dissolved substance alone, but to a 
combination between the two to form unstable complexes. It has 
been shown that whilst in simple molecules the two radicles are in 
general attracted to each other so strongly that no dissociation is 
observable, yet in complex additive compounds the attractive 
forces between the radicles are so diminished that disintegration 
of the complex into oppositely charged ions may readily occur. 
Union with another molecule promotes ionisation. As evidence 
in favour of this view the case of the mercuric salts is quoted: 
all highly ionised mercuric salts yield hydrates [for example, 
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Hg(NO3).,8H,0; Hg(ClO,),,6H,O; HgF,,2H,O] whilst all slightly 
jonised salts are non-hydrated. 

The solubility of salts is also shown to run parallel with com- 
pound formation. The sulphates of sodium and potassium are 
exceedingly soluble in pure sulphuric acid, those of barium, calcium, 
and magnesium are decreasingly soluble, and those of nickel, iron, 
and copper are practically insoluble. With electro-negative metals 
the solubility becomes appreciable with mercury and extensive 
with silver. The solubilities of formates in formic acid follow 
exactly the same rule. Similarly, the solubility of hydroxides in 
water (ROH—HOB) follow the same rule. J.F.8. 


An Arrangement of a Microscope for the Examination of 
Opaque Crystals. M. Frangois and Cu. Lormanp (Bull. Soc. 
chm., 1921, [iv], 29, 366—374)—The arrangement consists of an 
ordinary microscope to the lower part of the objectives of which a 
small concave mirror, pierced with a hole, is fixed. A very small 
eectric lamp with an S-filament is placed in the axis of the 
microscope, its light being rendered parallel by a small lens. The 
crystals to be examined are placed on a cover-slip, which in its 
turn is placed on an opaque disk on a microscope slide. 


Law of Constant Proportions and Crystalline Structure 
according to W. H. and W. L. Bragg. E. Prerucca (Gazzetta, 
1921, 51, i, 255).—Quartaroli’s reasoning (A., 1920, ii, 602) is based 
on the presumption that the most simple crystalline individual 
must be composed of a complete elementary cell, as figured by 
Quartaroli or by Bragg and Bragg. Such elementary cell, however, 
serves only to establish how the various atoms of the molecules 
are arranged and orientated in the crystal during its formation, 
and is not intended to represent a crystalline individual actually 
existing. The latter is constituted of a whole number of molecules 
in accordance with the law of constant proportions and with the 
sole condition that the atoms constituting these molecules show 
suitable mutual orientation and constitute at least one elementary 


crystalline group in the sense indicated by Bragg and Bragg. 
xe ae Be 


Dendritic Crystallisation and its Influence on the Strength 
of Metallic Alloys. Rupotr VoacEL (Zetitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 
116, 21—41).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the 
formation of dendritic crystals depends on the vectorial character 
of crystallisation velocity and on the rate of flow of heat from 
different parts of the surface of a polyhedral nuclear crystal in a 
crystallising system. When the rate of cooling, and consequently 
the velocity of crystallisation, is high, growth is inhibited at the 
crystal face but accelerated at the edges and corners, and dendritic 
forms result. The parts played in dendritic crystal formation by 
velocity and direction of cooling, heat of crystallisation, convection 
currents, heat conductivity, viscosity, and diffusion velocity are 
discussed. From the method of formation of dendritic crystals, 
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it follows that all the branches of a dendritic crystal have the same 
crystallographic orientation. ‘This can be proved by etching tests 
on the surface of sections of alloys cut perpendicularly through a 
dendritic system. The extent of a unigranular dendritic system, 
for instance, in copper, cannot always be detected by etching. By 
subjecting the specimen to pressure, however, glide planes are 
revealed which establish the true boundaries of each unigranular 
dendrite. It is found in this way that the copper crystals are 
much larger than is indicated by the etching test. Since a dendritic 
system behaves as a single large crystal, it is to be expected that 
alloys crystallised in this way should have poor mechanical strength, 
as is actually the case. The improvement of mechanical strength 
by recrystallisation or working is due to the breaking up of the 
dendritic system, and the formation of much smaller, differently 
orientated crystals. E. H. R. 


The Composition of Eutectics and the Limiting Members 
of Mixed Crystal Series. G. TamMann (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 116, 206—208).—A criticism of a paper by Daeves (this vol., 
ii, 454) in which it was shown that the composition of eutectics 
and saturated mixed crystals can be expressed in molecular fractions 
which are frequently multiples of 1/8. These proportions cannot 
have any relation to the distribution of the constituent atoms in 
space lattices, as suggested by Daeves. EK. H. R. 


Photo-sensitiveness of Arsenic Trisulphide Sols. H. 
FREUNDLICH and A. NaTHANSOHN (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1920, 28, 
258—262).—It is shown that sols of arsenic trisulphide are photo- 
chemically active. They sensitise the oxidation of colour sub- 
stances, such as eosin and malachite-green, in light. The formation 
of colloidal sulphur by illuminating arsenic trisulphide sols depends 
on this photochemical sensitisation, for the hydrogen sulphide 
which is set free by the hydrolysis of the arsenic trisulphide is 
oxidised to sulphur through the sensitising action of the trisulphide 
micelle. Mixtures of arsenic sulphide sols and sulphur sols are, 
according to Odén, unstable, although both are negatively charged. 
Both sols are amicroscopic, but on mixing under an ultra-microscope 
it is seen that the micelle speedily become much larger. Conse- 
quently, the mixture of the sols is more sensitive to electrolytes 
than the individual sols; the coagulation values of hydrochloric 
acid and aluminium nitrate are less than half that for pure arsenic 
sulphide sol and still smaller than that for pure sulphur sols. This 
instability depends probably on a mutual action of the sols on one 
another, since the arsenic sulphide sol contains in all probability 
hydrogen sulphide or a polysulphide as active electrolyte, whilst 
the colloidal sulphur contains pentathionic acid. Pentathionic 
acid and hydrogen sulphide in the presence of one another are 
unstable and react with the formation of sulphur. The reaction 
robs the micelle of both sols of their active electrolytes and reduces 
the stability. The arsenic sulphide sol is more sensitive to electro- 
lytes after illumination because colloidal sulphur is formed in it, 
and colloidal sulphur which contains arsenic sulphide sol after 
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illumination exhibits a smaller coagulation value toward electrolytes, 
even in the dark. J. F.S. 


Velocity of Coagulation of Hydrosols of Congo-rubin in 
the Presence of Carbamide and Sucrose. Josrer REITSTOTTER 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 268—269).—The velocity of coagulation 
of congo-rubin sols, which have been rendered more viscous by 
the addition of various stated amounts of carbamide or sucrose, 
jas been determined. The method consists in adding to 1 c.c. of 
acongo-rubin sol (9-a) c.c. of distilled water, a c.c. of a solution of 
either carbamide or sucrose of known concentration, and after 
keeping for sixty seconds adding 1 c.c. of 2N-sodium chloride and 
noting the time required for the colour to change to a definite 
violet tint. The experiments show that for small increases in 
viscosity the velocity of coagulation decreases more rapidly than is 
tobe expected from the increase in viscosity, intermediate increases 
in the viscosity give coagulation velocities approximately in keeping 
vith the theory, whilst large increases in viscosity give a velocity 
of coagulation much greater than that demanded by the theory. 
When a coagulated blue congo-rubin sol containing carbamide, 
asabove, is heated at 60°, it becomes red and on cooling to 18° and 
adding a further quantity of 1 c.c. of 2N-sodium chloride it again 
wagulates, but much more rapidly than before. A further repeti- 
tion of the process gives a still more rapid coagulation. The 
wiginal solution before warming required fifty secs. for coagulation, 
after once warming thirty-two secs. were necessary and after twice 
warming twenty-two secs. J. F.S. 


The Equilibria of Permutites. F. W. HisscHEMOLLER (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1921, 40, 394—432).—An examination of the transfor- 
nations of a sodium permutite with ammonium chloride indicates 
the production of false equilibria (chemical hysteresis), which can 
be removed by repeated transformations at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. The position of the real line of equilibrium is displaced by 
repeated transformations with warm solutions. By keeping the 
permutite for some time in the dry state, the positions of both the 
false and true equilibria change, and the hysteresis diminishes but 
does not disappear. With such a permutite that has been kept 
for some time, a single transformation with ammonium chloride 
results in the almost complete disappearance of the hysteresis. 
The position of the false and true equilibria is independent of the 
dilution and the size of the particles in the transformation sodium 
permutite == ammonium permutite. An industrial permutite 
behaved like a laboratory preparation which had been kept for 
some time. 

The transformation sodium permutite —= calcium permutite 
also showed hysteresis, which was not suppressed by a single 
transformation. The final states depend on the dilution, but 
agree only qualitatively with the formula of Rothmund and 
Kornfeld (A., 1918, ii, 315). 

The last part of the paper contains a critical survey of other 
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work on this subject, and an explanation of the hysteresis is give 
based on the structure of mixed crystals. W 


Some Base Equilibria in Permutite. A. GinrueEr-Scuviy 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 146, 16—20).—Experiments on basil 
exchange in permutite were made by shaking a known weight off’ 
pure sodium, potassium, or ammonium permutite with measur 
volumes of solutions of different salts of known concentration 
and subsequently, by analysis of the final solution, determining 
how much of the positive ion of the salt had been taken up hy 
the permutite. The salts employed included those of copper, 
magnesium, zinc, nickel, cobalt, aluminium, barium, strontium, 
calcium, thallium, silver, manganese, chromium, lead, rubidium, 
and uranyl. Since the reaction is ionic, comparison should 
made only between those bases the permutites of which hay 
dissociation constants or conductivities of the same _ order, 
According to conductivity, the permutites fall into three groups, 
those of the alkali metals, silver, and thallium, 50—90x 10}, 
those of the alkaline earth metals, 9—11x 10>, and the rest with 
very slight conductivities. In general, the equilibrium constants 
obtained from the above experiments fall into similar groups, with 
certain exceptions. Silver and thallium, in spite of the stroy 
dissociation of their permutites, are almost entirely removed from 
solution, whilst nickel and cobalt remain in solution. Generally 
the higher the atomic weight of the metal, the more readily it is 
removed from solution by the permutite, but aluminium is an 
exception to this rule. E. H. R. 


The Decomposition of Acid Salts of Dibasic Acids in 
Aqueous Solution, especially the Influence of Bases on the 
Amount of this Decomposition. Tx. Sapa.irscuKa and H. 
SCHRADER (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 183—192. Compare 
A., 1920, i, 707).—If the decomposition of acid salts of dibasic 
acids into neutral salt and free acid, or, in other words, the partition 
of the base between the two acid groups, is governed only by the 
ratio of the two dissociation constants, it should be independent 
of the base. Experiments to test this point were made by dialysing 
aqueous solutions of sodium, ammonium, and aniline hydrogen 
sulphates, and determining the free acid in the diffusate. The 
amounts of free acid found in the diffusate were in the proportion 
0°58 : 0°23 : 1°5 for the sodium, ammonium, and aniline salt respec: 
tively. The high value of the aniline salt can be accounted for by 
hydrolysis, but the difference between the sodium and ammonium 
salts can only be due to the influence of the basé on the decom- 
position of the acid salt. Experiments in which aqueous solutions 
of the potassium and ammonium salts of succinic and «-camphorit 
acid were extracted with ether also showed that the amount of 
free acid present in such solutions was not independent of the 
base. E. H. 


Chemico-kinetic Study of the Velocity of Reaction. M. 
Papvoa (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, i, 193 —200).—The author has investigated 
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ivewill he course of the combination of chlorine with hydrogen in presence 


of traces of iodine, under the influence of white, green, blue, or 
Briolet light, and at 0°, 10°, 20°, 30°, and 40°. The results obtained 
. confirm the variability of the temperature coefficient of the reaction 

Myith the wave-length of the light used (compare A., 1915, ii, 678, 
719; 1916, ii, 508, 592). Further, with variation of the temperature 
fom 0° to 40°, the velocity of the reaction increases continuously 
- Myith white or green light, whereas with violet or blue light it is 
“Beater at 20° than at either 0° or 40°. The existence of such a 
“Buaximum in the velocity of reaction has not previously been 
observed, although diminution of the velocity of reaction with 
rise of temperature occurs with the interaction of iodate and iodide 
Skrabal and Weberitsch, A., 1914, ii, 187), with the decolorisation 
of triphenylfulgide in yellow light (A., 1916, ii, 508), and with the 
oxidation of nitric oxide (Wourtzel, A., 1920, ii, 173). 

The present condition of the kinetic theory of the velocity of 
raction is discussed, particularly as regards the developments 
introduced by Pratolongo (A., 1918, ii, 70) and by Stern and 
Volmer (A., 1920, ii, 461) and the explanations they suggest of 
the fall in the reaction velocity with rise of temperature. 

H. P. 


The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. I. The 
Velocity of Saponification of Two Ethyl Esters in Ethyl 
Alcohol-Water Mixtures. Apert Ertc Casumore, HAMILTON 
McCompir, and Haroip ARCHIBALD ScaRBoROUGH (T., 1921, 119, 
§70—978). 


Velocity of Hydrolysis of p-Nitrophenetole. A. V. Brom 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 510—516).—The experiments described 
form a continuation of the author’s work on the production of ethers 
from chloronitrobenzene and alkyl oxide (this vol., i, 413). Hydro- 
lysis was effected by means of the caiculated amount of potassium 
hydroxide in aqueous alcoholic solution at 70° and at the boiling 
point of the solution. The conditions with regard to concentration 
are chosen in such a manner that they are strictly comparable with 
those of the previous series. The course of the reaction is followed 
by the titration of aliquot portions of the mixture at definite 
intervals with 0°1N-nitric acid, congo- and phenolphthalein-paper 
being used as indicator (Ky- and Ph-titre). After two hundred hours 
about 60% of the ether is hydrolysed at 70°, about 40% at the 
boiling point of the solution. The percentage of nitrophenol present 
in the mixture at any instant can be calculated from the formula 
4°3[ K,—(Ph+2)]=% nitrophenol. The gradual fall in the K, titre 
is due to the reduction of the nitrophenetole to the corresponding 
azoxy-derivative by the alkyl oxide and the percentage of azoxy- 
compound can be calculated from the formula 2°87(23°3—K,))=% 
azoxy. The constants of the reaction for the interval thirty to 
two hundred hours at 70° are nitrophenol £,—0°43 x 10“ and azoxy- 
compound, k,=0°014x 10~ at 70° and for the interval twenty to 
one hundred and fifty hours are k,=1'15x 10~ for the nitrophenol 
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and k,=0°10x10~ for the azoxy-derivative at the boiling point 
of the solution. H. W. 


Measurements of the Maximal Stability of Organic Com. 
pounds. I. Hans von Ever and Inevar Laurin (Arkiv Kem, 
Min. Geol., 1920, '7, No. 30, 1—16).—Dilute aqueous solutions of 
ethyl acetate have been examined in order to ascertain the acidities 
for which the ester is most stable at given temperatures. The 
inactivation constant for saccharase (A., 1920, i, 506), k,., is com. 
pared with the hydrolysis constant of the ester, £, at the maximal 
stability, the velocity constant of the hydrolysis at 69°3° and p,=5:] 
being taken as 4x10“. For saccharase (p,=4'5), k,=6°6 x 10°. 
whilst for ethyl acetate (p,—about 5), k=about 2x10. The 
temperature at which saccharase, under these acidity conditions, 
is inactivated to the extent of one-half, is 59°3°, whilst the corre. 
sponding temperature for the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate is 150— 
200°. Hence, the stability of ethyl acetate in aqueous solution is 
of a far higher order of magnitude than that of saccharase, and the 
conclusion is drawn that the inactivation of saccharase is a different 
process from the hydrolysis of an ester. 

The temperature coefficient of the inactivation of saccharase 
indicates a pronounced maximum of the stability for an acidity 
of about py=4°5 (loc. cit.). At the optimal stability, ethyl acetate 
is so stable that for p,,—4°5 the temperature coefficient of the 
hydrolysis cannot be determined, but when p,=3'3, this coefficient 
between 80° and 90° only slightly exceeds the value at py=1. 

, eH 


Variations in the Catalytic Power of Electrosols of Platinum. 
A. DE GrEGoRIO RocasoLano (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 41—43. 


the catalytic power of electrosols of platinum varies, the variations 
being much more intense in the non-stabilised than in the stabilised 
colloids. These variations in the catalytic power of the systems 
are attributed to incessant variations in the composition (concen- 
tration of oxygen) of the disperse particles, and the stabiliser acts 
in restraining this constant transformation. From certain electrical 
measurements, the author concludes that the electric charge of 
the colloidal system is not the seat of its catalytic power. W.G. 


New Conceptions of Electrolytes. II. The Introduction 
of a Catalysis Coefficient in Hydrogen-ion Catalysis. ER.ini 
SCHREINER (Zeiisch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 102—116)—In 
catalytic reactions such as the hydrolysis of esters or the inversion 
of sucrose by acids, assuming complete dissociation and that only 
the hydrogen ions are active, the reaction velocity should be pro- 
portional to the concentration. Actually, however, the catalytic 
effect at higher concentrations is greater, and a similar accelerating 
effect is produced by the addition of neutral salts. It is shown that, 
by the introduction of a catalysis coefficient, f,, this extra catalytic 
effect can be accounted for. The new coefficient is found to be 
the reciprocal of the conductivity—viscosity coefficient, f,, which 
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js the ordinary conductivity coefficient corrected for the viscosity 
of the electrolyte (compare this vol., ii, 425). The ratio v/C, where 
vis the reaction velocity and C the acid concentration, thus corrected 
to vf, /C, gives a very good constant in the hydrolysis of acetates 
by hydrochloric acid alone and in presence of neutral salts, in the 
inversion of sucrose, and in the keto > enol acetone transformation. 
The degree of dissociation of weaker acids, such as dichloroacetic 
or cyanoacetic acid, can be calculated from catalysis measurements, 


‘land the results agree very closely with those calculated from 


conductivity measurements. EK. H. R. 


Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. Gdsta 
PurAGMEN (Med. K. Vetenskapsakad. Nobel-Inst., 1919, 5, No. 22, 
I-13; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 86—87).—The catalytic decom- 
position of alkaline, catalase-free hydrogen peroxide solutions was 
studied, varying the hydrogen-ion concentration by means of 
phosphoric acid and sodium hydroxide. The velocity of decom- 
position showed a slight maximum at P, 11:8. The strongly 
alkaline, phosphate-free solution gave varying results even under 
identical conditions of experiment. The velocity of decomposition 
decreased both with increase and decrease of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration, probably owing to the fact that the salt formed from 
hydrogen peroxide and sodium hydroxide is fairly stable and that 
only the free hydrogen peroxide takes part in the reaction. The 
velocity of reaction is not, however, purely a function of the 
hydrogen-peroxide concentration. A change was noted from a high 
rate of decomposition at P, 9°9 to a negligible decomposition at 
P, 86. The reaction is probably influenced by the presence of 
phosphate ions. Greater reaction velocities were obtained using 


‘lammonia and ammonium chloride solutions as buffer mixtures 


than in the case of the alkaline phosphate mixtures. The decom- 
position is almost completely inhibited by a potassium cyanide 
concentration of 0°0001, which may be attributed to a direct effect 
on the catalyst. G. W. R. 


Velocity of Decomposition and Catalysis of Sodium Per- 
borate. Umberto Ssoret and Gruiio Nocentint (Gazzet'a, 
1921, 51, i, 289--307).—The authors have investigated the decom- 
position of sodium perborate in aqueous solution at various tem- 
peratures and find that at 10°, 20°, and especially 40° this decom- 
position does not follow any simple law, although it corresponds 
approximately with a unimolecular reaction; the values of K lic, 
however, on a regular curve which passes through a maximum. 
The decomposition products of the perborate influence the reaction, 
boric acid and sodium hydroxide having a retarding effect, which 
is due to mass action, and the metaborate a slight accelerating 
effect, which is more strictly catalytic. On the decomposition of 
the hydrogen peroxide originating by hydrolysis of the perborate, 
the above decomposition products as a whole exert an accelerating 
influence. The velocity of the decomposition at 20° is about 
double that at 10°, and that at 40° five to six times that at 20°. 
Tannin has no, and acetanilide but little, action on the decomposi- 
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tion, although both these compounds retard the decompositioy 
of hydrogen peroxide considerably. Platinum, gold, and coppe 
sheet, wire, or granules, and especially platinum-black, great! 
accelerate the decomposition, and iron, nickel, and zinc retard ; 
slightly, whilst some metals are without effect. Salts of iron ff Jew 
copper, lead, mercury and cobalt, sodium carbonate, etc., hastenffti 

the decomposition, which becomes almost instantaneous in presence 
of manganous sulphate ; zinc, tin, and nickel salts act in the opposite 


way, cadmium salts cause enormous retardation, and aluminium, Ieits 
magnesium, and chromium salts are virtually without effect. As 

- , : > the } 
a rule, the catalytic effect of a salt is proportional to its concentra. ruc 


tion, but that of nickel sulphate passes through a maximum at a bem 
certain concentration. T. H. P. 


Mutual Reaction of Oxalic Acid and Iodic Acid. II. In.glor 
fluence of Different Catalysts. Grorces LemomvEe (Compt, xids 
rend., 1921, 173, 7—13. Compare this vol., ii, 108).—Platinum. 
black, spongy platinum, and charcoal from different sources were 
the catalysts examined, and of these platinum-black was by far 
the most active. In every case, the catalyst was relatively most 
effective at low temperatures and the effect increased with the 
weight of catalyst used and its fineness of division, but in neither 
case proportionately. The effect of gases previously occluded§; 
by the catalyst was examined, but no definite differences were 
established. W. G. 


The Catalytic Oxidation of Alcohols under the Influence 
of Photoactive Ketones and the Explanation of the Phenomena " & 
of Catalysis. J. Birseken (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 433— deta 
445. Compare A., 1916, ii, 464; A., 1920, ii, 744).—Certain fresh § “0m 
experimental data in conjunction with previous work (Joc. cit. § phe 
and Cohen, A., 1919, i, 124, 210; 1920, i, 393) are quoted as decisive alrea 
proof of the theory of dislocation of catalysis, and based on it is § With 
given an explanation of the fundamentals of all catalytic phenomena. non 

W. G. eri 


Report of the Swiss Commission on Atomic Weights. § with 
A. L. Brrnovutu, P. Durorr, Px. A. Guyz, and W. D. Treap- §alun 
WELL (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 449—458).—Owing to the J elect 
peculiar position of Switzerland, the necessity for the consideration 
of a separate table of atomic weights arises from the fact that 
complete agreement does not exist between the data given by the NEV 
International Committee of the American, British, and French] y 
Chemical Societies, and by the German Chemical Society. The (Che 
main discrepancies occur in the cases of argon, nitrogen, boron, 
columbium, gallium, scandium, thorium, and yttrium. For the 
present, it is proposed to adopt those values for atomic weights which agai 
have not been revised by the International Committee since the } jy ¢ 
1916 report. In case where the figures have since been revised, } ,, 
they are only adopted in the following circumstances: (1) if the J g,., 
new and old values differ by 1/1000 to 1/10000 they must be 
obtained in a concordant manner by at least two different methods, 
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_. Band (2) if differing by 1/1000 to 1/100 they must be derived as the 
sition oncordant result of at least three different methods. H. W. 


Coppe 

a An Extraordinary Numerical Relationship between Cal- 

tard #gcum and Strontium. ALEXANDER SaKoscHANSKY (Chem. 

f iron Jews, 1921, 123, 20).—If 0-11063 (logy) 1-290) be used as a mul- 
‘Jiplicand for atomic weights, it will give several pairs of corresponding 


hasten 
‘esenceg values. J. R. P. 


posited’ The Constitution of Molecular Compounds. Pavut PreirrEer 
NUN Yeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 350—354).—The aid afforded by 
.. A the principles of isomorphism and substitution in studying the 
entra-§ tucture of molecular compounds, especially those in the labile 
frm, is considered. The former principle is exemplified in a study 
df the constitution of complex platinum compounds (double 
chlorides, etc.), and the latter, in that of the neutral salts of amino- 
ids, and the quinhydrones, W. J. W. 


Derivation of Acid Formulz from a Law of Homopolar 
Atom Combination. Heinrich Remy (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 146, 255—266).—The theory of Kossel (A., 1916, ii, 243), 
in which the formation of heteropolar combinations of atoms is 
acounted for in terms of the distribution of electrons in the valence 
gheres, does not account satisfactorily for homopolar compounds, 
luded fin particular for the formation of acids from acid anhydrides. 
Were @ Sulphuric anhydride, for example, should be a completely saturated 
" Bnolecule. The hypothesis is now advanced that in such compounds 
the electrons which bring about the combination by transference, 
forexample, from the sulphur to the oxygen atom, are not completely 
33 Bdetached from the parent atom. The general tendency of every 
fresh @ atom to surround itself with a group of eight electrons in its valence 


cit, phere again comes into play; six partly-detached electrons are 
isive §already present, and there is therefore a tendency to combine 
it is With another oxygen atom to form the ion SOQ,°. It is shown 
ena. g@that in all co-ordinative saturated oxygen acids (ortho-acids) 


|. derived from elements in the five groups preceding the rare gases 
in the periodic system the central atom has the electron number 8, 
hts. with the exception of the acids from boron, carbon, nitrogen, and 
"AD- Faluminium, in which the central atom is surrounded by only six 
the J electrons. E. 


that §@ Electrochemical Conceptions of Valency. JoHN ALBERT 
the § Newron Frrenp (T., 1921, 119, 1040—1047). 


= New Forms of Soxhlet Extraction Apparatus. F. Smmion 
© 1 (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 592).—One form of apparatus described 
po is similar to an ordinary Soxhlet extractor, but the siphon is replaced 
- by a U-shaped trap which delivers the condensed solvent back 
re again into the extraction flask; the extraction thimble is supported 
the F in the cylindrical part of the apparatus; a tapped tube on one of 
the the arms of the U-shaped trap allows portions of the solvent to be 
“a drawn off from time to time for examination. Another extractor 
consists of a wide tube having at its lower end a fairly wide stem, 
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the extraction thimble being supported in the wide tube. Thefi,, 
vapours of the solvent rise through the stem, pass round the thimbleff, 
and up into the reflux apparatus, whilst the condenser solventf 
from the latter falls into the thimble and returns through the stem 
to the extraction flask. 

OskaR HaGEn (ibid.) discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of these two pieces of apparatus. W. P.S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The Reaction between Halogen Cyanides and Sodium 
Thiosulphate. ALBIN KurrenackeR (Zettsch. anorg. Chem,@. 
1921, 116, 243—249).—From the work of Meineke (A., 1893, i, @f 
246) and Dixon and Taylor (T., 1913, 103, 974), it would appear 
that cyanogen bromide and iodide react differently with sodium 
thiosulphate. It is now shown, however, that there is no such 
difference. In neutral solution, the reaction may be represented 
by the equation 3CNBr-+-58,0,”-+-H,O=3Br’4-2HCN-+CNS'+ 
SO,"+28,0,”. In acid solution, the thiosulphate goes entirely 
into tetrathionate according to the equation BrCN-+-28,0,”+H*= 
Br’+HCN-+8,0,”. This is probably also the primary reaction in 
neutral solution, for during the reaction the solution becomes 
temporarily alkaline through the formation of sodium cyanide. 
The latter, however, reacts with tetrathionate according to 
the equation 3NaCN-+ Na,S,0,+ H,O=NaCNS-+Na,SO,+2HCN+ 
Na,S,0,. The thiosulphate thus regenerated reacts further with 
halogen cyanide, and the net reaction is that represented by the 
first equation given above. E. H. R. 


The Action of Cyanide on Tetrathionate. ALpin KuRTEN- 
ACKER and ALBERT FRitscH (Zeiisch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 
202—208).—Kurtenacker has shown (preceding abstract) that the 
tetrathionate produced in the reaction between halogen cyanide 
and sodium thiosulphate reacts with the sodium cyanide formed at 
the same time according to the following equation: Na,S,0,+ 
3NaCN-+H,O=NaCNS-+-Na,SO,+Na,S,0,+2HCN. According to 
Gutman, however (A., 1906, i, 149), when the reaction is carried 
out in hot alkaline solution the products are thiocyanate, sulphate, 
and sulphite, whilst Mackenzie and Marshall (T., 1908, 93, 1726)] a, 
state that the same products are formed in the cold in absence of fiZit 
alkali. Further study of the reaction has now shown that it always Bones 
proceeds primarily according to the above equation, with formation Fijige, 
of thiosulphate. In presence of excess of cyanide, the thiosulphate J jo ; 
can react further, with formation of sulphite and thiocyanate. }() y 
This reaction, however, does not take place in dilute solution at} (q) ; 
the ordinary temperature, and only slowly and incompletely at Jpha; 
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>. Thelhie boiling point. It only becomes quantitative in concentrated 
himble fi jution after long heating. On the formation of thiosulphate by 
Solventfiie action of cyanide on tetrathionate is based an analytical method 
le stem, determining the latter. To the neutral solution of the tetra- 
jionate is added excess of potassium cyanide, the solution is 
idified and the thiosulphate formed is titrated with iodine. One 
nolecule of thiosulphate corresponds with one of tetrathionate. 

E. H. R. 


The Preparation of Selenic Acid. JuLius MEYER and Hanns 
(LDENHAUER (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 193—200).— 
¥lenic acid is reduced by hot hydrochloric acid to selenious acid 
ith liberation of chlorine, but nevertheless chlorine can be used 
oxidise selenious to selenic acid if the hydrochloric acid is removed 
soon as it is formed. ‘This was accomplished by passing a current 
. fitchlorine through a cold solution of selenious acid in concentrated 
dium tric acid containing lead nitrate. The selenic acid formed 
hem, wparated as lead selenate, whilst the hydrochloric acid produced 
was reoxidised to chlorine. A more convenient and efficient 
nethod for the preparation of large quantities of selenic acid was 
sed on the observation that selenium or selenious acid is oxidised 
wmpletely to selenic acid by chloric acid. Selenium is first oxidised 
to selenious acid by heating with nitric acid. Rather more than 
the theoretical quantity of chloric acid, prepared from barium 
tlorate and sulphuric acid, avoiding excess of the latter, is added 
gadually, and the solution heated to expel chlorine and chlorine 
«ides. By concentrating in a vacuum, perchloric acid is removed, 
ud a concentrated solution containing 85—90% of selenic acid is 
ibtained, the yield being about 90—95°% of the theoretical. By 
heating above 160°, selenic acid is slowly decomposed into oxygen 
| gad selenious acid. E. H. R. 


y the§ Researches on Residual Affinity and Co-ordination. VI. 
R. WSelenodithionic Acid and its Metallic Salts. Gipertr T. 
Morgan and J. D. Mary Smita (T., 1921, 119, 1066—1070). 


417,§ The Réle of Gaseous Impurities in the Catalytic Oxidation 
+ the @f Ammonia. Eveine Decarrrére (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
nide @!663—1666).—Small amounts of hydrogen, 0°44% by volume of 
.d at #the gaseous mixture, increase the activity of platinum as a 
Q,+ §atalyst in the oxidation of ammonia, whilst larger amounts, 1-‘0— 
ig to §!'5%, slightly lower the yield. The presence of hydrogen sulphide 
rried @Uses a progressive but not an absolute lessening of the activity 
rate, of the catalyst. W. 


7 24) Ammoniates as Binary Systems. I. Fritz FRiepricus 
© Of | \Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921,116, 141—160).—The three dimensional 
"ay® Epressure—-temperature-concentration curves for binary systems are 
tion Fdiscussed in detail for the following cases : (1) the components do 
not form a compound ; (2) a compound is formed, (a) with a stable, 
fh () with a meta-stable melting point ; (3) mixed crystals are formed, 
1 4" }(@) in an unbroken series, (b) with a miscibility gap; (4) two liquid 
phases are formed. From a consideration of isothermal sections of 


inta: 
re 
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the three dimensional diagrams, which are pressure—concentratioy 
curves, it is shown that solubility relations can conveniently } 
investigated by measuring the equilibrium pressure at a com 
paratively small number of concentrations, when these are suitab 

chosen. An apparatus is described, designed to apply this teng 
metric method to the investigation of ammonia systems at lo 
temperatures down to —50°. E. H. R. 


The Absorption of Oxides of Nitrogen by Nitric and Su, 
phuric Acids. A. SaNFOURCHE (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 157 
1576).—When nitric oxide and nitrogen peroxide, mixed in equj 
molecular proportions, act on sulphuric acid they do not behay 
like a simple mixture of the two gases, although this for the most 
part is what the gaseous mixture consists of. Although the pn. 
portion of nitrogen trioxide is small, its velocity of action is such that 
it serves as an intermediary in the solution, being reformed as fast 
as it is absorbed. This mechanism applies, not only to the absorp. 
tion by sulphuric acid, but also to that by nitric acid, water, and 
alkalis. The two actions are (1) NO+NO,=N,0;, (2) N,0,+ 
2H,SO,=2NO-SO,H-+-H,0. W. G. 


The Distillation of Nitric Acids and of Mixtures of Sul- 
phuric and Nitric Acids. Pau. Pascau [with M. Garviup] 
(Ann. Chim., 1921, [ix], 15, 253—290).—A more detailed account 
of work already published (A., 1917, ii, 569; 1920, ii, 162, 752). 

W. G. 


Stability Relations of the Glass and Crystal Phases of 
Silicon Dioxide. Rupoitr Wrerzent (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem. 
1921, 116, 71—95).—The heats of crystallisation of quartz, cristo- 
balite, and chalcedony were determined by measuring their heats 
of solution and that of quartz glass in hydrofluoric acid and sub- 
tracting the former from the latter. Quartz and chalcedony gave 
the same value, about 2°2 cal. per mol., whilst that of cristobalite 
was lower, about 0°6 cal. per mol. The mean specific heats of 
these substances were also determined between normal temperature 
and their melting points. At high and low temperatures, quartz 
glass has the greatest specific heat, as it should have, being the 
modification stable at the higher temperature, but over a wide 
range it has a lower specific heat than quartz and cristobalite, and 
below 575° cristobalite has a lower specific heat than quartz. 
Variations in the transition temperatures and in the corresponding 
heats of transformation in the case of quartz and cristobalite were 
found to depend on the state of division of the material. With 
very finely-divided quartz the transition point was scarcely to be 
detected. It is concluded that chalcedony is not a distinct form 
of silica, but microcrystalline quartz. The melting point of cristo- 
balite was found to be 1696°. Quartz can be melted without 
conversion into cristobalite; its melting point is between 1600 
and 1670°. 

To construct the energy (A-U) diagrams for the different phases 
of silica, by application of Nernst’s heat law, the specific heats 
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'tratiog§ of quartz, cristobalite, and quartz glass were determined at very 
ntly bg low temperatures, down to about 18° abs. The calculated A—U 
2 com™ diagram for the cristobalite-quartz transition agreed completely 
uitabl™ with the observations, the meta-stable transition point being at 
3 tens# 1400°. E. H. R. 
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Some Unsaturated Silicon Compounds. Hans KavurTsky 
(Leitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 209—242).—The unstable sub- 
stance first obtained by Wohler by the action of cold hydrochloric 
acid on calcium silicide has been further investigated. Two com- 
pounds of different stages of oxidation, between calcium silicide 
and silica, have been isolated. By carefully treating the silicide 
with cold dilute alcoholic hydrochloric acid in the dark, a white, 
slid substance was obtained, its formation being accompanied 
by evolution of hydrogen. It is spontaneously inflammable in air. 
Its composition corresponds with the formula Si,H,O, and its 
bsorp. properties indicate the constitution Si,H-OH. It has been called 
T, and orydisilin. It is a powerful reducing agent, and can be oxidised 
205+ quantitatively by means of bromine to silical bromide, Si,OHBr, 
GB ihe term silical being used to signify the radicle Si,OH—.  Silical 
F Sul-@ bromide is hydrolysed by water to form silical hydroxide, a red 
zNiER] compound, which combines with strong acids, such as hydrochloric, 
count sulphuric, formic, or acetic, to form salts which are all yellow to 
). red in colour. The silical compounds are all powerful reducing 
_G. agents. They, as well as oxydisilin, are decomposed by alkalis 

with evolution of hydrogen and formation of silica. 
ay off Halogenated hydrocarbons such as carbon tetrachloride, chloro- 
them.,@ form, or ethyl iodide in presence of traces of water and under the 
‘risto-§ influence of light oxidise oxydisilin to silical compounds. The 
= reaction does not proceed in the dark, but is extremely sensitive to 

SUD: @ light. 
gavem It is remarkable that oxydisilin and the silical compounds 
balite J prepared as described above retain the external crystalline form 
ts of fl of the calcium silicide from which they are formed, and the same 
ature @ crystalline form persists when oxidation is carried to the final 
uartz § stage, silica. That the substances have a very open structure is 
g the § shown by the rapidity with which reactions proceed in the solid 
wide § state, and also by the marked absorption of basic dyes by the end- 
, and # product, silica. Rapid oxidation of the silical compounds, for 
art. example, by permanganate, is accompanied by the phenomenon 
ading # of chemi-luminescence in a remarkable degree. 
were @ The unsaturated character of these compounds cannot yet be 
With satisfactorily accounted for. The silical compounds may be of 
‘0 bef the oxonium salt type, and a certain similarity to some compounds 
fort § of bivalent germanium suggests that the silicon in these compounds 
'isto- may be bivalent. 
hout Silicalamino-compounds are formed by the action of anhydrous 
600° | ammonia on the silical compounds, and from these, by the action 
of alcohols, liquid and solid organosilicon compounds are formed, 
ase’ 7 These compounds belong to a higher stage of oxidation than the 
eats J silical compounds. E. H. R. 
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Sodium Perborate. F. Forrster (Zeiisch. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34, 354—355).—The composition of sodium perborate is 
more correctly represented by NaBO,,H,O,,3H,O than by 
NaBO,,4H,O. When the salt, after dehydration at 50—55°, is 
further heated at 120° in a vacuum, it loses water, and the residue, 
which evolves oxygen on treating with water, consists chiefly of 
(NaBO,),0, with some NaBO,,H,O and metaborate. This com. 
pound, (NaBO,),0,, has properties which differ from those of 
NaBO,, and this tends to imply the existence of a substitution 


product of hydrogen peroxide of the composition ONa-B<). 


analogous to persulphates and percarbonates. This is confirmed 
by the fact that sodium perborate has been electrolytically prepared 
(Arndt., A., 1916, ii, 429). Sodium perborate, obtained by the 
action of hydrogen peroxide on the metaborate, behaves as the 
salt of an acid of greater strength than boric acid. W. J. W. 


Colour of the Photochlorides and Colloidal Silver. I. 
Kart Scuaum and Hermann Lane (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 
243—-249).—The authors have prepared silver sols of different 
colours and examined the effect of the size of the particles and the 
distance between the particles on the optical behaviour of the sols. 
The colours of the photochlorides have been compared with those 
of the silver sols, and the silver haloid has been removed from the 
photo-haloid and the properties of the remaining silver examined. 
The silver sols are prepared from a nucleus sol in gelatin solutions 
to which is added definite quantities of a solution, B, consisting 
of 2 grams of sodium thiosulphate and 2 grams of p-phenylene- 
diamine in 100 c.c. of water, and a definite quantity of a solution, 
A, consisting of 18 grams of sodium thiosulphate and 0-75 gram 
of silver nitrate in 100 c.c. of water, which is added very slowly. 
The nucleus sol is made from 10 c.c. of 10% yellow dextrin, 10 c.c. 
of 10% sodium hydroxide solution, 7-5 c.c. of 10% silver nitrate 
solution, and 22-5 c.c. of water, after keeping for thirty minutes, 
diluted to 1500 c.c. The preparation of the various sols is repre- 


sented thus; the colours being for transmitted light. 
Colour. Nucleus sol. 1% Gelatin. Sol. A. Sol. B. 
I orange-red 0:2 c.c. 92ec. O4ec. O2c.c. 
II deep-red 5 c.c. of Sol. I 45ec. O2Zcc. Olce. 
Ill deep reddish-orange 5c.c.ofSol.II 45cc. O2cc. Olce. 
IV dark red 5e.c.of Sol. III 45¢cc. O2Zec. Ole. 
V_ purple 5ec.c.of Sol. IV 4:5ec. O2ec. Olc.e. 
VI _bluish-violet 5e.c.of Sol. V 4:5cc. O2Zec. Olce. 
VII _bluish-green 5c.c.of Sol. VI 45cc. O2Zec. Olc.e. 


The various sols become somewhat lighter in colour on dilution, 
and display the following colours by reflected light, I, practically 
colourless, II, blue, Ill, greyish-blue, IV, bluish-green—grey, 
V, greyish-green, VI, greyish-yellow, and VII, yellow. Treatment 
of the sols with reagents which dissolve silver such as photographic 
reducers and hydrogen peroxide does not cause the sols of small 
dispersity to pass through the above-named colour changes in the 
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reverse direction. Measurements of the diameter of the particles 
show that for transmitted colours the following diameters are 
associated with the following colours: yellowish-orange, 60u,; 
orange-red, 90u; purple, 120uy; violet, 150un, and bluish-green, 
180pp. J. F.S. 


The Binary System, Ag,S-T1,S. Hans Huser (Zeitsch. 
aorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 139—140).—Equilibrium conditions in 
the silver sulphide-thallium sulphide system were investigated by 
the thermal method. The eutectic point is at 306° with 55% TIS. 
When less than 31% of thallium sulphide is present, an arrest 
pint is found at 358°, due to a reaction between the separated 
silver sulphide and the liquid phase, resulting in the formation of 
a crystalline compound, 4Ag,8,T1,S. Confirmation of the thermal 
data was obtained from the microscopical structure of the different 
mixtures. E. H. R. 


Ammoniacal Silver Carbonate. DeErvin and OLMER (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 172, 1662—-1663).—-By repeated spontaneous evapora- 
tion in air of ammoniacal solutions of silver oxide, it was possible 
to obtain, after filtering off a small amount of metallic silver, crystals 
of ammoniacal silver carbonate, Ag,CO,,4NH,,H,O. Exposed to 
the air, these crystals lose water and ammonia, giving silver car- 
bonate, which retains the shape of the original crystals. The 
ammoniacal carbonate blackens in sunlight. W. G. 


The Solubility of Calcium Sulphide in Presence of Hydrogen 
Sulphide. E. H. Riesenrerp and H. Fetp (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 116, 213—227).—The solubility of calcium sulphide 
in water is increased in presence of hydrogen sulphide, through the 
formation of calcium hydrosulphide. At 20°, the solubility of 
commercial calcium sulphide in water was found to be 0-212 gram 
per litre. Determinations were made of the solubility in presence 
of hydrogen sulphide at 0°, 20°, and 40° under pressures of the gas 
from 40 mm. to 760 mm. At 20° and 760 mm., the solubility, 
calculated as CaS, is 206-5 grams per litre. At pressures above 
about 200 mm., the relation between solubility and partial pressure 
of hydrogen sulphide can be expressed by a linear equation of the 
form c=K,+K,p for each temperature, the values of K, and K, 
being, at 0°, 28-65 and 0-00499; at 20°, 25-17 and 0-00696, and at 
40°, 23-10 and 0-00708. Over the whole range, the empirical 
equation c= /K,logp expresses the results with fair accuracy. 
Pure calcium sulphide can be prepared by extracting the crude 
material with aqueous hydrogen sulphide under pressure, in absence 
of air to avoid formation of polysulphide, and precipitating the 
pure calcium sulphide by removing the hydrogen sulphide from 
the solution at low pressure. E. H. R. 


Colloidal Arsenates. II. Cadmium Arsenate Jellies. G. 
Kiemp and J. von Gyutay (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 262—268. 
Compare A., 1915, ii, 256; 1918, ii, 200)—When solutions of 
dihydrogen potassium arsenate are added to solutions of cadmium 
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sulphate of appropriate concentrations, firm, transparent jellies 
are produced which cannot be poured from the vessel in which 
they are prepared. The same result is obtained when normal 
sodium arsenate which has been rendered neutral by the addition 
of acetic, hydrochloric, or arsenic acid is employed in place of the 
above-named salt. The jellies are not very stable, and on keeping 
for a short time become opalescent, whereon crystallisation sets in 
and the jelly becomes liquid. The crystals are very small and 
quite insoluble in water, as is also the gel, but both are readily 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. The composition of the gel 
could not be determined because of its great instability. The 
crystalline salt has the composition 2Cd,(AsO,),,4CdHAsO,,9H,0, 
and is to be regarded as a molecular mixture of tertiary and 
secondary arsenates. J. F. 8. 


A Hitherto Unknown Copper Aluminate of the Spinel Type. 
J. Arvip HEDVALL and JosEr HEUBERGER (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 116, 137—138).—When cupric oxide and aluminium oxide 
are heated together, a reaction starts at about 700° and proceeds 
quickly between 750° and 850°. The product, which forms a 
chocolate coloured powder, has, when freed from unchanged oxides, 
the composition CuO,Al,0,, and is therefore of the spinel type. 
It is very resistant to solvents in general. When fused with 
potassium chloride, it undergoes partial decomposition, and the 
undecomposed portion crystallises on cooling in well-formed cubes 
and octahedra. E. H. R. 


Ternary Aluminium Alloys. M. Warnverr (Metall u. Erz, 
1921, 18, 298—307).—The effect on the physical properties of 
aluminium of additions up to 10°, of each of the following metals, 
copper, zinc, tin, and iron, was first investigated and the results 
were illustrated graphically. Copper and zinc increase the hardness 
and tensile strength but reduce the ductility, whilst tin has very 
little effect. The hardness, tensile strength, and elastic limit have 
been determined of the aluminium-rich ternary alloys with copper- 
zinc, copper-—tin, and iron-zinc. The alloys of the first two series 
show a much smaller volume change on solidification than pure 
aluminium, and are in general harder and tougher but less ductile 
than the pure metal. Iron has a bad effect on zinc—aluminium 
alloys; it renders them hard, brittle, and difficult to pour (compare 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 547a). A. R. 


Reduction of Inorganic Haloids. I. Reduction with Alu- 
minium and [the Preparation of] Aluminium-triarsenic 
Trichloride. Orro Rurr and Kart Stars (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 117, 191—201).—The catalytic action of aluminium chloride 
for inorganic reactions has been previously pointed out by Ruf 
(A., 1901, ii, 500; 1902, ii, 13). Arsenic trichloride can be reduced 
with yellow phosphorus in presence of aluminium chloride, forming 
a red compound sparingly soluble in arsenic trichloride. The same 
compound can be obtained in a purer form by heating together 
at 135—140° aluminium powder and arsenic trichloride with 4 
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little aluminium chloride as catalyst. In absence of the catalyst, 
the reaction does not take place at all. The reaction takes place 
according to the equation 3AsCl,-+-3Al—AlAs,Cl,+-2AlCl,. Excess 
of aluminium chloride can be removed by extracting the product 
with hot arsenic trichloride, and after removal of the solvent by 
heating, the composition of the product agrees with the formula 
AlAs,Cl,. The oxidation equivalent, determined by treating the 
compound with concentrated sulphuric acid and titrating the 
sulphurous acid formed with iodine, was found to be 5, from which 
itfollows that the compound contains only three principal valencies. 
The arsenic must therefore be regarded as held by co-ordination 
yvalencies. This view is supported by the fact that water decom- 
poses the compound into aluminium chloride and black arsenic. 
Titanium tetrachloride and ammonia also decompose the com- 
pound, black arsenic being formed. It is stable in dry air, and 
when heated above 170° decomposes with formation of aluminium 
arsenide, arsenic, and arsenic trichloride thus: AlAs,Cl,—AlAs-+- 
As+AsCl,. It is shown that aluminium arsenide and arsenic 
trichloride are also formed when black arsenic is heated with 


aluminium chloride at 120°. The new compound has d”? 2-85. 
E. H. R. 


Tervalent Manganese. JuLius MEYER and RosBert NERLICH 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 116, 117—136. Compare Meyer, 
A., 1913, ii, 599)—Experiments on the autoxidation of manganous 
compounds have led to the general conclusion that manganous 
hydroxide in suspension or in colloidal solution is oxidised by 
atmospheric air directly to manganese dioxide, whilst complex 
manganous salts in ammoniacal or alkaline solution are oxidised 
to manganic hydroxide. Manganous ions are not oxidised at all 
by atmospheric oxygen. The experiments were conducted by 
measuring the volume of oxygen absorbed by the manganous 
compound under specified conditions, and the results were con- 
firmed by analysis of the products. Acceptors such as sodium 
sulphite or arsenite had no influence on the velocity or course of 
the reaction. Manganous hydroxide precipitated by sodium, 
potassium, calcium, or barium hydroxide gave in each case man- 
ganese dioxide, but a solution of manganous hydroxide in excess 
of ammonia in presence of ammonium chloride gave a precipitate 
of manganic hydroxide of a characteristic yellowish-brown colour. 
Potassium and sodium manganocyanides were oxidised to manganic 
hydroxide, whilst solutions of a manganous salt mixed with potassium 
thiocyanate were not oxidised at all. 

In presence of tartaric or oxalic acid, manganous salts are not 
precipitated by alkalis, and autoxidation takes place rapidly. In 
presence of ammonia, the product is manganic hydroxide, but in 
presence of sodium or potassium hydroxide, manganese dioxide 
is formed, probably because in presence of these stronger alkalis 
the complex compound is less stable, some manganous hydroxide 
being always present and oxidising directly to the dioxide. 

The oxidation by means of air of a solution of manganous chloride 
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made alkaline with ammonia, in presence of ammonium chloride, 
affords the most convenient method for preparing manganic hyd. 
oxide. The product is identical except in colour with that pre. 
pared by hydrolysis of potassium manganicyanide with water 
(loc. cit.), the darker colour of the latter being due to contamination 
with decomposition products of the cyanide. It is shown that acid 
hydrolysis of manganic salts leads to the formation of manganeg 
dioxide and manganous salt, whilst alkaline hydrolysis merely 
precipitates manganic hydroxide. By acid hydrolysis, however, 
probably manganic hydroxide is first formed and at once decom. 
posed, since it is shown that manganic hydroxide is decomposed 
by dilute mineral acids into manganese dioxide and manganous salt. 
That manganic hydroxide is a true tervalent manganese compound 
is probable from the fact that dilute hydrofluoric acid, hydrocyanic 
acid, and oxalic acid dissolve it completely, to form complex 
mangani-compounds. Concentrated sulphuric, selenic, phosphoric, 
hydrochloric, and hydrofluoric acids also dissolve it completely, but 
concentrated nitric acid oxidises it completely to manganese dioxide, 
Small traces of manganese can be detected by oxidising an an.- 
moniacal solution of the mangano-salt with air, filtering, and 
treating the filter paper with a few drops of concentrated ortho- 
phosphoric acid. A reddish-violet colour is characteristic of man. 
ganese. This test is not interfered with by the presence of copper, 
ferrous and ferric iron, or cobalt. E. H. R. 


Ultramicroscopic Investigation of Manganous Arsenate 
Jellies. Fr. Fraps, H. Scuerrric, and E. Drtss (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 116, 228—230).—The observations of Deiss (A., 1914, 
ii, 371) on the formation and properties of manganous arsenate 
jellies and their gradual crystallisation have been confirmed. 
Glycerol retards the crystallisation to some extent. Reproductions 
of ultra-photomicrographs show the fibrous structure of the jellies 


and the change of structure which accompanies ageing. 
E. H. R. 


The Retarded Solution and Premature Precipitation 
Iron Carbide in Steels and the Influence of the Initial State 
on these Phenomena. A. PorRTEVIN and P. CHEVENARD (Comyi. 
rend., 1921, 172, 1490—1493).—A study of a differential curve of 
dilatation of an eutectic steel shows a period of marked dilatation 
with heating consecutive to the transformation Ac. This anomaly 
has been interpreted as a manifestation of the retardation of solution 
of the cementite and shows a smaller amplitude as the temperature 
is increased less rapidly. Similarly, when the homogeneity of the 
solid solution is not realised, there is observed during cooling and 
a little before the commencement of the transformation Ar a region 
of marked dilatation. The steel appears to be hypereutectoid, of, 
in other words, there is premature precipitation of the cementite. 
This is confirmed by a comparison of the two curves for the same 
steel obtained in one case when the steel was coalesced, the metal 
having been previously annealed in such a way as to contain the 
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cementite in the globular state, whilst in the second case the steel 
was regenerated by several heatings followed by rapid cooling, 
resulting in a perlitic structure. The premature precipitation is 
manifest in the first case, but does not appear in the second. 


W. G. 


The Reaction between Ferrous Oxide and Carbon and 
between Carbon Monoxide and Iron. IV. V. Fatcke 
(Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 268—278. Compare A., 1913, ii, 
397; 1915, ii, 169; 1916, ii, 484).—The author’s own earlier 
work and that of Schenck and others (A., 1905, ii, 519; 1907, ii, 
470) is reviewed and criticised. In a recent paper (A., 1918, ii, 
355), Schenck throws doubt on the author’s observation that 
ferrous oxide can be reduced by graphite at temperatures at which 
pure amorphous carbon is inactive. Fresh experiments have now 
shown that both ferrous and ferric oxide can be reduced completely 
by mixing with rather more than the theoretically necessary 
amount of graphite, compressing into tablets and heating at 900— 
1000° whilst the gases evolved are pumped away. The product 
obtained was not pure iron mixed with excess of graphite, as was 
previously obtained, but contained combined carbon. 

To test further Schenck’s theory that free carbon is an active 
constituent of the solid phase of the reaction between ferrous oxide 
and graphite and between carbon monoxide and iron, fresh deter- 
minations of the equilibrium constant were made for these two 
reactions and for the reaction C+-CO, == 2CO at temperatures 
between 600° and 750°, the equilibrium for the last reaction being 
measured in presence of metallic nickel. The values of the equili- 
brium constants did not correspond, and it is concluded that 
elementary carbon plays no part in the equilibrium of the two 
reactions above. The earlier conclusion that carbides are formed 
and determine the equilibrium explains best the experimental 
results. E. H. R. 


Microscopic Forms of Iron Rust. Apotr ACKERMANN 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 270—28i).—The rusting of small 
particles of iron, spongy iron, and iron wire in a moist atmosphere 
and in an atmosphere containing acid vapours, has been observed 
under a microscope. The forms assumed by the rust have been 
reproduced in drawings and photographs. It is shown that forms 
taken up by the rust depend in the first place on the formation 
of ferric hydroxide. This colloidal substance assumes forms and 
passes through formation processes which are very like the forms 
and processes which occur in organised nature. Non-rigid threads 
are formed which grow like organic fibres and which move and 
change their form when subjected to changes in the external con- 
ditions, for example, temperature. Under certain conditions, cell 
formation is exhibited, which externally, at least, is similar to 
organic cell formation. Drops of a solution of ferric hydroxide 
possess properties which are otherwise only found in organic cells. 
They exhibit a solid or semi-solid enclosing semi-permeable mem- 
brane or cell-wall, an adhering colloidal layer, and a nucleus, 
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Such drops grow, become broader, and divide in exactly the same 
manner as is observed in the division of organised cells. J. F. §. 


Action of Sodium Carbonate on Solutions of Chrome 
Alum. L. Meunter and P. Caste (Compt. rend., 1921, 172, 
1488—1490).—The amount of sodium carbonate necessary to 
produce a permanent precipitate in a solution of chrome alum 
varies with the age and method of preparation of the solution. 
Immediately after the solution has been prepared, there is a 
relatively short period during which the amount of sodium car. 
bonate required increases with the time up to a maximum which 
varies with the dilution and the temperature. This period is 
longer and more marked the more concentrated is the solution 
and the lower the temperature. After this maximum, there is a 
relatively long second period, which may last several months, 
during which the amount of sodium carbonate required decreases 
slowly with the time. At high temperatures, and particularly at 
100°, the two periods are of such short duration that the end of 
their combined action is almost immediate. 

Immediately on its dissolution in water, chromium sulphate 
undergoes a partial hydrolysis resulting in a provisional equilibrium. 
The chromium hydroxide and chromium sulphate interact to 
give a less ionised complex more stable towards sodium carbonate. 
This process predominates at first. This immediate hydrolysis 
progresses and is slowly accentuated (compare Tian, this vol., ii, 
439, 440) and the ionic concentration is increased until the second 
process gradually predominates, with the consequent requirement 
of less sodium carbonate for the precipitation of the chromium 
hydroxide. W. G. 


ten-Nickel Alloys. Rupoitr Voaet (Zeitsch. anor. 
Chem., 1921, 116, 231—242).—Tungsten-nickel alloys containing 
from 0—80% of tungsten were prepared and examined thermally 
and microscopically. With the alloys richer in nickel, the accurate 
observation of the temperatures of the thermal effects, both of 
crystallisation and transition in the solid state, is rendered difficult 
owing to supercooling, which is liable to occur. Alloys containing 
more than 50% of tungsten lose their fluidity and become more 
pasty with increasing tungsten content at the highest temperature 
which could be employed for their preparation, 1600°. For alloys 
containing 0—35% of tungsten, the crystallising temperature 
rises from 1475° to 1525°, whilst a second, very irregular thermal 
effect is observed below 900°, becoming steady at 905° with 35% 
of tungsten. The maximum crystallisation point at 1525° corres: 
ponds with the composition Ni,W. From 35% of tungsten the 
crystallisation curve falls to 1510° at 47% of tungsten, this being 
the limiting composition for complete miscibility. There is 4 
eutectic point at 52% of tungsten, 1510°, the eutectic consisting 
of saturated mixed crystals of NigW and tungsten with pure 
tungsten. The secondary thermal effect which, in alloys containing 
from 45% of tungsten upwards, is constant at 905°, appears to 
be due to the separation of saturated mixed crystals into thei 


lution, 
2 is a 
Nn car. 
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constituents Ni,W and tungsten. ‘The limiting composition for 
ferromagnetism at the ordinary temperature in the alloys is between 
10% and 20% of tungsten. The separation of the mixed crystals 
into their constituents at 905° is probably due to the transformation 
of the nickel from the @- to the ~-form. E. H. R. 


Titanium Hydride. Apert Krauser (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
(921, 11'7, 243—-248).—The existence of a hydride of titanium has 
been proved by the method employed by Paneth and No6rring 
(A., 1920, ii, 758) for establishing the existence of a hydride of lead. 
When the gases from the titanium electrode were passed through 
a heated hard-glass tube (as in the Marsh test for arsenic), a deep 
black, highly metallic mirror appeared, shading off into greyish- 
black in the immediate vicinity of the flame, and on the other 
sde through violet to reddish-brown. The best results were 
obtained with 0-1 to 0-2N-sulphuric acid as the electrolyte at 
407—45°, using as cathode a hard-glass tube filled with gypsum 
and tipped with titanium. The identity of the titanium deposit 
in the heated tube was established by a number of microchemical 
tests. ‘The gaseous hydride of titanium is odourless and tasteless. 
It is condensed at the temperature of liquid air, and can be revap- 
orised by allowing the temperature to rise. Dilute solutions of 
sodium and potassium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, and silver 
nitrate absorb the gas. E. H. R. 


The Crystalline Structure of Antimony and Bismuth. 
A. Oaa (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 163—166).—The conclusion of 
James and Tunstall (A., 1920, ii, 548) is confirmed, that the unit 
thomb contains eight atoms in the case of both antimony and bis- 
muth. The edge of the unit antimony rhomb is 6-20 A.U., the 
structure consisting of two interpenetrating face-centred lattices. 
The shortest distance between the centres of two atoms is 2-92 
AU. The length of the edge of the bismuth rhomb is 6-52 A.U. 
The spacing of the planes differs somewhat from that of James and 
Tunstall. J. R. P. 


The Crystalline Structure of Bismuth. R. W. JAmezs 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 193—196).—The unit rhomb contains 
eight atoms. The length of the edge of the unit rhomb is 3-28 
A.U. The distance of closest approach between two atomic centres 


is 3-11 ALU, J. R. P. 


The Action of Sodium Hyposulphite on Metallic Salts of 
the Platinum Group. Giza Sater (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 116, 209—212).—When sodium platinichloride is reduced 
with sodium hyposulphite in excess, a dark, reddish-brown solution 
is obtained which, on slow evaporation, deposits a reddish-brown 
precipitate, consisting of a mixture of complex sodium platino- 
sulphite compounds with Na,Pt,S,. Later reddish-brown crystals 
of Na,[Pt’’”’(SO,),(OH),JH,O separate. When these are filtered 
off and the solution is further evaporated, bright yellow crystals 
of sodium platinothiosulphate, Na,{Pt’(S,05),],10H,O, are obtained. 
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The complex sulphite compounds are precipitated from the reduced 
solution by alkalis, neutral salts such as potassium chloride, or 
by large excess of hyposulphite. When the reduction is carried 
out in acid solution, the acid decomposition products of the above 
reduction products are obtained. Alkaline reduction of palladium 
salts appeared to give only palladium sulphide. By neutral 
reduction of iridium chloride, IrCl,, sodium  iridosulphite, 
Na,{Ir’’(SO,),],10H,O, was obtained in bright yellow crystals. 
A new rhodium compound, Na,{Rh”,(SO,),],12H,O, was obtained 
as a brownish-red precipitate by reduction of sodium rhodium 
sesquichloride, Na,gRh,Cl,,, in neutral or alkaline solution. A 
greenish-yellow solution of sodium osmichloride, Na,OsCl,, becomes 
reddish-brown on addition of sodium hyposulphite, and after 
prolonged boiling a dull violet precipitate forms, which is a new 
compound, Na,[Os’’,(SO,),],24H,O. Ruthenium _ sesquichloride, 
Ru,Cl,, reduced in the warm, also gave a new compound, 


Na,H,{ Ru’ (SOs),]. E. H. R. 


Hexachlororuthenates [Ruthenichlorides]. F. Krauss (Zeii- 
sch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 111—120).—In a previous paper it was 
shown (Gutbier and Krauss, A., 1915, i, 120) that ruthenichlorides of 
organic ammonium compounds could be prepared by leading chlorine 
into a concentrated hydrochloric acid solution of the corresponding 
ruthenochlorides, but alkali ruthenichlorides have not yet been 
obtained, even in presence of excess of chlorine. Casium rutheni- 
chloride has now been prepared by dissolving ruthenium tetroxide 
in hydrochloric acid at the ordinary temperature under reduced 
pressure, to obtain a solution containing 1°7°% of ruthenium, and 
adding a 5% solution of cesium chloride. The solutions are thus 
chosen to be as concentrated as possible, so that the ruthenichloride 
separates at once. After washing with warm hydrochloric acid 
and drying, it has the composition Cs,[RuCl,],H,O, and forms 
small, reddish-brown crystals, easily soluble in warm dilute hydro- 
chloric acid with a bright red colour which quickly changes to a 
very dark red. The ruthenium is completely precipitated from 
solution by hydrogen sulphide; no other ruthenium compounds 
behave in this manner. Attempts to prepare the corresponding 
rubidium and potassium salts gave products more or less con- 
taminated with ruthenochloride. E. H. R. 


Reduction of Osmic Acid by Fats. J. R. Partineron and 
D. B. Huntinerorp (J. Roy. Micr. Soc., 1921, i, 15—19; from 
Physiol. Abstr., 1921, 6, 238).—The black substance formed by the 
reduction of osmic acid (osmium tetroxide, OsO,) by olein in tissue 
staining is a hydrated form of osmium dioxide (OsO,), probably 
OsO,,5H,0. E. 8. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Presence of Zinc in Malachite from Chessy. C. PERRIER 
(Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1921, [v], 30, i, 309—311).—It has been 
shown that rosasite, to which Lovisato attributed the formula 
u0,3CuCO,,5ZnCO,, is in reality a basic zinc-copper carbonate 
vith the constitution (Zn,Cu)CO,,Cu(OH),, which is analogous to 
that of malachite. Thus, rosasite resembles aurichalcite, in which 
also part of the zine is replaced by copper. Analysis of a sample 
of pure, crystallised malachite from Chessy gives the results : 

H,0. CO,. CuO. ZnO. Fe,0;. PbO. Residue. Total. 

8°36 19°87 71°31 0°45 0°04 trace trace 100-03 
In molecular proportions, these figures correspond with 
102H,O0 : 1:00CO, : 1:99(Cu0+ZnO), so that the sample repre- 
snts a typical malachite in which a small, but appreciable, propor- 
tion of the copper is replaced by zinc. T. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Gas-absorption Flask. Watz (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 658).— 
A characteristic feature of a modified gas-absorption flask is a 
hollow stopper, prolonged as a closed tube with perforations in 
the end and extending to the base of the flask. The wide portion 
of the stopper fitting into the neck of the flask has a depression 
opposite the inlet tube, and an aperture opposite the outlet tube, 
of the flask. Gas drawn into the flask passes downwards through 
the absorbing substance into the base of the tubular part of the 
stopper and upwards to the aperture opposite the outlet. Apart 
from its simplicity and lightness, the apparatus offers the advantage 
of being readily emptied, and choking is prevented by rotating the 
stopper. W. J. W. 


Poirrier’s Blue C4B as an Indicator. W. Mzsrrezar (J. 
Pharm. Chim., 1921, 23, 489—494).—Poirrier’s Blue C4B cannot 
be recommended for use as an indicator in acidimetry; the colour 
change at the end-point is not sharp, and is still less so when 
carbonates are present. W. P. S. 


Determination of Hydrogen-ion Concentration by means 
of Indicator Papers. I. M. Kotruorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 
38, 961—970)—In determinations of the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration in small quantities of solutions, indicator papers give 
results in close agreement with those obtained with indicator 
solutions, provided sufficient of a buffer mixture is used. The 
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papers should be prepared from hardened filter-paper. To ensure 
uniformity, the drop of the solution should be applied by means 
of a marked capillary, and the comparison of the colour with q 
standard should be made before the drop has dried. From ap 
investigation of a number of indicator papers, the following values 
for p, between which they are effective were obtained: congo. 
red, 2°5—4°0; methyl-orange, 2-6—4'0; blue lacmoid, 4:°8—60. 
alizarin, 46—5°8; metachrome-red, 6°0—8°5; brilliant yellow 
68—8'0; red litmus, 6°6—8-0; blue litmus, 6°0—7‘8; azolitmin, 
6°0—8°0; a-naphtholphthalein, 8-2—9°5; and curcumin, 7°-5—9°5, 
Hematoxylin paper may be used for strong acids; methyl-red, 
phenolsulphonphthalein, rosolic acid, and neutral red have not 
proved suitable for determining p,. W. J. W. 


Iodometric Estimations by Stortenbeker’s Method. D. pz 
Mrranpa and A. E. Rogst van Limspure (Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 
18, 419—420).—To determine the point at which chlorine ceases 
to be evolved in iodometric estimations by Stortenbeker’s method 
(A., 1890, 1185), a side branch with a tap is fused into the delivery 
tube of the retort, and connected by means of a ground glass joint 
with a vessel containing iodide-starch solution. The gas is 
periodically tested with this solution, and the latter eventually 
returned to the retort, thus avoiding loss. W. J. W. 


Estimation of Soil Acidity by means of the Iodine Method. 
O. LEMMERMANN and L. Fresenius (J. Landw., 1921, 69, 97—104). 


—The method based on the liberation of iodine from potassium 
iodide—iodate mixture by the soil acids (A., 1915, ii, 655) has 
several weak points. Iodine is adsorbed by the soil, thus lowering 
the apparent acidity figure; iodine may be liberated from the 
reagent by organic matter; and the time of contact of soil and 
reagent largely influences the result obtained. Iodine adsorption 
may be corrected for by a previous determination of the adsorption 
curve, and subsequent calculation for the particular conditions of 
the experiment. The liberation of iodine is incomplete after the 
fifteen minutes’ contact suggested by Stutzer and Haupt, and better 
results are obtained with a contact period of two hours. The 
method is considered too complicated and uncertain to be of any 
great value. A. G. P. 


Titration of Bases Combined with Weak Acids, and of Very 
Weak Bases with Acids, and Vice Versaé. I. M. Kotruorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 885—896).—With tropzolin-OO or -0 
as indicator, acids and bases having a dissociation constant above 
10° may be titrated with an accuracy of 1%. Acids may also 
be titrated when combined with bases, or vice versi, with a 
dissociation constant equal to or less than 10~+. W. J. W. 


Detection and Estimation of Minute Quantities of Bromide 
in Saline Residues, and in a Mixture of the Halogens. A. J. 
Jones (Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 475—477).—To detect the presence 
of a bromide in a chloride or in a saline residue (this must be free 
from ammonium salts and organic matter), 5 c.c. of a 10% solution 
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of the sample are placed in a small distillation flask, 1 drop of dilute 
thymol-blue solution is added, followed by N/1-sulphuric acid in 
quantity just sufficient to give a rose-pink coloration; after the 
addition of 0°3 c.c. of permanganate solution (potassium perman- 
gunate 5 grams, pS 2 acid, d 1°75, 6°25 c.c., and water to 
\00 c.c.), the mixture is heated at 85° and a current of air is passed 
through it. The air and vapours are then conducted through a 
U-tube containing 5 c.c. of magenta reagent. With a quantity of 
bromine equivalent to 1-0 c.c. of N/1000-potassium bromide solution 
adistinct purple coloration develops in the U-tube. The coloration 
becomes more distinct when the contents of the U-tube are shaken 


> not # with 7 c.c. of chloroform. The test may be rendered quantitative 
W. §@ by comparing the coloration with those given by known amounts 
» a of bromine. If iodides are present, the iodine must be removed 


previously by treating the solution with sodium nitrite and phos- 
phoric acid and shaking it with chloroform. The magenta reagent 
is prepared by adding 100 c.c. of a 0°1% magenta solution to a 


ws od Fold mixture of 60 c.c. of water and 40 c.c. of sulphuric acid; after 
very # aa = 
‘oint twenty hours, the yellow solution is ready for use when mixed 


with its own volume of glacial acetic acid. W. P.S. 


S is 

lally entometric Titration of Iodides. I.M. Kotruorr (Pharm. 
V. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 917—920).—In estimating iodides by titration 
1od. @ With silver nitrate, a difficulty in determining the end-point is 


overcome by adding a colloid to hold the precipitated silver 
iodide in suspension. Starch solution used as indicator, if in 


u 
a sufficient amount, achieves this object. When 25 c.c. of N/10- 
ring iodide solution, 10 c.c. of 0°00008—0-0001N-iodine solution, and 
the @ 20 c.c. of 2% starch solution are titrated with N/10-silver nitrate, 


the blue colour changes first to green and then to light green, and 
by adding excess of the reagent a colour change to yellow occurs 
which is readily detected. Bromide and chloride, not exceeding 
3% and 20% respectively, do not influence the reaction. Either 
acid or neutral solutions may be used, and accurate results may be 
obtained even with low concentrations. No advantage is gained 
by using palladium salts as indicators as recommended by Schneider 
(A., 1918, ii, 205). W. J. W. 


Estimation of Dissolved Oxygen in Water. RertnaLpo 
Vanossi (Anal. Asoc. Quim. Argentina, 1921, 9, 96—120).—A review 
of methods employed for the estimation of dissolved oxygen in 
water. ‘The Winkler iodometric method is discussed in detail. 

G. W. R. 


Estimation of Sulphur in Oils. Enrique Hauser (Anal. 
Fis. Quim., 1921, 19, 175—191).—Inm the method described, the 
substance under examination is burnt in a closed vessel filled with 
oxygen, ignition being effected by means of an electric coil. After 
cooling and introduction of a dilute solution of sodium peroxide 
to oxidise sulphurous acid, the vessel is washed out and, after 
addition of a little bromine water to ensure complete oxidation, 
sulphur is estimated as sulphate in the united washings. The 
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method is considered generally applicable to the determination of 
sulphur in organic compounds. [See, further, J. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 
1921, Aug.] G. W. R. 


Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates by Arnd’s Method. 
O. Notte (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 167—168).—The method 
described by Arnd (A., 1917, ii, 504) is trustworthy. W.P.S. 


Estimation of Nitrates in Bismuth Salts by means of 
Titanium Chloride and Devarda’s Alloy. Tios. McLacuiay 
(Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 477—478).—Reduction of the nitrate by 
titanium trichloride is best effected in approximately neutral 
solution, a slight excess of alkali being added subsequently, but 
previously to the distillation of the ammonia. A more convenient 
and trustworthy method for the estimation of nitrate in bismuth 
carbonate or other salt consists in mixing 5 grams of the sample 
with 150 c.c. of water, 5 c.c. of alcohol, and 50 c.c. of 33°% potassium 
hydroxide solution, and adding 8 grams of Devarda’s alloy; after 
ten minutes, the ammonia is distilled and titrated in the usual 
way. W. P.S. 


The Estimation of Phosphoric Acid as Magnesium Pyro- 
phosphate. VI. D. Batarerr (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 
117, 91—102. Compare A., 1919, ii, 426).—A critical review of 
previous work on the estimation of phosphoric acid or magnesium 
by precipitation as magnesium ammonium phosphate. Neubauer’s 
method, or a single precipitation on the cold, is not to be recom- 
mended, as it gives accurate results only under special conditions. 
The double precipitation method gives good results only if the 
first precipitate is dissolved in not too little hydrochloric acid, if 
only Cl’ and NO’, anions and no large quantity of alkali kations 
are present during precipitation, and the second precipitation is 
carried out by quick addition of 10% ammonia solution. Jérgen- 
sen’s method (A., 1906, ii, 579; 1911, ii, 536) is inaccurate and 
Jarviner’s method (A., 1905, ii, 62, 555) gives low results. The 
only method which, under the right conditions, gives a pure product 
and an accurate result is that of Schmitz (A., 1919, ii, 426). This 
method is accurate under widely varying conditions, since the 
errors cancel one another. E. H. R. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Phosphate in Glycero- 
phosphates. J. L. Liztus (Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 478—479).— 
One gram of the glycerophosphate is dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid, the solution is diluted to 50 c.c., and 10 c.c. of this solution 
are added to a mixture of 10 c.c. of 25% nitric acid and 10 c.c. of 
10° ammonium molybdate solution ; the yellow coloration obtained 
is compared with that produced by 5 c.c. of 0°004°% phosphoric 
acid solution under the same conditions. If the colorations are 
of equal intensity, the sample contains 0°1% of inorganic phosphoric 
acid; should the colorations be different, the quantities of test 
solution or standard phosphoric acid solution used are varied 
accordingly. In the case of ferric glycerophosphate, the sample is 
dissolved in warm dilute nitric acid, sodium hydroxide is added, 
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tion of fihe ferric hydroxide separated by filtration, and the filtrate diluted 
.. Ind,, fio 50 c.c. and used for the estimation. W. P.S. 

Ges Arsenic as a Normal Constituent of Soils. FEpERIGO 
ethod, BRricHERT and Rocexio A. TRELLES (Anal. Asoc. Quim. Argentina, 
nethod $1921, 9, 89—95).—In the estimation of arsenic in soils, the air- 
P.S. fiiried soil is heated with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids 
ns of (1:2) on a sand-bath until nitric acid is eliminated. The residue 
vom. extracted with water. Arsenic is estimated in an aliquot portion 


of the filtrate after precipitation together with the hydroxides of 
jon and aluminium by means of aqueous ammonia. Examination 
if soils from various parts of the Argentine shows that arsenic 
isa constant constituent, but that it is not possible to correlate 
its amount with the chemical composition of the soil. Up to 2°25 mg. 
yer 100 grams of soil were found. The amount of arsenic found is 


ite by 
eutral 
y; but 
enlent 
smuth 


— geater at the surface than in the lower strata of the soil (compare 
| after  “uccari, A., 1913, ii, 151—152; 1914, i, 128). G. W. R. 
usual §# Volumetric Estimation of Arsenic Acid and Arsenates. 
_S. Rk. Lerrcn Morris (Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 486—488).—The method 
> described in the British Pharmacopeeia. is untrustworthy owing to 
ion the fact that the mixing of the reagents alone causes a liberation 
a. of of iodine; the solution must not be diluted before titration, or 
ots rversal of the reaction occurs, and a further error, but in the 
uer’s fy Pposite direction, is due to the action of the relatively concentrated 
nai, aid on the thiosulphate. If, however, the titration is commenced 
ions, g 8.8000 as the arsenate solution has been mixed with the hydro- 
the & tiloric acid and iodide solution, the thiosulphate solution being 
dif introduced drop by drop with constant stirring, and the titration 
ions wished in five minutes, the error is fairly constant and may be 
n js g corrected by deducting 00040 gram from the actual quantity of 
cen. g ‘sodium hydrogen arsenate found by the titration. The presence 
- q gf nitrates in any considerable quantity interferes with the 
The @ ‘timation. W. P.S. 
luct Estimation of Sodium Arsenate. C. E. CorFIELD and ELSIE 
[his @Woopwarp (Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 473—475)—Comparison of 
the @ various methods showed that the one described by Gooch and 
t. Morris (A., 1900, ii, 686) is trustworthy ; this also applies to William- 
sid son’s method, provided that the calculation is made from the 
: iodine titration. The method described in the British Pharmacopeeia 
wy does not make allowance for the inaccuracy of the thiosulphate 
a titration and, consequently, the error amounts to about a 
_ of 
ed The Estimation of Total Carbon and a New Method of 
ric § Estimating Graphitic Carbon in Ferrous Alloys. P. WENGER 
are @ and A. TRAMPLER (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 547—551).—Com- 
ric @ parative examination of the methods of Corleis’s, and of the electric, 
est 9 furnace method with iron containing 0°-2—8-°3% of impurities has led 
the authors to the conclusion that the results obtained by the latter 


method are more concordant among themselves than those given 
by Corleis’s process, that the furnace method is much more rapid, 
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and is universally applicable, and, lastly, that it does not involve 
a preliminary treatment with chlorine, which invariably induces g 
small error in the estimation of carbon. 

The use of phosphoric acid in the estimation of graphitic carbon 
has also been investigated. The method consists in heating the 
phosphoric acid (d 1°7) in a platinum capsule to at least 150° and 
gradually introducing the finely-divided alloy, 100 c.c. of acid 
being used for each gram of the latter. A small residue generally 
remains unattacked, and the original acid is therefore decanted 
and replaced by 25 c.c. of fresh acid. The mixture is filtered 
without dilution through a Gooch crucible, the residue washed 
with water (300 c.c.) and the carbon ultimately burnt in the electric 
furnace. The method is applicable to ferromanganese, ferro. 
vanadium, ferrochrome, and ferrosilicon. Certain alloys are, how. 
ever, incompletely attacked, but the addition of sulphuric, hydro. 
chloric, or nitric acid to the phosphoric acid is of no advantage, 
The presence of hydrofluoric acid enables the method to be applied 
satisfactorily to ferrosilicons containing not more than 60—65°, 
of silicon. The addition of metallic catalysts, such as platinum or 
mercury, does not yield satisfactory results. H. W. 


A New Method for Determining the Volatile Matter yielded 
by Coals up to Various Temperatures. WILLIAM ARTHUR 
Bone and Leonarp Sriver (T., 1921, 119, 1145—1152). 


Volumetric Estimation of Potassium. Sr. Murnovici and 
C. Kotto (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romdnia, 1921, 3, 17—25).—About 
0-25 gram of the potassium salt is dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, 
0-5 gram of sodium hydrogen tartrate is added, and the mixture 
is stirred occasionally during one hour. Five c.c. of 5% tartaric 
acid solution saturated with potassium hydrogen tartrate are then 
added; the precipitated potassium hydrogen tartrate is collected 
on a filter, washed with the tartaric acid solution (about 20 c.c.), 
then with 40 c.c. of alcohol, and, finally, with 50 c.c. of a mixture 
of equal volumes of alcohol and ether. The precipitate may be 
dried and weighed, or it may be dissolved and titrated in the usual 
way. W. P.S. 


Detection and Estimation of Potassium as Picrate. &1. 
Mrinovicit and Au. Ionescu (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romdnia, 1921, 3, 
25—33).—The reagent used is a saturated solution of picric acid 
in 95% alcohol containing 5°% of glycerol. A drop of this reagent 
yields characteristic crystals of potassium picrate when added to 
a drop of a solution containing a potassium salt. Ammonium and 
sodium salts do not yield crystals, but small crystals may, however, 
appear at the edge of the drop where more rapid evaporation 
occurs. When applied as a microchemical test, the limit of sensitive- 
ness is about 0-01 mg. of potassium. To estimate potassium, the 
potassium picrate precipitate may be collected, washed with ether, 
dried under reduced pressure, and weighed, or the precipitate may 
be dissolved and titrated with quinine hydrogen sulphate solution; 
in very dilute sulphuric acid solution quinine sulphate precipitates 
picric acid completely. W. P.S. 
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Use of Hypophosphorous Acid in Gravimetric Analysis. 
Estimation of Silver and its Separation from Lead and other 
Metals. L. Moser and Tu. Kirri (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 


carbon 60, 145—161).—The boiling solution of silver nitrate is treated 
ing the with an excess of hypophosphorous acid and, when the black 
0" and ff precipitate of silver has coagulated it is collected, washed with 
of acid i hot water, dried, and weighed. The authors find that the use of 
nerally § hot water for washing the precipitate does not cause the latter to 
canted § pass through the filter as stated by Mawrow and Mollow (A., 1909, 
filtered ji, 183). The silver nitrate solution must be neutral and the con- 
vashed & centration not more than N/20, otherwise hypophosphorous acid 
— is occluded by the precipitate. The separation of silver from lead, 
erro- 


zinc, cadmium, etc., depends on the solubility of the hypophosphites 
W. P.S. 


d o of these metals in hot water. 
ng Separation and Estimation of the Alkaline-earth Metals. 
pplied § (MLLE) VireintE Tropossiu (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romédnia, 1921, 3, 


—659, § 3440; compare this vol., i, 540).—A solution containing calcium, 
um or @ strontium, and barium salts is heated with sulphuric acid, cooled, 
W. mixed with twice its volume of alcohol, and, after four hours, the 
elded @ “UPeTnatant liquid is decanted through a filter. The precipitate 
arma containing the mixed sulphates is then treated with a few drops 
? of ammonia to neutralise the remaining sulphuric acid and am- 
nonium citrate solution is added; the latter dissolves the calcium 
and § sulphate and, after three hours, the solution is separated by 
\bout § filtration from the insoluble strontium and barium sulphates and 
rater, # the calcium estimated in the filtrate. The barium and strontium 
xture # sulphates are then ignited, boiled with ammonium carbonate 
‘taric # solution, the strontium carbonate is dissolved by the addition of 
then § hydrochloric acid, and the solution separated from the insoluble 
ted @ barium sulphate. The ammonium citrate solution is prepared by 
c.¢.), @ dissolving 42 grams of citric acid in water, neutralising the solution 
_ with ammonia, and diluting it to 1 litre. W. P.S. 
Bee Gravimetric Analysis. XVII. Estimation of Zinc. L. W. 
S. WINKLER (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 235—236).—In the 
Sr absence of potassium salts, zinc may be estimated by precipitating 
3 @ it. as ammonium zine phosphate. The zine solution, measuring 
‘cid 100 ¢.c. and containing about 0-1 gram of zinc, is treated with 
ont @ 2 grams of ammonium chloride, boiled, and 10 c.c. of 20% diam- 
i 4g @ monium hydrogen phosphate solution are added. After eighteen 
or hours, the precipitate is collected, washed with 50 c.c. of water 
ai saturated previously with ammonium zinc phosphate, dried at 130°, 
ion @ 22d weighed, or the precipitate may be ignited and weighed as 
ve. f 2c pyrophosphate. For a weight of about 0-3 gram of precipitate, 
the a correction of +0-3 mg. is made for the dried precipitate, and of 


+0-9 mg. in the case of the ignited precipitate. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Mercury in its Ores. A. HEINZELMANN (Chem. 
Zeit., 1921, 45, 657—658).—The finely-pulverised ore is placed in 
a thin-walled tube, 170 mm.x17 mm. diam., and mixed with an 
equal amount of lime; a layer of lime and a small quantity of 
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long-fibre asbestos are placed above the mixture. In presence of 
much sulphur, iron filings must be added. The tube is loosely 
clamped in an almost horizontal position, and the mixture is heated 
for two to three minutes over a small flame, and then strongly for 
ten minutes, the tube being rotated at intervals. The portion of 
the tube containing the sublimed mercury is cut off, the merc 

is dissolved in nitric acid (d 1-48—1-50), a few drops of N/10-potass. 
ium permanganate are added, and the solution is titrated with 
N /20-potassium thiocyanate solution. - W. J. W. 


Volumetric Estimation of Aluminium in its Salts. ALrrep 
TinetE (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 420—422).—Comparison 
of methods for the estimation of aluminium by titrating its salt in 
solution with sodium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein as 
indicator, showed that two only are trustworthy. In the first, the 
aluminium sulphate solution is boiled and titrated with N /2-sodium 
hydroxide solution until the pink colour of the indicator persists 
after boiling for one minute. The second method is similar except 
that the aluminium sulphate solution is treated with an excess of 
barium chloride before being titrated; this method has some slight 
advantage over the first, particularly if iron salts are present, as 
the colour of the iron is masked by the barium sulphate. W. P.S. 


Oxidimetric Estimation of Manganese in Hydrofluoric 
Acid Solution. Joser Hoiiuta and Joser Oxsrist (Monatsh., 
1921, 41, 555—571).—-Manganese can be estimated in accordance 
with the equation: MnO,’ +-4Mn** +8H*=5Mn***+4H,0O under the 
following conditions. The neutral or faintly acid solution of the 
manganous salt, which must not contain more than 0-2 gram Mn, 
is placed in a 850—1000 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask and diluted to 
300 c.c.; after addition of sulphuric acid (1:7, 5—10 c.c.) and 
ammonium fluoride (5 grams), the cold solution is titrated with 
N/10-permanganate. The greater part of the latter is immediately 
decolorised, but sooner or later, in accordance with the amount of 
manganese present, the liquid becomes reddish-yellow. The end- 
point is fixed by observation of the absorption spectrum of the 
solution with a pocket spectroscope, a matt 50 c.p. metallic filament 
lamp being used as source of illumination. The titration is con- 
sidered to be finished when the bands at 547-3 and 525-6y» persist 
for more than five minutes. An excess of fluorine ions, low hydro- 
gen-ion concentration, low temperature, and considerable dilution 
are essential. The presence of ferric iron in large amount, of 
chlorine, and of nitrate ions causes no disturbance. If the titre of 
the permanganate is estimated by the fluoride method, the results 
are as accurate as those of the best volumetric methods described 
hitherto. H. W. 

Approximate Estimation of Iron and Manganese in Syste- 
matic Qualitative Analysis. L.J.Curtman and N. H. Hecut 
(Chem. News, 1921, 122, 254—255).—A hydrochloric acid solution 
containing iron, aluminium, chromium, manganese, and zinc is 
boiled with the addition of sodium hydroxide and sodium peroxide, 
the precipitated ferric hydroxide, etc., is collected, dissolved in 
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dilute hydrochloric acid, potassium thiocyanate is added, and the 
mixture titrated with standardised stannous chloride solution. To 
estimate the manganese, another portion of the original hydro- 


nce of 
00sely 


ea 

ly rs chloric acid solution is treated as described with sodium hydroxide 
on of § and peroxide, the precipitate collected, washed until free from 
rc chlorides, dissolved in nitric acid, the manganese oxidised by sodium 
\tass. § bismuthate under the usual conditions, and the resulting per- 
with § manganate titrated with standardised hydrogen peroxide solution. 
W. W. P.S. 
FRED Reductions with Zinc and Cadmium in Volumetric Analysis. 
rison § W. D. TREADWELL (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 551—565).—The 
It in § rapid reduction of solutions of ferric salts by finely-divided zinc 
in as § only occurs in solutions which are but slightly acid, and the danger 
, the § is then present that a portion of the iron may be deposited on the 
lium § zinc; in addition, it is difficult to devise a satisfactory correction 
sists § for the iron present as impurity in the zinc. These disadvantages 
cept # can be circumvented by substituting cadmium for zinc, the metal 
s of § being obtained in a sufficiently finely-divided and non-spongy 
ight § condition by the electrolysis of concentrated cadmium sulphate 
, as § solution acidified with sulphuric acid between platinum electrodes ; 
S. the size of the particles can readily be controlled by altering the 
ric | current density. Reduction of the ferric sulphate solution occurs 
ish. & Very rapidly and without noticeable evolution of hydrogen. The 
nee § degree of acidity of the solution has no effect on the reaction. 
the § The method is well adapted to the estimation of very small 
the § quantities of iron. 

Min [With A. Ruerer.}—Quadrivalent titanium is also quantitatively 
to § Ttjeduced by finely-divided cadmium. Titanium and iron may be 
nd @ &stimated simultaneously by complete reduction, followed by 
ith @ titration with standard potassium permanganate; the end-points 
ely § are conveniently determined electrometrically, or, if this method 
of @ isnot available, by use of potassium thiocyanate as outside indicator. 
id. @ In like manner, molybdenum trioxide is quantitatively reduced to 
he @ the sesquioxide. Ammonium vanadate is uniformly reduced to the 
nt @ Stage V,O.°.9,,; possibly the slight divergence from the bivalent 
n. § Stage is due to reoxidation. The experiments are best per- 


formed by running the reduced solution directly into an excess of 
standard permanganate and titrating the latter with oxalic acid. 
Uranyl sulphate is likewise smoothly reduced, and the concordance 
of the results makes it probable that the action proceeds exactly 
to the uranous stage, but this matter is one for further examination. 


H. W. 


A Micro-method for the Estimation of Iron in Organic 
Combination. Maurice Nictoux and Grorces WELTER (Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Biol., 1921, 3, 170—173).—The method depends on 
the conversion of the iron into ferric oxide by ignition of the organic 
compound, and the subsequent reduction of the oxide to metallic 
iron by heating in a current of hydrogen; the loss of weight on 
reduction is taken as a measure of the iron present. The method 
is only applicable to pure compounds. C. R. H. 
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“ Use of Cupferron [Ammonium Salt of Nitrosopheny]. 
hydroxylamine] in the Separation of Zirconium from Uran. 
ium. <A. ANGELETTI (Gazzetia, 1921, 54, i, 285—288)—In 
estimating zirconium and uranium present together, the former may 
be precipitated by means of cupferron in an acid medium, the 
uranium being subsequently precipitated by excess of ammonia 
solution as ammonium uranate, which is calcined in a current of 
hydrogen and weighed as UO,; the small proportion of cupferron 
left in the filtrate does not interfere with the precipitation of the 
uranium. T. H. P. 


Quantitative Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, and Tin. 
Frreprich L. Haun and Perer Putieri (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 116, 201—205).—The method devised by Hahn (A., 1916 
ii, 266) for the detection and qualitative separation of these elements 
can be used for their estimation. The precipitated sodium pyro. 
antimonate adheres obstinately to the sides of the vessel and 
cannot therefore be weighed directly. The method adopted is as 
follows. After the sulphide solution has been completely oxidised 
with hydrogen peroxide, 80° alcohol equal to one-third of the 
volume of the solution is added, and after twenty-four hours the 
solution is filtered. The precipitate is washed with alcohol of 
increasing strength containing a little sodium carbonate, then 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid containing tartaric acid, and 
transferred to the vessel in which it was precipitated, to dissolve 
the portion adhering to the vessel. The antimony can then be 
estimated by precipitation as sulphide. From the filtrate after 
evaporation of the alcohol, the tin is precipitated by addition of 
ammonium nitrate and weighed as SnO,, and the arsenic finally 
determined by precipitation as magnesium ammonium arsenate. 
[Compare J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1921, Aug. ] E. H. R. 


Estimation of Glycerol in Wine by Conversion into Acr- 
aldehyde by means of Boric Acid. A. Hrrpuscuxka and fF. 
ENGLERT (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 161—166).—The extract 
from 100 c.c. of wine is transferred to a small retort with 15 c.c. of 
water, evaporated to a volume of about 2 c.c., 1 gram of boric 
acid is added, and the heating continued until all water has been 
expelled. The retort is then connected with receivers containing 
ammonia and cooled in an ice and salt mixture, and the temperature 
is raised to 320°, a current of air being passed into the tubulus of 
the retort. After forty-five minutes, the receivers are disconnected, 
their contents mixed, 5 c.c. of N/10-silver nitrate solution are 
added, the mixture heated for about twenty minutes, and filtered. 
The excess of silver nitrate is titrated in the filtrate. The amount 
of glycerol corresponding with the volume of silver nitrate solution 
reduced is found by reference to a table. W. P.S. 


Quantitative Test of the Thermal Stability of Glyceryl 
Nitrate Explosives. M. Tattant (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, i, 184— 
193).—The author describes an apparatus and method for following 
the gradual increase of the pressure developed when an explosive 
is maintained in a closed space at a constant temperature; glyceryl 
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titrate and explosives derived from it are kept at 120° and cellulose 
jitrates at 135°. For a number of explosives the pressure—time 
arves have been traced, the results showing that these curves 
erve to characterise the different explosives with nitric esters as 
jases. [Compare J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, Aug.] T. H. P. 


Generalisation of Salkowski's, Liebermann's, and Schiff's 
Reactions [for Cholesterol]. GALAVIELLE, PorTsEs, and CriIsToL 
(Bull. soc. sci. médit. biol. Montpelier, 1921, 2, 129—132; from 
Physiol. Abstr., 1921, 6, 238—239).—In their work on the elimination 
of terpenes, the authors found that the above reactions for cholesterol 
wmetimes give the same colour with these substances, but in other 
ases they are different. Schiff's reaction (solution in nitric acid, 
areful evaporation, and addition of ammonia) gives a yellow 
wloration with the acid and red with ammonia. This occurs with 
cholesterol and all terpenes examined, except menthol; in that 
ase ammonia only deepens the yellow. The material, when 
imply touched with sulphuric acid, gives red with cholesterol, 
terpene, Borneo, sassafras, and buchu camphors, and terebenthene ; 
yellow with Japanese camphor and synthetic camphor; brown with 
menthol. Salkowski’s reaction (addition of sulphuric acid with 
yitation to a solution in chloroform) gives a red in the chloroform 
and green fluorescence in the acid with cholesterol; with terpene, 
the chloroform is not coloured and the acid is orange-red; with 
Japanese and synthetic camphor, the chloroform shows a yellow 
fuorescence and the acid is golden-yellow; with Borneo camphor 
and terebenthene, the chloroform is yellow and the acid orange- 
rd; with sassafras-camphor, the chloroform is faint yellow and 
the acid cherry-red; with buchu-camphor the same occurs, except 
that the chloroform is only fluorescent; with menthol, the chloro- 
form becomes cloudy and the acid orange. In Liebermann’s 
reaction (addition of acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid to the solu- 
tion in chloroform) cholesterol gives blue; terpene an evanescent 
yellow ; Japan and synthetic camphor nil; Borneo camphor, buchu- 
camphor, and terebenthene reddish-brown ; sassafras-camphor gold ; 
and menthol cherry-red. E. 8. 


An Improved Form of Barfoed’s Reagent. H. E. Roar 
(Proc. Physiol. Soc., 1920, J. Physiol., 1921, 54, Ix—lxi; from 
Physiol. Abstr., 1921, 6, 170).—The most satisfactory reagent was 
found to be : copper acetate, 50 grams; sodium acetate, 50 grams; 
glacial acetic acid, 5 c.c.; water to 1000 c.c. With this reagent a 
reduction is obtained with 0-1°/, dextrose solution on merely heating 
to the boiling point, whilst 1% solutions of pure specimens of maltose 
or lactose do not show reduction under similar conditions. E. 8. 


Estimation of Dextrose in Glucosides. At. Ionrscu (Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Romdnia, 1921, 3, 6—9).—A volumetric method, using 
ferricyanide, described recently by the author (this vol., ii, 220) 
may be applied to the estimation of dextrose resulting from the 
hydrolysis of certain glucosides. In the case of amygdalin, the 
hydrocyanic acid and benzaldehyde formed during the hydrolysis 
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must be expelled by heating the solution before the sugar js 
estimated. W. P.§. 


A New Reagent for the Estimation of Sugar in Urine, 
J. B. Sumner (Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. Chem., J. Biol. Chem., 192), 
46, xxi; from Physiol. Abstr., 1921, 6, 170).—4 : 6-Dinitroguaiaco| 
is reduced to the intensely-coloured 4-nitro-6-aminoguaiacol when 
heated with solutions of dextrose in the presence of sodium car. 
bonate. The reaction is quantitative, and lends itself to the 
colorimetric estimation of dextrose. The new reagent is not 
reduced by other urinary constituents. 


Estimation of Dextrose, Levulose, Sucrose, and Dextrin 
in the Presence of Each Other. A. Brnre (Zeitsch. Nahr. 
Genussm., 1921, 41, 226—230).—The dextrose is estimated iodo. 
metrically by the method described by Willstatter and Schude 
(A., 1918, ii, 337); if the estimation is repeated after a portion o 
the sample has been heated with hydrochloric acid to invert the 
sucrose, the difference between the two estimations gives the 
amount of dextrose formed from the sucrose, and the quantity of 
the latter may be calculated. The method may also be used for 
the estimation of dextrose and dextrin in commercial “ starch 
syrup,” the additional quantity of dextrose found after the sample 
has been heated with hydrochloric acid for three hours being a 
measure of the dextrin. The authors have not yet determined 
the effect on the results due to the maltose which is present in 
“starch syrup.” Lzvulose may be estimated in a mixture of sugars 
by determining the cupric-reducing power after the dextrose has 
been oxidised by iodine in alkaline solution and the resulting 
gluconic acid removed by treatment with lead acetate. W. P.S. 


The Official Method for the Estimation of Hydrocyanic 
Acid. C. E. Corrrecp and C. J. Easttanp (Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 
482—483).—Excess of ammonia interferes with the estimation of 
hydrocyanic acid by the method described in the British Phar- 
macopeeia, the error increasing with increased concentration 
the ammonia. Increase in the amount of potassium iodide used 
has no effect until the quantity added exceeds 10 c.c. W. P. 8. 


Estimation of Lecithin. J. L. B. van per Marck (Pham. 
Weekblad, 1921, 58, 989—992).—The estimation of phosphate in 
lecithin by the molybdate method is tedious and apt to give erroneous 
results. The author recommends precipitation as magnesium 
ammonium phosphate, after the customary removal of organi 
matter by means of nitric and sulphuric acids. Some doubt exists 
as to the correctness of the formula C,,H,,0,NP for lecithin and 
the purity of samples cannot therefore be determined from the 
ratio: P,O;=2C,,H,,O,NP. W. J. W. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde. C. Kotto and O. Lascak 
(Bul. Soc. Chim. Romania, 1921, 3, 3—6)—A modification o 
Legler’s method is described in which the hexamethylenetetramine 
formed is precipitated by the addition of an excess of picric acid, 
the precipitate removed by filtration, and the excess of picric acid 
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then titrated. Ten c.c. of a solution containing about 1 gram of 
formaldehyde are treated with 5 c.c. of ammonia, (d 0-960), and, 
after thirty minutes, the mixture is heated at 60° until the excess 
of ammonia has been expelled. The mixture is then cooled, 
treated with 50 c.c. of N /20-picric acid solution, diluted to 100 c.c., 
filtered after thirty minutes, and 50 c.c. of the filtrate are titrated 
with N/10-sodium hydroxide solution, methyl-red being used as 
indicator. Each c.c. of N/20-picric acid solution is equivalent to 
0009 gram of formaldehyde. W. P.S. 


Titration of certain Alkaloids. Norman Evers (Pharm. 
J, 1921, 106, 470—472).—Bromophenol-blue is the most suitable 
indicator for use in the titration of morphine, atropine, and normal 
quinine salts, and methyl-red in the titration of quinine hydrogen 
salts. W. P.S 

Analysis of Theobromine Sodium Salicylate. C.T. Bennett 
and F. B. Winpuxe (Pharm. J., 1921, 106, 472).—The following 
modification of the British Pharmacopeia method is recommended : 
Two grams of the dried salt are dissolved in 10 c.c. of water and 
the solution is titrated with N/1l-hydrochloric acid, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator; not more than 5-5 c.c. of the acid should 
be required. The solution should now be slightly alkaline in 
reaction towards litmus; if not, a drop of dilute ammonia is added. 
After three hours, the precipitated theobromine is collected, washed 
with four quantities of 5 c.c. each of cold water, dried at 100°, and 
weighed; 0-13 gram is added to the weight found. The filtrate 
from the theobromine precipitate is treated with 5.5 c.c. of N/1-hy- 
drochloric acid and extracted with four quantities of 10 c.c. of 
ether. The ethereal solution is washed with 10 c.c. of cold water, 
50 c.c. of water are then added, and the salicylic acid is titrated 
with \/l-sodium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein as 
indicator. W. P.S. 


Potassium-Zinc Ferrocyanide as a Precipitant for Urines. 
Its Application to the Separation and Estimation of Uric 
Acid and Xanthine Bases. Turfiry (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, 23, 
494—503).—Two hundred c.c. of the urine are treated with 25 c.c. 
of a mixture of equal volumes of N/10-silver nitrate solution and 
a solution containing 150 grams of ammonium chloride and 100 
grams of magnesium chloride per litre of ammonia, d 0-922; the 
treated urine is then filtered, and to 100 c.c. of the filtrate are added 
10 c.c. of alkaline N/10-potassium cyanide solution and 20 drops 
of 10% potassium iodide solution containing 2°4 of ammonia, and 
the solution is titrated with N/10-silver nitrate solution until a 
persistent turbidity is obtained. The number of c.c. of V/10-silver 
nitrate solution used for the titration is multiplied by 0-21 to 
obtain the sum of the uric acid and xanthine bases (in terms of 
uric acid) expressed as grams per litre of urine. Another portion 
of 200 c.c. of the urine is treated with 20 c.c. of 15% potassium 
ferrocyanide solution and 20 c.c. of 11-2% zine acetate solution; 
this precipitates the xanthine bases, and, after the mixture has 
been filtered, the uric acid alone is estimated in 110 c.c. of the 
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filtrate as described above. The difference between the two 


estimations gives the xanthine bases in terms of uric acid. 
W. P.S. 


Detection of Fluorescein in Very Dilute Solutions. Mavricz 
LomBarRD (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 462—464).—To 30 ee, 
of the solution a few drops of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, free from chlorine, are added, and then the solution is shaken 
with a small amount of ether. When the ether has separated, 
the ethereal layer being about 3 mm. thick, a few drops of aqueous 
ammonia are added and the tube is gently shaken round. The 
ethereal layer becomes green if fluorescein is present in the 
original solution, and the green colour passes gradually into the 
aqueous layer underneath. By this method it is possible to detect 
fluorescein at a dilution of 1 in 200,000,000. By using 200 c.c. of 
solution and slightly modifying the process by making a doubk 
ethereal extraction, it is possible to make the test sensitive ata 
dilution of 1 in 500,000,000. If an emulsion forms, tending to 
prevent the separation of the ethereal layer, one drop of alcohol is 


added. W. G. 


Characterisation of Amylase Solutions. H. von EvLER ani 
OLoFr SVANBERG (Zeitsch. physiol. chem., 1921, 112, 193—230)— 
The authors introduce a new and more absolute measure Sf for 
the activity of amylase preparations, analogous to that (Jf) pre- 
viously recommended by them for invertase preparations (Zeitsch. 


physiol. Chem., 1919, 106, 201). 

Sf=Kx maltose (in grams)/enzyme preparation (in grams) 
where XK is the constant of the unimolecular reaction according to 
which the first major portion of the hydrolysis proceeds and the 
maximum amount of maltose which can be formed. By calculation 
it is found: 1000 Lintner units=26 Sf; 1000 units of the “new 
scale ’’ of Sherman and collaborators (A., 1910, ii, 1012; 1915, i, 
183)=38°5 Sf. It is suggested that the reaction constant should 
be measured at 37° with soluble, previously boiled starch, prepared 
according to Lintner, in a concentration of 0°72—2°8% and with 
enzyme concentrations which under these conditions give a constant 
between 0°004 and 0°08. The optimum P,, should be secured, 
which the authors find to be =5. The paper contains a review of 
the earlier literature. G. B. 


Exact Demonstration of Tyrosinase. The Tyrosinase 
Reaction. Huco Harun (Fermentforsch., 1921, 4, 302—315. 
Compare A., 1920, i, 777).—The presence of tyrosinase is best 
proved by the action of «-tyrosinase, after separation and activation 
with different neutral salts, on solutions of tyrosine. Characteristi¢ 
colour reactions are obtained which differ with the particular salt 
used. By this method, the similarity of the tyrosinase in potatoes, 
red mushrooms, and meal-worms is established. The function of 
the salt is twofold: it first activates the «-tyrosinase and finally 
precipitates the colloidal melanin. E. 8. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Refraction of Light of Non-associated Liquids. W. HERz 
(leitsch. Hlektrochem., 1921, 27, 323—324).—A theoretical paper 
in which it is shown that the value of the refractive index and the 
molecular refraction of non-associated liquids may be approxim- 
ately calculated from the density at any given temperature and 
the critical density together with the latent heat of vaporisation 
ad the ebullioscopic constant. The formule MR=1-87',/d,L, 
and MR=0-9C/d,7T', represent the relationships, and in most 
cases give values of M& which are in keeping with known data 
fornon-associated liquids. The refractive index of all non-associated 
liquids at the critical point has the value 1-126. J. F.S. 


Theory of Molecular Refractions. II. Free and Activated 
Valencies. GERVAISE LE Bas (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 56—58; 
we this vol., ii, 361)——From a consideration of molecular refrac- 
tions the existence of free valencies of carbon, sulphur, and nitrogen 
in unsaturated compounds is inferred. The common cause of the 
regularities observed is supposed to be the existence of displaced 
dectrons in the unsaturation centres. Further cases of negative 
amomalies are cited. J. R. P. 


Critical Potentials and the Band Spectra of Nitrogen. 
Lion Bitocu and Evang Biocu (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 225— 
27; cf. A., 1920, ii, 402)—It has been shown (loc. cit.) that 
the positive band spectrum of nitrogen appears at a potential 
of about 12 volts. Using a modified form of apparatus, it is now 
shown that the negative band spectrum appears suddenly at a 
well-defined critical potential of 21-5+-0-5 volts. W. G. 


A New Spectrum of Cesium. L. DunoyeER (Compt. rend., 
1921, 173, 350—352).—By exciting the luminosity of cesium 
vapour by electromagnetic induction, the author has obtained a 
spectrum showing six hundred and thirty rays between A=2250 
and 6300. The spectrum varies somewhat with the pressure of 
the vapour. The principal rays are tabulated. W. G. 


Spectra of the Alkaline-earth Fluorides and their Relation 
to each other. SnenHamoy Darra (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 
99, 436—455).—The band spectra of the fluorides of magnesium, 
calcium, strontium, and barium have been photographed and 
measured. The measurements were made in the second order 
spectrum, using a grating of 10 ft. radius and 15,000 lines to the 
inch. The compounds were introduced along with sodium carbon- 
ate into a carbon arc of 110 volts and the edge of the arc was photo- 
graphed. Nine series of bands have been found in the spectrum 
of magnesium fluoride. Four new series have been found for 
calcium fluoride in the ultra-violet, and additional heads recorded 
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in some of the series in the visible region. Four new series haye 
been found in the ultra-violet for strontium fluoride, and a very 
weak one in the red. Series designated H,, H,, Hs, H,4, and attr. 
buted by Leopold (Zeitsch. Wiss. Photochem., 1913, 11, 105, 137) 
to strontium fluoride, and the same series termed Fy, F,, Fs by 
George (A., 1913, ii, 646), and attributed to barium fluoride, are 
really due to calcium fluoride, and are now termed B,, B,’, B,”, 
and B,'"’". The homologous series of the alkaline-earth fluorides 
have been connected by empirical equations, using the constants 
of the series and the molecular weights or the molecular numbers of 
the respective compounds. An explanation is given of the appear. 
ance of a “tail” in some of the bands, starting with their series 
equations. It is also shown that the difference in wave numbers 
of the heads and tails of the similar series is constant for the same 


compound, but varies from one to another in a definite way. 
J. FS. 


Infra-red Spectra of Isotopes. IF. W. Loomis (Astrophys. J, 
1920, 52, 248—256).—No satisfactory explanation has been given 
of the magnitude of the differences observed in the spectra of lead 
isotopes. Much larger effects should be expected for any vibration 
in which two atoms or nuclei, instead of one atom and an electron, 
are the principal masses concerned. The infra-red absorption bands 
of hydrogen chloride and hydrogen bromide would, in view of the 
complex nature of chlorine and bromine, be expected to be doublets 
due to isotopes. Further, there is little doubt that the central 
frequency of the “fundamental” band (at 3-46, for hydrogen 
chloride and 3-91,» for hydrogen bromide) is the frequency of 
vibration of the charged halogen atom and the hydrogen nucleus 
along their line of centres. It is now shown that the frequencies 
of the doublets due to isotopes should be approximately proportional 
to V/(m,-+mg)/m mg, where m, is the mass of the hydrogen nucleus 
and m, that of the charged halogen atom; hence the band lines 
due to HCl®® and HCl®” should differ by 1/1330, and those due 
to HBr?® and HBr® should differ by 1/6478. Examination of 
the absorption spectra of hydrogen chloride, bromide, and fluoride 
shows that each rotational quantum line in the first harmonic of 
the hydrogen chloride spectrum has on the long-wave side a satellite 
of less intensity, separated from it by an average measured interval 
of 14A, or 4-5 wave numbers, which agrees with the calculated 
value of 4-3 wave numbers. These satellites are the predicted 
lines due to the heavier isotope. Fluorine has been shown to be 
pure, and the absorption spectrum of hydrogen fluoride accordingly 
consists of single lines. In the case of hydrogen bromide, the 
computed separations are smaller than for the harmonic of hydrogen 
chloride, and the lines of separate isotopes have not been resolved. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Chromogenetic Properties of Sulphur and certain other 
Elements. Oxiver ©. M. Davis and Freperic Wini1am Rrxoy 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 259—262)—It would seem that the 
colour of a combination of two elements, in addition to the deter- 
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nining effect of the nature of the elements themselves, may possibly 
in a measure be associated with the energy of combination, and 
more particularly with that energy left unabsorbed from the gross 


energy of the system, which may be termed the residual energy. 
R. P. 


Rotatory Power in Crystalline Media. Louis LonGcHAMBON 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 89—91).—A considerable number of 
substances optically active in solution showed, without exception, 
rotatory power in the crystalline state in the direction of their 
optical axes. It is considered that the rotatory power may be 
divided into molecular and structural components. ‘Twelve com- 
pounds not optically active in solution were found to show this 
rotatory power of structure in crystalline form. The rotatory power 
of structure is a consequence of crystalline dissymmetry. W.G 


The Diffraction of X-Rays by Liquids. A. DEBIERNE (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 173, 140—142).—When a narrow bundle of X-rays 
passes through a liquid layer sufficiently thick for an important part 
of the radiation to be absorbed, there is obtained on a photographic 
plate an aureole with a dark central region, and in some cases two 
such rings are shown. The phenomenon is analogous to that pro- 
duced with crystals in a confused mass or in powder. The hypo- 
thesis put forward in explanation is that each radiation is dispersed 
as from an interior cone, where the intensity is greatest, and a 
heterogeneous bundle of rays will give a series of rings the diameter 
of which will increase with the wave-length. The centres of 
diffraction in liquids may be considered as constituted by the mole- 
cules, the mutual distances of which undergo only slight variations 
by thermal agitation, or by particularly active atoms contained in 
these molecules. W. G. 


Rontgen Spectrographic Investigations of Organic Sub- 
stances of High Molecular Weight. R. O. Herzoc and W. 
JANCKE (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 385—-387).—The difficulties 
of interpreting the Debye-Scherrer diagrams can be overcome to 
some extent if the crystals are arranged in the direction of a main 
axis, whereas the other axes are disposed indiscriminately ; instead 
of concentric rings, a two- or four-point system is thus obtained. 
The necessary arrangement can be secured by the use of currents 
of fluid, of strong electric or magnetic fields, or by pressure, although 
the latter method is not invariably successful even when very high 
pressures are used. 

The general result of the application of Réntgen diagrams to 
a large number of organic compounds is that which would be 
expected from experience in chemical crystallography. Thus, the 
members of the fatty acid series are divisible into two groups con- 
taining odd and even numbers of carbon atoms, and here, as in 
the case of the melting points, the initial members of the series 
behave abnormally. In some instances, saturated and unsatur- 
ated compounds (fatty and oleic acids, succinic, maleic, and acetyl- 
enedicarboxylic acids) exhibit remarkable similarities, whereas in 
20* 
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others (6-phenylpropionic and cinnamic acids, hydrazobenzene and 
azobenzene) the differences are so marked that they can scarcely 
be attributed solely to the absence of hydrogen atoms. 

The applicability of the Réntgen diagrams to the elucidation of 
constitutional problems is particularly illustrated in the instance 
of cellulose. The dimensions of the elementary body are found to be, 
7-9: 8-45: 10-210 cm. and the volume 680 x 10-4(+2%) oe. 
Since, however, V=1-64 x 10-*4nM/s (where J/=molecular weight, 
n=the number of molecules in the elementary body, V =its volume 
in c.c., and s=the density of the crystal) it follows that n=4-03, 
In other words, the elementary body of cellulose contains four 
dextrose residues. Since, however, the symmetry of the elementary 
body is not less than monoclinic and also the molecule does not 
contain pre-formed /-dextrose, it follows that the elementary body 
is composed of two equal fundamental portions, each containing 
two dextrose residues. Since, according to Freudenberg, cellulose 
is composed to the extent of 35—60% of cellobiose, a residue of 
the latter must be present in each fundamental portion and cellu. 
lose must be entirely built up of cellobiose residues. Assuming 
that the geometrical demands of the theory of crystalline structure 
must be fulfilled, the cellobiose residues must be linked in one of 
the following ways, (1) as a chain of dextrose residues, 

.. « C-CgH,90,-O-C,H ,,0,-O-C,H,,0, . . ., 
these being composed of four links and not containing preformed 
cellobiose, (2) as rings of the type, 
C gH 90,-O-C,H,,0,-9 
O- 04H 9Cg-O--O,H 90’ 
or (3) as internal anhydrides of cellobiose, 2(C,.H 50,9). H. W. 


The Fine Structure of the X-Ray Series. D.CostTEr (Compl. 
rend., 1921, 173, 77—79).—The author has remeasured the L 
spectra of the elements from tantalum to uranium. He concludes 
that the two lines y, and y, are really three. There are two lines 
Yq and yg which have an almost constant difference in wave-length 
from tantalum to uranium, and almost the same intensity. In 
addition, there is a line y, which forms a doublet LZ with 6;. It 
crosses the line y, in platinum and gold and the line y, in lead and 
bismuth. The difference in wave-length y,—y, is constant from 
tantalum to uranium. These three lines were separated in four 
elements, tantalum, tungsten, thallium, and uranium. In addition, 
the probable existence of two new lines 8, and {8,9 has been shown. 
Lines such that their frequency is the sum of the frequencies of 
two other lines apparently do not exist. W. G. 


The Distribution of the Electrons in the Heavy Atoms. 
A. Davuvitiier and L. bE Brociiz (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
137—139).—A further discussion of the authors’ own work (this 
vol., ii, 421, 475) and that of Coster (preceding abstract) in which 
the slight difference between their scheme for the distribution of 
energy in the heavy atoms and that of Bohr is explained. 


W. G. 
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Disappearance of Gas in the Electric Discharge. III. 
Tat RESEARCH STAFF OF THE GENERAL ExEctRIC Co., LONDON 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 227—-246).—A summary of previous 
communications (see A., 1920, ii, 730; this vol., ii, 369), with some 
new experiments and a theoretical discussion of the results. Except 
in hydrogen, absorption of gas occurs only if there is a glow dis- 
charge, and is closely associated with the ionisation of the gas 
absorbed. If the area of the electrodes is small compared with the 
walls of the discharge tube, the latter may act as a third electrode, 
receiving positive ions, the charge on which is neutralised by elec- 
trons from the cathode. The reaction 2CO—CO,+C, which plays 
a predominant part in the absorption of carbon monoxide, occurs 
by collision of a positive carbon monoxide ion with a neutral carbon 
monoxide molecule, and under ideal conditions the current appears 
to be carried by a “‘ semi-valent”’ ion. Usually this simple relation 
is obscured by the reversibility of the reaction, recombination of 
ions, and arrival of positive ions at the cathode. Similar difficulties 
may have rendered illusory most of the cases previously recorded of 
the apparent exhibition of Faraday’s law in gases. Preliminary 
experiments with nitrogen indicate an absorption proportional to 
ionisation, but the reactions involved are more complex. The 
“clean-up ”’ of hydrogen seems entirely independent of ionisation. 
A luminous discharge may be obtained, showing the many-lined 


spectrum, without any appreciable recombination occurring. 
7 J. R. P. 


The Resistance of Selenium. H. P&iaBon (Compt. rend., 
1921, 173, 295—297).—The electrical conductivity of liquid selenium 
ee rapidiy with rise in temperature up to its boiling point, 
690°. On cooling it again, the conductivity decreases with the 
same velocity. The slow cooling of selenium first melted and then 
heated at 690° results in the production at the ordinary temperature 
of a grey selenium, the conductivity of which is not constant for a 
given temperature, but can be diminished at will by slight heating 
and cooling. This form of selenium does not undergo reversible 
transformations, its properties varying with the states through 
which it passes. W. G. 


The Electrical Resistance of Thallium Sulphide and 
Selenide. H. P&LaBon (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 142—144).— 
Measurements are given showing that the electrical resistance of 
thallous sulphide varies considerably with the method of preparing 
the sample and the conditions of heating. A sample that may be 
considered as tempered has, as a rule, a very high resistance, which, 
however, varies enormously with the degree of tempering. It 
diminishes rapidly with rise in temperature to 205° and then rises 
slightly to a maximum at 220°, after which it diminishes regularly. 

e passage into the liquid state is accompanied by a sudden 
variation in the resistance. Similar results were obtained with 
thallous selenide. W. G. 
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Regulation of Osmotic Pressure. I. The Effect of In. 
creasing Concentrations of Gelatin on the Conductivity oj 
a Sodium Chloride Solution. Waurer W. Paumer, Dana VW. 
ATCHLEY, and Ropert F. Lonrs (J. Gen. Physiol., 1921, 3, 801—807), 
—The conductivity of pure gelatin solutions increases with the 
concentration of the solutions and is independent of the hydrogen-ion 
coneentration. The actual specific conductivity is, however, higher 
at that hydrogen-ion concentration when the ionisation is greater, 
When gelatin is added in increasing concentrations to a 0-6%, 
sodium chloride solution, the conductivity of the solution increases 
with each increment at the reaction when the gelatin is highly 
ionised but decreases at the reaction when the gelatin is less ionised, 

8. 8. Z. 


The Conductivity of the Solution of Cupric Ammonium 
Citrate compared with that of Copper Sulphate. I’. Beau Lary 
DE LenaizAn and L. Maury (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 227—229).— 
Comparison of the electrical conductivities of solutions of copper 
sulphate and cupric ammonium citrate containing the same weight 
of copper per litre shows that for the sulphate dissociation is com. 
plete at a dilution of 1 mg. of copper per litre whilst for the citrate 
it is complete at a dilution of 1 gram of copper per litre. The 
ionisation of cupric ammonium citrate, like that of copper sulphate, 
obeys the law of Arrhenius and the cupric ion is free to the same 
degree in the two salts. W. G. 


Electromotive Force of the Iodine-Silver Element and the 
Heat of Formation of Silver Iodide. O. Gertn (Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 287—292).—The heat of formation of 
silver iodide has been redetermined by the #£.1/.F. method with 
the object of explaining the discrepancy between the results of 
Fischer (A., 1912, ii, 536, 1054) and Jones and Hartmann (A, 
1915, ii, 308). It is shown that the discrepancy arises from a 
difference in the silver electrodes used in the two cases and from 
the correction applied to the H.M.F. values. The correction, 
which depends on the presence of I,’ in the potassium iodide solu- 
tions employed, was found in the above-named cases by calculation. 
The present paper indicates how this value may be obtained experi- 
mentally. The experimental measurements of the above-named 
authors have been repeated and confirmed; comparison of the 
silver electrodes used in the two cases shows that the Fischer 
electrode is electrochemically purer. An attempt is made to eliminate 
the above-named correction by using very dilute solutions of 
potassium iodide in the silver—iodine elements and thereby remov- 
ing the disturbing effect of the I,’._ The progressively increasing 
inconstancy of the elements with decreasing potassium iodide con- 
centration makes it impossible to go beyond NV /60. A new method, 
however, gives the desired results. In this, very dilute solutions 
of iodine are obtained without further decreasing the potassium 
iodide concentration. By leading nitrogen (or other indifferent 
gas) over cooled iodine and then into a dilute solution of potassium 
iodide, small concentrations of iodine are obtained which correspond 
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with the partial pressure of the iodine and contain very little I,’. 
Using the corrections thus obtained, the observed H.M.F. values 
of the iodine-silver element were corrected and the true values 
obtained, and from a knowledge of A and dA /dT' the heat of form- 
ation of silver iodide was calculated. The value 15,158 cal. was 
obtained, which, compared with 15,169 cal. (Fischer) and 14,570 
(Jones and Hartmann), points to the greater accuracy of the former 
value. J. FS. 


Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. A. GiNTHER- 
ScuuLzE (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 293—-295).—A criticism 
of Smits’s paper (A., 1920, ii, 579) in which it is shown that the 
statements (i) that commercial aluminium is not coated with a 
thin film of oxide, and (ii) that anodically polarised aluminium has 
no primary oxide layer, are both opposed to all known facts. The 
hypothesis of Smits that in normal circumstances aluminium separ- 
ates electrons only extremely slowly and that this process is greatly 
accelerated by charging with oxygen is shown to be untenable. 
Further, the production of an insulating metal layer in the electro- 
lytic formation in aluminium is also untenable. J. FS. 


Magnetic Properties of the Alkaline-earth Metals in Com- 
bination. Pau Pascat (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 144—146).— 
Further measurements are given in confirmation of previous work 
(A., 1914, ii, 97, 618) showing that the diamagnetism of the alkaline- 
earth metal is additive in combination as salts. W. G. 


New Data in Thermochemistry. WoJctecH SwIieEnTos- 
LAWSKI (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 496—499).—Combining 
his own results (A., 1909, ii, 862, 863, 864; 1910, ii, 187) with those 
of Fajans (A., 1920, ii, 469), the author deduces values for the heat 
of formation of any linking such as (C—X) or (H— X) and shows 
that it may be considered as made up of two parts, one part being 
produced by the atom (C—) or (1—) and the other by the atom 
to which it is linked. Values are calculated for carbon and the 
halogen atoms. It is shown that the heat produced by the atom 
in the formation of a compound X—Y is not always equal to the 
heat produced by it in the formation of the simple molecule X—X. 


W. G. 


The Ratio of the Densities of Liquid and Vapour. WoJcircn 
SwIENTOSLAWSKI (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 499—507.— 
On the basis of the physical con$tants of a number of com- 
pounds as determined by different workers, it is shown that the 
ratio & of the density of the liquid d, to that of the vapour d, 
is a function of the relative temperature t=7'/7', and as a first 
approximation does not depend on the individual properties of the 
liquid. Certain physico-chemical properties of liquids are con- 
sidered in the light of this. W. G. 

A New Constant Characterising the System Vapour-—Liquid. 


Wouctecn Swienrostawski (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 507— 
512; cf. preceding abstract)—The value of & in the equation 
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B=d,2/TlogK, where d, is the density of the liquid and K=d,/d, 
remains practically constant for liquids which are not associated, 
It shows a slight maximum at the point 7'/7'.=0-60 to 0-65 and a 
slight minimum at the point 7'/7’.=0-85 to 0-90. In the case of 
associated liquids, the value of B increases continually with the 
temperature and shows no maximum or minimum. W. G. 


Atomic Volume and Molecular Volume at the Absolute Zero, 
RicHarD Lorenz and W. Herz (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 
267—270).—The authors show that the relationship between the 
molecular volume of a compound and the sum of the atomic volumes, 
in connexion with the energetic considerations of the spatial lattice, 
is best made at the absolute zero. The atomic volumes of the 
alkali metals, the halogens, and their compounds have therefore 
been calculated for this temperature. It is shown that the mole. 
cular volume of the compound is always much greater than the sum 
of the atomic volumes of the constituent atoms. Taking a given 
metal, the contraction is greatest in the case of the fluoride and least 
in the case of the iodide; and for a given halogen the contraction 
is greatest with cesium and least with sodium. The same rule 
applies in the case of the sulphates and the nitrates. The biggest 
contraction calculated is that in the formation of cxsium fluoride, 
which amounts to 60-0°/. J.F.S. 


True Molecular Volume of Liquid Organic Compounds 
and its Dependence on the Structure of the Molecule. Epcar 
Woutiscu (Zeitsch. Elekirochem., 1921, 27, 295—301).—It is shown 
that a comparison of the molecular volumes of organic liquids at 
the boiling point gives in most cases an inaccurate representation 
of the true molecular volumes. More suitable, for investigations 
on the constitutive relationships of the true molecular volumes, is 
the constant 6 of the van der Waals’s equation as calculated from 
the critical pressure and temperature by the equation b,==RT7',/8p,. 
The data, such as the molecular cross-section, obtainable from the 
viscosity coefficient of gaseous substances also furnish a trust- 
worthy relationship between molecular volume and molecular 
structure. The data furnished by the above-named two methods 
are in complete agreement. Molecular refraction is just as unsuited 
as a basis for generalisations on the true molecular volume as is the 
volume at the boiling point. It is shown that in their dependence 
on the constitution of the mglecule the true molecular volume and 
the apparent molecular volume are frequently diametrically opposed. 


Negative Adsorption of Alkali Haloids by Wood Charcoal. 
Atwyn Picxtss (T., 1921, 119, 1278—1280). 


Chemical Reactions in Mixtures of Sols. H. FREUNDLICH 
and ALEXANDER NaTHANSOHN (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 16—19).— 
A number of chemical reactions between similarly charged sols are 
described. These reactions in all probability occur between the 
micelle directly. Sulphur sol prepared by Odin’s method reacts 


ots 
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yith silver sol prepared by the Carey Lea method to form silver 
sulphide sol, whilst arsenic trisulphide sol and silver sol react to 
form a silver-arsenic-sulphur compound the composition of which 
has not been determined. Silver sol and selenium sol react to form 
a sulphur-selenium sol. In the reaction between silver sol and 
sulphur sol a series of colour changes is passed through: brown, 
wine-red, violet, steel-blue, greenish-blue, greenish-brown, and 
finally a pale yellowish-brown. The colour changes are probably 
due, as in the case of the photo-chlorides, to micelle with a varying 
content of silver, sulphur, and sulphide. A similar series of colour 
changes is observed in the reaction between arsenic trisulphide and 
silver sols. J. F.S. 


Flocculation of Colloidal Arsenic Sulphide. Influence of 
the Dilution of the Electrolyte and of the Quantity of Electro- 
lyte. A. Bouraric and M. VurttaumE (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
229232; cf. this vol., ii, 449)—Using a constant quantity of 
dectrolyte and colloid the velocity of flocculation diminishes at 
first as the dilution of the electrolyte increases, but tends towards 
a limit when the dilution of the electrolyte reaches a certain value. 
Thus in comparing the velocities of flocculation by different electro- 
lytes, it is necessary to ensure that in every case the electrolyte is 
sufficiently diluted to realise the limit curve. When the amount 
of electrolyte is varied but the concentration is kept constant, the 


velocity of flocculation increases with the amount of electrolyte 
used. ; W. G. 


Protecting Colloids. X. Saponin as Protecting Colloid. 
I. General Colloid-chemical Investigation on Guaiacum- 
Saponin and Quillaia-Saponin. A. Gursrer, J. HuBER, and 
R. Have (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 19—25)—Saponin solutions 
when submitted to dialysis slowly pass through the parchment wall 
whilst at the same time an inorganic constituent slowly decreases 
in the residue. Ageing experiments show that the more dilute the 
solution, the more stable it is; thus a 1° solution deposits a small, 
flocculent precipitate in three days and is completely coagulated in 
four weeks, whilst a 0-25% solution is very stable. Viscosity 
experiments show that only after long keeping does the solution 
become more viscous, and then only very slightly. Solutions of 
saponin in dilute alcohol are also shown by viscosity measurements 
to be very stable. The viscosity of saponin solutions from 0-25% 
downwards is practically the same, but for stronger solutions the 
viscosity increases with the concentration. Heating a solution of 
saponin and then measuring the viscosity at the same tempera- 
ture shows that the viscosity decreases regularly with increase of 
temperature. Boiling the solution for varying lengths of time up 
to twenty-four hours and then keeping it at 25° and measuring the 
viscosity at this temperature shows a slight decrease of viscosity 
followed by a slight increase with increasing amount of boiling. 
The addition of electrolytes, hydrochloric acid, sodium chloride, 
and sodium hydroxide, of various concentrations, produces no very 
fundamental change in solutions of saponin. J. F.S. 
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Protecting Colloids. X. Saponin as Protecting Colloid, 
II. Colloidal Gold. A. Gursirr, J. Huser, and R. Hap 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 25—27; cf. preceding abstract).—The 
value of saponin as a protecting colloid has been examined in the 
case of gold sols. From previous work it appears that saponin 
should constitute an active protector in the case of suspensoids: 
it is shown in the present work that this is not always the case, 
The great tendency of saponin solutions to foam is the cause of 
the failure, for the colloid contained in the foam is found, after 
a very short interval, to have become entirely irreversible. In 
general, solutions of colloids in the presence of saponin are not 
precipitated by alcohol, but in the present case concentrated 
alcohol precipitates the gold and saponin as a jelly. From the 
various solutions examined it has been possible to obtain precipi. 
tates, some of which are reversible, containing from 2-2°%, to 30-77% 


of gold. J. FS. 


Coagulation of Dispersoid Solutions at the Interfaces oj 
Phases. (Method of Separation into Layers and Method of 
Shaking.) <A. YANEK (Ann. école mines Oural, 1919, 1, 45—58).— 
Two methods were used for coagulating dispersoid solutions at the 
interfaces of two liquid phases: (1) by shaking them with in. 
miscible organic solvents (benzene, chloroform, ethyl ether, and 
carbon disulphide) in sealed test-tubes, and (2) by pouring them 
into a homogeneous transparent mixture of 1 vol. of chloroform, 
3 vols. of water, and 4 vols. of alcohol, or 3 vols. of benzene, 1 vol. 
of water, and 6 vols. of alcohol. In (2) the addition of certain 
dispersoid solutions at once causes the transparent mixture to 
become turbid like an emulsion. The degree of dispersion of the 
latter then gradually diminishes, until finally the homogeneous 
mixture separates into two layers, at the interface of which the 
dispersoid phase is deposited as a thin film or in the form of fine 
flakes. It is found that negative dispersoid solutions of auric 
sulphide (obtained by passing hydrogen sulphide into a solution 
of auric chloride), zinc sulphide (obtained by passing hydrogen 
sulphide into a suspension of zinc hydroxide), and cupric sulphide 
(similarly obtained from a suspension of the precipitate produced 
by ammonium hydroxide in a solution of cupric sulphate) quickly 
and completely coagulate by both methods. The negative dis- 
persoid solution of gold (obtained by reducing auric chloride with 
phenylhydrazine) coagulates but slowly when shaken with benzene, 
and still more slowly when shaken with ethyl ether, but quickly 
and completely when shaken with carbon disulphide or chloro- 
form, and by the second method. The positive dispersoid solutions 
of ferric hydroxide (obtained by slowly heating a solution of ferric 
chloride hexahydrate to 80°) and aluminium hydroxide do not 
coagulate by either method. The second method was also applied 
to mixtures of mutually precipitating dispersoid solutions of gold 
(obtained by precipitating auric chloride with tannin) and ferric 
hydroxide. 

It was found that there is an inverse ratio between the length 
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of time these mixtures are capable of existing and the degree of 
completeness of coagulation (this degree being measured by the 
ratio of the amount of coagulum to the total amount of the dis- 
persoid phase) and also an inverse ratio between the completeness 
of coagulation and the length of time required to complete the 
process. Hence there is a direct ratio between the “ life” of these 
mixtures and the duration of the coagulation process. The 
“longevities ’’ of these mixtures and the velocities of coagulation 
are given in tables. The coagulation by the second, and probably 
also by the first, method is fractional. When a washed finger is 
immersed in the dispersoid solution of ferric hydroxide the latter 
behaves like a negative dispersoid solution both in (1) (shaken 
with chloroform) and (2). The same takes place when (1) is 
carried out not in sealed tubes, but in tubes closed with a 
washed finger. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Flame as Example of a Stationary Dispersoid System. 
P. P. von WEIMARN (Ann. école mines Oural, 1919, 1, Part 2, 5—6). 
—A flame represents a “stationary’’ not “stable” dispersoid 
system because in a stable system the particles do not change, 
whilst in a flame they constantly disappear, but are constantly 
renewed. The deposition of soot is likened to the coagulation of 
colloidal flakes, both being due to a concentration of particles 
exceeding the concentration which corresponds with the stationary 
state. The luminosity of a flame is most probably a function of 
the degree of dispersion of the dispersoid part of the stationary 


system. Whether the maximum of the former corresponds with 


the maximum of the latter is an experimental problem. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Equilibrium, Hydrofluoric Acid-Sulphuric Acid- 
Fluorosulphonic Acid. WictiurELM TrausBe and Emu. RevuBKE 
(Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1618—1626)—In previous communications 
(A., 1913, ii, 947; 1919, ii, 364) the unexpected stability of fluoro- 
sulphonic acid in the presence of water has been emphasised. It 
is now shown that equilibrium exists between sulphuric and hydro- 
fluoric acids on the one hand and fluorosulphonic acid and water 
on the other in not too dilute aqueous solution. Reaction can only 
be partly represented by the scheme H,SO,+-HF == H-SO,F +H,0; 
a fuller account of the causes of the discrepancies is promised for a 
subsequent communication. 

The formation of fluorosulphonic acid from hydrofluoric acid 
(62%) and sulphuric acid (94°,) is readily demonstrated by treating 
the mixed acids with an excess of barium hydroxide, filtering, and 
treating the filtrate with acetic acid and nitron acetate, whereupon 
— fluorosulphonate, pale green needles, m. p. 225°, is precipi- 
tated. 

The rate of decomposition of fluorosulphonic acid by water is 
estimated by agitation of a solution of the acid in nitrobenzene with 
water, filtration of aliquot portions of the solution after definite 
intervals of time, and precipitation of barium fluoride and sulphate 
in the alkaline filtrate; after removal of the precipitate, the filtrate 

20** 
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is acidified with hydrochloric acid and boiled, and the barium 
sulphate which is thereby precipitated is weighed. The total acid 
present in the solution is simultaneously estimated. Under these 
conditions and at atmospheric temperature, fluorosulphonic acid is 
found to be completely but very slowly hydrolysed. In this 1 
manner, it is only possible to work with small concentrations. In 
order to obtain more concentrated solutions and to avoid loss of 
hydrogen fluoride due to the heat evolved by mixing the com. § ' 
ponents, fluorosulphonic acid, cooled to —20°, is very cautiously per 
treated with similarly cooled ice; in these circumstances complete § ™ 
hydrolysis is avoided and the establishment of an equilibrium is § P" 
definitely proved. pel 

The course of the reaction can also be followed by titration with key 
alkali since the formation of fluorosulphonic acid in accordance § *! 
with the scheme H,SO,-+-HF=H-SO,F+H,0 takes place with § Ye! 
diminution of the acid titre. H. W. ae 


Simultaneous Reactions of the Same Probability. F. E. C. § jon 
ScHEFFER (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 477—487).—When a reaction § salt 
is effected in n degrees and for each degree the transformation § vel 
affects identical atoms or groups of atoms in identical conditions, Jj P,: 
the concentrations of the original substance and of the products § yer 
of transformation successively formed are to one another as the § of : 
terms of a binomial series of the nth degree. The product of the § hyc 
concentrations of the initial and final substances is equal to the § tio 
product of the concentrations of the intermediate substances. ( 


W. G. 


The Nitration of the Phenyl Carbonates. (MLLE) J. M. A. § 199 
HoEFLAKE (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 488—518).—The ternary § an 
melting-point diagram of the three isomeric nitrophenyl carbonates J me 
is given, and it is shown that in the presence of a trace of alkali as dey 
a catalyst an equilibrium is set up in the molten material con- § for 
forming to the equation 2-0: p == 0:0--p: p, the letters indicating J wa: 
the positions of the nitro-groups. Based on the ternary diagram § the 
and a binary curve of fusion for the 0: 0- and p: p-isomerides, the § Th 
author has devised a method of analysis of the products of nitration § dic. 
of phenyl carbonate. From the results obtained it is shown that § hor 
this reaction satisfies, as a first approximation, Scheffer’s formula § fol] 
(preceding abstract). It follows that the two phenyl groups in the § ma 
carbonate do not influence the reactions of one another. This was J ste; 
confirmed by a study of the nitration of the mononitropheny! § on 


carbonates. W. G. on 
Studies on Hypophosphorous Acid. III. Its Reaction eth 
with Mercuric Chloride. Atec Duncan Mircnett (T., 1921, a 


119, 1266—1277). 


Mutual Reaction of Oxalic Acid and Iodic Acid. III. J mo 
Influence of Bright Sunlight. Grorces Lemoine (Compt. J for 
rend., 1921, 173, 192—197; cf. this vol., ii, 100, 500).—Sun- J gen 
light accelerates the interaction of oxalic and iodic acids. For | cat 
a given temperature the time of half decomposition in sunlight | lea 
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is only about 0-4 times that in darkness. The same velocity of de- 
composition is obtained in sunlight at a temperature 7° lower than 
that in darkness. W. G. 


The Réle of the Activity Coefficient of the Hydrogen-ion 
in the Hydrolysis of Gelatin. Joun H. Norrurop (J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1921, 3, 715—-743).—When the hydrogen-ion concentration 
is kept constant, the hydrolysis of gelatin proceeds during the first 
part of the reaction according to the formula of a unimolecular 
reaction. This is most probably due to the fact that the simpler 
products of decomposition are more resistant to hydrolysis than 
gelatin itself. When, however, the hydrogen-ion concentration is not 
kept constant, the amount of hydrolysis in certain ranges of acidity 
is proportional to the square root of the time (Schiitz’s rule). The 
velocity of hydrolysis is independent of the gelatin concentration and 
is a function of the hydrogen-ion concentration, but not of the total 
amount of acid present. It is directly proportional to the hydrogen- 
ion concentration as determined by the hydrogen electrode. Neutral 
salts which increase the hydrogen-ion concentration also increase the 
velocity of hydrolysis to approximately the same extent. Between 
P,2 and P,,10 the velocity of hydrolysis is almost constant and is 
very much greater than would be expected from the concentration 
of the respective ions. In strongly alkaline solutions the rate of 


hydrolysis is directly proportional to the hydroxyl-ion concentra- 
tion. 8.8. Z. 


Catalytic Reduction of Ethylene to Ethane. DokotTuy 
Murre, Patmer and Wiiit1aAmM Grorce Patmer (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1921, [A], 99, 402—412).—The rate of combination of hydrogen 
and ethylene in the presence of finely divided nickel has been 
measured at temperatures from 73° to 119°. The catalyst was 
deposited on clay balls which were caused to roll backwards and 
forwards in the reaction mixture. The method of measurement 
was static, the rate of reaction being deduced from the rate at which 
the gas mixture had to be added to keep the pressure constant. 
The curves showing the change of reaction velocity with time in- 
dicate an induction period, varying from a few seconds to three 
hours, during which there is practically no reduction. This is 
followed by a very rapid increase in reaction velocity to a sharp 
maximum, and finally the velocity falls away rapidly to a nearly 
steady value. The shape of the velocity—time curves is explained 
on the following hypothesis. Hydrogen is selectively adsorbed 
on nickel from mixtures of all the compositions studied whilst 
ethylene is adsorbed only after activation (chiefly by thermal 
contact with a molecule undergoing hydrogenation). On bringing 
the gas mixture into contact with the nickel, this becomes at once 
covered almost completely with hydrogen, only a few ethylene 
molecules being present in the adsorption layer; reaction with the 
formation of ethane takes place with these and the adsorbed hydro- 
gen. The heat liberated in the hydrogenation is at once communi- 
cated to the molecules surrounding the hydrogenated molecule, 
leading to volatilisation of hydrogen and activation followed by 

20**—2 
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condensation of ethylene. The relative amounts of hydrogen and 
ethylene adhering to the surface of the catalyst thus change rapidly, 
once a number of centres of reaction have developed. The in. 
duction period is reduced in a very marked way either by increase 
of the ethylene content in the gas mixture or by increase in tempera. 
ture, whilst the rate of reaction after the maximum has been passed 
is only very slightly affected by temperature. J.F.S. 


The Influencing of Catalysts and Specifically Active 
Catalysts. E. Aspen (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1407—1409).—A criticism 
of some of the theories advanced by Rosenmund and Zetzsche (this 
vol., ii, 320, 392, 393). H.W 


Catalytic Activity of Copper. II. Wii.iAm Grorce PALME 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 412—425; cf. A., 1920, ii, 609).— 
A continuation of previous work. In the present work the activity 
of copper, prepared at temperatures from 251° to 156°, on the 
decomposition of anhydrous ethyl alcohol and isopropyl alcohol 
containing 12% of water has been investigated. The copper 
catalyst was prepared by the reduction of copper oxide by carbon 
monoxide and by the vapour of methyl alcohol respectively. The 
results show that the activity of the catalyst does not necessarily 
increase continuously as the temperature of preparation from the 
oxide is lowered. The order of activity of the catalyst, reduced at 
various temperatures, is (a2) carbon monoxide reduction, 215°, 229’, 
194°, 243°; (6) methyl alcohol reduction, 251°, 225°, 217°. This 
result conflicts with the view that the real catalytic agent is an 
oxide of copper dissolved in reduced copper, but it can be readily 
reconciled with the hypothesis previously advanced (loc. cit.), 
namely, that the metallic copper produced by the reduction of 
cuprous oxide is the active agent. J. FS. 

Relation between the Occlusive Power of Palladium for 
Hydrogen and its Activity for Catalytic Hydrogenation. 
Epwarp BraprorpD Maxtep (T., 1921, 119, 1280—1284). 


The Velocity of Reaction in Hydrogenations by Platinum 
Black. G. Vavon (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 360—362).—From a 
study of the velocity of hydrogenation of various mixtures of two 
substances it is shown that the part played by the solvent is im- 
portant and that the rapidity with which the substance formed is 
removed from the catalyst has an important influence on the 
velocity of reaction. W. G. 


Variations Produced by Stabilisers in the Catalytic Power 
of Electrosols of Platinum. A. pre Grecorto RocasoLano 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 234—236; cf. this vol., ii, 498).—In 
continuation of previous work (loc. cit.) it is shown that the presence 
of stabilisers causes a diminution in the catalytic power of electrosols 
of platinum. In the case of sodium protalbate, however, when 
the amount of stabiliser added was increased a point was reached 
at which the catalytic power also increased, but this was really a 
secondary effect duc to the strongly alkaline reaction of this 
stabiliser. W. G. 
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Stability Relationships of Platinum-Organo-Sols. Jons. 
LINDEMAN and THr SveDBERG (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 1—16; 
ef. A., 1907, ii, 585; 1908, ii, 364).—The stability and size of the 
particles of platinum sols in ethyl ether, ethyl alcohol, and mixtures 
of the two have been investigated. It is shown that platinum 
amicrons may be gilded when the dispersion medium is ethyl 
alcohol or a mixture of ethyl alcohol and ethyl ether. The average 
radius of the amicrons can then be determined if the radius of 
the gilded particles is ascertained by sedimentation. Should the 
dispersion medium contain ether, the sedimentation must be carried 
out in closed vessels, for the evaporation of the ether hinders the 
process. The stability relations of the platinum sols in ether-— 
alcohol mixtures have been examined by experiments on the size of 
the particles and by observations on the coagulation temperature. 
It is shown that these sols are never quite stable, but always tend, 
generally spontaneously, to complete coagulation. The age of 
these sols is determinative of their characteristics. The tempera- 
ture, platinum concentration, and ether concentration appear to 
influence independently of one another the migration of the 
particles, in the sense that the velocity increases when one or more 
of these factors increases. The conception “ Critical Tempera- 
ture’ of such a sol cannot be maintained in its original form, since 
it gives no upper temperature limit for the existence of the sols. 
The coagulation temperature depends much more on the velocity 
with which the temperature of a sol must be raised. It is preferable, 
therefore, to speak of the “ critical curve ” of a sol. J. F.S. 

The Energetic Foundations of the Atomic Theory. G. 
Ursain (Bull. Soc. chim. Bely., 1921, 30, 185).—A lecture delivered 
before the Belgian Chemical Society on June 26th, 1921. 
A.A. E. 

Periodic Table. A Modification more in accord with 
Atomic Structure. Ivan D. Marcary (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vil], 
42, 287—-288).-—The inert gases of the helium group are placed at 
the end of the series instead of at the beginning. J. R. P. 

Latent Polarities of Atoms and Mechanism of Reaction, 


with Special Reference to Carbonyl Compounds. ArtnuR 


LapwortiH (Jem. Manchester Phil. Soc., 1920, 64, (iii), 1—16).— 
A group such as NH, which tends to lower the acidity of a mole- 
cule is called ** basylous”’; one such as CH,°CO, which has the 
opposite effect, is called “ acylous.” The groups NH,, NHAIk, 
ete., are basylous, but almost invariably exhibit negative polarity 
when attached to carbon; H is basylous and usually positive ; 
CO, SO,H, and NO, are strongly acylous and usually positive ; 
whilst OH, OAlk, etc., are acylous and negative. Halogens are 
acylous and normally negative, but positive when contrasted 
with OH or NH,. Compounds containing positive acylous groups 
yield acids by union with negative hydroxyl (for example, CH,*CQ), 
and those with negative basylous groups (for example, NH,) yield 


bases with positive hydrogen (or H-+H,O). Atoms in reactive 
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molecules may be labelled with + or — signs, although these are 
not intended to denote electrical charges, but merely indicate 
the relative polar characters which the two atoms seem to display 
at the instant of chemical change. Thus, the addition of electro. 
lytes to the carbonyl group invariably proceeds as if the carbon 
atom were more positive than the oxygen atom, and selected the 
negative ion : 


+- =~ +: 
>C:0+CN-H --»> >C(CN)—OH. 

The aldol reaction, in which compounds containing the groups 
>CH-CO—, >CH: N O,, >CH-CN, etc., replace HCN above, 
suggests an enhanced positive polar character of the hydrogen atom 
relative to the carbon atom on which it is situated; this is indicated 
as follows : 

ii 

>c—C=0 

-~ -_ = 
Evidence for the existence of latent polarisation in the two carbon 
atoms is adduced. The carbonyl group, therefore, tends to develop 
alternate — and -+ polarities in a chain of atoms. The order of 
alternating latent polarities is determined by the oxygen atom or 
atoms; in nitriles by the nitrogen atom. The “ key-atom” is 
indicated by the addition of a dot to the sign of polarity : 


C—C—C=0 C—~C—N=0, 

+--+ - +--+ = 

—C—8=0, C—C—C=N 
t + 


a _ _— 


Bivalent oxygen and tervalent nitrogen (negative) are much more 
effective in producing such alternations of polarity than halogens, 
and the influence of the oxygen is usually greater than that of the 
nitrogen. A perceptible influence of the opposite kind seems to 
be exercised by hydrogen; carbon and quinquevalent nitrogen 
appear to be nearly indifferent. The extension of the influence 
of the key-atoms over a long range requires for its fullest display 
the presence of double bonds, usually in conjugated positions. The 
above rule is called the “ principle of induced alternate polarities.” 
Markownikoff’s rule is readily explained : 


= « . . Xx 
X,.¥,+C=C—X —> ¥,-c-c<* 
“ s cm -~ + si 
— - a 
X,.¥,+0=C-Y¥ —> X,—C—C<ys 
_ 4 _ 
+ 


Heterogeneous arrangements arise when two isodynamic phases of 
the molecule can be induced by different key-atoms : 


is —_- H (s) H-C<O._ yg 


reo 


- ~*~ © ww ht he ct 
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In homogeneous arrangements the effect is the same no matter 
which of the oxygen or hydrogen atoms is regarded as the key- 
atom (for example, acetic acid; ethyl acetoacetate) : 

H+, = 

aT + 
+H—6=C<0_ og 

H+ - + 

Halogens in the «-position behave as positive, those in the 
3-position as negative, groups. The relative acidities of the three 
isomeric cresols is explained. The principle of induced alternate 
polarities is considered in conjunction with free, partial, and latent 
valencies, and conjugation. Reference must be made to the 
original for schemes of reaction illustrating the application of these 
principles. J. R. P. 


The Conjugation of Partial Valencies. Rosprert ROBINSON 
(Mem. Manchester Phil. Soc., 1920, 64, (4), 1—14).—The hypo- 
thesis previously described (T., 1916, 109, 1029, 1039; 1917, 111, 
958; 1918, 1413, 639; 1919, 115, 943) is applied to various types 
of chemical reactions of carbon compounds. J. R. P. 


Universality of any Given State as a Consequence of the 
Fundamental Law of Energetics. P. P. von Wermarn (Ann. 
école mines Oural Institute, 1919, 1, Part 2, 1—3).—Accepting 
Ostwald’s view that matter is merely a spatial aggregation of 
different varieties of energy, and in view of the fundamental law 
that these varieties are mutually convertible, the author draws 
the conclusion that it ought to be possible to convert the chemical 
elements into one another, the problem reducing itself to finding 
the conditions for realisation of any given state. Thus, under 
the sodium state all elements should change to sodium; under the 
gold state they should change to gold, ete. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A Rotary Burner. W. von HEyYGENDORFF (Zeitsch. angew. 
Chem., 1921, 34, 359—360; cf. Lockemann, this vol., ii, 447).— 
The burner consists of a hollow drum mounted on the leading-in 
tube for the gas as a pivot. The top surface of the drum is pro- 
vided with six holes closed by screw plugs and arranged spirally. 
According to the size and shape of the vessel to be heated, any 
number of these plugs are replaced by bunsen or other suitable 
burners. The lower half of the drum is filled with glycerol, which 
acts as a liquid seal during the rotation, which is effected by means 
of a small motor and a driving wheel, affixed to the lower stem of 
the drum. A. R. P. 
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Inorganie Chemistry. 


New Revision of the Density of Oxygen Gas. E. Morrs 
and F. Gonzauez (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 355—358).—The 
oxygen used was prepared from potassium permanganate, potass- 
ium chlorate, mercuric oxide, or silver oxide, or electrolytically; 
and the mean of forty-five determinations gave the value 1I- 42889 
as the density of oxygen at 0° and 760 mm. W. G. 


The System, Bromine-Tellurium. The Nature of Tellurium 
Sub-bromide. A. Damiens (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 300— 
303).—Using the physico-chemical methods previously applied to 
the system, iodine—tellurium (this vol., ii, 110, 257), it is shown 
that tellurium sub-bromide, TeBr,, exists in the gaseous state, 
but is unstable in the solid state. It is an endothermic substance 
starting from tellurium and its tetrabromide. W. G. 


Apparatus for the Preparation of Small Quantities of 
Pure Nitrogen or Carbon Monoxide. H. P. Waran (Phil. 
Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 246—249).—-An arrangement is described 
for dropping one liquid into another for the generation of a gas. 
Nitrogen is prepared by dropping bromine w rater into ammonia, 
and carbon monoxide by dropping formic acid into concentrated 
sulphuric acid, both gases being dried by phosphoric oxide. 


J. R. P. 


The Réle of Gaseous Impurities in the Catalytic Oxidation 
of Ammonia. Evaine Decarribre (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
148—151; cf. this vol., ii, 503).—Acetylene in small amounts in 
the gaseous mixture causes a slight rise in the yield during the 
first few minutes in the catalytic oxidation of ammonia, but this 
is speedily followed by a drop in the yield. This drop in the yield 
is proportional to the absolute amount of the impurity which 
has passed rather than to its actual proportion, and continues 
even when the proportion passing is decreased or removed. The 
presence of hydrogen sulphide along with the acetylene in the 
proportion of 1:9 by volume apparently neutralises the influence 
of the acetylene alone. The initial rise is obtained, but there is no 
appreciable diminution in the yield. W. G. 


Glow of Phosphorus. Periodic Luminosity, and Action of 
Inhibiting Substances. Lorp Rayuerian (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1921, [A], 99, 372—384).—The intermittent or periodic luminosity 
observed in a gas space when the last traces of oxygen are being 
removed by means of phosphorus, or when air is allowed slowly to 
leak into an exhausted vessel containing phosphorus, has been 
investigated. It is shown that this effect, as ordinarily observed, 
requires the presence of water vapour. Moderate drying, for 
example by sulphuric acid, makes the glow perfectly steady. Water 
vapour has therefore the power of inhibiting the combination of 
phosphorus vapour and oxygen within certain limits. When the 
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composition of the mixture becomes favourable beyond those 
limits, a wave of combustion is propagated. Other substances are 
known to inhibit the glow of phosphorus, and some of these can 
be used to exhibit the above-named phenomena in a far more 
striking form than water. Among the substances examined are 
camphor, pear oil (mainly amyl acetate), turpentine, ammonia, oils 
of aniseed, lavender, peppermint, eucalyptus, and cinnamon, 
nitrobenzene, buty! alcohol, amyl nitrite, and oil of bitter almonds. 
Of these, camphor, ammonia, and pear oil are the most effective, 
and experiments with them are described in detail. It is shown 
that the propagation of the waves of combustion cannot be attri- 
buted to the rise of temperature of one layer igniting the next 
layer, for the rise of temperature is too small. An alternative 
hypothesis of the propagation is proposed, which assumes that it 
depends on the provision of nuclei, as in the propagation of crystal- 
lisation through a supercooled liquid. On the basis of this hypo- 
thesis, the action of inhibitors (negative catalysts) is considered and 
explained. J. FS. 


The Fixation of Carbon Monoxide Diluted and Carried 
Along by a Current of Air. Derscrez, GUILLEMARD, and 
HEMMERDINGER (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 186—188).—The only 
satisfactory reagent found by the authors consisted of 70 grams 
of iodic anhydride, 18 c.c. of sulphuric acid (d 1-817), and 85 grams of 
granulated pumice. This mixture oxidised the whole of the carbon 
monoxide at a concentration of 8 parts per 1000 of air, the mixture 
passing at the rate of 7 litres per minute at a temperature of 35°. 


W. G. 


Action of Sodium Amalgam on Carbon Tetrachloride. 
Bruno FeTKENHEUER (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 281— 
282).—On warming carbon tetrachloride with 1° sodium amalgam 
a vigorous reaction sets in, which, investigation shows, is to be 
represented by the equation 4Na+-CCl,=4NaCl-+-C. ‘The reaction 
is quantitative, and after the initial heating completes itself 
quantitatively without further heating. J. F.S. 


Formation of Twins in the Surface Layers of Metals during 
Cold Working. Rupo.tr Vocet (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 
117, 271—280).—It is shown that during the polishing or shearing 
of plastic metals and alloys, the surface is changed to a definite 
depth, a fact which must be taken into account when investigating 
the characteristic structure of metals. It is shown that on etching 
a section the appearance of a twin-hatching is not the characteristic 
of the unworked metal, but the property of a thin surface layer 
which has been subjected to a cold local working, and on warming 
the material, undergoes a recrystallisation and disappears. The 
formation of the twins is explained as follows: the particles of the 
polishing material cut furrows in the surface of the metal and 
the material thus removed is pushed to either side, where it is not 
in equilibrium with the general orientation of the mass, and therefore 
a recrystallisation occurs. J. FS. 
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tal Structure of Silver Haloids. R. B. Witsry (Phil, 
Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 262—263)—tThe crystal structures of silver 
chloride, bromide, and iodide were determined by the powder 
method. Silver chloride and bromide each gave the pattern of a 
simple cube of sides 2-78 A.U. and 2-89 A.U., respectively. The 
density of the elementary cube shows that one atom is associated 
with each point of the cubic lattice. Silver iodide gave the diffrac. 
tion pattern of the diamond lattice, in which each side of the 
elementary cube was 6-53 A.U.; one atom is to be ascribed to each 
point in the structure. Each iodine atom is at the centre of a 
tetrahedron the corners of which are occupied by four silver atoms, 
and each silver atom is surrounded by four iodine atoms in the 
same manner, the distance apart of the nearest atomic centres 
being 2-83 A.U. The precipitated haloids were used; the floccu- 
lent precipitates are thus shown to be crystalline. Powdered 


fused silver bromide gave the same pattern as the precipitated 
salt. J. R. P. 


The Highest Oxides of Calcium and Barium. WILHELy 
TRAUBE and WALTER Scuvuze (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1626—1644)— 
The formation of yellow products by the treatment of alkaline. 
earth peroxides with hydrogen peroxide has been fairly frequently 
recorded in the literature, but the substances have not hitherto been 
subjected to an extended examination. Evidence is now brought 
forward which points to the existence of tetroxides of calcium and 
barium, the former of which is considerably the more stable. 

The preparation of the calcium compound is usually effected 
by gently warming calcium peroxide octahydrate with five to six 
times its quantity of pure hydrogen peroxide (30°) until a vigorous 
evolution of oxygen occurs; the product is removed from the 
source of heat until the evolution of gas subsides and the warming 
and cooling are repeated until practically no more gas is evolved. 
The precipitate is washed successively with water, alcohol, and 
ether and dried. The preparations have a bright yellow colour 
and can be heated at 130° without change in this or other property. 
They all show the property of dissolving in acid with a more or 
less brisk evolution of gas and the natural production of hydrogen 
peroxide; the gas consists of oxygen mixed with small amounts 
of carbon dioxide. The quantity of the former in the best pre- 
parations amounts to 2-7% of the weight of the substance. The 
evolution of oxygen is a primary action and not dependent on the 
decomposition of liberated hydrogen peroxide, since it occurs under 
conditions which do not cause evolution of gas from calcium per- 
oxide octahydrate if it has not assumed a yellow colour. The 
evolved oxygen is inactive, since bromine is not liberated when 
the evolution takes place in an acidified solution of potassium 
bromide and iodine is only slightly displaced from acidified potass- 
ium iodide solution. The only known types of substance which 
evolve inactive oxygen are the oxyhydroxides, for example, 
(KOH),O,, and the tetroxides, for example, K,0,. The stability 
of the present substance towards heat excludes the first method 
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P. hil. § of formulation, so that it is to be regarded as calcium tetroxide, 
silver ff (a0,; as judged by the amount of oxygen evolved, this substance 
wder js present to the maximum extent of 8-7 in the various prepar- 
of a Bations. A typical specimen contained calcium tetroxide (5-96%), 
The § calcium peroxide (88-38%), calcium carbonate (1-98), calcium 
lated B hydroxide (2-87%), water (0-66%). 

frac- § The formation of calcium tetroxide occurs, but to a nas age | 
the Bless extent, when calcium peroxide octahydrate is treated wit 
each § water alone at 100°, its production depending on the reaction 
of a (a0, +2H,O0 == Ca(OH),+H,0,. Its presence also accounts for 
oms, § the faint yellow coloration of specimens of calcium peroxide octa- 
the § hydrate which have been dried at 100° or in a vacuum at 0°; an 


almost colourless substance can be secured only when desiccation 
is effected at 0° in a non-exhausted desiccator over sulphuric acid, 


ccu- : 
ered § and it is remarkable that such specimens are not transformed into 
ited @ the tetroxide by treatment with hydrogen peroxide. 

D Barium tetroxide is much less stable than the calcium com- 


pound. The substance, BaO,,H,O,, can only be preserved (and 
even then not for extended periods) at temperatures below 0°. 
At the atmospheric temperature it speedily becomes yellow owing 
to formation of the tetroxide, and the colour increases in intensity 


itly § during twenty-four to thirty-six hours, after which it disappears 
een # almost completely within four or five days, reaction proceeding 
ght § according to the scheme 2Ba0,,H,0,—2Ba0,,H,0+0,. The pro- 
and ff cess occurs much more rapidly at 50—60°. If the highly coloured 


preparations are dissolved in acid, inactive oxygen is evolved, 
the amount of which corresponds with the presence of about 8°% 
of barium tetroxide in the best preparations. The faintly coloured 
final products can be heated at 100° without losing the last traces 
of colour, which loss, however, occurs at a higher temperature 
with formation of anhydrous barium peroxide. The impossibility 
of isolating purer specimens of barium and calcium tetroxide by the 
present method is caused by the ready decomposability of the 
products in the presence of water. 

The formation of the tetroxides also takes place when the per- 
oxides, either moistened with hydrogen peroxide or in the form of 
their hydrates, are exposed to ultra-violet rays. H. W. 


The Preparation of Calcium Carbide from Calcium 
Ammonium and Acetylene. L. Hackspimi and E. BoroLrsEn 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 151—153).—The method of preparing 
calcium carbide by the action of acetylene on calcium ammonium, 
the product being subsequently heated to 150°, as described by 
Moissan (Compt. rend., 1898, 127, 911), does not give pure calcium 
carbide. The product when decomposed by water gave a gas 
containing 25°, of hydrogen and 4° of ammonia, or when heated 


m 
gs. § from 150—500° gave a gas containing 5% of ammonia, 20% of 
h @ acetylene, and 75%, of hydrogen. W. G. 


Crystalline Characters of Calcium Carbide. C. H. WARREN 
(Amer. J. Sci., 1921, [v], 3, 120—128).—Calcium carbide reveals 
cleavage surfaces, the cleavages being nearly equal, and parallel 
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to three directions at tight angles to one another. The examin. 
ation of cleavage fragments indicates that the carbide contains 
thin lamellze which are either parallel, or inclined at 45°, to the 
cleavage edges. The whole structure of calcium carbide is very 
complex. It is considered to be of orthorhombic symmetry with 
a polysynthetic twinning parallel to the diagonals at 45° to the 
pinacoids (pseudo-duodecahedral). The twinning is mimetic, causing 
the carbide to appear pseudo-cubic geometrically, and pseudo. 
tetragonal optically. W. J. W. 


Reaction of Calcium Phosphate with Sodium Carbonate 
and Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. Jon. PInnow (Zeitsch, 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 309—319).—The reaction between calcium 
phosphate and sodium carbonate and sodium hydrogen carbonate 
respectively has been examined quantitatively at 100°. It is 
shown that the reactions between calcium hydrogen phosphate 
(¢ ‘aH PO,,2H, O) with sodium carbonate and disodium hydrogen 
phosphate in the presence of a suflicient excess of base proceed 
further than the formation of normal sodium phosphate when 
carbon dioxide is removed by passing a brisk stream of steam 
through the mixture. In this case, a quaternary phosphate appears 
in the solid phase. The quantity of carbon dioxide expelled 
increases, in general, with the dilution in consequence of the 
increased hydrolysis of the sodium carbonate. From the com- 
position of the solutions it is shown that with a constant relation. 
ship between the components of the reaction the normal sodium 
phosphate content of the solid phase increases with increasing 
concentration, and also a portion of the sodium salt may be re- 
moved by washing the solid phase. It would therefore seem to 
be impossible to prepare normal calcium phosphate and calcium 
hydrogen phosphate free from sodium in the presence of sodium 
salts. The phosphoric acid content of the solid phase and the 
solution influence only indirectly the carbonic acid content of 
the solution and solid phase. The phosphoric acid content of 
the solid phase varies between very narrow limits and does not 
fall below 30° after repeated treatments with saturated sodium 
carbonate solution, and the calcium carbonate content never 
exceeds 22°,. A complete separation of phosphoric acid and 
calcium by boiling with sodium carbonate solution is therefore 
impossible. J.F.S 


The Metallurgy of Zinc. Lemarcuanps (fev. Metall., 1920, 
17, 803—811. See also A., 1920, ii, 313).—Experimental investiga- 
tions of the action of carbon on zine oxide in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen, the action of carbon monoxide on zinc, and the action of 
carbon monoxide on zinc oxide lead to the following conclusions : 
(1) Zine oxide is reduced by carbon and by carbon monoxide 
simultaneously. (2) The reduction of zine oxide by carbon begins 
at temperatures which depend on the rate of heating, being lower 
for rapid heating. (3) The temperature of reduction of zine oxide 
by carbon is governed by the reaction velocity of the heterogeneous 
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system (ZnO-+-C), that is by the rate at which the two substances 
can diffuse and thus come into contact with each other. (4) The 
temperature of reduction of zine oxide by carbon is much lower than 
has been previously believed, as low as 762°. (5) The reaction 
Zn0+-C=Zn-+CoO is reversible. It proceeds from left to right at 
600°, but only at much higher temperatures is the reverse reaction 
noted. (6) Zine oxide is reduced by carbon monoxide much more 
easily than has previously been believed, even at temperatures as 
low as 350—400°. (7) Values calculated on the basis of the energy 
liberated in the formation of these substances agree well with those 
found experimentally. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The so-called Action of Water on Lead. Jonn C. THRESH 
(Analyst, 1921, 46, 270—279).—Water itself has no action on lead 
and merely acts as an inert medium by means of which foreign 
substances dissolved in it may act on the metal. Dissolved oxygen 
combines with the lead to form a soluble oxide or hydroxide, which 
remains in solution (up to saturation) unless other substances 
capable of combining with it are present. This solution is of a 
colloidal nature, and of such a coarse degree of dispersion or so liable 
to adsorption that it will not pass through a Pasteur filter and may 
even be removed by a filter-paper of fine texture. In the presence 
of acids yielding soluble lead salts, such salts are formed and remain 
in solution, but with acids yielding insoluble salts a precipitate is 
formed which may be deposited on the metal in such a way as to 
prevent further action. Any soluble salts present in the water may 
also act on the lead hydroxide. The whole subject is dealt with 
under the following headings: Effect of filtration on lead in water ; 
factors affecting the colorimetric estimation of lead; influence of 
heat and agitation on the solution of lead; influence of surface 
area; action of distilled water; rate of utilisation of oxygen; 
effect of carbon dioxide; influence of carbonates. In the colori- 
metric estimation of lead by means of hydrogen sulphide, the best 
results are obtained in acetic acid solution, especially with acetic 
acid containing gelatin. W. P.S. 


The Interpenetration of Solids. H. Weiss and P. Larirre 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 146—148).—In continuation of previous 
work (A., 1920, ii, 545) it is shown that in the interpenetration of 
zine and copper there is no discontinuity for the penetration of 
zine into copper at the melting point of zinc. This result is con- 
firmed by experiments with tin and copper, and mercury and 
copper. Penetration occurs at temperatures considerably below 
the melting point of either of the metals if sufficient time is given. 

There is very appreciable penetration of zinc or tin into copper 
at 100° during one month. Experiments, at temperatures in each 
case slightly below the minimum melting point for the couple, on 
couples with copper as one metal and a large range of metals for 
the other, gave a positive result in every case except when aluminium 
was the second metal, and even in this case lack of penetration was 
probably due to lack of contact between the two metals. W. G. 
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Sodium Cuprite. Ericn Miiier [with (Fri) Ise Ervysr] 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 371—373).— Both cupric hydroxide 
and oxide, when shaken with strong solutions of sodium hydr. 
oxide, dissolve to an amount depending on the concentration of 
the alkali. The maximum solubility is reached at about 15°8N. 
sodium hydroxide and is about 0°4 mole of copper per litre in 
the case of the hydroxide and 0°05 mole in the case of the black 
oxide. On increasing the concentration of the alkali, the solubility 
suddenly falls in both cases to the same figure, and in 18 -solutions 
there is practically no copper in solution. In solutions of lower con. 
centration than 15N, the stable solid phase is black cupric oxide, 
whilst with solutions of higher concentration it is sodium cuprite, 
which appears as a blue precipitate similar in appearance to cupric 
hydroxide, which, however, on warming the solution in which it is 
produced and again allowing to cool, crystallises. The crystals 
cannot be washed free from excess of alkali as they decompose into 
the black oxide in contact with an excess of water. Equilibrium 
diagrams are given of the system, copper hydroxide—sodium cuprite- 
sodium hydroxide—copper oxide, and the subject is discussed from 
a physico-chemical point of view. A. R. P. 


Purification of Mercury. C. Harries (Zeiisch. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34, 359).—An efficient method for the purification of mercury, 
especially that containing lead or tin which cannot be removed by 
distillation or treatment with nitric or chromic acids, is to heat the 
metal for several hours at 150° in a large flask whilst passing a 
current of air through it by means of a glass tube extending about 
1 cm. below the surface. The metal is continually agitated and, 
when a considerable scum of oxide has collected on the surface, 
it is filtered and again treated by the same method. The process is 
repeated until no further scum forms, after which the filtered metal 
is distilled in a vacuum from an ordinary fractionating flask pro- 
vided with a cork stopper carrying the condensation apparatus. 
The stopper is rendered gas-tight by smearing it with a mixture of 
chalk and glue or sulphite cellulose tar. The oxide scum produced 
in the first stage of the purification may contain a certain amount 
of finely-divided mercury, which is recovered as metal by digestion 
of the scum with hydrochloric acid. 


Combinations of Halogenated Derivatives of Mercury 
and of Thallium. J. Bartot and J. PErnor (Compt. rend., 
1921, 173, 232—234)—Mercury and thallium form a double 
chloride, bromide, and iodide of the type HgX,,T1X, where X repre- 
sents the halogen. The thallium may be estimated in these salts 
by converting them into the mixed nitrates, precipitating the 
thallium and mercury as sulphides, dissolving out the thallium 
sulphide with 10% nitric acid, and finally precipitating and weighing 
the thallium as thallous iodide. W. G. 


The Ternary System : Ammonium Chloride-Manganous 
Chloride—-Water. FREDERICK WILLIAM JEFFREY CLENDINNEN 
and ALBERT CHERBURY Davin Rivett (T., 1921, 119, 1329—1339). 
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Iron—Carbon Alloys. Rupotr RvER (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 


RNS 

mr 1921, 117, 249—-261)—The temperature-composition diagram of 
hydr. § the system : iron—carbon has been further investigated in connexion 
on of @ With the solubility of cementite in molten iron and the perlite 


equilibria corresponding with the complete equilibrium between 
austenite, ferrite, and graphite. Experiments are described which 
show that cementite exists undecomposed in the molten system. 
Experiments on isolated cementite show that decomposition with 
separation of graphite commences at temperatures just above 1100°, 
and that it is impossible to melt this substance without decom- 
position. The amount of decomposition of cementite is 60% at 
1112° and 63% at 1132°; at these temperatures the mass is not 
molten, but melts completely at 1164°. Time—cooling and time-— 
heating curves have been made with iron containing 5°% of carbon. 
A halt is observed at 734° in the heating curve, and on cooling from 
772° a halt occurs at 720°. After allowing to cool to 600° and then 
reheating, halts were observed at 736° and 746°, and on again 
cooling the same halt was obtained at 720°, which after several 
successive treatments became 718°. The results show that the 
perlite transition occurs at 721° (cf. this vol., ii, 198). Since on the 
heating curve the halt corresponding with the stable eutectic lies 
12° higher than that corresponding with perlite (746° against 734°), 


ry, so will also the equilibrium temperature of the stable eutectic lie 
by 12° higher than the transition temperature of the perlite, that is, 
che at 733°. J. FS. 
a 

ut The Retarded Solution and Premature Precipitation of 
id, Cementite in Eutectic and Hypereutectic Carbon Steels. 
°e, SauvaGEor (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 297—-300).—From work with 
1s tool steels the author confirms the results of Portevin and Chevenard 
al (this vol., ii, 510). In steels which are totally or locally hypereutec- 
O- toid the influence of the initial state of the cementite on the 
. temperature at which it disappears is very important. W.G. 

0 

d ““Caput mortuum"’ again. Epmunp O. von LiIPPMANN 


(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 801) —A brief historical essay on the origin 
of the terms “ caput mortuum ”’ and “ colcothar.”’ A. A. E. 


Reaction between Iron Sulphide and Carbon Dioxide. 
V. M. Gotpscumipr (J'idskrift Kem., 1920, 17, 215—218, 221— 
228).—The reaction expressed by ‘the equation FeS-+3C0,= 
FeO+3C0O-+S0, does not take place below 630°, and a temperature 
of 1150° is necessary for appreciable reaction, w hereas ferrous oxide 
is attacked by sulphur dioxide at 580°. Theoretical, as well as 
experimental, results demonstrate that the reaction is unlikely to 


possess practical value in metallurgical processes. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Titanium. Maurice Buy (Ann. Chim., 1921, [ix], 16, 
5—54). —A more detailed account of work already published | e 
1912, ii, 1178; 1914, ii, 281; this vol., ii, 456). W.G 
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The Equilibria of Ter-, Quadri-, and Quinque-valent 
Vanadium in Solution in Concentrated Sulphuric Acid. 
V. AuacrerR (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 306—308).—A solution of 
vanadic acid in sulphuric acid begins to decompose before the 
boiling point is reached. It loses oxygen, and after boiling for 
several hours an equilibrium is reached, two-thirds of the vanadium 
being reduced to the quadrivalent state, if the solution contains 
less than one part of vanadium per thousand. With more con. 
centrated solutions, as soon as the reduction has commenced, 
vanadyl hydrogen sulphate is first deposited and then vanady| 
sulphate until the concentration is reduced to 1: 1000. In all 
cases, reduction is incomplete. Sulphur dioxide slowly reduces 
the vanadic-sulphuriec acid solution. In the presence of sulphur, 
the reduction of quinquevalent vanadium gives at first a blue 
solution of the hypovanady] salt and then at, a later stage anhydrous 
vanadous sulphate is deposited and the solution is entirely free 
from vanadium. 

Starting with a hypovanadic-sulphuric acid mixture as soon as 
the boiling point is reached, sulphur dioxide is liberated until 
one-third of the vanadium is oxidised and the solution contains the 
same volume of quadri- and quinque-valent vanadium as the solution 
mentioned above. W. G. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Origin and Chemical Structure of Coal. K. G. Jonas 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 373—374).—Polemical. The 
author considers that the theory of the origin of coal from the 
lignin and not from the cellulose portion of plants developed by 
Fischer and Schrader (this vol., ii, 210) is not in accordance with 
all the known facts, and in some cases even does not agree with 
their own results. A. R. P. 


Formation of Fluorite at the Ordinary Temperature. 
W. Werzet (Centr. Min., 1921, 444—447)—Fragments of a 
caleareous rock (calcareous sandstone or siliceous limestone) were 
placed for some days in 3° hydrofluoric acid in a vulcanite vessel. 
The resulting small, model-like octahedra, up to 0-28 mm. across, 
have the characters of fluorite, except the low d 2-2 which is attri- 
buted to inclusions. By the action of the dilute acid on ordinary 
(soda-lime) glass minute octahedra are also produced, which only 
differ from fluorite in showing anomalous birefringence. L. J. 8. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Further Improvements in the Nephelometer-Colorimeter. 
Pamie ApotpH Koper and Ropert E. Kuerr (J. Biol. Chem., 
1921, 47, 19—25; ef. A., 1915, ii, 837; 1917, ii, 266)—The 


ons improvements, which are mainly designed to eliminate fatigue 
nad during the use of the instrument, are: the removal of the milled 
n a heads which operate the cups from the top to the bottom of the 


instrument; the provision of a 50 mm. auxiliary scale which can 
be read from the top of the instrument through an eye-piece of the 
same focal distance as the telescope; and the presence of a miero- 
meter arrangement for setting the zero point which can be locked 
in any position. E. 8. 


The Substitution of Turbidimetry for Nephelometry in 
certain Biochemical Methods of Analysis. W. Denis (J. 
Biol. Chem., 1921, 47, 27—31).—The author recommends the use 
of the turbidimeter (cf. Folin and Denis, A., 1914, ii, 687) in 
place of the nephelometer on the grounds that the former method 
gives accurate results with fairly wide differences (50%) between 
the strengths of the standard and unknown solutions. It was 
tested in the estimation of calcium in blood by Lyman’s method 
(A., 1917, ii, 271), of fat in blood and milk by Bloor’s method 
(A., 1914, ii, 392), and of inorganic phosphates in blood plasma 
(cf. Bloor, A., 1918, ii, 452). E. 8. 


Estimation of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration in Water 
by a Colorimetric Method. I. M. Kotruorr (Pharm. 
Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1005—1020).—In a colorimetric method the 
water is treated with neutral-red solution, and the tint is compared 
with standardised acid and alkaline solutions of the same indicator 
contained in two wedge-shaped tubes attached to each other by 
Canada balsam. By means of a movable graduated scale the value 
of py for the corresponding tint can then be read off directly. This 
method is preferable to the use of the hydrogen electrode. From 
a knowledge of the hydrogen-ion concentration and the bicarbonate 
content, the carbon dioxide content may be determined from 
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e. 
, § (CO,]=[H"J[HCO,']/3 x 10-7 (cf. this vol., ii, 409). W. J. W. 

1 The Potentiometric Titration of Iodides by means of 
" § Permanganate. I. M. Kournorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 
Ss, 532—538).—The author confirms Hendrixson’s statement (this 
os vol., ii, 411) that potassium iodide can be titrated potentiometrically 
y with potassium permanganate in the presence of sulphuric acid. 
y The results are very accurate even in dilute solutions, provided 


that the concentration of*the acid is not less than 0-13N. The 
presence of bromides or chlorides considerably lowers the jump in 
potential at the end point, but iodide can be estimated in the presence 
of twice the equivalent amount of bromide or twenty times the 
equivalent amount of chloride. W. G. 
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Colorimetric Estimation of Sulphur in Cast-iron and Steel. 
G. Misson (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1921, [ii], 3, 200—201).—One gram of 
the sample is placed in a conical flask, 10 c.c. of benzene and 50 cc, 
of hydrochloric acid are added, and the mouth of the flask is covered 
with a piece of filter-paper moistened with arsenious acid solution 
(10 grams of arsenious oxide dissolved in 30 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and diluted to 1 litre); on this paper cover are 
placed, in order, a piece of white felt 5 mm. in thickness, an ebonite 
plate, and a lead plate weighing about 500 grams. The liberated 
hydrogen sulphide is absorbed by the impregnated filter-paper and 
the yellow coloration of the arsenious sulphide is distributed uni- 
formly over the surface. The coloration obtained is compared with 
those obtained from standard specimens of metal containing known 
amounts of sulphur. W. P.S. 


Rapid Estimation of Sulphur in Urine. Cx. Rapavr and 
A. StmtmunKfkss (Progrés méd., 1920, 50—51; Rep. pharm., 1921, 
(3), 33, 37—38).—Sulphur as preformed sulphate is estimated 
volumetrically by addition of a standard acidified solution of 
barium chloride, the reaction tube being centrifuged after each 
addition, until precipitation no longer takes place. Total sulphate 
(preformed + conjugate) is estimated in a like manner after boiling 
the urine with hydrochloric acid, the total sulphur content being 
similarly estimated in a clear solution of the incinerated urine. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Inorganic Sulphate, Total Sulphate, and 
Total Sulphur in Urine by the Benzidine Method. Cyrvs 
H. Fiske (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 47, 59—68).—An error, which is 
pronounced in the case of short period metabolism experiments, 
is introduced in the estimation of sulphates in urine by the benzidine 
method (A., 1914, ii, 142, 485; A., 1916, ii, 147) owing to the 
‘solubility of benzidine sulphate in the presence of chlorides. 
To avoid this error a modified method is described in which 
phosphates are first precipitated by shaking the diluted urine with 
finely powdered basic magnesium carbonate after making faintly 
alkaline to phenolphthalein with ammonia and adding a small 
quantity of ammonium chloride. The filtered solution is then 
used for the three estimations. Excess of chloride can now be 
avoided (1) in the case of the inorganic sulphate, by addition of 
only sufficient hydrochloric acid to make the liquid acid to bromo- 
phenol-blue; (2) in the case of the total sulphate, by hydrolysing 
by evaporation to dryness with a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid; (3) in the case of the total sulphur, by removal of excess of 
hydrochloric acid, after dissolving the residue of copper oxide, by 
evaporation to dryness instead of by neutralisation. E. 8. 


New Method for the Estimatior of Thiosulphate in the 
Presence of Sulphite and Tetrathionate. ALBin KURTENACKER 
and ALBERT Fritscu (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1921, 117, 262—266).— 
Thiosulphate may be estimated in the presence of sulphite by the 
following method. The mixture of the two salts is titrated in the 
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usual way by means of /10-iodine solution; the solution is then 
diluted to 200 c.c., treated with phenolphthalein, and neutralised 
with 5°, ammonia solution. The neutral solution is now treated 
with about 7 c.c. of 10°% potassium cyanide solution and after 
keeping for ten to fifteen minutes the following reaction will have 
completed itself: 3KCN+Na,S,0,+H,0O=Na,8,0,+K,SO,+ 
KCNS+2HCN. The solution is acidified with 25—50 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (1 : 3) and titrated with NV /10—N /20-iodine solution. 
From the two titration values the amount of thiosulphate and 
sulphite may be calculated. The method gives trustworthy results, 


but the conditions mentioned must be strictly adhered to. 
J. F.S. 


Detection of Nitrogen in Organic Compounds. CoNSTANTIN 
D. ZENGHELIS (Comp. rend., 1921, 173, 308—310).—The organic 
matter is mixed with a mixture of soda-lime and copper powder, 
the latter two being in the proportion of 2:1. The mixture is 
placed in a crucible and covered with a layer of soda-lime and copper 
powder. ‘The crucible is covered with a watch glass carrying on 
its under-surface a drop of the formalin-silver nitrate reagent for 
the detection of ammonia (this vol., ii, 558) and on its upper-surface 
adrop of cold water. The crucible is heated on a quartz plate until 
drops of water begin to condense on the watch glass, when it is put 
on one side. ‘The formation of a silver mirror indicates the presence 
of nitrogen in the organic compound. The method is very sensitive 
and requires but a very small amount of material, and is applicable 


to all types of organic nitrogenous compounds. W. G. 


Gasometric Estimation of Nitrogen. Raymonp L. STEHLE 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 47, 11).—The liberation of oxygen in the 
gasometric estimation of nitrogen (this vol., ii, 128) is due to the use 
of copper sulphate in the Kjeldahl digestion. Hence if this sub- 
stance is omitted the removal of oxygen is unnecessary. E.8. 


Micro-estimation of Nitrogen. H. Lituria (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 
1921, 62, 437—444).—A detailed procedure is given for the esti- 
mation of very small quantities of ammonia, protein nitrogen (by 
Kjeldahl’s method), and nitric nitrogen (by reduction with iron). 
In each case the ammonia is separated by steam-distillation and 
collected in N/200-sulphuric acid; for very small quantities of 
ammonia it is preferable to estimate the excess of sulphuric acid 
iodometrically. W. P.S. 


Micro-chemical Estimation of Nitrogen by Kjeldahl’s 
Method. Vuiap. StanéK (Zeiisch. Zuckerind. Cechoslov., 1921, 45, 
323—326, 335—338, 347—349).—Full working details are given 
of a modification of Pregl’s method (Die quantitative Mikroanalyse, 
Berlin, 1917), which has given results as accurate as the ordinary 
Kjeldahl’s method and with a great economy of reagents and 
time. Except for the use of a steel condenser tube the method 
only differs from the ordinary Kjeldahl method in - quantitative 
respects, for example, the amount of material used may range 
from a few mg. upwards, digestion is carried out with 1—10 c.c. 
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of sulphuric acid in a flask of 25—30 c.c. capacity, the distillation 
flask has a capacity of 160 c.c., and N/70 acid is employed in the 
absorption flask. An electrical device for preventing irregular 
boiling in the distillation flask is described. [See also J. Sor, 
Chem. Ind., 1921, Aug.] J. HL, 


A New Reaction of Ammonia. Const. D. ZENGHELIS (Com. 
rend., 1921, 173, 153—155)—The reagent is a 20% solution of 
silver nitrate containing 3°, of a commercial solution (33-—37%) 
of formaldehyde and is prepared immediately before use. The 
exposure of a drop of this reagent to an atmosphere containing 
ammonia results in the formation of a thin metallic mirror. The 
reaction is sensitive to 0-00000034 gram of ammonia. In applying 
the tests to salts the ammonia is liberated by warming with dilute 


alkali. W. G. 


Use of ‘‘ Fornitral’’ for the Detection and Estimation of 
Nitric Acid. (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1921, [ii], 3, 207—208).—* For. 
nitral”’ consists of 2 mols. of formic acid combined with 1 mol. of 
endo-anilodiphenyldihydrotriazole. Five drops of a 10° solution of 
this substance yields a precipitate at once when mixed with 1 c.c, 
of a solution containing 0-03 mg. of nitric acid. For the estimation 
of nitric acid, 100 c.c. of a solution containing about 0-1 gram of 
nitric acid are acidified with 10 drops of dilute sulphuric acid, the 
mixture is boiled, and 10 c.c. of the reagent are added; the mixture 
is then cooled at 0° for two hours, the precipitate collected on a 
filter, washed with a small quantity of cold water, dried at 100°, 
and weighed. The weight found is multiplied by 0-168 to obtain 
the amount of HNO, present. W. P.S. 


An Improved Gas Combustion Furnace for Use in Organic 
Analysis. THomas Jounson HEDLEY (T., 1921, 119, 1242—1243). 


Estimation of Calcium in Blood. M. Kaun and L. G. 
HapJoroutos (Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med., 1921, 18, 200; from 
Physiol. Abstracts, 1921, 6, 311).—The calcium is precipitated as 
oxalate, centrifuged, washed, dried, and ashed. The residue of 
calcium oxide is dissolved in N/50-hydrochloric acid and _ the 
excess of the latter titrated with N/100-sodium hydroxide, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator. C. R. H. 


Estimation of Metal Sulphides by Heating in Hydrogen 
Sulphide. I. L. Moser and Anna Scuatrtner (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 
45, 758—759).—Zinc, cadmium, manganese, and silver may be 
estimated gravimetrically by conversion into sulphide, followed 
by ignition of the dried compound in a current of dry hydrogen 
sulphide gas. The latter is prepared by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on ferrous sulphide, and is purified by passing it in succession 
through four wash-bottles maintained at 60°, and containing | : 2, 
1:4, and 1:8 hydrochloric acid and water respectively, then 
through a wash-bottle containing cold water, a tube filled with 
potassium hydrosulphide, and lastly through a large U-tube packed 
with calcium chloride. The precipitated sulphides are dried, the 
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precipitate is detached from the paper, the latter ashed in a crucible, 
the main precipitate added, and the crucible supported in a Bunsen 
flame so that it is surrounded by about three-fourths of the flame. 
The crucible is covered with a perforated lid through the hole in 
which a glass tube, to deliver the gas, projects two-thirds of the 
way down the crucible. A steady stream of gas is passed through 
for }—-? hour while the bottom of the crucible is maintained at a 
dull red heat, and the gas current is kept on until the whole is 
quite cold. In this way the sulphides are obtained in a dense 
or crystalline form. By simple ignition in the above manner 
the following compounds may be converted into, and weighed as, 
sulphide—zine oxide, carbonate, and sulphate, manganese sulphate, 
dioxide, and trimanganese tetroxide, silver chloride, or nitrate. 
If iron sulphide or oxide is treated in the above manner the residue 
contains higher sulphides of iron, but exact results may be obtained 
by diluting the hydrogen sulphide with five times its volume of 
hydrogen, and heating for half an hour, after which the residue is 
cooled in a current of hydrogen and weighed as FeS. A. R. P. 


Gravimetric Analysis. XVIII. XXIII. Determination of 
Cadmium. L. W. WINKLER (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 34, 383—384).— 
On passing a current of hydrogen sulphide through a hot, strongly 
acid solution of cadmium sulphate containing a very small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid, a heavy, red, crystalline precipitate of cad- 
mium sulphide containing 1-01°% of SO, is obtained. <A gravimetric 
method for the determination of cadmium based on this fact is 
carried out as follows. The neutral or slightly acid cadmium 
sulphate solution containing 0-25—0-01 gram of cadmium and 
about 100 c.c. in bulk, is treated with 3 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and I drop of N-hydrochloric acid, heated to boiling and 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide for 15 minutes ; then cobled to the 
ordinary temperature and again treated with the gas for 15 minutes. 
The precipitate is collected on a wad of cotton wool that has 
previously been washed with methyl alcohol and dried at 130°, 
washed with 50 c.c. of water containing a few drops of acetic acid 
and some hydrogen sulphide, then with methyl alcohol, dried first 
at the ordinary temperature, then at 130° for one hour and weighed. 
One mg. is added to the weight so found to allow for the cadmium 
that is not precipitated, and the figure is then converted to that 
for the pure sulphide by multiplying by 0-9806. Chlorides should 
be removed first by evaporation of the solution with an excess of 
3 c.c. of sulphuric acid more than that necessary to decompose 
them. Sulphates of the alkali metals, magnesium, manganese, 
ferrous iron, cobalt, nickel, aluminium, or chromium do not inter- 
fere. Zinc is partly co-precipitated ; in its presence, the precipitate 
should be re-dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated 
to dryness with sulphuric acid, the mass taken up in water, and 
the precipitation with hydrogen sulphide repeated. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Leadin Brass. Francis W. 
GuazE (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 553—554).—In determining 
lead electrolytically as lead dioxide, current density and acid 
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concentration are the most important variables. The followin 
method has proved satisfactory for estimating lead in amounts 
less than 0-06%. 8-643 Grams of a sample of brass are treated 
with 30 c.c. of nitric acid (1: 1) and then dissolved by adding 10~ 
15 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1-42) and warming. The solution is evapor. 
ated until cupric nitrate begins to crystallise out, cooled, and heated 
with 5 c.c. of nitric acid and a small amount of water until the 
salt redissolves. After dilution to volume, it is electrolysed at 4 
current of V.D. 100 of 1-5 amperes, and 2-9—3-1 volts. Deposition 
of the lead dioxide is complete in one hour, but the current should 
be continued for a further ten minutes. The anode is washed 
with water and alcohol, dried at 200—230° for half an hour, cooled, 
and weighed. After cleaning, it is again weighed, and the difference 
x 10 gives the percentage of lead in the brass. W. J. W. 


The Titrimetric Estimation of Mercury. Einar Bumany 
and (MLLE) Karin Tuavutow (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 587— 
592).—Two methods are described. One is based on the fact that 
allyl alcohol reacts with mercuric salts to give an organo-mercuric 
compound, C,H;-OH +HgX,—C,H,-O-HgX +HX, which with alkali 
gives a hydroxide, C,H,-O-HgX +NaOH=C,H,-O-Hg-OH +NaX, 
which is so feebly basic that it does not redden phenolphthalein. It 
reacts with potassium bromide to liberate an equivalent amount of 
potassium hydroxide, C,H ;-O-Hg-OH +KBr=C,H,-O-HgBr+KOH. 
To an acid solution of the mercuric salt, allyl alcohol is added 
together with a few drops of phenolphthalein and a slight excess 
of sodium hydroxide. ‘The solution is exactly neutralised with 
acid, five grams of potassium bromide are added, and the alkali 
liberated is titrated with standard acid. 

For the second method the salt is dissolved in dilute acid and the 
solution is supposed to be free from halogen ions or carbon dioxide. 
A few drops of phenolphthalein are added and an excess of sodium 
hydroxide. Dilute sulphuric acid is added until the red colour of 
the indicator exactly disappears and then 5 grams of potassium 
iodide are added. The action occurring is HgO0+2KI+H,0= 
Hgl,+2KOH. The alkali liberated is titrated with — 
acid. W. G. 


The Precipitation of some of the Rare Earths by Creams of 
Insoluble Oxides and Carbonates, based on the Principle of | 
Hydrolysis. Artruur C. Nrisu and J. W. Burns (Can. Chem. 
Met., 1921, 5, 69—74).—An investigation of the hydrogen-ion | 
concentration of some salts of the rare earths, and the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration of various oxides and carbonates has led to tie 
development of the following scheme of analysis: The solution is 
treated with hydrogen sulphide or sulphur dioxide to reduce cerium 
compounds to the cerous condition, excess is removed by boiling, 
and the solution then treated in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide 
with a slight excess of lead, zinc, or copper carbonate, red lead or 
zine oxide, whereby thorium hydroxide is precipitated; after 
being dissolved and reprecipitated, this is washed, ignited, and 
weighed. The original filtrate is treated with a small excess of 
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potassium permanganate, boiled, a slight excess of lead, manganese, 
or zinc carbonate, or red lead added, and the mixture quickly 
filtered from precipitated ceric hydroxide, which is estimated as 
before. ‘To the filtrate is then added a slight excess of magnesium 
oxide or carbonate, or silver oxide; after being heated to 60° only, 
the liquid is filtered; neodymium and praseodymium are separated 
by fractional precipitation with ammonia of the redissolved residue, 
whilst lanthanum hydroxide is removed from the filtrate with 
sodium hydroxide. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Estimation of Small Quantities of Iron. L. MAQUENNE 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 585—587).—For the estimation of 
iron in plant products the material is ashed at a red heat and 0-01— 
0-05 gram of the ash is moistened with nitric acid and again calcined. 
To the residue 1 c.c. of 10° sulphuric acid is added and the mixture 
heatec until white fumes are evolved. Three drops of hydrochloric 
acid and 1 c.c. of water are added, and the liquid is decanted into a 
tube of 3—4 c.c. capacity. The residue is washed with 1 c.c. of 
water. Any calcium sulphate in the decanted liquid is removed 
by centrifuging it. The clear liquid is decanted and a few drops of 
sodium phosphate and a very slight excess of ammonia are added, 
until a permanent precipitate is obtained. One c.c. of acetic acid 
is added and the ferric phosphate, which is insoluble, is separated 
by centrifuging and dissolved in three drops of hydrochloric acid, 
the solution being diluted to 2 c.c. and poured into a tube containing 
afew drops of potassium ferrocyanide, the iron then being estimated 
colorimetrically against standards. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Iron. L. Marurev 
(Ann. Falsif., 1921, 14, 203—204; cf. this vol., ii, 351).—Under 
proper conditions of illumination, the thiocyanate method is 
trustworthy for the estimation of very small quantities of iron. 
In the case of wine, the ash should be dissolved by heating with 
10° sulphuric acid and the solution then treated with two drops of 
10% nitric acid before the thiocyanate is added. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Cobalt and Nickel in Cobalt Steels. G. E. F. 
LUNDELL and J. I. HorrMann (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 540— 
543).—In the electrolytic method of determining cobalt and nickel, 
vanadium interferes in the deposition of either alone, but not when 
both are electrolysed simultaneously. ‘Tungsten affects the deposi- 
tion of cobalt, or cobalt and nickel, but not of nickel alone: Ferrous 
salts, chromates, tartrates, and molybdenum exert marked inter- 
ference, but sulphates of potassium, manganese, and chromium, 
chlorides, and small amounts of platinum, are without harmful 
effect. In the following method the action of interfering agents is 
avoided. The steel is dissolved in hydrochloric and nitric acids, 
and tungstic and silicic acids are filtered off and treated with 
sodium hydroxide. Insoluble matter is then filtered off, dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and added to the main solution. By treatment 
of this with ether, most of the iron and molybdenum are removed. 
The acid extract is heated with sulphuric acid until fumes are 
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evolved, chromium, vanadium, and manganese are oxidised with 
potassium persulphate, and the hot solution is added to hot sodium 
hydroxide solution and filtered, by which process chromium, 
vanadium, and any residual tungsten and molybdenum are removed, 
The precipitate i is dissolved in sulphuric acid to which a little sodium 
bisulphite is added, and the copper separated by treatment with 
hydrogen sulphide. Iron is removed by double precipitation with 
ammonium hydroxide after expulsion of hydrogen sulphide and 
re-oxidation. The combined filtrates are then electrolysed for 
nickel and cobalt, which are weighed and dissolved, and the nickel 
is finally separated by treatment with dimethylglyoxime. If 
desired, separate estimations may be made of chromium, vanadium, 
manganese, and copper isolated by the above method. W. J. W. 


Reactions of the Xanthates. A. Wuirsy and J. P. Brarp. 
woop (Journ. Chem. Met. Soc. S. Africa, 1921, 24, 199—200)— 
Nickel and cobalt may be separated by the use of an alkali xanthate 
in the following manner: The solution is treated with 1 gram of 
citric acid, followed by ammonia until alkaline; 1 gram of sodium 
or potassium xanthate is then added and acetic acid until just acid, 
whereby nickel and cobalt are quantitatively precipitated. After 
remaining in a warm place for two to three hours, the solution is 
filtered, the precipitate well washed with warm water, rinsed back 
into the original beaker, and digested with 1 : l-ammonia to dis- 
solve the nickel compound. The insoluble residue of cobalt 
xanthate is collected, washed with ammonia until all yellow colour 
is removed from the paper, and ignited to Co,O, which is weighed. 
The nickel in the filtrate is recovered by acidifying with acetic acid; 
the precipitate is collected, washed with warm water, ignited, and 
weighed as NiO. Copper, if present in the original solution, is 
found with the cobalt fraction; it may be removed by solution of 
the ignited oxides in hydrochloric acid, followed by precipitation 

A. R. P. 


with hydrogen sulphide. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Chromium in Steels. 
B. 8. Evans (Analyst, 1921, 46, 285—286).—The method depends 
on the red coloration obtained when chromic acid is treated with 
diphenylsemicarbazide solution, and is suitable for the estimation 
of quantities of 0-001%, or less, of chromium in iron. The reagent 
is prepared by dissolving 1 gram of diphenylsemicarbazide in 10 c.c. 
of glacial acetic acid and diluting the solution with water to | litre; 
5 c.c. of the reagent and 10 c.c. of dilute (1 : 3) sulphuric acid are 
used for each test. W.P.S 


Detection of Antimony in Presence of Tin. VLADIMIR 
NsEeGovan (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 681)—In hydrochloric acid 
solutions containing antimonious and stannic chlorides, as obtained 
in the ordinary course of qualitative analysis, the antimony may be 
detected by precipitation as red oxysulphide on boiling with sodium 
thiosulphate solution. The stannic salt gives at the same time a 
white precipitate of sulphide and hydroxide. If, for example, 
1 c.c. of the hydrochloric acid solution is partly neutralised with 
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dium carbonate but left acid enough to prevent separation of 
basic salts, and then boiled for one minute with one or two drops 
of N/2-sodium thiosulphate solution, antimony may be detected 
even at a concentration of NV /100 in presence of NV /2-stannic chloride, 
by the pink tint of the precipitate. Excess of thiosulphate must be 
avoided, as the precipitation of sulphur masks the red colour. 
Stannous chloride, if present, should be oxidised with nitric acid 
before the test. Any cupric salt present is precipitated as sulphide, 
thus masking the reaction, and in this case the liquid should be 
made slightly alkaline with sodium carbonate, warmed to dissolve 
the antimony oxysulphide, filtered from copper sulphide, acidified 


with hydrochloric acid, and heated again with thiosulphate. 
J. H. L. 


Methods of Estimating Cholesterol and Allied Substances. 
Joun ADDYMAN GARDNER and May WIx.LIiAms (Biochem. J., 1921, 
15, 363—375)—The estimation of coprosterol colorimetrically by 
means of acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid against coprosterol 
and cholesterol standards is influenced both by the volume of acid 
and by temperature. In estimating coprosterol against cholesterol, 
precautions ought also to be taken to avoid the difference in the 
time of the colour induction. w-Coprosterol cannot be estimated 
wlorimetrically against either cholesterol or coprosterol. 8-Chole- 
stanol gives only a very faint colour reaction with acetic anhydride 
ad sulphuric acid, which is most probably due to traces of chole- 
sterol, and it cannot therefore be estimated colorimetrically. 
(holesteryl acetate, benzoate, and stearate give the colour re- 
actions as easily as cholesterol itself, but the quantitative results 
ae rather high. With coprosteryl acetate, on the other hand, 
the colour changes are very slow. The presence of amorphous 
sterols from feces vitiates the colorimetric estimation of chole- 
sterol and coprosterol owing to the bright green coloration which 
they ultimately give. The colorimetric method cannot be applied 
to the estimation of the unsaponifiable matter of fzces. The 
ether extracts of serum or blood can be estimated colorimetrically. 


Results obtained with extracts from other tissues are untrustworthy. 
8. 8. Z. 


Source of Error in the Colorimetric Methods for the 
Estimation of Cholesterol in Tissue Fats. Joun ApDYMAN 
GARDNER and Francis WitL1AM Fox (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 376— 
378).—Alcoholic potassium hydroxide on being extracted with ether 
yields some resinous matter which when dissolved in chloroform 
gives a coloration with acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid. Such 
a coloration is sufficient to introduce an error in the estimation of 


cholesterol. 8. 8. Z. 


Micro-estimation of Dextrose by means of Potassium 
Permanganate. Application to Blood and Cerebro-spinal 
Fluid. G. Fontrzs and L. TuivortLe (Bull. Soc. chim. Biol., 
1921, 3, 226—237).—The method is a modification of that of Folin 
aud Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308), the estimation being made volumetrically 
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instead of colorimetrically. In place of the phenol reagent, a 
phosphomolybdic acid reagent is used. This is prepared by boiling 
40 grams of ammonium molybdate with 60 c.c. of sodium hydr. 
oxide (d 1-36) and 100 c.c. of water until ammonia is no longer 
evolved; after cooling, 200 c.c. of water and 200 c.c. of phosphoric 
acid (d 1-38) are added and the solution is again boiled for fifteen 
minutes. The cold solution is diluted to 1 litre. For the estim. 
ation, the protein free filtrate (2 c.c.) from blood or cerebro-spinal 
fluid containing 0-5—1 mg. of dextrose is boiled for six minutes 
with an alkaline copper tartrate solution (1 c.c.). Saturated 
solutions of magnesium sulphate (5 drops) and sodium carbonate 
(4 drops) are quickly added and the solution is again boiled for 
one minute. The cuprous oxide precipitate, after separation by 
centrifuging, is dissolved in the phosphomolybdic acid reagent 
(5 c.c.) and the blue solution so obtained titrated with a 0-008, 
potassium permanganate solution until the colour is discharged, 
The result is calculated by comparison with 2 c.c. of a 0-05% 
dextrose solution similarly treated. The observed error is 3—5%,. 
The above quantities are modified for smaller concentrations of 
dextrose; the error in this case is greater. E. 8. 


[Colour Reaction for] Lignified Cell Membranes. PP. 
CaspaRis (Pharm. Monaish., 1920, 1, 121—160).—Lignified cell- 
walls are stained blue by adsorption of a 15—40% solution of 
cobalt thiocyanate tetrahydrate, the reaction being considerably 
more sensitive than either Maeule’s permanganate test or the 


phloroglucinol test. Maeule’s test is characteristic only of lignin 
commonly present in angiosperms, and consists of an oxidation 
and a chlorination phase; thus it is closely related to the “ chloro- 
sulphite ” reaction of Cross and Bevan. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Dinitrosalicylic Acid: A Reagent for the Estimation of 
Sugar in Normal and Diabetic Urine. James B. Sumyzr 
[with V. A. Granam] (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 47, 5—9).—A colori- | 
metric method depending on the reduction of 3 : 5-dinitrosalicylic 
acid. One c.c. of 2% sodium dinitrosalicylate solution (prepared 
by dissolving 2 grams of dinitrosalicylic acid in water containing 
10 c.c. of 20% sodium carbonate solution and diluting to 100 c.c.) and 
2 c.c. of 1-5°% sodium hydroxide solution are added to | c.c. of urine. 
‘The mixture is heated for five minutes and the amount of reduction 
determined by comparison with a standard in a colorimeter. To 
correct for the reduction due to uric acid and polyphenols, | c.c. 
of urine is heated for fifteen minutes with 1 c.c. of 3% sodium 
hydroxide; this destroys reducing sugars. An amount of dextrose 
approximately equal to that of the reducing sugars originally 
present is then added and the reduction determined as above. After 
deducting that due to the dextrose, this gives the correction to be 


applied, E.S8 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Balmer Series of Hydrogen. E. Grurcxe and E. Lav (Ann. 
Physik, 1921, [iv], 65, 564—576).—The lines of the Balmer series 
of the hydrogen spectrum have been examined with respect to 
their structure, energy partition, and width. It is shown that the 
Balmer lines are more easily obtained in the presence of a little 
water. ‘The intensity relationship of the two components is found 
to depend on the method of excitation and the source of a i 


Mass Spectra of the Alkali Metals. I. W. Aston (Phil. 
Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 436—441).—An apparatus for the production 
of positive rays of the alkali metals by volatilising their salts by 
means of a hot anode is described. The following results were 
obtained : 


Element. Lithium. Sodium. Potassium. Rubidium. Cesium. 
Minimum number ofisotopes . 


— 2 1 2 2 1 
Mass of isotopes in order of intensity . 7,6 23 39, 41 85, 87 133 


It is shown that for the great majority of the possible configurations 
even atomic weight is associated with even atomic number and 
odd with odd, which is interpreted as meaning that in the nuclei 
of most types of atoms the number of electrons is an even number. 
J. R. P. 


Quantitative Relationships of the Czsium Spectrum. 
Hans Barres (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 65, 143—166).—The series 
law put forward by Fiichtbauer and Hoffmann (Ann. Physik, 1914, 
43, 96) has been examined in the case of the cesium doublet 5p 
(A=3612 and 3617) and found to be correct within the limits of 
experimental error. The absorption of the strongest component 
4(A=3612) of the principal series doublet 5p has been measured 
and by making use of earlier measurements has been compared 
with the absorption of the corresponding component of the doublet 
4p. From the absorption measurements by means of the Herz 
vapour pressure formula log, p=A +-B log, T'+-c/T', several values of 
the vapour pressure of cesium have been calculated. These values 
are: 190-9°, p=0-046 mm., 199-2°, p=0-068 mm., 204-7°, p=0-084 
mm., 232-3°, p=0-211 mm. (cf. Kroner, A., 1913, ii, 383). These 
values probably have a 10% absolute error, and a relative error 
of 4°. J. F.S. 


Bergmann Series of Cesium. K. W. Meissner (Ann. 
Physik, 1921, [iv], 65, 378—392)—The vacuum arc spectrum of 
cesium has been photographed and evaluated in the red and 
infra-red regions. ‘Twenty-nine lines of wave-lengths 8079-021— 
6010-489 A.U. are recorded, the values of which were obtained by 
reference to the red cadmium line 2p,—4-5s, 6354-552 A.U. The 
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measured lines are used for the investigation of the Bergmam 
series. It is shown that various pairs have not a constant frequency 
difference, but the individual components come more closely 
together the larger the series number, and for the series numbe 
m=c the difference A¥ reaches the limiting value 97-59 em. 
The two limiting terms necessary to characterise the series ar 
found to be 16809-620 (3d,) and 16907-190 (3d,). Making use of 
these limiting values, the wave-lengths calculated and observed 
are compared and a remarkably good agreement is obtained. 
J. F. 8. 


Are and Spark Spectra of the Alkalis, Alkaline Earths, 
and Earths. R. Srericer and D. Tuarr (Ann. Physik, 192, 
[iv], 65, 423—-448).—The are and spark spectra of lithium, sodiun, 
potassium, magnesium, calcium, zinc, mercury, and aluminium 
have been investigated. It is shown in all these cases that the 
displacement law is correct in so far as all the lines of the elements 
may be arranged in two groups of smaller and larger exciting 
energy. The energy necessary for the excitation of the arc lines 
increases from the alkalis to the earths through the alkaline earths, 
The energy necessary for excitation of the are lines of one and the 
same element increases in the order : Bergmann series, principal series, 
second subsidiary series, first subsidiary series, single line series, 
spark lines. The unknown form of the excitation function has 
considerable influence in both the above cases. It is significant 
that in its entire behaviour the Bergmann series, of the whole 
are series, is furthest removed from the spark lines. The spark 
spectrum (fundamental spectrum) of sodium has been observed in 
the negative glow of the glow discharge. The results concerning 
the intensity relationships at the edge of the glow discharge show 
that the exciting energy of the single line series is greater than 
that of the remaining arc series. Vigorous evaporation of the 
cathode in a glow discharge is not generally sufficient to lowe 
the cathode potential to that characteristic lower value required 
for the arc, but an anomalous cathode fall may be set up over 
vaporising molten cathode. J. F.S. 


Absorption of Light by Elements in a State of Vapour. 
The Halogens. (Sir) J. J. Dopsre and J. J. Fox (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 456—461; cf. A., 1920, ii, 170)—The absorp- 
tion of light by iodine and bromine vapour and by chlorine has 
been examined at temperatures from 22° to 1350°. When light 
from a Nernst filament is allowed to fall on a white screen after 
passing through bromine vapour at various temperatures it is 
found that the colour, which is deep orange at ordinary temper 
tures, changes to brick red at 100°, the intensity of the transmitted 
light diminishes at 600° and above, and the vapour is most opaque 
at 900°. Above this point the colour changes to orange-red; at 
1200° it is pale yellow, and at still higher temperatures nearly 
white. The absorption increases regularly up to about 900° and 
then falls off continuously. The absorption band has its middle 
situated at about 44170. Iodine vapour changes colour on heating, 
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‘gManif at temperatures up to 300° the colour being.reddish-violet, which 
quency— deepens in shade up to 500°. At this temperature, the intensity 
closely of the transmitted light is much enfeebled and remains so to 800°, 
lumber when it again increases, the violet shade becoming lighter. At 
_cm.1§ still higher temperatures, the violet shade passes gradually into a 
les arf bright salmon colour, and finally disappears almost entirely. The 
use off absorption increases regularly to 600°, and is much more distinctly 
servel—® defined than in the case of bromine. In the case of chlorine, the 
. absorption becomes greater with increase of temperature up to 
*. 8. 1190°, but up to this temperature no reversal is observed as in the 
arths§ other cases. The results are discussed in connexion with the 
192] § dissociation and size of the molecules of the halogens. J. FS. 


dium, Colorations produced by Substituted Nitroforms. Hucu 
unin GrawaM and ALEXANDER KILLeN Macsetu (T., 1921, 119, 1362— 
at the 1368). 


ments 

citing] Criticism of Bohr’s Theory of Light Emission. A. SomMeEr- 

> linesl FELD (Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 1921, 17, 417—429).—The 

‘arths,§ author supports Bohr’s theory against criticisms of J. Stark (this 
vol., ii, 232). J. R. P. 


id the 


— Significance of Continuous Absorption and Emission 
n had Spectra in Bohr’s Theory. R. LADENBURG (Jahrb. Radioaktiv. 
‘ Elektronik, 1921, 17, 430—434).—Polemical with J. Stark (see 


ar preceding abstract). J. R. P. 


spark Luminescence of Solid Solutions. Grruarp C. Scumipt 
ed inf’ (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 65, 247—256).—The author has examined 
rning# the luminescence of a number of dyes adsorbed in other material 
show and finds that in no case is any fluorescence to be observed; on 
than the other hand, the same dyes when in solid solution in gelatin 
f thei or phthalic acid exhibit a very pronounced fluorescence. Among 
lowet i the dyes examined were bismarck-brown, quinoline-yellow, congo- 
uired f red, ponceau-red, eosin, methylene-blue, and methyi-violet. The 
ver 88 difference noted above can be shown with one and the same sub- 
8S. J} stance as solvent or adsorbent; thus benzoic acid in which methyl- 
our, @ Violet is adsorbed shows no fluorescence, whilst when the methyl- 
Roy. violet is dissolved in the acid to form a solid solution a very intense 
sorp- yellowish-red fluorescence is observed. It is shown further that 
on the fluorescence of fluorescein, eosin, and fluoridin in benzidine, 
benzoic acid, phthalic acid, acetamide, benzamide, and acetanilide 


light § . nie : ; , 
eo is the same in both liquid and solid solutions. The adsorption of 
it. ig @ Methyi-violet in benzoic acid from aqueous solution follows the 


nea. partition law. The author attributes the different behaviour in 
itted § the two cases to the different condition of the dye substance; in 
the case of adsorption, the dye lies on the surface, but in the case 


ry" of solid solutions the dissolved substance lies in the crystal lattice 
arly § Of the solvent. The difficulty of formation of solid solutions in 
‘and Morganic substances is considered and explained. J. F.S. 


ddle} Active Racemic Substances. Marcet Derférrne (Bull. Soc. 
‘Ing, | chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 656—669).—A discussion of the literature on 
21—2 
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this subject, in which the author adopts the more general definition 
of a racemic compound as a crystalline edifice composed of molecules 
of dextrorotatory configuration and of levorotatory configuration 
in equal numbers. Optical activity is only an accessory pheno. 
menon dependent on the quality of each molecule. This is amplified 
by illustrations showing the possibility of obtaining active racemic 
compounds. 


Temperature Coefficient of the Electrical Double Refrac. 
tion in Liquids. II. C. Bercuoim (Ann. Physik, 1921, [iv], 65, 
128—142; cf. ibid., 1916, 51, 414)—The temperature coefficient 
of the electrical double refraction has been determined, by the 
method previously adopted, for the liquids: toluene, m-xylene, 
carbon disulphide, chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, chloroform, 
ethyl ether, ethylene dibromide, and carbon tetrachloride. It js 
shown that the agreement between the observed and calculated 
values of the temperature coefficient is only qualitative. The 
relationship, By/By°, between the Kerr constant at ¢° and 20° in 
the case of toluene and carbon disulphide is very nearly dependent 
on the wave-length of the light used. In the case of liquids with 
@ more positive Kerr constant, By, the expression ByT /(e+2)? is 
very nearly constant, « being the dielectric constant at ¢°. 

J. F.S. 


New Application of Einstein’s Photochemical Equivalent 
Law. WaLteR Noppack (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 359— 
364).—The photochemical reactions between bromine and cyclo- 
hexane and between chlorine and trichlorobromomethane have 
been investigated. In the former case a slow, dark reaction takes 
place; in the latter no recognisable change takes place in forty 
days at 37°, but some reaction occurs at 100° in several hours (see 
this vol., ii, 580). It is shown that both reactions follow the 
Einstein photochemical equivalent law, the divergences observed 
being explained by the experimental error and by the complicated 
dark reaction. In the case of the reaction between chlorine and 
trichlorobromomethane, it is found that admixture with carbon 
tetrachloride lowers the photochemical effect with increasing 
dilution. This phenomenon is ascribed to the energy loss of the 
activated molecules owing to indifferent collisions with the carbon 
tetrachloride molecules. The illumination of the mixture : chlorine, 
trichlorobromomethane, carbon tetrachloride, represents a limiting 
case of pure photochemistry and in it the light energy is partly con- 
verted into chemical energy and partly into heat. The life of the 
Bohr condition has been deduced from the decrease of the photo- 
chemical effect, and is found to be approximately 10° — 

J. F.S. 


Photographic Colloid-Chemical Crystallisation Processes. 
A. SteteMann (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 145—148; cf. this vol., 
ii, 13, 147).—A theoretical paper in which the author discusses the 
results obtained in previous papers (loc. cit.). J. F.S. 
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Passivity and Photo-electricity. WitHELM FRESE (Zeittsch. 
wiss. Photochem., 1921, 24, 37—44).—The connexion between 
passivity and the photoelectric sensitiveness of metals has been 
examined (Allen, A., 1913, ii, 172). It is shown that the photo- 
electric sensitiveness of iron, zinc, and aluminium is greatly reduced 
after treatment with alcohol or water. In the case of copper, 
cobalt, nickel, silver, gold, and palladium, a similar treatment 
brings about only the slightest reduction of the photoelectric 
sensitiveness; in the case of platinum there is no change at all. 
All oxidising agents, which render iron, nickel, and cobalt passive, 
strongly reduce the photoelectric sensitiveness, whilst reducing 
agents, particularly nascent hydrogen, increase it. The above 
action is more intense the longer the reagents remain in contact 
with the metal. The same phenomenon is observed in the case of 
platinum and palladium, and also in metals which do not become 
passive, proving that the parallelism between passivity and photo- 
electric sensitiveness as found by Allen (loc. cit.) is incorrect. In 
the case of gold, silver, zinc, copper, and aluminium, the photo- 
electric sensitiveness is greatly reduced by oxidising agents and 
increased by reducing agents. The above results are explained as 
follows. The reduction of the photoelectric sensitiveness of iron, 
aluminium, and zine by treatment with alcohol or water is attributed 
to the formation of a thin film of oxide. That no such action occurs 
in the case of the nobler metals is due to the greater difficulty ex- 
perienced in oxidising these elements. The great increase in the 
photoelectric sensitiveness brought about by hydrogen points to 
the fact that hydrogen is the carrier of photoelectric sensitiveness. 
That all metals when charged with hydrogen become strongly 
photoelectric supports this view. J.F.S. 


X-Ray Bulb with Liquid Mercury Anticathode and Wave- 
Length Measurements of the L-Spectrum of Mercury. ALEX 
Mitier (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 419—427)—An arrangement 
is described in which an anticathode of liquid mercury is bombarded 
by cathode rays for the production of the X-ray spectrum. The 
wave-lengths of 14 lines in the Z-spectrum are given, varying from 
834°8—1418°3 (x 107 cm.). J. R. P. 


Effect of the Rays from Radium, X-Rays, and Ultra-violet 
Rays on Glass. J. R. CLarKke (J. Soc. Glass Technology, 1921, 
5, 155—165).—A series of soda-lime glasses of the same composition, 
except that some contained selenium, some cobalt oxide, and others 
no admixture, have been exposed to the action of «-, B- and y-rays, 


] @- and y-rays, y-rays, X-rays, and ultra-violet rays respectively. 
] All glasses containing selenium or cobalt oxide were coloured brown 


by $-rays, the depth of coloration corresponding with the range of 
the -particles in the glasses. The intensity of coloration was 
greatest at the surface, decreased toward the interior, and increased 
with increasing selenium or cobalt oxide content. As the radiation 
was prolonged, the intensity increased to a maximum which 
depended on the percentage of colouring agent, and then remained 
constant. The pure soda-lime glass was only affected by «-rays, 
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being faintly coloured on the surface only. None of the glasses 
were affected by X-rays, y-rays, or ultra-violet rays. ll the 
glasses fluoresced in radium emanation, but a fatigue effect was 
observed at about the same time as the attainment of maximum 
intensity of coloration. The coloration of glasses is regarded as 
due to the formation of colloidal particles in the glass. The presence 
of such particles is explained as being due to the action of «- or 
6-rays on ions already present in the glasses. The fluorescence is 
held to be due to mechanical bombardment of the glass molecules 
by the rays. J. F.S. 


Soft Characteristic X-Rays from Arcs in Gases and Vapours. 
F. L. Monuer and Paut D. Foote (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1921, 
11, 273—274).—If an electron current is maintained by a potential 
V between a hot cathode and anode in a vapour at low pressure, 
successive changes in the spectrum excited by electron impact occur, 
as V is increased. The maximum frequency of each additional 
group of lines, v, is related to the minimum exciting potential by 
the quantum equation Ve=/Av. The stages in the discharge were 
studied by measuring the photoelectric effect of the radiation on 
two other electrodes entirely shielded from ions produced in the 
are. The photoelectric current plotted as a function of the exciting 
voltage shows nearly a linear relation with changes of slope at 
critical potentials. In this way potentials are found which are 
determined by the limiting frequency of the softest X-ray series 
of sodium, magnesium, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, carbon, 
nitrogen, and potassium. A new X-ray series of feeble intensity 
was detected. J. R. P. 


Nickel Isotopes. F. H. Lortna (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 
81).—Certain modifications in previous calculations (see A., 1920, 
ii, 171) are made in view of the announcement of the existence of 
isotopes of nickel, of atomic weights 58 and 60, by Aston (Nature, 
1921, 108, 520). J. R. P. 


Variation of Resistance of Selenium with Temperature. 
Snewamoy Darra (Phil. Mag., [vi], 42, 463—470).—The change of 
resistance of selenium with temperature is given by the equation 
R,=[65°01+-0°86t+-0-002977] x 10° ohms. The constants depend 
on annealing and on the past history of the cell. Not more than 
0°04 of the “light effect ’’ is attributable to the heat produced by 
light. A change of colour accompanies the change in resistance on 
warming crystals of selenium produced by sublimation. The 
experiments suggest that if transformation into allotropic forms 
occurs, as seems probable, this takes place at all temperatures and 
the various modifications are in dynamic equilibrium, the quantity 
of each variety depending on the temperature. The degree of 
stability of each modification depends on the time during which it 
is maintained at one temperature. J.R.P 


Chemical Action of the Electric Discharge. I. G. Poma 
(Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 58—70).—A critical résumé is given of the 
different views which have been expressed regarding the nature of 
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the mechanism of the chemical actions exerted by the electric 
discharge (cf. following abstracts). T. H. P. 


Chemical Action of the Electric Discharge. II. G. Poma 
and G. Basst (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 71—79)—The vapours of a 
number of organic compounds have been subjected to the action of 
an intense explosive discharge from an induction coil, the resulting 
mixture of products being analysed. Compounds of low molecular 
weight lead to no separation of carbon, this commencing with com- 

unds containing four atoms of carbon in the molecule and in- 
creasing with more complex compounds. Compounds with several 
oxygen atoms in the molecule form, in addition to carbon, water and 
various organic compounds, the latter in proportions too small to 
admit of analysis. 

Methyl alcohol decomposes almost completely in accordance with 
the equation CH,-OH=CO-+2H,, only small proportions of carbon 
dioxide, acetylene, and methane being formed. With the higher 
alcohols, however, considerable quantities of acetylene and methane 
are obtained; the proportions of acetylene and carbon monoxide 
appear to depend solely on the molecular weight of the alcohol, 
whereas those of methane and hydrogen are influenced also by the 
molecular structure, the methane increasing with the proportion of 
methyl groups in the molecule. 

Formic acid vapour gives approximately 1, 2, and 1 vols. of 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen respectively, 
together with small amounts of acetylene and methane; the 
decomposition evidently occurs in two ways, represented by the 
equations, H*CO,H=CO,+ H, and 2H-CO,H=2CO+2H,0. When, 
however, the molecular weight is increased, either by esterification 
of the formic acid or by passage to higher homologues, the propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide formed diminishes considerably, but not 
regularly. oe 


Chemical Action of the Electric Discharge. III. G. Poma 
and A. Nesti (Gazzetta, 1921, 541, ii, 80—94)—By means of a 


; || Siemens ozoniser the action of the dark electric discharge on the 


vapours of a number of compounds has been investigated. With 
} methyl alcohol, the mixture of gaseous products formed has the 
following percentage composition by volume: carbon monoxide, 
108; methane, 15-5, and hydrogen, 73-3; formaldehyde is pro- 
duced, but the other liquid and solid products of the reaction have 
not yet been investigated. The changes taking place are probably 
| represented by the equations: CH,-OH=CO+2H,, 2CH,-OH= 
}2CH,+0,, and CH,-OH=H-CHO+H,; the oxygen liberated 
| probably unites with hydrogen to form water. 

With ethyl alcohol, the gaseous products contain, in percentages : 
carbon dioxide, 2-2; carbon monoxide, 4-4; acetylene and ethylene, 
90; methane and ethane, 26-0, and hydrogen, 59-0; acetaldehyde 
and other products are also formed. In the case of formic acid, 
the decomposition appears to take place according to the two 
equations, H-CO,H=CO,+H, and 2H-CO,H=2CO+2H,0, the 
gaseous products containing 22-4% of carbon dioxide, 53-6% of 
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carbon monoxide, and 23-8% of hydrogen; the liquid produc 
distils completely. With acetic acid, the gaseous products hay 
the percentage composition: carbon dioxide, 35-4; carbon mon. 
oxide, 18-5; methane and ethane, 17-3, and hydrogen, 28-3, and 
are apparently formed by the reactions, 2CH,-CO,H=2C0,+ 
C,H,+H, and CH,-CO,H=CH,+CO,; the liquid product distils 
without residue. In the case of acetone vapour, the electrical 
conductivity is greater than with the above compounds, and les 
gaseous products are formed, the percentage composition of these 
being: carbon dioxide, 1-6; acetylene and ethylene, 5-0; carbon 
monoxide, 38-1, and methane and ethane, 55-3; hence for the 
gaseous phase the principal reaction is CH,-CO-CH,=CO-+C,H,. 
The liquid products contain a y-diketone, probably acetonyl. 
acetone. With methyl ethyl ketone vapour, the gaseous products 
have the percentage composition: acetylene and ethylene, 12:5: 
carbon monoxide, 32-8; methane and ethane, 43-6, and hydrogen, 
10-2; the liquid products were shown to contain s-dimethylacetonyl- 
acetone, but were not analysed completely. 

In general, the dark electric discharge favours endothermic 
chemical reactions, although in some cases it may determine the 
sudden rupture of a false equilibrium, and hence cause an exo- 
thermic reaction. To a certain point parallelism exists between 
the action of the dark electric discharge and that produced by a 
rapid rise in temperature, although such parallelism is evidently 
imperfect. ye A 


Anodic Behaviour of Metals in Non-aqueous Solutions. _II. 
Behaviour of Various Metals in Acetone Solutions. Umserro 
Sporer and Paoto Marcuerri (Nuovo Cim., 1921, [vi], 22, 151— 
175).—The authors have investigated the anodic behaviour of 
various metals in acetone solutions of lithium chloride and silver 
nitrate, the apparatus and methods employed being identical with 
those used in the experiments on methyl alcoholic solutions (Atti 
R. Inst. Veneto, July, 1921). 

In saturated solution of lithium chloride in acetone, anodes of 
nickel, cobalt, iron, zinc, and cadmium dissolve as bivalent metals 
and copper as a univalent metal, whilst aluminium dissolves to 
an extent greater than that calculated for a tervalent metal. The 
various phenomena accompanying the attack of the metal, such as 
formation of precipitates, coloration of the anodic liquid, etc., are 
discussed for each case. At the platinum cathode there takes 
place evolution of gas, deposition of lithium and lithio-acetone, 
and formation of precipitates containing the anode metal. 

In saturated solutions of silver nitrate in acetone, anodes of iron, 
nickel, and cobalt exhibit passivity under various conditions and 
those of lead and aluminium show partial mechanical passivity, 
whilst copper is dissolved as a bivalent metal; the passifying 
influence of acetone is evident in all these cases. 

These results and those obtained with nickel anodes in methyl 
alcoholic solutions (loc. cit.) show that metals that are passive and 
anions which are passifying in aqueous solutions exhibit the same 
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characteristics in non-aqueous solutions, although the solvent itself 
also exerts a decided influence. T. H. P. 


Hydration of the Lithium Cation. J. Barzorovsy and 
Vy. HanAKk (Chem-Listy, 1921, 15, 3—5).—The authors determined 
by a direct gravimetric method the increase in weight of the solu- 
tion of lithium chloride at the cathode. The amounts of lithium 
chloride and water that were carried to the cathode were calculated 
from the difference between the initial and final concentrations of 
the cathode solution. These data yielded the transport number 
of the lithium ion and the amount of water associated with the 
lithium ion. Presupposing that the chloride ion has no affinity 
for water, it is indicated that eighteen molecular proportions of 
water are linked with the lithium ion. CaEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Application of the Law of Mass Action to Strong Electro- 
lytes and the Derivation of the General Equation of the Ionis- 
ation Isotherm. Wititiam HuGues (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vil], 
42, 428—431).—The equation previously deduced (this vol., ii, 481) 
is applied to obtain a general relation between V and «, of which 
the equations of Ostwald, Rudolphi, van’t Hoff, and Partington 
are special cases. Complete ionisation need not be assumed, and 
the law of mass action holds good in the case of strong electrolytes 
ifactive mass is represented by a momentum term, as is necessary 
inall applications of the law. The suggestion that the abnormality 
of strong electrolytes is due to the abnormal osmotic behaviour of 


the ions is in entire agreement with the fundamental assumptions 
made. J. R. P. 


The Transformation of Iron at the Curie Point. P. DzJEAN 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 412—414)—A comparison of the in- 
tensity of magnetisation of a cylindrical steel bar 1-2 m. long and 
20 mm. in diameter with that of a similar bar composed of 120 
small cylinders 10 mm. long and 20 mm. in diameter having varying 
definite interspaces between the small cylinders. The variation of 
the intensity of magnetisation with the interspace is of the same 
type as its variation with temperature. This is explicable if an 
increase in temperature provokes a progressive spreading of the 
elementary magnets in the bar. This may be produced by a pro- 
gressive transformation of a magnetic «-form, stable in the cold, 
into an isomorphous, non-magnetic 8-form, stable at higher tem- 
peratures or simply by a spreading of the magnetic elements 
progressive with rise in temperature. W. G. 


The Importance of Experiments at Very Low Tempera- 
tures. C. A. CrommeEtin (Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 18, 483— 
487, 499—503, 515—519).—A discussion chiefly of the work of 
Kamerlingh Onnes and his co-workers at Leiden on critical point 
phenomena, and the relation between magnetic susceptibility and 
temperature. 8S. L. L. 

Relationships of the van der Waals Constants. W. Herz 
(Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 373—375).—A theoretical paper in 

21* 
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which it is shown that van der Waals’s constants, a and +, in the 
case of non-associated liquids, can be calculated from : the number 
of atoms in the molecule (n), the number of valencies in the molecule 
(z), from critical data, and other constants. In the case of the 
constant 6, the value may be ascertained by the expressions (1) 
b=412n10*; (2) b=201210%; (3) b=795-16M710/T.2d,; (4) 
b=12354d,10°/p,*._ The value of 6 as calculated by each of these 
expressions is recorded for twelve substances and the results are 
compared with the standard values. It is shown that there is an 
approximate agreement among the values, those obtained from 
formula 4 being the least in agreement. The constant a calculated 
from, (5) a=5-094nT',10° ; (6) a=2-492-7',10° ; (7) a=4-5846n2p,10*; 
(8) a=1474-713M?710*/T.d, and (9) a=239920d,7,10°/p,?. The 
value of a is calculated by all the above formula for eleven sub. 
stances, and a fair general agreement with the accepted values 
obtained. A formula is developed whereby the coefficient of 
expansion of normal organic liquids may be calculated from the van 
der Waals constants. This has the form K,)5=1{(a/0-00618b)—293}. 
The agreement between the value of Ky) calculated by the above 
formula and the experimental value is moderate. J. F.S. 


Nernst’s Heat Theorem and Chemical Constant. Encui 
Yamazaki (J. Tokyo Chem. Soc., 1920, 44, 19—35).—A mathe. 
matical paper, in which the explanations of the constant by Nernst 
and by Sackur are criticised. Calculated values, in good agree- 
ment with Nernst’s values, are given for a number of substances. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Influence of Chemical Constitution on the Thermal Proper- 
ties of Binary Mixtures. IV. The Constituents of Anthra- 
cene Oils. Pavut Pascat (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, (iv), 29, 644— 
656; cf. A., 1913, ii, 292, 304, 1031).—The author has determined 
the melting-point curves of binary mixtures and some ternary 
mixtures of anthracene, phenanthrene, acridine, carbazole, retene, 
chrysene, and 4-methylacridine. Anthracene, phenanthrene, and 
carbazole, taken two by two or all three together, give a continuous 
series of mixed crystals. The melting-point curves of binary 
mixtures containing acridine as one component always show 4 
minimum point. The introduction into a binary mixture of a 
constituent with an unsymmetrical molecule almost always results 
in isodimorphism, except in some cases when the lack of symmetry 
is due simply to the structure of side chains substituted in two 
symmetrical nuclei. W. G. 


Standardised Method for the Determination of Solidifi- 
cation Points, especially of Naphthalene and Paraffin. R. M. 
WILHELM and J. L. Finxetstetn (Bur. Standards, Sci. Papers, 
1919, 340, 158—197).—The apparatus consists of a test-tube with 
thermometer and glass stirrer air-jacketed by insertion through the 
cork of a wide-mouthed bottle, which is immersed in a water-bath. 
The solidifying point corresponds with the first series of five or 
more readings, during which the temperature remains constant 
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(+0-02°). Usually under-cooling will occur, in which case the 
constant temperature should be observed immediately after the 
under-cooling ceases. CuEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Efficiency of certain Fractionating Columns in Dis- 
tilation in a Vacuum. Some Laboratory Designs. L. 
SurrH (J. pr. Chem., 1921, 102, 295—304).—A preliminary account 
is given of the use of a large number of fractionating columns in 
the distillation of a mixture of glycerol monochlorohydrins under 
diminished pressure. The viscosity of the mixture inhibits the 
employment of all those types in which heads are used. It is 
found that the bulbous columns (including the Young “‘ evaporator ”’ 
still-head) have in general little efficiency and are markedly inferior 
to the “‘ rod and disk’ and Vigreux types. The reason of this is 
to be found in the incomplete mixing of the vapours in the more 
voluminous apparatus, a defect which must be more apparent in 
vacuum than in ordinary distillation, on account of the much 
greater velocity of the stream of vapour. The rate of distillation 
has an unexpectedly great effect on the separation; an efficient 
Vigreux column did not give any better result than the worst 
head when the rate of distillation with the former was two and 
a half times as great as with the latter. Efficient separation can 
only be obtained by distilling as slowly as possible, but, under 
these conditions, it is exceedingly difficult to keep the process 
uniform. H. W. 


The Arrangement of the Molecular Volumes of the Oxides 
in the Periodic System. D. Bavarerr (J. pr. Chem., 1921, 102, 
283—286).—A new table of molecular volumes of solid oxides is 
given. The graph showing the connexion between this factor and 
the atomic weights of the elements does not exhibit any striking 
regularity. The curves of the individual sub-groups are more 
uniform, eight of them having a minimum in the first portion. 


Influence of Temperature on the Viscosity of Normal 
Liquids. Epm. van AvuBEL (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 384— 
387).—The variation of the viscosity of normal liquids with tem- 
perature may be represented by the equation ¢=m-n log (6—4), 
where ¢ is the inverse of the viscosity, ¢ is the temperature observed, 
6 is the critical temperature of the liquid, and m and» are constants. 
This equation is verified in the cases of chlorobenzene, ethyl acetate, 
and benzene. W. G. 


The Dimensions of the Molecules of Fatty Oils and some 
Phenomena of Molecular Solutions. Paut Wooe (Compt. rend., 
1921, 173, 387—390; cf. ibid., 1921, 173, 303).—If a solid saturated 
fat and an unsaturated liquid fat in separate benzene solutions are 
poured successively on to water the products cover a surface 
equivalent to the sum of the areas of the molecules considered 
separately. They orientate freely on the water and do not influence 
one another. If, however, the two fats are dissolved together in 
benzene and the solution is poured on to water, the area covered 
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by the mixed molecules differs from the area calculated by addition. 
This phenomenon is attributed to an influence of the unsaturated 
molecules on the solid molecules. W. G. 


Behaviour of Cotton and Wool toward Substantive Dyes. 
R. Haier (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 95—100).—It has been 
shown that diamine-blue-3R dyes vegetable fibre, as instanced by 
cotton, blue, whilst animal fibre is dyed corinth-red, as shown by 
wool. The behaviour of this dye has been investigated. It is 
shown that, as in the case of congo-rubin (this vol., ii, 28) solutions 
of diamine-blue-3R consist of particles of different degrees of dis- 
persion. The highly disperse particles are corinth-red in colour, 
whilst the less dispersed particles are blue. These two types of 
particles may be readily separated by ultra-filtration. It is pointed 
out that generally cotton is dyed by the larger particles and wool 
by the more dispersed particles. This point is considered in con- 
nexion with the acid dyes and the benz*line dyes; the former are 
very highly dispersed whilst the latter consist of much larger 
particles, and it is the former class which dyes wool. It is pointed 
out that for each type of fibre (animal or vegetable) there is a 
definite specific degree of dispersion of the dye necessary for the 
maximum colour effect. In the cases of congo-rubin (loc. cit.) and 
diamine-blue-3R it has been shown that the degree of dispersion 
may be changed by the addition of neutral salts; hence it follows 
that by the use of a suitable concentration of a given neutral salt 


every substantive cotton dye is capable of becoming a usable 
wool dye. J. F. S. 


The Determination of Surface Tension from the Rise in 
Capillary Tubes. Samvuen Suapen (T., 1921, 119, 1483—1492). 


Application of Dalton’s Law to Concentrated Solutions. 
Rapu Cernatesco (Ann. sci. Univ. Jassy, 1920, 10, 259—292; 
from Chem..Zentr., 1921, iii, 199).—The freezing-point depressions 
of pairs of non-electrolytes were determined separately and when 
mixed for the same solvent. The osmotic pressure of the mixture 
may be less or greater than the sum of the osmotic partial pressures. 
The relation of the osmotic pressure to the sum of the partial 
pressures may also be reversed with increase or decrease of con- 
centration. The Abegg formula is inadequate, and the facts can 
only be explained with the help of van der Waals’s theory. A new 
formula for the osmotic pressure of mixtures, based on the modified 
Nernst formula of Bogdan (Chem. Zentr., 1916, i, 1006) is devised. 
The anomalies observed in freezing-point depressions with strong 
electrolytes are probably due also to the fact that observed depres- 
sions are not equal to the separate partial depressions. G. W. R. 


Formation and Stability of Modifications of Polymorphous 
Substances Below their Transition Temperature. O. MiccE 
(Centr. Min., 1921, 504—505).—In reply to Brauns’s criticism of the 
author’s explanation of the genesis of doubly refracting boracite 
(this vol., ii, 387), it is pointed out that in the case of this mineral 
the transition from the highly symmetrical to the mimetic modi- 
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fication takes place with such rapidity that it is unlikely that growth 
could ever take place in the former modification at a low tempera- 
ture. A temperature of 265° is assumed to have occurred only 
locally as a result of chemical processes. E. H. R. 


Low Concentrations in Colloid Chemistry. H. R. Kruyt 
(Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 18, 475—479).—A paper recapitulating 
the present knowledge of the influence of traces of electrolytes on 
the stability of colloidal sols. 8. I. L. 


Sulphide Sols. II. Sol Preparation by means of Gaseous 
Hydrogen Sulphide. FRiEpRICH-VINCENZ vON HAHN (Kolloid 
Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 139—143).—The author has investigated the 
production of metallic sulphide sols by the action of gaseous 
hydrogen sulphide on solutions of salts. The influence of tempera- 
ture, rate of passage of the gas, and duration of the treatment on 
the stability of the resulting sol has been particularly considered. 
These three factors are shown to have a determining influence on 
the stability. The velocity of precipitation is known to have a 
considerable influence on the dispersion of the resulting system. 
The more rapid the formation the greater in general is the degree 
of dispersion. In the present case, the formation of the precipitate 
reaches its maximum velocity when the duration of treatment 
with the gas has reached a definite value; consequently further 
treatment is without any influence on the stability of the system. 
The same applies to the temperature; that is, there is a particular 
temperature at which the velocity of precipitation, the dispersion, 
and the stability of the sol produced are at a maximum and further 
increase of temperature is without influence. The velocity of 
precipitation increases also with the rate of passage of the gas. 
All three factors tend to increase the velocity of formation and 
thereby the degree of dispersion, which means an increase in the 
stability (cf. this vol., ii, 40). J. F. S. 


Theory of Gels. III. Samuen Clement Braprorp (Biochem. 
J., 1921, 15, 553—562; cf. A., 1920, i, 452)—The reversible sol-gel 
transformation of the natural emulsoids is an extreme case of 
crystallisation and solution in conformity with von Weimarn’s 
ideas. The true solubility of gelatin in water at 18° is 0-12 gram 
per 100 c.c. A 0-13% solution is metastable and has a blue 
opalescence. On slight increase of concentration, the gelatin is 
deposited as particles, mostly just below microscopic size. A 
further increase of concentration increases the bulk of the pre- 
cipitate, the particles decrease in size, and at about 0-7% the 
precipitate fills the solution as a white, cloudy jelly. Similar 
results were obtained with agar, and small spherites with starch. 
Clear gelatin gels become opalescent and develop spherites on 
prolonged keeping. B. 

General Colloidal Chemistry. II. Time Change of Colloidal 
Stannic Acid after Peptisation with Alkali Hydroxide Solution. 
ApoLF StrecLeR (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 65—81).—The elec- 
trical conductivity and hydrogen-ion concentration of solutions of 
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stannic acid in potassium hydroxide of varying concentrations have 
been determined at 25° at various times over long periods. It is 
shown that colloidal stannic acid after peptisation with potassium 
hydroxide shows a change in its specific conductivity with time. 
With a series of solutions of stannic acid of different amounts of 
stannic acid in a solution of potassium hydroxide of constant 
composition, it is found that the solutions richer in tin undergo 
an immediate increase in specific conductivity, whilst the solutions 
poorer in tin at first suffer a decrease in conductivity followed by 
an increase. The increase in conductivity continues for months at 
a steadily decreasing rate. The concentration of hydroxyl ions 
decreases with time and is complete in about eight days. The 
specific conductivity of the colloidal portion has, in hydroxide 
solutions of all concentrations, a final value for the conductivity 
which is two to three times the initial value. The cause of the 
change in conductivity is considered, and shown not to be due to | 
“temporary hydrolysis,’ as has been previously thought. The 
reactions represented by the equations (a2) AB+-HOH 2 AH+BOH; 
mBOH +nAB = mBOHnAB ; (6) AB+HOH = AH+BOH; 2BOH> 
B,0+H,0, may be taken as representing the cause of the con- 
ductivity changes. J. F. 8. 


The Hydration of the Fibres of Soap Curd. I. The Degree 
of Hydration determined in Experiments on Sorption and 
Salting Out. James WittiAmM McBarn and HeErBert Ernest 
Martin (T., 1921, 119, 1369—1374). 


The Hydration of the Fibres of Soap Curd. II. The 
Dew-point Method. James WILLIAM McBain and Cyrit Sesas- 
TIAN SALMON (T., 1921, 119, 1374—1383). 


Structures in Disperse Systems. G. WEISSENBERGER 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 113—124).—A theoretical paper in 
which the structure of disperse systems is considered on the basis 
of a large amount of work published by the author and others. 
It is shown that solutions of dispersoids, when a definite concen- 
tration is exceeded, possess a tendency whereby the particles 
assume an ordered arrangement. The cause of this is found in 
the interference with the free spatial movement of the particles. 
Consequently, the phenomenon is not observed in suspensoids, 
since these have particles which, not being surrounded by a water 
sheath, are very small and their free movement is not interfered 
with until the concentration becomes very great. On the other 
hand, emulsoids and pseudo-emulsoids, which have particles sur- 
rounded by water sheaths and consequently may be very large, 
are systems in which the hindrance to free motion may be very 
great and is readily observed. Even at low concentrations, this 
occurs and furnishes the tendency to the structure formation. 
The elements of structure formation are the primary particles 
(micellz); these may be either of a crystalline nature or a con- 
glomeration of molecules. The arrangement of the molecules in 
these aggregates follows definite laws, since in similar circumstances 
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the same aggregates are always produced, but a change in the 
conditions brings about a change in the size and density of the 
aggregate. The primary particles are resistant and are the carriers 
of chemical reactions; they may preserve their size and other 
properties unchanged through a chemical reaction. In emulsoids 
and dispersoids, small discontinuities are often observed micro- 
scopically. These are not accidental, since the same type of dis- 
continuity always occurs in identical circumstances. In addition 
to the primary structure elements, larger structure elements are 
also formed by the aggregation of numbers of primary elements. 
In such structure aggregates, the area of the particles actually 
touching becomes smaller in relation to the total mass the larger 
ihe number of primary structure elements composing the aggre- 
gate, and in consequence the solidity and resistance of the structure 
decreases very rapidly the larger the secondary structure elements. 
These colloidal structures are destroyed by chemical and mechanical 


— forces in exactly the same way as crystalline structures, and are 
H: @ reformed in the same way. There is a concentration region where 
1; § the formation of a colloidal structure is at its optimum, which is 
on. § generally found in the region of small dispersion and in the neigh- 
| bourhood of the turbidity conditions. By suitably choosing the 
; concentration relationships, it is possible to follow the formation 
ree @ of the colloidal structure microscopically right up to the macroscopic 
nd § structure. J. F.S. 
ST 
Colloid-Chemical Phenomena in the Tyrosinase Reaction. 
in Hueco Harun (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 125—130; cf. this vol., 
ii, 528)—The author has investigated the nature of the variously 
‘Ss I coloured melanin obtained in the tyrosinase reaction. In the 
ordinary course of the reaction, the melanin passes through a series 
ER of colours, red, brown, violet, blue, and black. It is shown that 
in @ the ferment tyrosinase consists of two parts, the enzyme, «-tyro- 
sis § sinase, and an inorganic salt. Neither the enzyme nor the inorganic 
rs, @ Salt alone will effect the reaction, but a mixture of the enzyme 
n- and an inorganic salt (calcium chloride, zinc sulphate, cadmium 
les @ sulphate, and many others) effects the reaction, although not 
in always is the scheme of colours passed through, but the black 
13. | product is obtained in every case. A number of experiments tend 
s, to show that the essential difference between the red and black 
er melanin is a difference in the degree of dispersion. This cannot 
od be definitely proved until the constitution of melanin is established, 
er but both substances undergo similar changes, for example, with 
r- hydrosulphite, and are thus shown at least to be similar. Both 
e, substances are negatively charged. The tyrosinase reaction is 
y shown to be composed of two parts, (a) a biochemical, and (b) a 
ig colloid-chemical reaction. In the former, the «-tyrosinase breaks 
n. up the tyrosine molecule and in the presence of the inorganic salt 
28 builds up the red melanin molecule. This is followed by the 
1 second reaction, in which coagulation changes the finely disperse 
: red phase into the coarsely disperse black phase, after which 


precipitation occurs. J. F. 8S. 
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New Physico-chemical Law. The Law of Variability. 
JosepH Erticu (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1921, 3, 246—250)—A 
theoretical paper in which the variability of a system is discussed, 
It is shown that it is often not simple to fix the variability from 
considerations of the phase rule, this involving as it does the 
arbitrary quantity, “number of components.’ The present paper 
gives a method of fixing the variability of a system in all cases 
where the concentrations are only susceptible of change in relation 
to one and the same phase, the rest remaining invariable. It is 
shown that where gases constitute one of the phases of a system, 
the variability is equal to the number of gases, and in systems in 
solution where there is no gaseous phase, the variability is equal to 
the number of substances less one. J. FS. 


Physico-chemical Study of the Double Decomposition, 
(NH,),B,O,+-2NaCl = Na,B,0,+2NH,Cl, for the Technical 
Preparation cf Borax. U. Spore and C. Franco (Gazzetta, 
1921, 54, ii, 1—57).—The authors first discuss the theoretical 
considerations relating to systems containing reciprocal pairs of 
salts in solution and the methods of representing graphically their 
solubilities in water. The system corresponding with the equation 
(NH,).B,0,+2NaCl = Na,B,0,+2NH,Cl has been investigated at 
0°, 10°, and 25°, it being found that the pair stable in a temperature 
zone below 25° is the one containing borax; the data obtained are 
expressed in accordance with Jinecke’s formula. The solubility 
diagrams exhibit two invariant points, at constant pressure and 
constant temperature, the solid phase consisting of (I) NaCl+ 
Na,B,O,,10H,O +NH,Cl, or (II) (NH,),B,0,,4H,O +Na,B,0,,10H,0 
+NH,Cl; with the first there corresponds a congruent, and with 
the second an incongruent solution, the so-called transformation 
interval lying in the temperature zone considered. 

The yield of borax is calculated for each point of the solubility 
diagram, the highest yields corresponding with that portion of the 
curve joining points (I) and (II) (above) nearest to the latter. 
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Deduction of the Laws of Chemical Statics from the Theorem 
of Virtual Work. R. ArIANo (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 95—108).— 
In this mathematical paper it is shown to be possible to enunciate, 
as a single principle, the theorem of virtual work, which serves 
as the starting-point for the exact treatment of all problems of 
equilibrium. The co-ordination of chemical and mechanical statics 
thus produced aids in the deduction, from the comparison between 
various phenomena, of the general laws governing a large number | 
of natural phenomena. Various applications of the principle are 
developed. z. @ &. 


Reaction in the Dark between Chlorine and Trichloro- 
bromomethane. ALEXANDRA VON RANKE (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 
1921, 27, 365—367.; cf. Noddack, this vol., ii, 568)—The reaction 
between chlorine and trichlorobromomethane has been examined at 
100°. The reacting substances were sealed in bulbs in such a way 
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that the chlorine was entirely dissolved and no gas space left. Other 
experiments were carried out in which the chlorobromomethane 
was diluted with 3—255 volumes of carbon tetrachloride. The 
reactions were allowed to proceed until a definite brown tint was 
reached, when the amount of bromine set free was estimated 
spectrophotometrically. The velocity of the bromine separation 
decreases with the dilution. From this it follows that the primary 
reaction is not due to the chlorine atoms. The velocity constant 
for the reaction is given by the equation K,—[Br,]/[Cl,] . [CCl,Br] . ¢, 
from which the course of the reaction is regarded as follows: (i) 
(1, +CCl,Br=CCl,+Cl-+-Br, (ii) Cl+CCl,Br=CCl,+Br, (iii) Br+ 
Br=Bry. J. F.S. 

The Rate of Hydrolysis of Ethyl Orthoformate. ANnToN 
SkraBAL and Orro Rincer (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 9—46).—The 
hydrolysis of ethyl orthoformate takes place in accordance with the 
two separable equations: CH(OEt),-+-H,O —> H-CO,Et+2EtOH 
and H-CO,Et-+-H,0 —> H-CO,H-+EtOH. The second reaction is 
the ordinary ester hydrolysis; its already determined velocities in 
an acid and alkaline medium have been measured again, and the 
values k,=0-192 and k,=1080 at 25° are confirmed. The first 
reaction is shown to proceed too slowly in alkaline solution to 

rmit measurement, so that ethyl orthoformate is not noticeably 
hydrolysed by water alone or under the influence of hydroxyl ions. 
On the other hand, in strongly acid solution it proceeds with ex- 
treme rapidity. The formation of formic acid from the ortho-ester 
in solutions of mineral acids must therefore occur at a rate equal to 
that of the acid hydrolysis of ethyl formate ; this is shown to be the 
case. The rapid reaction can be measured in the presence of a 
hydrogen buffer solution of primary and secondary phosphate, the 
course of the change being followed by measurement of the ethyl 
formate present after known intervals of time. The latter is only 
very slightly attacked under the experimental conditions adopted. 
It is thus possible to isolate the process of hydrolysis of ortho-ester 
to formic ester and to measure its rate in a medium of constant 
acidity. ‘The results show that it is a reaction of the first order and 
that a proportionality exists between the velocity and the hydrogen- 
ion concentration. On the basis [H*]=1, the velocity constant 
k=70,000, which is unusually high in comparison with other acid 
hydrolysis constants. 

In connexion with his experimental results and the similar 
investigations of Verkade (A., 1914, ii, 256; 1916, ii, 234, 607; 
1918, ii, 103), the hydrolysis of the three types, ROR’, AOR, AOA’ 
(in which R=alkyl, A=acyl), is discussed and it is shown that 
ethyl orthoformate belongs to the ether type. H. W. 


Hydrolysis of Ethyl Oxamate. ANTON SKRABAL and GRETE 
Muury (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 47—62).—The methods used are similar 
to those adopted with oxalic esters (A., 1917, ii, 250; 1919, ii, 144). 
The hydrolysis in alkaline solution is effected in the presence 
of disodium phosphate: CO,R-CO-NH,-+Na,HPO,+H,0= 
CO,Na:CO-NH,+NaH,PO,+R-OH. The course of the change is 
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phosphate by N/10-hydrochloric acid in the presence of methyl. 
orange. The velocity constant for [OH’|=1 at 25° is found to be 
48,000 for the methyl and 22,000 for the ethyl ester. The hydrolysis 
is also measured in V/10-hydrochloric acid solution, and is followed 
by titration with NV /10-ammonia solution in the presence of alizarine; 
for [H*]=1, the velocity constants are calculated to be 0-0020 and 
0-0015 for the methyl and ethyl esters respectively. 

The communication concludes with a long theoretical discussion, 
based on the results obtained by the author with oxalic esters, of 
the influence of change in one group on the reactivity of the second 
group in the case of symmetrical di-esters. It is frequently observed 
that such alterations which do not affect the second group with 
regard to one particular type of action are also without influence in 
all other kinds of action. H. W. 


Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces. VI. Surface Area 
and Specific Nature of a Catalyst : Two Independent Factors 
controlling the Resultant Activity. E. F. Armsrrone and 
T. P. Hixprrcn (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 490—495; cf. A, 
1920, ii, 608)—The apparent volume of reduced nickel prepared 
in various circumstances has been determined and compared with 
the catalytic activity of the preparation. It is shown that nickel 
hydroxide reduced on kieselguhr gives a much larger volume than 
the same substance or the fused oxide reduced in the absence of 
kieselguhr, and that this product is very much more active than the 
nickel produced from the other sources. The rate of reduction of 
nickel oxide is also studied. The time—reduction curves show an 
inflexion point which depends on the physical state of the oxide 
and the temperature. The authors consider that the more rapid 
initial reduction represents the production of metallic nickel from 
the surface of the oxide particles, the slower subsequent rate corre- 
sponding with the reduction of a denser central core of oxide : such 
partly reduced oxide represents a supported catalyst as in the case 
of reduced nickel on kieselguhr, and its superior activity is to be 
attributed to the same cause as that of the kieselguhr-nickel oxide. 
The relation of the activity of a supported nickel catalyst to its 
reduced metal content has been ascertained in the case of the hydro- 
genation of cotton-seed oil at 180°. The results show that the varia- 
tions in the catalytic power of reduced nickel are to be ascribed to the 
different surface areas of the free nickel exposed, and do not require 
for their interpretation the assumption of the presence of any 
catalyst (such as an oxide) other than metallic nickel. J. FS. 


The Stability of Atoms. (Sim) Ernest Rutuerrorp (Proc. 
Physical Soc., 1921, 33, 389—394).—A lecture delivered before the 
Physical Society of London on June 10, 1921. A. A. E. 


Constitution and Stability of Atom Nuclei. Wiu1iA™ 
D. Harkins (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 305—339).—Seven ex- 
perimental correlations between the stability and composition of 
atomic nuclei are summarised. Three methods of classifying 


followed by titration of the unaffected disodium to monosodiuy f.- 
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isotopes are: (1) into four classes according as the number of 
electrons and protons in the nucleus is odd or even; (2) into isotopic 
numbers, varying from —1 for hydrogen and the lower isotope of 
helium, 0 for the most abundant atomic species, up to 54 for 
uranium; (3) according to series relationships. The problem of 
nuclear stability in relation to the above is discussed. There is a 
marked periodicity in the variation of abundance, atomic stability, 
and a number of functions which express the composition of atomic 
nuclei. The most important relations which can be utilised in the 
prediction of isotopes are that the ratio of electrons to protons in 
the nucleus is never less than 0-5 for stable atoms, antl the number 
of isotopes is in general considerably greater for elements of even 
than for elements of odd atomic number. J. R. P. 


Atomic Dimensions. Marrano Prervucct (Nuovo Cim., 1921, 
[vi], 22, 189—198).—The author considers the question whether 
the numbers calculated by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 538) as the true 
radii of the atoms are multiples of one and the same length, which 
he terms the “ elementary length ” (A., 1920, ii, 300). Division of 
the atomic volume by the Avogadro number gives what may be 
termed briefly the “ volume of the atom,” and from this, together 
with the assumption that the atom is spherical and that at the 
absolute zero the packing is as close as possible, the value of the 
“elementary length ” is calculated to lie between 0-036 and 0-039 A. 
The available data are insufficient to decide the above question, but 
from the table given by Bragg (loc. cit.) it is evident that the calcu- 
lated atomic radii group themselves round the atomic radii of the 
inert gases, and that the atomic radii for neon, argon, krypton, and 
xenon are related almost exactly as the numbers, 44:64: 7A: 8A, 
A having the value 0-34 A. ; the latter is almost exactly nine times 
the “ elementary length.” 

For the four inert gases for which Bragg has calculated the atomic 
diameter, p, (loc. cit.), the latter (in A.) is related to the absolute 
melting point, 7;, in accordance with the simple expression, 
— 4—81. Bragg does not give the value of the atomic 
iameter of helium, but taking its absolute melting point as 0—2° 
Abs., the expression just given leads to the value 1-025—1-05 A. 
for such atomic diameter. Since 3A=1-01 A., the conclusion 
seems justified that the atomic radii of helium, neon, argon, krypton, 
and xenon are related as 3:4:6:7:8. 3, aay Be 


The Elements regarded as Compounds of the First Order. 
8. H. C. Brieaes (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 448—456)—If the 
elements are regarded as compounds of the atomic kernels (that is, 
the residues when all the electrons in the outer shell are removed) 
and electrons, their reactions with each other are precisely analogous 
to the reactions between binary compounds; for example, (a) 
K‘E+ClE,=K*{ClE,] (where E=electron) and (6) 2KCl+PtCl,= 
K,[PtCl,]. There is no essential difference between the forces 
holding together atoms in a compound and those holding the kernels 
and electrons in an atom. There are only two elements, proton 
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and electron. The atomic kernels are compound radicles of protoy 
and electron, some of which combine with electron to give strongl 
polar substances like alkali metals and others non-polar substances 
such as neon (cf. NH,+Cl=NH,Cl and C,H;+Cl=C,H,Cl). The 
chemical elements are true compounds of the first order, Werner's 
“compounds of the first order” are really of the second order, and 
substances such as potassium platinichloride of the third order. 
Co-ordination is involved in all valency phenomena. J. R. P. 


Encounters between Non-spherical Gaseous Molecules, 
A. O. Ranwine (Proc. Physical Soc., 1921, 33, 362—376).—An 
extension of the author’s previous work (this vol., ii, 489) on mole. 
cular dimensions and structure derived from the combined data of 
the kinetic theory of gases and of X-ray crystal measurements, 
In the present paper, non-spherical molecules built up of atoms of 
unequal sizes are considered; the paper considers all cases of 
diatomic molecules and special cases of polyatomic molecules. 

J. FS. 


Valency Theory of G. Lewis and the Asymmetry of the 
Water Molecule. Evstacre J. Cuy (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 
27, 371—373).—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis of the 
views put forward by Lewis (A., 1916, ii, 310) in connexion with 
the statical atom, the author has developed formule for the mole. 
cules of water, hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia. It is shown that 
in water the linking angle is approximately the same as that between 
carbon bonds. The distance between the oxygen nucleus and the 
hydrogen nuclei is the same in both cases, but is different from that 
between the two hydrogen nuclei. The well-defined dipolar 
character of water is expressed by the above, for two hydrogen 
atoms lie in one half of the tetrahedron and two electron pairs in 
the other, half. The asymmetric nature of the water molecule is 
confirmed by the molecular heat, 62/2, whereas a symmetrical 
structure would demand 5/2. An asymmetric structure favours 
association more than a symmetrical structure. The cases of 
ammonia and hydrogen sulphide can be considered in the same way. 

J. F.S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Reversible Reactions of Hydrogen and Carbon Monoxide 
on the Metallic Oxides. Grorares CuaupRON (Ann. chim., 1921, 
[ix], 16, 221—281)—A more detailed account of work already 
published (cf. A., 1914, ii, 721; 1920, ii, 182, 379; this vol., ii, 
178). W. G. 


Iodine Monochloride. E. Fournravu and E. Donarp (Bull. 
Sci. Pharmacol., 1920, 27, 561—566).—The addition of sodium 
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chloride stabilises solutions of iodine monochloride to the same 
degree as does hydrogen chloride; it does not inhibit the first 
hase of iodine trichloride decomposition which yields iodine 
monochloride. A method for the estimation of iodine monochloride, 
based on the facts that, unlike free iodine, the monochloride is 
sarcely soluble in chloroform, whereas it is very soluble in ethyl 


Iether, and that it liberates iodine from potassium iodide, yields 


results of moderate accuracy. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Density, Refractivity Relationship and Dispersion of 
Gaseous Nitrogen at its Boiling Point. Ericu GeroLp (Ann. 
Physik, 1921, [iv], 65, 82—96).—The density of gaseous nitrogen 
at the boiling point has been determined by the displacement 


‘Emethod. Six determinations are recorded at temperatures 77-68— 


77-:77° Abs., and from the mean the value d,=0-0044973+17 x 10°? 
at 741-10 mm. and 77-75° Abs., is calculated. The refractive index 
of gaseous and liquid nitrogen at the boiling point has also been 
determined. In the case of the gas, the following values have been 
obtained at 752-32 mm. and 77-97° Abs.; A=643-9, n=1-0010779, 
\=546-1, n=1-0010847, A=435-8, n=1-0011007, whilst the liquid 
at 745-12 mm. and 77-12° Abs. gave the values A\=656-3, n=1-19844 ; 
\=579-1, n=1-19876, A=546-1, n=1-19918, A=435-8, n=—1-20142 ; 
\=404-7, n=1-20258. Wiener has replaced the figure 2 of the 
Lorenz-Lorentz formula by the symbol u, which he terms the form 
number. The value of u is exactly 2 for substances the molecules 
of which are exactly spherical, but is greater than 2 if the form 
diverges from the spherical. In the present case, the value of u 
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has been calculated from the formula (nz?—1)/(nz?+u)/d;= 
(n,2—1)/(n,?+-u)-d,, in which d; and d, are the densities of the liquid 
and gas at the boiling point and nz and 2, the respective refractive 
indices, and the mean value w=2-16-+0-04 obtained. This value 
indicates that the nitrogen molecule behaves as though it were 
nearly spherical, but since for red light w=2-04, it behaves as 
though more nearly spherical than in the case of violet light, where 
u=2-26. Consequently it follows that the electron which is active in 
the absorption of light of short wave-length has a greater orbit than 


that operative in the absorption of light of longer wave-length. 
J. F.S. 


The Attack of Metals by Sulphuric-Nitric Acid Mixtures. 
Paut Pascat [with Garnier and LapourrasseE] (Bull. Soc. chim.; 
1921, [iv], 29, 701—709).—An examination of the action of mixtures 
of sulphuric and nitric acids varying in proportion and concen- 
tration on aluminium, steel, and lead, the results being expressed 
as loss in weight of the metal in grams per square metre in twenty- 
four hours, a large excess of the acid being used, and the tem- 
perature being maintained at 16—18° for the aluminium and steel 
and 19—21° for the lead. The addition of sulphuric acid to nitric 
acid facilitates the attack of aluminium. With nitric acid alone, 
the presence of ammonium nitrate slightly increases the attack of 
the metal. For all the varying proportions of sulphuric and nitric 
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acids, there is a concentration corresponding with between 10 an 
20% of water at which the resistance of steel is a maximum. 
W. G. 


Fusion of Carbon. Sizcmar Miincn (Zeitsch. Elektrochem, 
1921, 27, 367—368).—On strongly heating graphite rods by means 
of a powerful electric current, they are shown to soften and become 
plastic and eventually to melt. A graphite rod 50 mm.? in cross 
section and 5 cm. long, when subjected to a current of 800 amperes 
at 25 volts, melts and may be welded to a large graphite block 
which serves as a carrier for the current used. The plastic graphite 
may be bent or compressed so that its diameter is doubled. An 
apparatus is described by means of which large quantities of 
graphite may be melted. The cooled molten graphite has a 
metallic lustre. The literature dealing with previous attempts to 
melt carbon is considered. (See following abstract.) J. FS. 


[Fusion of Carbon]. Evcren Ryscuxkewirscu (Zeitsch. Elek. 
trochem., 1921, 27, 368—369; cf. preceding abstract).—A criticism 
of statements made by Miinch in connexion with the author's 
experiments on the fusion of carbon. It is pointed out that the 
large current (800 amperes) found necessary by Miinch to fuse carbon 
was probably due to the experiment being carried out in the open 
air, where the cooling was very great. This also accounts for the 
very few drops of molten carbon obtained, since graphite burns in 
air at 900°. J. F.S. 


The Action of Alkaline Hydrogen Peroxide on Silver 
[Nitrate] Solution and the Behaviour of Silver towards 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid. E. SatKowsk1 (J. pr. Chem., 1921, 102, 
194—208).—When silver nitrate solution is added gradually to a 
dilute solution of hydrogen peroxide containing a little potassium 
or sodium hydroxide, a black precipitate is formed initially which 
becomes greyer as more of the silver nitrate solution is added, 
and ultimately resembles elementary silver. Analysis, however, 
shows it to be a mixture of silver and silver oxide in which the 
proportion of the former increases with increasing quantities of 
hydrogen peroxide in the solution. Silver peroxide is not present. 
Analysis is effected by treating the product with boiling dilute 
sulphuric acid (100 grams of acid made up to a litre with water), 
which almost completely dissolves the oxide, but only attacks 
metallic silver to a very slight extent. (The reason of this slight 
solvent action could not be elucidated; it does not appear to 
depend on the presence of atmospheric oxygen, nor does sulphur 
dioxide seem to be liberated during the process.) The black 
colour of the precipitate is therefore due to the presence of a black 
modification of silver which can be prepared in a very stable 
condition by adding a solution of silver nitrate (3%, 10 c¢.c.) toa 
solution of dextrose (10°%, 20 c.c.) and sodium hydroxide (d 1-16, 
5 ¢.c.). 

Silver peroxide may be detected in the following manner. A 
small portion of the substance is heated to boiling for a short time 
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with an aqueous solution of an aliphatic amino-acid, preferably 
glycine or alanine, which must not be used in too small quantity. 
The formation of a silver mirror indicates the presence of silver 
roxide, whereas silver oxide does not show this reaction. Also, 
when silver peroxide is covered with nitric acid (d 1-2) a dark 
| brown solution is produced which becomes lighter and _ finally 
colourless when heated, but retains its colour for days at the 
‘f laboratory temperature. The second test appears to be somewhat 
more sensitive than the first. H. W. 


Decomposition of Ammonium Carbonate with Calcium 
Sulphate. BrernuarpD Neumann [with WALTER GELLENDIEN] 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 441—442, 445—447).—The author 
has investigated theoretically the reaction between ammonium 
carbonate and calcium sulphate. The latter substance forms 
two hydrates and exists in three anhydrous forms. Although 
there is uncertainty as to absolute solubilities, it is known that 
the dihydrate, gypsum, has a maximum solubility at about 38° and 
that the most soluble form is the semihydrate, for which the figure 
may reach 1%. The dihydrate has a negative heat of solution, the 
other forms have positive heats. 

It is calculated that the yield of ammonium sulphate with 
0:25N-ammonium carbonate solution should be 99-97%, the value 
rising slightly with increasing concentration. The yield at any 
temperature is calculated from the equation 

log, K,/K,=2-303 log K,/K,= —Q/R.T,—T,/T,—T, 
where Q is the heat of solution of calcium sulphate, that of the 
carbonate being negligible. It is shown that the influence of 
temperature on the reaction equilibrium is slight. 

Experiments showed that in all cases conversion was almost 
complete in an hour, but complete equilibrium was only reached in 
from fifteen to twenty hours. The maximum yields obtained were : 
for the dihydrate 85°{, for the semihydrate and gypsum heated at 
200—300° 92°/, and for anhydrite 90°. In all cases the yields 
increased slightly with the concentration of the ammonium carbonate 
solution. The yield with the dihydrate increased with the tem- 
perature up to 38°, and then remained constant. Owing to the 
decomposition of ammonium carbonate at 58°, heating beyond 
this point is useless. Change of temperature had no appreciable 
effect on the reaction with ignited gypsum. The discrepancy 
between these results and the theoretical yields of more than 
99°, was explained by determining the solubility curve of calcium 
sulphate in ammonium sulphate solutions of different strengths ; 
the existence of a double salt, (NH,).SO,,CaSO,,H,O, was indicated. 
The suggestion that the reaction might be further complicated by 
an appreciable solubility of calcium carbonate in ammonium 
carbonate solution was investigated and disproved. C. I. 


Decomposition of Calcium Sulphate by Ammonium 
Hydroxide. Brrnnuarp Neumann [with Gerrrup Koryaa] 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 457—459).—Equilibrium con- 
ditions in the reaction 2NH,-OH-+CaSO, = (NH,),SO,+Ca(OH), 
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were investigated. If Lm,« and 2Lm,f§ are the concentrations of 
the ions [SQ,] and [OH], the ratio of the molecular solubilities 
of the products [Ca](SO,] and [Ca](OH} is Lm,?a°/4Lm,333 
which ratio, k, is found to be 3821 at 18°. If x and y ar 
the molecular ionic concentrations and a is the normality of the 
ammonia solution 2/y?=k and 2x+y=a, k being known, y is 
determined in terms of a and the yield for any concentration of 
ammonia thus obtained. It varies from 6-6% with N/100-an. 
monium hydroxide to 88% with 10N-solution. The variation 
with temperature may also be calculated; up to 37° the yield falls, 
The reaction was experimentally investigated by shaking two 
flasks, one containing gypsum and water and the other gypsum 
and ammonium hydroxide solution, and estimating the sulphate 
in solution in each from time to time. For N/10-ammonium 
hydroxide, the yield was 33%, in agreement with the calculation, 
but with increasing concentration it fell rapidly instead of rising, 
with N-solution being only 3%. The reaction is thus useless for 
practical purposes. The reverse reaction, (NH,),SO,-+-Ca(OH),= 
(NH,)OH-+-CaSO,, gave a 96% decomposition with 5N-ammonium 
sulphate solution, falling to 53°, with N/4-solution. The latter 
is again in agreement with calculation; the figures for stronger 
solutions are in excess of those to be expected. All these diver. 
gencies occurring in all solutions except the weakest, are due to 
the varying solubilities of calcium sulphate in ammonium sulphate 
solutions caused by the formation of the double salt. C. I. 


The System Potassium Sulphate-Glucinum Sulphate- 
Water at 25°. Husert Taomas STantey Brirron and ARTHUR 
Joun ALLMAND (T., 1921, 119, 1463—1470). 


Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphide. Rupotr TomascHEK (Ann. 
Physik, 1921, [iv], 65, 189—215).—A method is described whereby 
phosphorescent zinc sulphide may be prepared so that a product 
of uniform and reproducible properties for the examination of the 
phosphorescence of this substance is now for the first time obtained. 
Using this method, zinc sulphide containing respectively manganese 
and copper as phosphorogens has been prepared, and the properties 
and the phosphorescence bands of these substances have been 
examined. The bands have been compared with those previously 
obtained with ill-defined material. The phosphorescence phen- 
omena of zinc sulphide containing respectively bismuth, lead, 
silver, uranium, nickel, and cobalt have been examined, and a 
number of new phosphorescence bands found and measured. ‘The 
whole of the bands are considered and the series nature ey 

J. F. 8. 


Corrosion of certain Complex Brasses in Sea-water. I. 
L. BELLADEN (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 144—159).—Of three samples 
of delta metal examined, that showing the greatest resistance t0 
the corrosive action of sea-water contains the highest proportions 
of lead, manganese, and iron, as well as a small percentage of 
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[Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 


nickel, which is lacking in the other two. 


ilities | 1921, 7014.) T. H. P. 

3 

*y . ‘f The Theory of Smelting. III. Equilibria between Pairs of 
I Metals and Sulphur. The System, Copper—Antimony-Sul- 


hur. W.GuERTLER and Karu Leo MEtssner (Metal wu. Erz, 1921, 
18, 410—415).—It is shown that sulphur cannot exist in equilibrium 
with copper antimonide and that a reaction occurs with the forma- 
tion of cuprous sulphide. 2Cu,Sb-+-S=2Cu,Sb+Cu,8 ; Cu,Sb-+S= 


a (u,S+Sb. Cuprous sulphide melted with either antimony or the 
two § antimonides yields stable mixtures, but no ternary compounds are 
‘sum § formed. Copper and antimony trisulphides react according to the 
hate @ equations: 12Cu-+Sb,S,=3Cu,S+2Cu,Sb; 10Cu-+-Sb,S,=3Cu,8 + 
ium § 2CuySb ; 6Cu-+-Sb,S,=3Cu,S+28b. The rectangle Cu—Sb—Sb,8,— 
tion, § Lugs is subdivided into six triangles by the five quasi-binary inter- 


sections, CusS—Cu,Sb ; Cu,S—Cu,Sb ; Cu,S—Sb; Cu,SbS,—Sb ; and 
(uSbS,—Sb. Two independent mixture gaps occur in the system, 
which are probably dependent on similar gaps in the binary systems 
Cu—Cu,S and Sb—Sb,§;. J. FS 


Electrolysis of Cerium Salts in Aqueous Solutions. A. B. 
Scutorz (Tidskrift Kem., 1920, 17, 213—215, 228—232).—The 
double chlorides of cerium and iron were electrolysed in an aqueous 
solution in presence of lactic acid, the rotating, dome-shaped, 
lead-plated platinum cathode being inverted over the anode 
chamber; the latter consisted of a glass tube with a helical row of 
openings, the platinum wire anode being wound round the tube 
through which the anode liquid was drained. The product con- 
sisted of a cerium-iron alloy containing 59-4 to 67% of cerium, 
and was probably free from oxides. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Aluminium. FE. Ratrensury Hopaes (Chem. News, 1921, 
123, 141).—Aluminium foil is unattacked by boiling strong acetic 
acid even after eighteen days in the absence of air; on exposure 


the @ to the air for a week, traces of aluminium were found to have 
ed, @ dissolved. If, however, a few drops of hydrogen peroxide are 
ese § added to strong acetic acid in which a strip of the metal is immersed, 


the whole dissolves at 15° within thirty hours. Slightly warmed 
aluminium foil reacts with bromine with brilliant incandescence, 
the mixture evolving a heavy grey vapour of anhydrous bromide 
and leaving a brown, granular residue which soon deliquesces to 
a liquid from which colourless tabular crystals may be obtained 
on evaporation. Whilst citric and tartaric acids have no effect 
on the metal, oxalic acid dissolves it very slowly in the cold but 
more readily on heating, the solution, on evaporation, yielding 
an oily-looking colloidal film which deliquesces in moist air. Strong 
phosphoric acid readily dissolves aluminium foil, whereas it has no 
action on tin foil; this difference serves to distinguish between the 
two elements. A. R. P. 


Equilibrium Diagram of the System, Silicon—Iron. 
TakEJIRO Murakami (Sci. Rep. Téhoku Imp. Univ., 1921, 10, 
79—92).—Silicon-iron alloys containing up to 32-7% of silicon 
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have been prepared and subjected to magnetic, thermal, and micro. 
analysis and the equilibrium diagram has been constructed. It is; 
shown that there are two compounds, Fe,Si, and FeSi, in the 
system. The former is magnetic with its critical point at 90°, 
whilst the latter is non-magnetic. An alloy corresponding with 
the formula Fe,Si (20% Si) is neither a compound nor a saturated 
solid solution, as stated by Tammann and Guertler (A., 1906, ii 
32). The compound Fe,Si, dissolves in iron up to 16% of silicon 
at ordinary temperatures. The critical point of its solid solution 
in iron gradually decreases from 790° to 450°, as the silicon content 
increases from 0 to 16%. As the temperature rises, the solubility 
increases to 23°, of silicon at 1020°. By heating to a temperature 
above 1100°, the compound Fe,Si, dissociates into iron and Fefi, 
and in alloys containing more than 23%, of silicon, FeSi separates 
primarily on cooling the melt, and at 1020° Fe,Si, is formed. 
Photomicrographs of sections of a large number of alloys ar 
appended to the paper. J. F. 8. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Structure of Humic Acids and Coals. J. Marcussox 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 437—438).—The author criticises 
the assumption of Fischer and Schrader (this vol., ii, 210) that 
natural humic acids are phenolic in character and contain no furan 
ring, basing their conclusions on the effects of oxidation under 
pressure. Lignin, natural humic acids, lignite, and coal yield 
benzenecarboxylic acids, whilst cellulose and artificial humic acids 
from carbohydrates yield furancarboxylic acids. Chardet (Rev. gen. 
Chim. pure appl, 17, 214) has shown, however, that the dry dis- 
tillation of natural humic acids yields both furan and furfuraldehyde 
in addition to phenolic compounds. Fischer and Schrader have 
recently (Brennstoff-Chem., 1921, 2, 216) obtained furancarboxylic 
acids as well as benzenecarboxylic acids by the oxidation under 
pressure of artificial humic acids obtained by treating sugar with 
strong hydrochloric acid. If humic acids contain a peri-difuran ring 
(this vol., i, 313), this, on decomposition, would yield derivatives of 
either benzene or furan, according to the experimental conditions. 
Succindialdehyde is considered to be an intermediate product in 
the formation of humic acid from furan. An aldehyde acid 


(Humalsiiure), closely related to humic acid, has been recently 
found in peat, but it is not found in lignite. The peri-difuran 
nucleus exists in coal and lignite, the presence of the bridged 
oxygen being proved, as with humic acid, by the behaviour with 
fuming sulphuric acid or with nitric acid, and the formation of 
double salts with iron chloride and with mercury bromide. The 
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.Bauthor concludes that both cellulose and lignin have taken part 
in the formation of coal. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Micro-analysis of Gases by the Use of the Pirani Pressure 
Gauge. Resrarcu Starr oF THE GENERAL Execrric Co., Lrp. 
(N. R. CampBELL) (Proc. Physical Soc., 1921, 33, 287—296).—A 
method of analysis of small quantities of gases is described. The 
method consists in determining the condensation temperature of 
each gas consecutively. The gas contained in a side tube of a 
Pirani gauge is cooled to a temperature sufficient to liquefy the 
whole mixture, or, if some non-condensible gas is present, until 
the whole liquefiable portion has been liquefied. ‘The temperature 
is then slowly raised and pressure-temperature readings are taken. 
Acurve is produced which consists of a number of horizontal lines 
of constant pressure joined by a number of vertical, or nearly 
vertical, lines of constant temperature. The vertical temperature 
lines give the condensation temperatures of the individual con- 
stituents. The iength of the ordinates serves as a relative measure 
of the quantity of each constitutent. The total pressure admissible 
in the determination is 0-2 mm. and measurements may be made 
down to 0-001 mm. As cooling bath, the authors recommend 
freezing mercury (—39°), freezing chloroform (—65°), freezing 
acetone (—95°), freezing ethyl alcohol (—117°), and liquid air 
(—183°). In actual practice no thermometer is used, but the 
condensation temperatures of the mixture are compared with the 
condensation temperatures of the individual gases. To do this a 
number of gauges are made each containing one pure gas, and 
these are observed alongside the gauge containing the mixture. 
The method is very accurate and capable of wide application. 


Losses in Chlorine in the Estimation of Chlorine in Organic 


ave 
vlc @Compounds by Incineration and their Prevention. A. 
der @ Werrzei (Arb. Reichs-Gesundh.-Amt, 1920, 52, 635—649; from 


Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 228).—The ordinary methods for the estima- 
tion of chlorine in organic compounds by incineration are examined. 
The most suitable is the author’s wet method (A., 1917, ii, 501). 
By observing certain precautions, however, chlorine can be estimated 
in the ash of organic compounds. Accurate results may be obtained 
if the substance is mixed with lime and water to form a cream, 
which is then dried and incinerated; or the substance may be 
incinerated after mixing with sodium carbonate and potassium 
nitrate. G. W. R. 


The Estimation of Bromine in Salt Waters. P. LEBEAU 
and M. Picon (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 739—743).—A 
preliminary approximate estimation is made by titrating 1 c.c. of 
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the water with chlorine water containing 0-5 gram of chlorine pe 
litre until decoloration just commences. The volume required 
represents approximately double the amount of chlorine required 
to displace all the bromine present as bromide. 

A volume of water containing about 0-1 gram of bromine js 
placed in a separating funnel, 5 c.c. of 10° hydrochloric acid ar 
added, and the calculated quantity of chlorine water containing 
5 grams of chlorine per litre is run in. The liberated bromine js 
extracted with 15 c.c. of chloroform, and the chloroform extract 
is run into 10 c.c. of 10°% potassium iodide solution in a stoppered 
bottle. The liquid in the separating funnel is again extracted 
with chloroform after the addition of 0-3—0-5 c.c. of chlorine water. 
This is repeated until the chloroform is colourless. The iodine 
liberated by the addition of the chloroform extracts to the potassium 
iodide is titrated with N/10-sodium thiosulphate. To obtain 
satisfactory results by this method the use of excess of chlorine 
water must be avoided, and the volume of water containing 0] 
gram of bromine as bromide should not exceed 25 c.c., a preliminary 
evaporation being conducted if necessary. 


Volumetric Estimation of Sulphurous Acid in Organic 
Substances by Distillation. Vicror Froporsre (Arb. Reichs. 
Gesundh.-Amt, 1920, 52, 657—669; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 
225).—The method proposed is a modification of that of Haase 
(A., 1882, 773). The sulphur dioxide obtained by distillation is 


collected in a standard solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate in 
the presence of hydrogen peroxide, whereby the sulphite is oxidised to 
sulphate. The excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate is titrated with 
hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange as indicator. The sulphate 
formed may be estimated gravimetrically by precipitation with 
barium chloride asa control. The water used for the dilution of the 
liquid from which the sulphur dioxide is distilled must be free from 
oxygen. A long reflux condenser is desirable in order to prevent 
volatile organic acids from passing over. The method is applicable 
to the estimation of sulphites in cellulose—sulphite liquors, wine, 
dried fruit, and gelatin. G. W. R. 


Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Acids and Bases 
which yield Insoluble Salts. G. Bruuns (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
1921, 60, 224—229).—A method described previously by Bucherer 
(A., 1920, ii, 702) yielded trustworthy results in the estimation 
of sulphates in crude sugars, molasses, etc.; the separation of the 
precipitated barium sulphate is facilitated by the addition of a 
small quantity of aluminium hydroxide, which, when kept for two 
days, becomes particularly insoluble in acid solutions. W. P. S. 


Modification of the Dumas Method, and Application of the 
Kjeldahl Method to the Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitro- 
naphthalenes. Pav H. M.-P. Brinton, F. N. Scuurrz, W. G. 
Crockett, and P. P. Merxet (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 636— 
639)—In the modified Dumas method described, the carbon 
dioxide used is generated from dilute sulphuric acid and sodium 
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carbonate solution which are admitted to a large container filled 
originally with water; the gas is passed through two measuring 
bottles, one of which is filled with water, and the discharge of this 
fom one bottle to the other, alternately, indicates the volume of 
- Bcarbon dioxide passing. The gas is then conducted, by a suitable 
arrangement of tubes and three-way taps, to the combustion tube, 
where the substance is burnt with copper oxide. The nitrogen is 
°B collected over sodium hydroxide solution, three nitrometers being 
wed in connexion with each other; the combustion gases pass 
upwards through the first nitrometer, causing a circulation of 
sodium hydroxide solution from this to the others, and the liquid 
collecting in the levelling bulbs is returned to that of the first 
nitrometer as required. One of the nitrometers is provided with a 
water-jacket, and serves as the measuring vessel for the nitrogen. 

To estimate nitrogen in nitronaphthalenes by the Kjeldahl 
method, about 0-5 gram of the substance is heated with 30 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid and 2 grams of salicylic acid for two hours on a 
water-bath, the mixture is then cooled, 2 grams of zinc dust are 
added, and after about eighteen hours the mixture is heated, first 
at 70°, and afterwards over a small burner, until all visible action 
ceases. One gram of mercuric oxide is next added, the mixture 
boiled for one hour, cooled, 7-5 grams of potassium sulphate are 
added, and the boiling is continued for a further period of one hour. 
The ammonia is then estimated by distillation in the usual way. 
The results obtained are lower than those found by the Dumas 
method, the difference increasing with the nitrogen content. For 
instance, 13-74°% of nitrogen found by the Kjeldahl method corre- 
sponds with 14-33% by the Dumas method, and 15-48% with 
16-85%. W. P.S. 


Micro-estimation of Nitrogen and its Biological Applica- 
tions. M. Potonovsxki and C. Vati£e (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, 
[vii], 24, 129—134).—To estimate the total nitrogen, a portion of 
the substance containing from 1 to 2 mg. of nitrogen is heated for 
fifteen minutes in a test-tube with 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 1 
gram of potassium sulphate. The mixture is then diluted with 
6c.c. of water, and the tube is connected with a small absorption 
vessel containing N /50-sulphuric acid ; a current of air, heated previ- 
ously by passing it through warm water containing a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid, is aspirated through the whole apparatus. After 
twenty minutes, the absorption apparatus is disconnected and the 
excess of sulphuric acid is titrated. Another portion of 3 c.c. of 
the original solution is then treated with 2 drops of acetic acid and 
a small quantity of sodium chloride, the mixture is heated at 90°, 
cooled, submitted to centrifugal action, and the nitrogen deter- 
mined in an aliquot portion of the clear liquid; the difference 
between the two estimations gives the amount of nitrogen present 
as coagulable albumin. W. P.S. 


Removal of Protein from Body Fluids for the Purpose 
of Simultaneous Estimation of Many Constituents. GENKO 
Muxat (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 516—520).—For the estimation of 
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non-protein nitrogen in serum, etc., the author boils the substane 
with sodium acetate and acetic acid, and removes the last traces of 
protein with talcum. The results are usually very slightly higher 
than those of the Folin-Denis method (A., 1912, ii, 703). G. B. 


Estimation of Sodium Nitrite. F. Munerr (Zeitisch. angew, 
Chem., 1921, 34, 448)—In the estimation of nitrites by the 
diazotisation method, o-aminobenzoic acid may be advantageously 
substituted for sulphanilic acid. The end point is sharp, the 
diazo-compound stable, and the reagent can be easily obtained in 
a pure state. C.1. 


Source of Error in the Estimation of Nitrate-Nitrogen by 
Ulsch’s Method. F. Macu and F. Srypiincer (Zeitsch. anal, 
Chem., 1921, 60, 235—238).—Traces of sulphide in the reduced 
iron used for the reduction of nitrates according to Ulsch’s method 
cause the results obtained to be much too low. For instance, a 
potassium nitrate solution containing 13-86° of nitrogen yielded 
only 12-90% when the reduction was carried out with iron contain. 
ing 0-03% of sulphur as sulphide. Each new quantity of reduced 
iron should, therefore, be tested against a pure nitrate before itis 
used for actual estimations. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Phosphorus in Iron, Steel, Ores, and Slags. 
H. Kinver (Zeiisch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 241—257).—A report 


of a critical examination of the molybdate method for the estimation 
of phosphorus, with particular reference to the influence of other 
elements. In the estimation of phosphoric acid in slags, the 
magnesium pyrophosphate method yielded results which were 
slightly higher (0-1 to 0-3) than those yielded by the molybdate 


method. W. P.S. 


Double Arsenic Tubes. Grora LocKEMANN (Zeitsch. angevw. 
Chem., 1921, 34, 396).—To economise in glass tubing, a piece of 
hard glass tubing is drawn out so that three portions of the original 
diameter of the tube are connected by capillaries, the whole being 
in one piece; the tube is used in conjunction with the ordinary 
Marsh apparatus. The first arsenic mirror is obtained in the first 
capillary; for the next estimation, the second wide portion and 
capillary are used, and the tube is then reversed and used in a similar 
manner for two further estimations. W. P.S. 


Micro-estimation of Carbon Monoxide in Blood. Mavnrict 
Nictoux (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1921, 3, 286—296).—A micro- 
modification of the author’s method (A., 1921, i, 204) for the estima- 
tion of carbon monoxide in blood is described; 2 to 5 c.c. of blood 
are used for an estimation, and it is claimed that the method is 
simple and accurate to within 2%. Notes are given on the applica- 
tion of the method to the estimation of the capacity of the blood 
for absorbing carbon monoxide, and of the amount of the latter 


present in blood in cases of poisoning. C. R. H. 
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Estimation of Metals in Alloys of Known Qualitative Com- 
position. K.Scumipt (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 825.—-826).—From a 
knowledge of the atomic weights and specific gravities of the con- 
stituent metals of a binary or ternary alloy, together with the 
weight and volume of the alloy under examination, it is possible to 
calculate the percentage composition. The author has obtained 
formule for binary and ternary alloys involving in the first case the 
use of four constants based on the atomic weights and specific 
gravities of the constituent elements and these have been calculated 
for all the more important commercial binary alloys. [Cf. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1921, Oct.] A. R. P. 


Estimation of Alkali Hydroxide and Carbonate in presence 
of Cyanide and Ferrocyanide. F. Muntertr (Zeitsch. angew. 
Chem., 1921, 34, 447)—A method for the estimation of alkali in 
potassium or sodium cyanide consists in titrating the cyanide with 
silver solution, removing the turbidity formed at the end point 
with a drop of cyanide solution, and then titrating with normal 
acid until the turbidity reappears. The method is accurate if 
most of the alkali is present as hydroxide. In presence of other 
weak acids, for example, formic acid, this method cannot be used, 
neither does Clenell’s method give good results. The best pro- 
cedure is as follows. The cyanide is first titrated with silver 
solution, and the same quantity of solution added to another sample. 
The resulting solution after filtration can now be used for whatever 
alkalimetrical estimations are desired. If great accuracy is not 


required, the solution need not be filtered. If ferrocyanide is 
present, the solution may be titrated directly with normal acid and 
methyl-orange. The cyanide having been previously estimated, 


the alkali is obtained by difference. Ye 
Rapid Estimation of Silver in Alloys by a Modified Silver 
Chloride Method. Savertanp (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 735— 
736).—About 0-5 gram of the alloy is treated with 10 c.c. of nitric 
acid, d 1-4, a small quantity of water is added, the mixture boiled, 
diluted to 80 c.c., again boiled, and, after five minutes, the insoluble 
matter (gold, tin, antimony) is collected on a filter and washed. A 
slight excess of hydrochloric acid is added, drop by drop, to the 
filtrate, the latter is then boiled, and the silver chloride is collected 
on a filter. The moist filter is then supported on the mouth of a 
small crucible, the upper part of the paper is wrapped round the end 
of a porcelain tube connected with a supply of coal gas, and the 
crucible is heated by a burner; the filter-paper chars, and after a 
time falls into the crucible, the silver chloride meanwhile being 
reduced by the coal-gas introduced through the porcelain tube. 
The reduction is completed by the incineration of the charred paper, 
and the resulting metallic silver is weighed. W. P.S. 


Simple Technique for the Estimation of Calcium and 
Magnesium in Small Amounts of Serum. Benjamin KRAMER 
and FrepERIcK F. Tispauu (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 47, 475—481).— 
One or 2 c.c. of serum, diluted with 2 ¢c.c. of water, are mixed with 
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1 c.c. of saturated ammonium oxalate solution. The precipitate 
is collected by centrifuging and repeatedly washed in the same way 
with water and 2% ammonia, and is then titrated with N/100. 
potassium permanganate solution. An aliquot portion of the 
supernatant fluid of the calcium estimation is precipitated with 
ammonium phosphate; the ammonium magnesium phosphate is 
collected in a Gooch crucible and is dissolved in N/100-hydro. 
chloric acid. Half the solution, mixed with 2 c.c. of a ferric 
thiocyanate solution, is compared colorimetrically with standards 
prepared with known amounts of ammonium magnesium phosphate. 
The error is +-5% of the calcium and magnesium present. G. B. 


Sensitiveness and Applicability of Qualitative Reactions. 
II. Barium Ions. 0O. Lutz (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 
209—223; cf. A., 1920, ii, 509)—The following are the minimum 
‘quantities of barium which can be detected by various reagents; 
in each case, 5 c.c. of the barium salt solution were treated with 
0-5 c.c. of the reagent and the observation was made after five 
minutes. Sodium arsenate and ammonium chloride, 1: 175; 
potassium ferrocyanide and ammonium chloride, 1 : 430; ammon- 
ium oxalate, 1 : 4400; sodium phosphate, 1 : 6200; aniline hydro- 
silicofluoride, 1:6000; ammonium carbonate and ammonia, 
1: 28000; sodium carbonate, 1:160000; sodium _§sulphite, 
1: 160000; ammonium chromate, 1: 1200000; sulphuric acid, 
1 : 1600000. | fe ve 


Application of Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. I. 
Estimation of Molybdenum, Titanium, and Iron. Tamaki 
Nakazono (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 526—537).—About 
0-15 gram of the metallic compound is reduced by vigorously shaking 
with 200 grams of liquid zinc amalgam and 10 c.c. of 2N-sulphuric 
acid during 0-5—1 minute in a specially made separating funnel, 
in which the air is replaced by carbon dioxide. After the reaction 
is completed, the solution is titrated with standard potassium 
permanganate solution. The method has been successfully applied 
to ammonium molybdate, titanic acid, and iron alum. The 
amalgam is prepared by heating 3 to 4 grams of zinc with 100 
grams of mercury and some dilute sulphuric acid on a water-bath 
for one hour; the product is thoroughly washed with water and 
separated from solid residue. The amalgam may be used many 
times without loss of activity and the effect of some impurities in 
the metal on the accuracy is almost negligible. K. K. 


Dimethylglyoxime Reactions of Iron and Cobalt. WILE. 
VauBEL (Zeitsch. éffentl. Chem., 1921, 27, 163—164).—A deep red 
coloration is obtained when solutions of ferrous salts are treated 
with dimethylglyoxime solution and ammonia; the reaction 1 
also given by ferric salts if a trace of ammonium sulphide is added 
before the ammonia. This coloration is distinct from that given 
by nickel salts, and there is no formation of a precipitate. Cobalt 
solutions give a yellowish-brown coloration with dimethylglyoxime 
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and ammonia; if ammonium sulphide is added before the ammonia, 
the coloration produced is bluish-violet to deep red.] W. P. S. 


Quantitative Separation of Tin and Antimony in the 
Presence of Phosphoric Acid. (MiLE) Movuret and J. BARLOT 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 743—745)—The tin-antimony 
alloy is dissolved in aqua regia and the solution evaporated almost 
to dryness. The residue is taken up with warm concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and the solution diluted with an equal volume 
of water. To it is added at least 50 c.c. of an 8—9% solution of 
crystalline orthophosphoric acid for every 0-01 gram of tin present. 
The antimony is precipitated as sulphide by hydrogen sulphide 
at 80—90°, collected on a filter, and the antimony subsequently 
estimated electrolytically. The filtrate is boiled to remove hydrogen 
sulphide and the tin is precipitated by the addition of cupferron 
and estimated in the usual manner. W. G. 


Estimation of Titanium in Iron and Steel. THEODOR 
DiecKMANN (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 230—234).—One gram 
of the sample and 1 gram of iron free from vanadium are dissolved 
separately in dilute nitric acid, the two solutions are evaporated 
with the addition of sulphuric acid and heated until fumes of 
sulphuric acid are evolved; after cooling, the residues are boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, silica is separated by filtration, and the 
filtrates are treated with 10 c.c. of phosphoric acid (d 1-3) and a 
few c.c. of hydrogen peroxide. Standard titanium sulphate 
solution is added to the solution containing the iron free from 
vanadium until the colour of this solution is brought to the same 
intensity as that of the solution containing the sample under 
examination. W. P. S. 


Estimation of Nickel and Copper on Nickel-plated or 
Copper-plated Iron Articles. H. Kortscu (Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 1921, 60, 240—241).—The nickel or copper may be dissolved 
by immersing the metal in a hot sodium nitrite solution acidified 
with acetic acid; the iron does not dissolve as long as nitrite ions 
are present (see D.R.-P. 319855 and 330131). W. P. S. 


Estimation of Vanadium in Steels and Iron Alloys. Luvia1 
Rotta and Mario Nutt (Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1921, 3, 287).— 
Vanadium may be precipitated quantitatively from a solution 
containing about 1% of free hydrochloric or sulphuric acid by 
means of 4°, aqueous “cupferron” solution in the cold, the 
precipitate being washed with 2% hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
solution to which 2°% of the 4°% cupferron solution has been added, 
dried at about 70°, calcined and weighed as vanadium pentoxide. 
ron and chromium may be easily separated from vanadium by 


jprecipitation by means of boiling sodium hydroxide solution. In 


the case of ferrovanadium, about 0-5 gram is treated with six times 
its weight of sodium peroxide in an iron crucible, the silica being 
removed after filtration and the iron as described above, and the 
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vanadium precipitated with cupferron. With steel, the hydro. 
chloric acid solution is used, this being freed from silica and tungsten 
by filtration and from iron by treatment with ether; the liquid is 
boiled with sodium carbonate and filtered, the filtrate being 
treated with either lead acetate or lead nitrate and acetic acid, 
The lead vanadate thus precipitated is dissolved in dilute hydro. 
chloric acid and evaporated with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
The residue is taken up in water and the vanadium precipitated 
in the filtrate by means of cupferron. a. B. FP. 


Denigés’s Test for the Detection and Estimation of Methyl 
Alcohol in the Presence of Ethyl Alcohol. Ropert M. Cuapiy 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 543—545).—A modification of 
Denigés’s method is described, the new procedure rendering the 
test more trustworthy. The alcohol is diluted until it contains 
1% of total alcohols (solution A); 10 ¢.c. of this solution are mixed 
with 10 c.c. of 4% ethyl alcohol and diluted to 50 c.c. (solution 8), 
and 10 c.c. of the latter solution are also mixed with 10 c.c. of 4°, 
ethyl alcohol and diluted to 50 c.c. (solution C). Four c.c. of each 
of these solutions are placed in separate Nessler cylinders, and 
standards containing 1, 2, 3, etc., c.c. of 0-04°% methyl alcohol 
solution, and 1 c.c. of 4% ethyl alcohol solution are prepared in 
other cylinders, the volumes in each case being diluted to 4 c.c. 
Each cylinder then receives the addition of 1 c.c. of phosphoric 
acid (1:5) solution and 2 c.c. of 3% potassium permanganate 
solution; after thirty minutes, 1 c.c. of 10% oxalic acid solution 
is added to each, followed, after two minutes, by | c.c. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and 5 c.c. of Schiff-Elvove reagent. The 
colorations obtained are compared after the lapse of one hour. 
Acetone does not interfere with the method, but glycerol, carbo- 
hydrates, formic acid, acetic acid, and phenol, if present, should 
be removed by distilling the alcohol with the addition of sodium 


hydroxide; formaldehyde and terpenes are removed by treatment | 


with silver nitrate and sodium hydroxide followed by distillation. 
wee 


Possible Improvements in the Ebulliometric Estimation 


of Alcohol in Wines. Uco PraToLoNnGo (Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl. 
1921, 3, 290—293).—The construction of the scale, and the con- 
struction, control, and use of the ebulliometer, are discussed [see J. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 7114]. T. HB. PF. 


Application of the Determination of Miscibility Tempera- 
ture to Alcoholimetry. H. Rossrer (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1921, 
[ii], 3, 235—239)—The miscibility temperature (the point at 
which the surface of separation of certain mixtures disappears) 
may be used to estimate the alcoholic strength of a liquid. For 
instance, when 5 c.c. of an alcoholic solution are mixed with 30 c.c. 
of pure acetone and 5 c.c. of standard light petroleum (b. p. 210— 
225°), the miscibility temperature varies from —5-5° for 90°, 
alcohol to +27-6° for 65% alcohol. For lower alcoholic strengths, 
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- fa mixture of 50 c.c. of acetone and 5 c.c. of light petroleum is used, 


5c.c. of the alcoholic solution being added; in this case, the misci- 
bility temperature varies from —1-0° for 65% alcohol to +23-0° 
for 28°%, alcohol. W. P.S. 


Concentration and Purification of Aicoholic Fermentation 
Liquids. I. Distillation in Steam of certain Alcohols. 
JosepH Remity and Witrrep J. Hickinsotrom (Sci. Proc. Roy. 
Dubl. Soc., 1921, 16, 233—247)—The distillation constants of 
methyl, ethyl, propyl, x-butyl, isobutyl and sec.-butyl, and isoamyl 
alcohols have been investigated under experimental conditions 
similar to those employed in the recent work on fatty acids (A., 
1919, ii, 528). Dilute solutions of the alcohols were distilled at 
constant volume, in most cases 200 c.c., water being introduced 
into the distillation flask at the same rate as distillation proceeded. 
The alcohol content of successive fractions of distillate was estimated 
fom the density and by oxidation. The distillation constant, 
A=1/v log a/a—x, in which a is the initial amount of alcohol in the 
flask and 2 the amount in the total distillate after a volume v has 
distilled, was found to increase with the molecular weight of the 
alcohols and to be greater for sec.- and iso-butyl alcohols than for 
n-butyl alcohol. For a given alcohol it was, as anticipated from 
general considerations, inversely proportional to the initial volume 
of liquid in the flask, and it also varied, although to a smaller extent, 
with the concentration of the alcohol, increasing as the concentra- 
tion diminished. This variation of the constant with concentration 
confirms earlier work by Sorel (A., 1893, ii, 347) and Gréning. 
Several possible causes of these variations are discussed, and it is 
suggested that they may be accounted for by variations in the 
“mass of water per c.c. of distillate.” J.H 


Estimation of Cresol by the Phenol Reagent of Folin and 


WDenis. Rosert M. Cuarrn (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 47, 309—314).— 
jApart from other defects (cf., for example, Gortner and Holm, 


A., 1920, ii, 643), the estimation of phenols by the colorimetric 
method of Folin and Denis (A., 1915, ii, 802) suffers from the 


jdisadvantage that the phenol reagent gives colours of different 


intensity with equivalent quantities of different phenols. For the 


jestimation of total cresol in mixtures of cresols of approximately 
{known composition the author therefore introduces the use of 
jempirical factors. The method is applied to the estimation of 


}phenolic preservatives in serums. E. 8. 


Volumetric Estimation of Aminonaphthol-mono- and di- 


. Isulphonic Acids. Griorcio Renato Levi (Giorn. Chim. Ind. 


Appl., 1921, 3, 297—-302).—The aminonaphtholsulphonic acids may 
be titrated either with sodium nitrite in an acid solution or with 
diazo-compounds, comparison of the results obtained in these two 
ways serving as the best criterion of the purity of these compounds ; 
the difference should be not more than 0-5% for a dry, or 0-2% for 
a pasty, product. The titration with nitrite is carried out by 
tunning V/5-sodium nitrite solution into a fresh solution or 
22*—2 
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suspension of the sulphonic acid containing free mineral acid: 
excess of the latter causes no appreciable increase in the velocity of 
diazotisation; the latter is, however, affected by the temperatur, 
which should be to 10—12° at first and 25—30° at the end of the 
reaction. In the titration with diazo-compounds, the autho 
makes use of either freshly-prepared diazobenzene or recently. 
titrated p-nitrodiazobenzene. In general, these aminonaphthol. 
sulphonic acids may undergo combination in two different ways, 
namely, in acid solution in the ortho-position to the amino-group, 
and in alkaline solution in the ortho-position to the hydroxyl 
group. Contrary to the statement made in many patent specifica. 
tions, in acetic acid solution the combination occurs in the ortho. 
position with respect to the hydroxyl group. The colorations 
produced by the diazo-compounds of the aminonaphtholsulphonie 
acids are due to an internal combination, occurring either within a 
single molecule or between two molecules. 

The aminonaphtholmonosulphonic acids examined were : M-acid 
(NH,:OH:SO,H=1:5:7), S-acid (1:8:4), y-acid (2:8:6), 
J-acid (2:5:7) and R-acid (2:3:6), and the disulphonic acids; 
28-acid (NH, : OH : SO,H : SO,H=1 : 8 : 2: 4), H-acid (1: 8: 3: 6), 
K-acid (1:8: 4:6) and 2R-acid (2:8:3:6). Taking the “ nitrite 
number” as basis, the titration of the diazo-compounds may be 
effected as follows : M-, 2S-, and 2R-acids with p-nitrodiazobenzene 
in sodium carbonate solution, and J- and R-acids in acetic acid 
solution; S-, y-, and K-acids in acetic acid solution, and H-acid 
in sodium carbonate solution, with diazobenzene. Qualitative 
characters for the differentiation between the various isomerides 
are given. a. me. FE. 


The Estimation of Citronellol by the Formylation Method. 
ALEXANDER St. Pravu (J. pr. Chem., 1921, 102, 276—282).—The 
estimation of geraniol and citronellol by the formic acid method 
gives inexact results, in part because a portion of the geraniol 
undergoes esterification. Even with pure citronellol, however, 
the method gives uncertain data (cf. Schimmel & Co., A., 1914, 
i, 67; Simmons, A., 1916, ii, 117). The author’s results are irregular 
and high when 100% acid is used, but low with a weaker acid. It 
is shown that the action of the acid on citronellol is not a simple 
process, fractionation of the product under diminished pressure 
leading to the isolation of citronellyl formate, b. p. 99—100°(corr.)/ 
7mm., the compound, OH*CMe,*[CH, ]},*>CHMe-CH,-CH,°O-CHO, b. p. 
129°(corr.)/5 mm., d& 0-9651, «,-+-1° 46’, 2\} 1-4488 and the corre- 
sponding di-formate, CMe,(O-CHO)-[CH, ],->CHMe-CH,-CH,°O-CHO, 
a colourless, highly refractive liquid, b. p. 140—141°(corr.)/7 mm., 
unchanged citronellol and, frequently, a small amount of more 
volatile liquid, possibly an aliphatic or a cyclic terpene. H. W. 


Estimation of the Composition of Ternary Mixtures: 
Ether-Water—Alcohol. Louis Desveranes (Mon. Sci., 1921, 
11, 145—150).—The composition of mixtures of ethyl ether, ethyl 
alcohol, and water is estimated by determining the quantity of 
water or of ether required to produce a turbidity, or the quantity 
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«1B of alcohol required to produce a clear liquid when the mixture is not 
‘Mhomogeneous; graphs are given which show the composition 
J corresponding with the quantities of water, etc., added. 
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The Estimation of Sugar in Urine. J. C. van pier Harst 
and C. H. Korrs (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1230—1232).—The 
fermentation apparatus devised by Stephan under the name hydro- 
saccharometer has been found to be more trustworthy than Wagner’s 
apparatus and to give results as accurate as those obtained by the 
polarimeter where the sugar content is not below about 1%. The 
(ausse-Bonnans method has been re-examined, and again found 
unsatisfactory. 8. 1. L. 


Volumetric Estimation of Phenylhydrazine and its Applica- 
tion to the Estimation of Pentosans and Pentoses. ARTHUR 
Ropert Line and Drinsuaw Rartronst Nang (Biochem. J., 1921, 
15, 466—468).—The carbohydrate is distilled in the usual way with 
12% hydrochloric acid; an aliquot portion of the distillate is 
neutralised, slightly acidified, mixed with a standard aqueous 
phenylhydrazine solution (about 2%), kept at 50—55° for twenty 
minutes, and filtered; an aliquot part of the filtrate, containing 
excess of phenylhydrazine, is mixed with excess of standard iodine 
solution, and titrated with thiosulphate. The reaction is repre- 
sented by the equation PhNH-NH,+2I,=3HI+C,H,;I+-N,. The 
results agree closely with those obtained by the phloroglucide 
method. G. B. 


Identification of Ouabain and Strophanthin, and a New 
Test to Distinguish between the two Glucosides. A. 
Ricnaup (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, 24, 161—166).—To distinguish 
between ouabain and strophanthin in actual pharmaceutical practice 
where often only a milligram or so of the substances is available, 
the following differential characteristics may be utilised : Ouabain 
is soluble in 150 parts of water at 15°, whilst strophanthin dissolves 
in 40—43 parts at that temperature. The solution of the former is 
perfectly clear and colourless, and does not give a persistent froth 
on shaking. Strophanthin solutions, on the other hand, are in- 
clined to be yellow, and are not perfectly transparent. They 
have a very pronounced bitter taste, and give a persistent froth 
on agitation. Under the microscope, ouabain appears as a pure 
white powder or small, rectangular tabular crystals, whilst strophan- 
thin appears usually as a dirty or yellowish-white, amorphous 
powder, or crystallised in leaflets often grouped round a centre. 
Finally, a new colour reaction is proposed, which consists in warming 
in a water-bath at 60° or 70° in a test-tube 5 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, a few crystals of resorcinol, and a trace of the 
glucoside. Ouabain gives no coloration, and strophanthin a rose 
colour, the test depending, of course, on the difference in the sugars 
generated by the hydrolysis of the two glucosides. G. F. M. 


Detection of Oxalic and Citric Acids. M. PoLoNovski 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, 24, 167—168).—The usual method for the 
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detection of oxalic acid is simplified by the following procedur. 
The acid radicles are converted into sodium salts, and a saturated 
solution of calcium fluoride is added to the alkaline filtrate acidified 
with acetic acid. In presence of oxalic acid, calcium oxalate js 
precipitated under these conditions, its solubility in water at 15° 
being 0-00056%, whilst that of calcium fluoride is 0-05°%. In the 
absence of fluorides from the original substance, a saturated solution 
of calcium sulphate may advantageously be substituted for the 
fluoride solution. 

Citric acid may readily be detected in presence of any of the 
common organic acids by adding to the original solution potassium 
permanganate solution until the pink colour persists, then 1 c.c. of 
bromine water, and warming to decolorisation. In presence of 
citric acid, a precipitate of perbromoacetone is formed, but still 
more characteristic is the evolution of irritant vapours which 
attack the eyes, so that the least trace cannot possibly escape 
detection. G. F. M. 


Detection and Estimation of Levulic Acid in Foods. L. 
Grinunvut (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genissm., 1921, 41, 261—279)— 
Levulic acid occurs in certain carbohydrate foods, and is usually 
accompanied by formic, acetic, and lactic acids; it may be identified 
by the red coloration which it yields with sodium nitroprusside in 
alkaline or acetic acid solution. A method for the estimation of 
levulic acid depends on its oxidation to acetic acid by means of 
potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid; the resulting acetic acid 
is distilled and titrated. Formic acid under the same conditions 
is oxidised to carbon dioxide; if the amount of acetic acid found 
in the distillate is in excess of that calculated from the quantity of 
dichromate reduced (after allowing for the formic acid as estimated 
separately by the mercuric chloride method), the presence of free 
acetic acid in the sample is indicated. Lactic acid is also oxidised by 
dichromate to acetic acid. In the case of a sample containing all 
the four acids mentioned, the procedure adopted is to acidify the 
substance with phosphoric acjd, extract the organic acids with 
ether (a quantity of sodium hydroxide is placed in the extraction 
flask to prevent volatilisation of the formic acid with the ether), 
then extract the ethereal solution with dilute sodium hydroxide 
solution and evaporate the united aqueous extracts to dryness. 
The dry residue is dissolved in a definite volume of water, the organic 
acids are liberated, and the solution is submitted to a simple dis- 
tillation. The distillate contains the whole of the acetic acid, the 
greater part of the formic acid, a small quantity of levulic acid 
and no lactic acid; the residual solution in the flask will contain the 
greater part of the levulic acid, the remainder of the formic acid, | 
the whole of the lactic acid, and no acetic acid. The two solutions 
are analysed separately as described. W. P.S. 


Detection and Estimation of Salicylic Acid in Wine. W. 
FresENtus and L. Grinuit (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 257— 
266).—Fifty c.c. of the wine are acidified with sulphuric acid, 
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extracted with a mixture of ether and light petroleum, the extract 
js evaporated, and the residue tested with ferric chloride. To 
estimate the salicylic acid, 500 c.c. of the wine are boiled under a 
reflux apparatus for one hour with the addition of sodium hydroxide 
solution, the mixture is then cooled, acidified with sulphuric acid, 
and extracted with ether—light petroleum mixture. The ethereal 
solution is evaporated with the addition of a small quantity of 
water, the residual aqueous solution diluted to a definite volume, 
and used for the colorimetric estimation of the acid by the ferric 
chloride method. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Salicylates and Phenol. W. O. Emery (J 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 538—539).—A method for the estimation 
of phenol and salicylates, particularly salol (phenyl salicylate), 
depends on the formation of a red, amorphous compound, di-iodo- 
phenylene oxide, when phenol or salicylic acid is treated with iodine 
in the presence of sodium carbonate: 2PhOH+6I,+4Na,CO,= 
20,H,OI,+8NaI+4C0,+4H,O, and 2C,H,(OH)-CO,H-+-61,+ 
4Na,CO,=2C,H,OI,+8Nal+6C0,+4H,0. To estimate salol in 
admixture with acetanilide, phenacetin, and caffeine, a portion of 
the sample containing about 0-1 gram of salol is extracted with 
chloroform, the chloroform solution is evaporated, and the residue 
obtained treated with 10 c.c. of 1% sodium hydroxide solution 
and heated in a reflux apparatus at such a rate that it boils in two 
minutes; three successive quantities of 10 c.c., 30 ¢.c., and 50 c.c. 
respectively of water are then added, the mixture being boiled 
after each addition. One gram of sodium carbonate is added with 
the last quantity of water. An excess (55 to 60 c.c.) of N/5-iodine 
is then added to the boiling solution, the flask is removed from the 
condenser, a further 1 gram of sodium carbonate is introduced, 
and the mixture boiled gently for about twenty minutes. If 
phenacetin is present, the quantity of iodine solution mentioned 
should be increased by 5 c.c. for each 0-1 gram of phenacetin 
supposed to be in the mixture. The precipitate formed is collected, 
washed with 200 c.c. of hot water, dried at 100°, and weighed; 
the weight found is multiplied by 0-3113 to obtain the corresponding 
quantity of salol. W. P.S. 


Estimation of the Saponification Number, Iodine~-Bromine 
Number and Bromine-substitution Number [of Fats and 
Waxes]. E. ScuuteK (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 1921, 62, 391—-395).— 
The use of propyl alcohol, as proposed by Winkler (A., 1911, ii, 550) 
is recommended in the estimation of the saponification number, 
since by the use of this solvent even waxes are saponified com- 
pletely in a short time. In the case of the iodine—bromine number, 
the results obtained are the higher the longer the time of contact 
of the fat or oil with the reagent, particularly in the case of linseed 
oil, croton oil, and lanolin. The reaction in the estimation of the 
bromine-substitution number is practically complete after two 
hours’ contact. W. P.S. 
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Colour Reactions of some Nitro-substances. O. Rupo.py 
(Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 239—240).—The following colora. 
tions are obtained when about 1 milligram of the substance jj 
dissolved in 10 c.c. of alcohol or acetone and then treated with 2 ¢.¢, 
of dilute sodium hydroxide solution or ammonia : 


Alcohol solution, Acetone solution. 
"SE a i ‘ 
With sodium With sodium 
hydroxide. With ammonia. hydroxide. With ammonia, 
o-Dinitrobenzein ............ colourless colourless colourless colourless 
m-Dinitrobenzene ............ * * intense reddish- pink to purple 
violet 
p-Dinitrobenzene ........ saee 99 no characteristic intense yellow yellow 
, colour 
1:3:5-Trinitrobenzene ...__ yellowish-red yellowish-red blood-red blood-red 
2: 4-Dinitrotoluene ......... deep blue colourless deep blue colourless 
2: 6-Dinitrotoluene ......... colourless ‘a faint pink a 
2:4:6-Trinitrotoluene ... deep yellowish- bright red purplish-red light red 
red 
1: 8-Dinitronaphthalein .... yeliowish-red red yellowish-red red 
W. P. S. 


Assay of Aconitine. A. R. L. Doume (Amer. J. Pharm. 
1921, 93, 426—429).—A physiological method is described and 
recommended for the valuation of aconite and its preparations, 
since the ordinary chemical method of extracting the total alkaloids 
does not differentiate between the amount of aconitine, benzoyl- 
aconine, and aconine present, and there appears to be no method 
available for their separation. Aconitine is about three hundred 
times as toxic as benzoylaconine and four thousand times as toxic 
as aconine. In the case of the fluid extract, 1 c.c. is diluted to 
10 c.c. with 50% alcohol, and small quantities of this solution, 
diluted to a volume of 1-5 c.c. with normal saline solution are 
injected into the subcutaneous tissues of the abdomens of guinea- 
pigs of about 350 grams body weight. The lethal dose is taken 
to be the smallest quantity which will kill within twenty-four hours. 
Approximately 0-00000005 gram per gram of guinea-pig is the lethal 
dose of aconitine. W. P.S. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Carnosine. Wuinirrep Mary 
CurrFrorD (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 400—407).—A modification of 
Koessler and Hanke’s colorimetric method for estimating iminazole 
derivatives (A., 1920, ii, 67). The minced tissue is extracted with 
a known volume of water at 60—90°. The aqueous extract is then 
treated with metaphosphoric acid and filtered. An aliquot portion 
of the filtrate is neutralised to litmus and the depth of colour pro- 
duced on admixture with sodium carbonate and p-diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid determined colorimetrically in a Duboscq colorimeter. 
Parallel estimations agree to 0-05 mm. 8.8. Z. 


Estimation of Acetanilide. A. Recriatre (Perf. Ess. Oil 
Rec., 1921, 12, 280).—A method, sufficiently accurate for technical 
purposes, for the estimation of acetanilide, particularly for acet- 
anilide used as an adulterant in artificial musk preparations, is carried 
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out as follows: About 1-5 grams of the substance are boiled in an 
acetylation flask with 50 c.c. of 20% hydrochloric acid for fifteen 
minutes. The volume is then made up to 500 c.c., and to 25 c.c. 
an excess of a standard potassium bromide—bromate solution and 
5 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid are added. Tribromoaniline is 
precipitated and the excess of bromine estimated by potassium 
iodide and sodium thiosulphate in the usual way. One c.c. of 
V/10-thiosulphate equals 0-00225 gram of acetanilide. G. F. M. 


A Colour Reaction for Carbamide. Victor ARREGUINE and 
Epvarpo D. Garcia (Anal. Asoc. Quim. Argentina, 1921, 9, 183— 
191)—The colour reactions for carbamide are discussed. The 
reaction proposed by the authors consists in adding resorcinol and 
hydrochloric acid to an aqueous solution of the substance under 
examination and boiling for about one minute. After cooling and 
dilution with water, the liquid is shaken with ether. The ethereal 
layer is coloured pink to red, according to the amount of carbamide 

resent. Further colour changes in the ethereal layer are observed 
on addition of ammonia solution. One milligram of carbamide may 
be detected by this test, which is also given to a less degree by 
guanidine and substances giving carbamide under the conditions 
of experiment. The reaction would appear to be characteristic 
for the group =C(NH,),. It is not applicable to the quantitative 
estimation of carbamide. G. W. R. 


Gasometric Estimation of Urea in Urine. Raymonp L. 
SreHLE (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 47, 13—17).—The hypobromite 
method gives results which agree with those obtained by the urease 
method (A., 1914, ii, 822) if the estimation is carried out in a 
vacuum after the removal of ammonium salts by means of permutite 
(cf. Youngburg, this vol., ii, 358). E.8 


Estimation of Urea, Ammonia, and Amino-acids in Urine 
after Precipitation of the Ammonia. PuxiBert (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1921, [vii], 24, 49—58. See also A., 1919, ii, 374).— 
Ammonia is precipitated as ammonium magnesium phosphate and 
separated by filtration; the filtrate is then treated with basic lead 
acetate, again filtered, and the urea estimated by the hypobromite 
method. Another portion of the urine, after the ammonia has been 
removed, is neutralised towards phenolphthalein, formaldehyde 
solution is added, and the mixture titrated with standard alkali 
solution. The results obtained are expressed in terms of nitrogen 
or of ammonia. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Dicyanodiamide and Urea in Fertilisers. 
Erting Jounson (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 533—535).—A 
volumetric method proposed for the estimation of dicyanodiamide 
depends on the formation of the complex silver picrate dicyano- 
guanidine. Five grams of the sample are shaken for three hours 
with 450 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of acetic acid, the mixture is then 
diluted to 500 c.c., filtered, and 100 c.c. of the filtrate are treated 
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with 5 c.c. of 20% nitric acid and 20 c.c. of sodium picrate solution 
(7-5 grams of picric acid neutralised with sodium carbonate and 
diluted to 100 c.c.; this solution is used at 40° to prevent crystal. 
lisation of the salt). The mixture is then cooled in ice-water and 
a slight excess of silver nitrate solution (7-582 grams per litre) is 
added and, after fifteen minutes, the whole is diluted to 200 cx. 
and filtered. Five c.c. of 20% nitric acid and 2 c.c. of 5% ferric 
sulphate solution are added to 100 c.c. of the filtrate and the excess 
of silver is titrated with standardised thiocyanate solution. Each 
1 c.c. of the silver nitrate solution is equivalent to 1%, of dicyano. 
diamide-nitrogen. The estimation of urea is based on the formation 
of urea oxalate; 5 grams of the sample are shaken with 100 c.. 
of amyl alcohol, the solution is filtered, 50 c.c. of the filtrate are 
mixed with an equal volume of ether, and the urea is precipitated 
by the addition of 25 c.c. of a 10% solution of anhydrous oxalic acid 
in amyl alcohol. After thirty minutes, the precipitate is collected 
on a filter, washed twice with a mixture of equal volumes of amyl 
alcohol and ether, once with ether alone, dried under reduced 
pressure, and weighed. The precipitate contains 57-01% of urea. 
W. P.S. 


Reaction for the Micro-chemical Detection of ‘‘ Chinosol" 
or 8-Hydroxyquinoline Salts. C. GrizspeL (Pharm. Zentr.-h, 
1921, 62, 452—456).—-A 2% solution of “ chinosol ”’ (8-hydroxy- 


quinoline sulphate), when treated with a drop of potassium ferro- 
cyanide solution, yields a bright. green, crystalline precipitate, the 
colour changing within a few minutes to orange-red. The pre- 
cipitate is formed more slowly from dilute solutions, and is not 
given when the concentration of the solution is less than 0-5%. 
With potassium ferricyanide, 8-hydroxyquinoline sulphate solution 
yields a yellow, crystalline precipitate. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Pyramidone (4-Dimethylamino-1-pheny]l- 
2 : 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone) in Presence of Antipyrine 
(1-Phenyl-2 : 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone) and Aspirin (0- 
Acetoxybenzoic Acid). KE. OLivert-ManpaA and E. CALDERARO 
(Gazzetta, 1921, 51, i, 324—328).—Pyramidone may be estimated 
in presence of antipyrine and aspirin by taking advantage of the 
fact that the former, but not the latter, yields dimethylamine when 
boiled with concentrated potassium hydroxide solution (1:1); 
the amine is collected in a known volume of standard acid and its 
amount determined by titration: 1 gram of pyramidone is found 
to correspond with 8-50 c.c. of seminormal sulphuric acid, the 
theoretical number being 8-64 c.c. 

When titrated with seminormal hydrochloric acid in presence of 
methyl-orange, 2 grams of pyramidone correspond with 16 c.c. of 
the acid and 0-9 gram of aspirin with 1 ¢.c. of the acid. Hence, the 
percentage (A) of aspirin in a mixture of the two compounds is 
given by the formula A=9(16-6—z), where x denotes the number 
of c.c. of the seminormal acid required to neutralise 2 grams of the 
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mixture; then 100—A gives the percentage of pyramidone. [See, 
further, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 600a.] T. H. P. 


Estimation of Veronal in Urine and Human Organs. L. 
van IraLyre and A. J. SteEENHAUER (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 
1062—1068).—Ethyl acetate is preferable to ethyl ether for ex- 
tracting veronal from urine, the solubility being 1:8-9 in the 
former, and 1: 18-7 in the latter. When the extract is purified with 
charcoal, low yields are obtained owing to adsorption. Treat- 
ment of the urine with lead acetate or basic lead acetate effects 
precipitation of some of its constituents and prevents emulsification 
during the extraction; by treatment of the extract with potassium 
permanganate, a quantitative yield of pure veronal is obtained. 
The method is as follows: 100 c.c. of urine are treated with 10 c.c. 
of lead acetate (or basic lead acetate) solution, and filtered. The 
filtrate is evaporated to 25 c.c. and acidified with acetic acid. It is 
then extracted with twice its volume of ethyl acetate, filtered, and 
evaporated ; the residue is dissolved in 10 c.c. of boiling water, with 
addition of 5 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid, and N/10-potassium 
permanganate solution added until the supernatant liquid is 
colourless. The manganese oxide formed is decomposed with a 
few drops of hydrogen peroxide, the liquid is shaken with twice 
its volume of ethyl acetate, filtered, evaporated, and the residue 
dried at 100°. With suitable modification this method is applicable 
also to the estimation of veronal in various organs. W. J. W. 


The Colorimetric Estimation of Tyrosine and the Phenolic 
Number of Proteins. Pierre Tuomas (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 
1921, 3, 197—-216).—In the estimation of tyrosine in proteins by 
the colorimetric method of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1012) 
the presence of tryptophan, scatole, indole, and reducing reagents 
vitiates the results; hence the method is untrustworthy and must 
be rejected (compare Abderhalden and Fuchs, A., 1913, i, 409; 
Folin and Denis, A., 1913, i, 915). The author suggests the char- 
acterisation of proteins by means of their phenolic numbers, the 
latter being defined as the numbers, calculated in percentages of 
tyrosine, which represent the phenolic constituents of the hydro- 
lysates. For the estimation of the phenolic number a weighed 
portion of the protein is hydrolysed with 25% sulphuric acid, filtered 
from humin, neutralised with barium hydroxide, acidified with 
nitric acid, and filtered. Just sufficient mercuric nitrate is then 
added to an aliquot part of the filtrate to precipitate the tryptophan. 
After decolorisation, if necessary, by addition of a small quantity 
of animal charcoal, the colour produced by the addition of 2 c.c. 
of Millon’s reagent to 10 c.c. of the filtered solution is compared 
with a tyrosine standard. The results of a number of estimations 
are given. E. 8. 


Some Corollaries of the Laws of Hydrolysis by Enzymes. 
H. Coxtn (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1921, 3, 263—272).—Deductions 
are made from the laws which govern hydrolysis by enzymes and 
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are illustrated by examples of the hydrolysis of various sugars, 
The author is able to detect the presence of sucrose in specimens 
of other sugars, to obtain a quantitative idea of the amount of 
enzyme present in a given preparation, and to determine the relative 
molecular weights of various sugars which are hydrolysed by the 
same enzyme. C. R. H. 


A Colour Reaction Common to Antiscorbutic Extracts and 
to Quinol. N. Brezssonorr (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 466—468) — 
A modified form of the Folin-Denis phenol reagent, prepared by 
adding its own volume of N-sulphuric acid to a solution contain- 
ing 100 grams of sodium tungstate, 20 grams of phosphomolybdie 
acid, and 16-6 ¢.c. of concentrated phosphoric acid per litre, is 
found to give a blue coloration with plant extracts known to possess 
antiscorbutic properties and no colour, or at least not a blue colour, 
with extracts devoid of such properties. It is possible that the 
action is not due to the antiscorbutic substance itself, but to some 
polyphenol easily detached from it in solution. Of the numerous 
phenols examined, quinol was the only one to give the blue colour 
with this reagent. 

When evaporated at 40°, the reagent gave monoclinic crystals 
having the composition 17WO,;,Mo0,,P,0;,H,O,21H,0. W. G. 


Methods for Estimating the Amount of Colloidal Material 
in Soils. CuHarues J. Moore, WituiaM H. Fry, and Howarp E. 
Mipp.LeToNn (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 527—530)—Soil was 
shaken with water, allowed to settle for twenty-four hours, the 
turbid liquid then decanted, submitted to centrifugal action, and 
the resulting opalescent liquid filtered through Pasteur-Chamber- 
lain filter tubes. The colloidal substance collected on the tubes 
was washed and dried at 110°; it consisted essentially of hydrated 
aluminium silicate and has been named “ ultra-clay.”’ Each 1 c.c. 
of the ultra-clay absorbed 93 c.c. of dry ammonia gas, but lost 
this property when heated previously at 1130°. A sample of the 
soil from which the ultra-clay was obtained absorbed 27:7 c.c. of 
ammonia per | c.c., and 1-4 c.c. of ammonia after previous heating 
at 1130° (this absorption was probably due to substances other 
than “ ultra-clay ’’) and it is therefore calculated that the soil con- 
tained 28-3% of colloidal substance. An exactly similar result was 
obtained by a method depending on the absorption of malachite 
green from an ammonium oxalate solution. W. P. S. 
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The Luminosity of Mercury Vapour Distilled from the Arc 
inaVacuum. Norman H. Ricker (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 195— 
226).—Considerable evidence is offered in support of Child’s con- 
tention (Phil. Mag., 1913, [vi], 26, 906) that the afterglow in 
mercury distilled from an arc is due to a recombination of positive 
and negative ions. Strutt’s work (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1918, 94, [A], 
88) was repeated and confirmed and it is shown to be not incon- 
sistent with Child’s conclusion (cf. Phil. Mag., 1919, [vi], 37, 61). 
The author obtained enhanced luminosity by heating the mercury 
cathode. The luminous vapour passed through a hollow nickel 
anode into a heated tube containing two or more grids. On charg- 
ing one of the grids positively, a current flow as great as 1 ampere 
at 5 volts could be obtained. The red glow which first filled the 
tube diminished on both sides of the grid up to a grid voltage of 
2, after which it was replaced by a blue glow. The change in 
colour was found to be caused merely by a relative change in 
intensity of certain lines in the mercury spectrum. On charging 
a grid negatively, the luminosity upstream is not diminished even 
at 300 volts and downstream but slightly. The current is a small 
part of an ampere and never reaches saturation; so that quenching 
is far from complete. A jet of mercury vapour sent into the 
luminous stream serves merely to dilute the light. The vapour 
velocity was determined by applying a high-frequency voltage to 
one grid with a stroboscopic wheel so that the luminosity appeared 
in puffs which could be accurately observed. The velocity was 
3740 cm. per sec. Then from the rate of distillation the vapour 
density was calculated and shown to be essentially constant along 
the tube. The rate of decay of luminosity was observed with a 
Nutting polarisation photometer and compared with formule 
derived on three assumptions: (1) that the positive ions emit light 
spontaneously and not continuously; (2) that the light is produced 
during recombination of positive and negative ions, and (3) that 
light is continuously emitted by positive ions. Formula 2 fitted 
the observed decay better than 1, each having but one arbitrary 
constant; but formula 3 with two arbitrary constants would fit 
almost any set of data; so it is impossible to decide in its case. 
All the facts observed support Child’s claim that the light is caused 
by recombination of ions. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Vacuum Spark Spectra in the Extreme Ultra-violet of 
Carbon, Iron, and Nickel. R. A. MitirKan, I. S. Bowen, and 
R. A. Sawyer (Astrophys. J., 1921, 53, 150—160; cf. this vol., 
ii, 3, 363)—By using a specially ruled grating containing 500 to 
1100 lines per mm., the intensities and wave-lengths (40-2 A.) 
of 75 lines due to carbon (A 360—A 1931), of 200 lines due to iron 
(A 271—A 2153), and of 75 lines due to nickel (A 731— A 1860) have 
been measured. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 
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Intensity Differences in Furnace and Arc among the Com. 
ponent Series in Band Spectra. Arruur 8. Kine (Astrophys, 
J., 1921, 53, 161—164).—Under high dispersion, the A, series of 
lines in the cyanogen band at A 3883 is enhanced over the <A, series 
in the furnace as compared with their behaviour in the arc. Some 
new doublets appeared in the furnace. The two series appear to 
belong to different temperature classes and may be expected to 
differ in other characteristics. The cyanogen band at A 4216 
showed similar differences between furnace and are. In the Swan 
band at A 5165 the triplet series is enhanced in the furnace spectrum 
with reference to the adjacent doublet series. The bearing of these 
data on atomic structure is pointed out. © CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Obliteration of the Characteristic Spectra of Metals by 
certain Gases. Grorce E. Gipson and W. ALBERT Noyss, 
jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1255—1261).—When sodium 
chloride is melted below a spark gap in oxygen and sparks are 
passed they are brilliant yellow in colour and show the D lines 
distinctly, but if the oxygen is displaced by chlorine the spark 
becomes pale blue and only the merest trace of the D line can be 
observed, and it is further noticed that the spark passes with great 
difficulty. Similar experiments were made with a number of gases 
using sodium, thallium, and mercury salts and it was found that 
of thirty-seven gases and vapours examined twenty-three obliter- 
ated the characteristic lines of the salts used. An approximate 
measure of the sparking potential was also obtained by placing a 
parallel spark gap outside the apparatus and varying this until 
the spark just failed to pass across it. Vapours of carbon disulphide, 
sulphur, carbon tetrachloride, sulphur dichloride, arsenic, iodine, 
stannic chloride, bromine, chlorine, nitrogen dioxide, boron tri- 
chloride, phosphorus trichloride, arsenic trichloride, silicon tetra- 
chloride, titanium tetrachloride, arsenious oxide, sulphur trioxide, 
acetylene, sulphur dioxide, selenium, phosphorus, hydrogen iodide, 
and ferric chloride obliterate the characteristic spectrum, whilst 
nitric oxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, carbon dioxide, ammonia, mercury, hydrogen chloride, | 
hydrogen bromide, thallous chloride, and mercuric chloride do not | 
affect the spectrum. The gases which exert the obliterating power | 
have also a high sparking potential, and in the main are the gases | 
which, on Lewis’s theory of molecular structure, are to be expected 
to have the power of combining readily with electrons or to dis- 
sociate in the spark into gases of this character. The parallelism 
between high sparking potential and power to obliterate the | 
spectrum lines is explained on the assumption that the molecules 
of gases which have these two properties unite with free electrons | 
to form ions of larger mass which are incapable of producing 
further ionisation. J. F.S. 


Induction Spectrum of Rubidium. Louis Dunoyer (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 173, 472—474).—Using the method previously applied 
to cesium (this vol., ii, 529), the author has obtained an induction 
spectrum of rubidium showing 332 lines between \=2294 and 
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\=5525. The principal rays and their intensities are tabulated 
in the original. Most of the intense rays have been found in the 
spark spectrum by Exner and Haschek, but some of the rays of 
the spark spectrum do not appear in the induction spectrum. 

; W. 


The Réle of Electrical Actions in the Emission and Appear- 
ance of certain Types of Rays in the Spectrum of Magnesium. 
A. pp Gramont and G. A. HemsaLecu (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
505—511).—The authors have extended their work on the appear- 
ance of spark rays of lead and tin in the electric are (cf. ibid., 1921, 
173, 278) to the case of magnesium. Details are given of the 
variation in the lines produced by changing the conditions under 
which the spark or arc is maintained. The arc was struck between 
magnesium electrodes under glycerol, petroleum, and water, and 
sparks were passed in hydrogen, oxygen, coal gas, and nitrogen. 
The emission of spark rays by the arc, under liquid layers, is inde- 
pendent of the nature and conductivity of the liquid. ‘The emission 
of these rays is apparently regulated by electrical forces, and their 
sudden cessation corresponds with a certain critical value of the 
dectrical forces below which their emission cannot be sustained. 
The remarkable symmetrical broadening of the spark ray, as well 
as the broadening towards the red of the rays of the Rydberg 
sries during the first phase of the arc, is a manifestation of the 


Stark effect. 


Fine Structure of Band Spectra. E. Geurcxke and L. C. 
GtasER (Ann. Physik., 1921, [iv], 65, 605—608).—The structure 
of the band spectra of magnesium, mercury, and carbon has been 
investigated. As source of light, the arcs of the substances in a 
vacuum were used. The light from the arc fell on a plane parallel 
plate 5 mm. thick, and the interference bands, in the same manner 
as employed by Galli and Forstling (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1917, 18, 
155) were projected on the slit of a prism spectrograph. In the 
qcase of magnesium, the lines AA 5529 and 4703 were seen very 
sharply whilst AA 5184, 5173, 5167, and 4352 and the green triplet 
Jwere found, but these were less sharp. Mercury showed the lines 
7A 4358, 4348, 4340, 4078, 4047, and three extended series of lines 
with the limiting line at AA 4396, 4218, and 4017 respectively. 
Carbon shows the heads of the bands much less sharply than the 
preceding cases. Interference is, however, shown by the heads of 
the carbon bands, particularly at AA 4216 and 4197. The distance 


between two interference maxima corresponds with 0-16 A.U. in 


* the blue and 0-15 A.U. in the violet. J.F.S. 


Spectra of Lead Isotopes. T. R. Merton (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1921, [A], 100, 84—88).—Comparative measurements of the wave- 
length of the line 4058 A.U. with ordinary lead and lead from 
carnotite showed a difference of 0-011-+-0-0008 A.U. The difference 
is about two hundred times that expected on Bohr’s theory if the 

23—2 
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difference is calculated in the same manner as that between the 
Balmer lines of hydrogen and the enhanced helium lines. J. R. P. 


The Variation with Temperature of the Electric-furnace 
Spectrum of Manganese. ArtuurR S. Kine (Astrophys. J, 
1921, 53, 133—143).—The spectrum produced in the tube resistance 
furnace at 1700°, 2000°, and 2400° was examined from \ 2795 to 
A 8200, but no lines were found beyond A 6500. The relative 
intensities of the lines in the are spectrum and in the furnace spectra 
at the different temperatures are tabulated, and the temperature 
classification of the lines is given. Some lines were observed at 
1560°; the triplet 4 4031 to 4035 was strong and well reversed at 
this temperature. As with other furnace spectra, the ultra-violet 
wave-length limit is shorter the higher the temperature. None of 
Lockyer’s enhanced lines occurs in the furnace. The behaviow 
of various types of lines is given in detail. Of special interest is 
the triplet at \ 2800, which is always reversed, and the one at 
A 4033 the intensity of which depends on the quantity of vapour 
present. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Symmetrical Coupled Groups of Lines in the Iron 
Spectrum. E. Geurcke (Ann. Physik, 1921, 65, 640—642)~ 
A theoretical paper in which the author describes a number of 
regularities in the violet end of the iron spectrum which are visible 
in the photographs recently published by Glaser (Ann. Gewerbe u. 
Bauwesen, 1921, 88, 32). It is shown that six groups of lines 
exist which both with regard to position and intensity of the com. 
ponents are symmetrical about a middle point. These are a group 


of six lines, with its centre at \ 4221 A.U., a group of fourteen 
lines with the centre at A 4215, a group of six lines with the centre 
at A 4193-3, a group of ten lines with the centre at 4195°5, a group 
of nine lines with the centre at A 4235, and a group of sixteen lines 
with the centre at \ 4199-3. These groups are not quite inde- 
pendent of one another, for it is shown that the two extreme 
components of the first-named group and the left inner component 
also belong to the second group. Similar coupled symmetrical 
groups have also been observed in the spectra of tungsten and 
molybdenum. It is suggested that a Zeeman effect or a Stark 
effect on account of the magnetic or electric field of the atom 
itself is responsible for the regularity, which is explicable if one 
of the twenty-six electrons on the surface of the atom changed 
its position due to the action of the field. J. F.S. 


Influence of Elevated Temperature on the Fluorescence and 
Absorption Spectra of Iodine Vapour of Constant Density. 
J. PRINGSHEIM (Zeitsch. Physik., 1921, 5, 130—138).—The influence 
of elevated temperatures on the fluorescence and absorption spectra 
of iodine vapour has been examined. It is shown that whilst the 
colour change from green to yellow which occurs in the fluorescence 
of iodine vapour by raising the vapour density is due to an increased 
absorption in the short wave-length region of the band spectrum, 
the superficially quite similar change which is observed by simply 
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raising the temperature is brought about by a decreased primary 
absorption and conseq::cnt reduced fluorescence in the correspond- 
ing spectrum region. ‘The heating of iodine vapour at a constant 
density brings about, not only a displacement of the intensity in 
‘the whole absorption spectrum, but also effects an extensive 
change in the partition of energy of the individual bands. 

J. F. S. 


Ultra-red Absorption Spectra of Solid Substances in Thin 
layers. O. RetnKkoper (Zeitsch. Physik., 1921, 5, 192—197).— 
The ultra-red absorption spectra of the ammonium haloids have 
been measured. The method of preparing transparent layers for 
examination consisted in subliming the substances on to thin 
plates of transparent material, such as quartz, fluorspar, and rock 
salt. The spectra have been measured up to wave-lengths of 
about 8». The method is superior to the reflection method, 
particularly in the greater clearness of the spectra obtained. The 
following characteristic frequencies have been observed: am- 
monium fluoride 3-5, 4-5, 5-0, 6-0 ?, and 6-694; ammonium chloride, 
3:24, 3-5, 4-25, 4-95, 5-66, and 7-071; ammonium bromide, 3-22, 
43, 4-9, 5-9, and 7-102; ammonium iodide, 3-22, 4-27, 5-0?, 6°02, 
and 7-15. These values are claimed to be more accurate than 
the corresponding values found by the reflection method, and 
they contain twelve values not found by that method. J. F. S. 


Absorption Spectrum of Oxygen. J. Ductaux and P. 
JEANTET (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 581—583).—Using a water 
prism, the authors have studied the ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of oxygen, between A=1900 and 2000. In addition to the seven 
bands observed by Bloch between A=1830 and 1960, they find 
an eighth belonging to the same group which corresponds with the 
frequency formula N=50727—2-8m?, where m=1 to 9. A ninth 
band was observed but exact measurements were not made. A 
second group of bands similar to, but much weaker than, the first was 
observed in this region. The second group may be deduced from 
the first by a simple translation in the frequency scale, there being 
a difference of 1555 in the frequencies of corresponding rays in 
the two groups. W. G. 


The Calculation of the Colour of ‘‘ Cyclic ’’ Coloured 
Substances. James Morr (T., 1921, 119, 1654—1668). 


The Numerical Values of the Optical Rotations in the 
Sugar Acids. P. A. Levene (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 197— 
202).—A theoretical paper in which calculations are made, by 
Hudson’s method, of the optical rotations of the different asym- 
metric carbon atoms in the hexosamic acids. Using different com- 
binations of four equations, it is shown that constant values for 
the 8, y, and § carbon atoms are obtained only when the combination 
is so chosen that the value for the «-carbon atom is the same for 
each member of the combination. The author concludes that the 
superposition theory holds only within certain limits. E. 8. 
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The Inversion of the Rotatory Power of Derivatives oj 
Tartaric Acid. D. pz MatitemMann (Compt. rend., 1921, 173. 
474—477 ; cf. this vol., i, 158).—Sodium hydrogen d-tartrate shows 
a diminution in its rotatory power when dissolved in a saturated 
solution of sodium chloride and an inversion when dissolved in a 
strong solution of calcium chloride. Similarly, calcium d-tartrate 
shows a slight levorotation when dissolved in calcium chloride 
solution. Ethyl d-tartrate has its rotatory power inverted in the 
presence of calcium chloride in either aqueous or alcoholic solution, 
Contrary to the effect of calcium chloride, the presence of copper 
chloride results in an increase in the rotatory powers of both 
d-tartaric and d-malic acids, both acids becoming more dextro. 
rotatory. W. G. 


Photochemical Decomposition of Silver Bromide. |. 
Rosert Scuwarz and Hernricu Stock (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2111— 
2122)—Owing to the non-availability of a suitable source of 
artificial light, the experiments deal with the behaviour of silver 
bromide towards daylight the intensity of which is measured by 
a self-recording actinometer. The silver bromide is prepared by 
the slow addition of potassium bromide solution (10°) in moderate 
excess to a dilute solution of silver nitrate acidified with nitric 
acid, the solutions being gently mixed; the preparations are 
effected in red light. The silver bromide is used in three forms 
(a) a caseous, flaky modification prepared as described, which 
passes when preserved into the plastic variety (b), and (c) the 
pulverulent modification obtained by shaking (b) with water. 
The silver bromide is allowed to settle on the bottom of small 
crystallising dishes in the form of a thin, uniform film and is washed 
repeatedly with water until free from bromide ions. It is covered 
with water and exposed to light in an apparatus which is so arranged 
that a current of air carries the liberated bromine into an aqueous 
solution of potassium iodide. According to the intensity of the 
illumination, the production of bromine is noticeable at the end 
of five to fifteen minutes. The experiments were generally continued 
for about four hours, at the end of which the bromide had assumed 
a pale grey to brown colour; variety (a) retains its caseous con- 
sistency, whereas the more compact form (b) suffers a further 
contraction and sometimes becomes detached from the edges, 
whilst form (c) remains unchanged except with regard to colour. 
The elimination of bromine occurs with the same regularities as 
are observed in the blackening of photographic emulsions. The 
sensitiveness of the various forms towards light diminishes in the 
order b—a—c. The time which is allowed for the transformation 
of form a into b is a matter of considerable importance, since the 
sensitiveness again diminishes when the form is more than one 
hundred and ten hours old. The most sensitive products are 
obtained after eighty to ninety hours. It is probable that a gradual 
change of form b into the less sensitive variety c occurs when agita- 
tion is avoided. Solarisation is a property of pure silver bromide, 
and is accompanied by diminished elimination of bromine. Speci- 
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mens of silver bromide obtained by the action of an excess of 
silver nitrate on potassium bromide do not evolve bromine when 
iluminated, but yield, in its place, a volatile substance which 


rated f oxidises iodine. The phenomenon is explained on the hypothesis 
| ina ff that the precipitate adsorbs silver nitrate and that fission of the 
rtrate silver bromide into silver and bromine actually occurs; the latter 
loride § reacts with the adsorbed silver nitrate with the formation of hypo- 


bromous acid; the latter is removed by the air and oxidises the 
iodine in accordance with the equation: I,+5HBrO+H,O0= 


ypper # 2HIO,+5HBr. The constancy in weight which has been observed 
both § in silver bromide when prepared in this manner and subjected to 
xtro. § illumination is attributed to the re-formation of silver bromide 
G. from hypobromous acid and the liberated silver. Pre-illumination 


of silver bromide (by cautious exposure to light during precipitation) 


- I § causes a greatly increased liberation of bromine on subsequent 
11—~ § exposure. H. W. 

te The Developing Properties of Leuco-bases of Dyes derived 
~ from Rosaniline. A. Lumrére, L. Lumrére, and A. SEYEWETZ 
| by (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 829—833).—The authors, working 
mri with pure substances, were unable to repeat Abribart’s results 
trie (cf. ibid., 1921, [iv], 29, 265) on the use of the leuco-bases of mala- 


chite green and rosaniline as developers. They consider that his 
results were probably due to impurities in his leuco-bases. W. G. 


The Corpuscular Spectra of the Elements. Maurice DE 
BRoGLIE and Louis DE BroGLie (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 527— 
529).—A discussion of the results obtained in the corpuscular 
excitation by X-rays of the heavy metals, uranium, lead, and 
thorium. The bearing on the LZ, M, and N layers of electrons is 
considered. W. G. 


Fine Structure of Réntgen Spectra. II. L Series. ADOLF 
SmeKaL (Zeitsch. Physik., 1921, 5, 91—105; cf. this vol., ii, 292).— 


- It is shown that the whole of the Réntgen lines attributed to the 
od L spectrum of tungsten can be brought into one general scheme, 
. which demands the existence of at least five MJ layers. The ex- 


istence of these is rendered fairly certain by a pair of well-defined 
lines in each case. This number shows the necessity of the deter- 
mination of the quantum condition of each electron sheath by means 
of three quantum numbers. The explanation of Kg offered by 
Kossel (ibid., 1920, i, 119) is confirmed and explanations are given 
for all hitherto uninterpreted K and L lines, which are in keeping 
with the relationships as found in the case of tungsten. The new 
relationships Kg—Ky=Ly—L, and Kg—K,=—Ll4+L,—L, have 
been tested and found to be in complete accord with the known 
experimental data within the limits of experimental error. 


J. F.S. 


Fine Structure of Réntgen Spectra. III. M Series and 
the Principle of Selection. Apoir SmEKat (Zeitsch. Physik., 
1921, 5, 121—129; cf. this vol., ii, 292, and preceding abstract).— 
A paper supplementary to two previous papers (Joc. cit.) in which 
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definite frequency relationships are given for the ./ lines y and 8, and 
in the case of the other uninterpreted / lines the most probable 
of the possible explanations is pointed out. The relationship 
M,=L,—L,—(L4—Ly,) is the only relationship giving complete 
agreement with facts, which can be found from the investigation 
of a great range of order numbers. It is shown how apparent 
difficulties in the principle of selection, as in the case of Kossel’s 
arrangement of Kg, may be avoided. On the other hand, on 
account of a lack of exact relative intensity data for the whole of 
the lines, it is not possible to draw general conclusions as to the 
form of the principle of selection which holds for energy levels which 
are unlike hydrogen. J. F.S. 


Action of Infra-red Rays on Phosphorescence. Mavnrice 
CurIE (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 554—555; cf. this vol., ii, 233)— 
No diminution was noticed in the intensity of the radiation reflected 
from the face 110 of a cubic crystal of blende illuminated by X-rays 
after inundating the crystal with infra-red rays. W. G. 


The Opening up of Earths Poor in Radium. Ericu Exizr 
and A. J. van Ruywn (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 477—480; 
ef. Ebler and Bender, A., 1915, ii, 128)—A number of uranium 
minerals, including carnotite and the uranium micas autunite and 
chalcolite, which are found in a magma of sandstone or decomposed 
granite, have been examined with the object of discovering a simple 


method of extracting the radioactive elements from the bulk of 
the inactive material. In the case of Portuguese uranium micas, 
more than forty times as much radium was found in the micaceous 
material, separated mechanically from the ground-mass of siliceous 
material, as in the latter, but the proportion of radium to uranium 
in the mica, 1-7 x 10-7, was less than in the ground-mass, 9-8 x 10°, 
the latter being greater than the theoretical value, 3-4 10%. 
This anomaly may be explained on the assumption that part of 
the radium has been dissolved out of the mica by infiltration, and 
then partly redeposited in the absorbent siliceous mass, consisting 
of decomposed granite and containing as much as 94-2° of SiO. 
Experiments with normal granite show that over 60°, of the radium 
present is contained in the mica and hornblende, the rest in the 
felspar, whilst the quartz is free from radium. 

More than 80% of the radium present in these minerals can be 
obtained in the form of crude sulphate by the following method. 
The powdered mineral is mixed with about an equal weight of 
sodium or calcium chloride and calcium carbonate, and heated at 
the sintering temperature (800—1000°) for five or six hours in a 
muffle furnace. The cooled mass is powdered and extracted with 
dilute hydrochloric acid containing sulphuric acid and barium 
chloride. The sulphate precipitate containing the radioactive 
material can then be readily washed away from the coarse inactive 
particles and filtered off. The weight of crude sulphates obtained 
is about 7% of the original ore. This method was used to extract 


radium from Portuguese torbernite ore containing only 4-5 x 107%, 
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from Colorado carnotite sandstone containing 5-0 x 10-7% and from 


Mexican pitchblende-quartzite containing 2-84 x 10-7% of radium. 


The Disintegration Constant of Radium Emanation. W. 
Borne and G. LecHNneR (Zeitsch. Physik., 1921, 5, 335—340).— 
The disintegration constant of radium emanation has been deter- 
mined by comparing the emanation directly with the radium 
preparation from which the standard solution was made. Two 
values of A were obtained which agreed to one per thousand, and 
gave a mean of 0-1819 day+=2-106 x10 sec.+. From this the 
half life is 3-810 days. These values are about 1°% greater than the 
generally accepted Curie-Rutherford values. It is shown that in 
emanation measurements the often untrustworthy standard solution 
can be dispensed with if a radium standard and some radium 
emanation are available. The once determined sensitiveness of 
the emanation electrometer, found by means of a tube of emanation, 
may be made the basis of measurements for a long time, if the 
y-Tay sensitiveness is controlled for each measurement. A table is 
appended to the paper which gives the decay of radium emanation 
and the formation in radium preparations which are not in 
equilibrium. J. F.S. 


Range and Ionisation of the «-Particles from Radium-C 
and Thorium-C. G. H. Henperson (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 
538—551).—The ionisation curves of Ra-C, Th-C, and Th-U, in air 
were measured, particular attention being directed to the end- 
portions. A considerable part of each curve is approximately a 
straight line. The gradual flattening of the curve at the end of the 
range can be accounted for by small variations in the ranges of 
individual «-particles, due to probability variation in the number of 
electrons encountered by the «-particle along its path. An “ ex- 
trapolated range” is suggested as more suitable than the usual 
definition, and is obtained by prolonging the straight part of the 
curve. This extrapolated range in air at 0° is 6-592 cm. for Ra-C, 
4529 em. for Th-C,, and 8-167 cm. for Th-C,. A _ general 
equation for the end part of the curve is suggested. J. R. P. 


The Accumulation of Radioactive Substance in Ferruginous 
Spring Deposits. F. Henricu (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1715— 
1722). The preliminary treatment of the sediment is effected with 
hydrochloric acid, whereby a portion remains undissolved which 
contains silica (46-7°%), calcium oxide (12°1%), iron oxide (11-5%), 
aluminium oxide (4-44°) organic matter (3%), and smaller amounts 
of arsenic, manganese, etc. The solution is treated with ammonia, 
giving a precipitate containing iron oxide (61%), calcium oxide 
(58%), manganese oxide (5-7%), aluminium oxide (3-67%), and 
small amounts of arsenic, strontium, etc., together with 2-54% of 
matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid. The latter is re-dissolved, 
but enrichment of the solution in radioactive matter is found 
impossible by fractional precipitation of the iron as ferric hydroxide. 
If, however, the iron is reduced to the ferrous state and slow 
23* 
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crystallisation of ferrous sulphate is induced, it is found that the 
initial deposits are completely inactive and the subsequent ones 
only slightly active, becoming, in general, completely inactive after 
a single crystallisation from water. A very considerable enrichment 
of the solution can thus be effected, and the active material can 
then be deposited on ferric hydroxide by oxidation and subsequent 
addition of ammonia to the solution. If desired, the last traces 
of iron can be removed electrolytically from the solution and the 
active substance then deposited on any desired carrier, but the 
procedure does not appear to offer any particular advantage. 

The residue (see above) is treated with hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acids for the removal of silica, whereby the organic matter becomes 
charred and the carbon disseminated through the inorganic matrix. 
The latter may be almost completely removed by treatment with 
boiling hydrochloric acid (1:2). The residue invariably exhibits 
relatively great activity, which is yet more pronounced in the ash 
left after ignition. Attempts to secure an active deposit by treat- 
ment of the solutions with animal charcoal were, however, un- 
successful. The filtrate from the treatment of the charred product 
is concentrated when gypsum and alum successively separate in an 
inactive condition; subsequent concentration of the active matter 
is then effected by the ferrous sulphate method. H. W. 


Further Light on the Theory of the Conductivity of 
Solutions. Guy Ciivton (Pamphlet, pp. 15)—A theoretical 
discussion of the hypothesis of electrical conduction of solutions. 
It is pointed out that Kohlrausch’s principle is stated first as a law 
of moving ions and secondly as a function of the resistance. The 
illustration put forward by Hittorf is examined, and shown to be 
incapable of showing the possibility of the equivalency of discharge 
when the ions move with unequal velocity. The same question 
is examined mathematically, and the conclusion is drawn that 
Kohlrausch’s law of ionic movements is not in harmony with 
Faraday’s law of discharge. It is suggested that the Kohirausch 
statements need revision, to keep them within the limit of experi- 
mental evidence. The author proposes the following: During 
the early period of electrolysis, in parts of the cell remote from the 
points of discharge, with certain amendatory assumptions, the 
sum of the velocities of the kation and anion is proportional to the 
molecular conductivity of the solution. It is pointed out that 
velocities have been measured in but a small part of the cell, whilst 
resistance is measured for the whole cell, and that such values are 
not comparable. The author describes a cell in which the velocity 
for the whole distance between the electrodes is determined. This, 
only, is comparable with the fall in the potential for the entire cell. 
It is shown experimentally that the lead ion moves downward 
toward the cathode with a velocity of 0-113 cm. per sec., but upward 
to the cathode with a velocity 0-00457 cm. per sec, the potential 
gradient being unity in each case. Whetham’s explanation for the 
exceptional congestion in solutions of cadmium iodide is quoted, 
and it is suggested that it might be applied to explain all cases of 
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congestion. The effect of hydration of ions on ionic velocities is 
examined. It is pointed out that previous work takes no account 
of the eddies formed in the system. J. F.S. 


Ionic Mobilities, Ionic Conductivities, and the Effect of 
Viscosity on the Conductivity of certain Salts. Duncan A. 
MacInnes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1217—1226).—A 
theoretical paper in which it is shown that the changes in the 
transport numbers with concentration indicate that variations of 
ionic mobility with concentration must be considered in any theory 
of strong electrolytes. Since the changes in the transport numbers 
can indicate only differences of mobilities, it seems very probable 
that the actual changes are greater than these differences. Since 
there is at present no method of distinguishing between variations 
of the equivalent conductivity due to (a) changes of the number 
of ions, (6) changes of the mobilities of the ions, it seems desirable 
to consider a group of these substances as completely dissociated, 
and all variations of conductivity as due to changes of mobility. 
The latter changes can conceivably arise from the increasing 
strength with concentration of the electrical field due to the ions. 
The evidence in favour of this view is most clear in the case of the 
alkali haloids and hydrochloric and nitric acids. These substances 
fulfil a further condition of complete dissociation, namely, addi- 
tivity at each concentration, of the conductivity except in so far 
as this property is modified by the changing viscosity. Any degree 
of dissociation less than that represented by the limiting case can 
be found in solutions of electrolytes, particularly of weak electro- 
lytes and those possessing multivalent ions. But this dissociation 
cannot be calculated from the ratio A/Apo, since the changes of the 
transport numbers with concentration indicate that changes of 
ionic mobility also occur in these solutions. In the case of strong 
electrolytes, there does not appear to be any property which can 
be computed from the conductivity ratio. The activity coefficients 
of the ions of the alkali chlorides and hydrochloric acid are first 
lower and then much higher than the corresponding ratios as the 
concentrations are increased, whilst the free energy contents of 
these ions have been found to be additive at each concentration, 
as would be expected if they were completely or almost completely 
dissociated. J. F. S. 


Electrode Reactions. Contractometric Observations at 
Anodes. V. Kounuiscuiirrer and H. Sricer (Helv. Chim. Acta, 
1921, 4, 821—837).—An extension of the contractometric method 
(A., 1920, ii, 728) to the study of anode changes in electrolytically 
unchangeable electrolytes, yielding hydrogen at a platinum black 
electrode. The anodes consisted of electrolytic deposits of the 
metal to be investigated on platinum contractometer plates, a 
sheet of the metal itself being alternatively employed in the case 
of copper (cf. A., 1920, ii, 624). The results of a study of platinum 
anodes in sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide solution, of nickel, 
copper, and iron anodes in sodium hydroxide solutions, of passive 
iron in nitric acid, and of copper and silver in sodium sulphide 
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solutions show that the method is not inferior in applicability to 
the dilatometric method. The details do not lend themselves to 
concise reproduction. J. K. 


Electrode Processes in the Presence of Colloids. \. 
IsGARISCHEV (Koll. Chem. Bethefie, 1921, 14, 25-——62).—The 
cathodic and anodic polarisation in the electrolysis of solutions 
of zine sulphate and copper sulphate has been investigated in 
the presence of gelatin, gum, and sucrose. The potential of zine 
and copper has been determined in the same solutions and also 
the viscosity and the electrical conductivity of the solutions. It 
is shown that a maximum polarisation is set up and also a maxi. 
mum potential at a definite concentration of the added substance, 
In a molecular solution of zinc sulphate the maximum occur 
with 0-025% of gelatin, 2°, of gum arabic, and 30% of sucrose, 
and with copper sulphate solution the maximum occurs with 
0-30% of gelatin. This maximum is explained by the hypothesis 
that the kations form adsorption compounds with the colloid and 
these exert an action on the velocity of the cathode processes, 
but none on the anode processes. In the case of sucrose, the 
polarisation is explained as due to a chemical combination between 
the sugar and the zine sulphate. The heat of formation of the 
adsorption compound between the zinc ion and gelatin is found 
by the electrometric method to be AQ=—2150 Cal. The ultra- 
microscopic investigation of the above-named solutions shows a 
characteristic change in the form of the particles with increasing 
colloid concentration. A connexion between the polarisation 
phenomena and the structure of the electrolytically deposited 
metals is established. The change in the crystallisation pheno- 
mena, the crystalline form of the metal, and the polarisation aie 
brought about by the relatively slow formation of the ions from 
the complexes. Similar results have also been obtained with 
solutions of nickel sulphate. In this case the maximum polarisation 
is found with solutions containing 0-95°% of gelatin. J. FS. 


Electrolytic Oxidation and Reduction in Presence 4 
Metallic Salts. Max Scuiérrer (Zeitsch. Elekirochem., 1921, 
27, 394—402).—In the electrolysis of chloride solutions for the 
manufacture of chlorate, the addition of a small quantity of a 
metallic salt, for instance a manganese salt or a chromate, has a 
favourable effect on the current efficiency of the process, apparently 
by preventing reduction from taking place in the cell. Exper 
ments to investigate the part played by the metallic salt were made, 
using as electrolyte a saturated solution of potassium chloride 
with platinum electrodes. The amounts of reduction and of decon- 
position of water taking place were determined by analysis of the 
electrode gases for hydrogen and oxygen. It was found that the 
effect of the addition of a metallic salt to the electrolyte wa 
determined, not only by the character of the metal, but equally 
by its concentration. Certain metals, such as copper (0-5 gral 
of cupric chloride per litre) and lead (0-21 gram lead dioxide 
per litre), eliminated reduction almost entirely. Tin, when 0% 
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ity tof gram of stannous chloride per litre was added, had little effect, 
res to f but when only one-tenth of this quantity was used, reduction 
K. § was brought down to a very low figure. It was always observed 
. NX & that, after addition of the metal salt, several hours had to elapse 
“Thy, before the cell settled down to a steady state. This is prob- 
ition; @ ably, due to the time required for the deposition of the metal 
od in § 0 the electrode. Since the most favourable results are obtained 
zine B With a very small quantity of added metal, it appears that the 
- alsy § cathode does not then become completely covered with the deposited 
. Tt metal, but that the latter forms a network over the electrode metal. 
nax;. 4 The form of electrode which then gives the best results is probably 
ance § one Which consists of the system electrode metal—deposited metal— 
coun y hydrogen. This conclusion was supported by experiments in which 
rose y metals other than platinum were used for the cathode. When a 
with @ Copper cathode is used, addition of copper to the electrolyte has 
hesis 2° effect on the reduction. With an iron electrode addition of 
“and @ Copper increases the amount of reduction in the cell, whilst with 
.sses, | 2 copper electrode addition of iron lowers the percentage reduction, 
“the | although the reduction value of a pure iron electrode is much 
ween fq higher than that of a pure copper electrode. This is explained by 
"the the fact that electrolytically deposited iron absorbs more than one 
yun] | hundred times its volume of hydrogen, forming a stable system in 
ltra. @ Which the activity of the hydrogen is reduced to a low value. The 
vs qq potential energy of the hydrogen at the cathode depends on the 
sinv @ Bature of the deposited metal, and it should be possible, by choosing 
tion @ 2 Suitable system, to obtain conditions for the quantitative reduction 


of any substance. E. H. R. 


Velocity of Sound in Gases at High Temperatures and the 
Ratio of the Specific Heats. Harotp B. Drxon, CoLIn 
CAMPBELL, and A. PARKER (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 103, 1—26).— 
Direct measurements were made of the time taken by a sound 
wave to travel through the gas contained in a tube of known 
length, by means of a pendulum chronograph. The sound was 
propagated through tubes of lead, mild steel, and silica. The 
lead tubes were used up to 100°; at higher temperatures, the steel 
and silica tubes were used, being heated in a gas furnace, and 
electrically, respectively. The values of c,/c,, and the true specific 
heats calculated by Berthelot’s equation, are given: for air (0— 
700°), nitrogen (0—1000°), carbon dioxide (0—600°), methane 
(0O—600°), and ethane (0O—100°), and the values of c, are repre- 
sented by the following equations (‘=temperature; 7'=absolute 
temperature): nitrogen 4:775-+-0-000427; air 4-8-+-0-00047' ; car- 
bon dioxide 6-30 -+-0-002057 +0-000000772 ; methane 6-66 +-0-019 ; 
ethane 9-04+-0-0183¢. J. R. P. 


Ratio of the Specific Heats of Air and Carbon Dioxide. 
J. R. Partineton (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 27—49).—The 
values of c,/c, for air and carbon dioxide at 17° were found by the 
method of adiabatic expansion and the specific heats calculated 
by Berthelot’s equation. For air, cp/c,=1-4034 ; for carbon dioxide, 
Cy/cy= 1-3022. J. R. P. 
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Freezing Points of Organic Substances. VI. New Ex. 
perimental Determinations. J. Trvmermans and Tu. J. FP. 
Matraar (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1921, 30, 213—219; cf. A., 191], 
ii, 854; 1914, ii, 168; this vol., ii, 430—431).—The freezing points 
of seventy-three compounds of the fatty series, liquid at the ordinary 
temperature, including alkyl haloids, ethers, ketones, acid anhydrides 
and chlorides, esters, and amines, are given in tabulated form with 
notes and references to earlier determinations where such have 


been made. The freezing points given range from —13° to —140°. 
J. H. L. 


Some Relations between Absolute Critical Temperatures 
of Ebullition and Fusion. J. J. van Laar (J. Chim. physique, 
1921, 19, 4—8).—The regularities described by Prud’homme (A., 
1920, ii, 587) are purely arithmetical and have no physical meaning. 
Relations are deduced from the formula of van der Waals: log 
p/pe=f(T-/T—1), where f may depend slightly on temperature. 
If 7',=boiling point, p=1 atm., then ¢,=T7,/T,=logp,/f,+1. 
$; will therefore be approximately constant unless p, is abnormal 
(helium). In the case of fusion, (v,.—b,)/vz=1/14, where v,—b, is 
the effective volume for molecular motion. Thence ¢,=7',/T,= 
2a,/ya,, where T,=m. p., a is the attraction constant, and y is 
usually 0-9, but for ideal substances (a and 6 constant) is 0-5. For 
ordinary substances, a,=1-4a,; ¢,=—2. For limiting substances 
(with 7’, from 400 to 500°), ¢.=1°83, which agrees with the rule of 
Timmermans (this vol., ii, 430) that the melting points of different 
families of substances tend to an upper limit of 117° C. 

J. R. P. 


A Differential Thermometer. ALan W. ©. Menzizs (Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., 1921, 7, 81—83).—A water-filled differential 
thermometer for use in ebullioscopic measurements is described. 
The thermometer consists of a length (12 cm.) of stout-walled 
pyrex glass blown to a bulb at its upper end and bent and enlarged 
at its lower end. Before sealing, all air is expelled by boiling, so 
that the pressure generated at either end is due to the vapour of the 
indicating liquid. Both the stem and the lower bulb are graduated 
inmm. The various errors associated with the Beckmann thermo- 


meter are discussed in connexion with the present instrument. 
J.F.S. 


Applications of a Differential Thermometer in Ebullioscopy. 
ALAN W. C. Menziss and Srpnry L. Wrieut (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1921, 7, 77—80).—The authors described a modification of the 
Cotterell ebullisocopic apparatus (A., 1919, ii, 447; 1921, ii, 240) 
which involves the use of a loose pump which is hung on the lower 
bulb of a differential thermometer (cf. preceding abstract), a sealed- 
on condenser attached to the top of the boiling tube, and down the 
centre of which is a glass rod attached to the thermometer to hold 
it in position. The bottom of the boiling tube is constricted to 
form a bulb, which contains the whole of the solvent, and a graduated 
neck. In this way, the volume of liquid may be read immediately 
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the ebullition has ceased and before the condensed liquid has had 
time to drain back into the bulb. The apparatus has no corks in 
its construction. The authors claim that with this apparatus 
readings may be obtained as rapidly as fresh portions of the dissolved 
substance can be weighed, and these have an error not larger than 


05%. J.F.S. 


An Improvement in Barger’s Method for the Estimation 
of Molecular Weight. Kart Rast (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1979— 
1987).—The main innovation consists in the replacement of the 
individual drops used in the original method (T., 1904, 85, 286) by 
a single larger drop which is placed in a capillary tube and is fixed 
at one end. The variations in the size of the drop are therefore 
much greater and a single reading only is involved. A further 
advantage lies in the possibility of using volatile solvents such as 
ether or pentane, whilst, in addition, less trouble is involved when 
less volatile solvents are used at increased temperatures. 

A capillary tube, 0-5—1-2 mm. in external diameter and 20—30 
em. long, is filled successively to a length of about 5 cm. with the 
comparison solution, a bubble of air 3—4 mm. long, and then with 
the solution under investigation to a length of 4—5 cm. The latter 
is drawn into the tube so as to leave about 3 cm. free. The “ com- 
parison ” end of the tube is sealed and the other end drawn out to 
an exceedingly fine capillary, which is broken off so that a length of 
about 2 cm. remains, and is then sealed. The “‘ comparison ”’ end 
is broken and the solution allowed to flow down to the fine point, 
after which it also is drawn out and sealed. The tube is now 
mounted in a Petri dish, and the observations are made under the 
microscope as in the original method. It is convenient to have the 
two solutions of different colours; a suitable standard is provided 
by azobenzene for all solutions which are not red, and by naphthalene 
for red solutions. Solvents of low boiling point, for example, ethyl 
ether, ethyl acetate, acetone, carbon disulphide, alcohol (90%), 
or a mixture of pyridine and acetone, are particularly serviceable, 
since the changes then occur with convenient rapidity. If desired, 
a series of solutions, separated from each other by bubbles of air, 
may be used in the same capillary. H. W. 


A Flame with Very High Temperature. Ernst HAUSER 
and Ernst Rie (Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1920 [IIA], 
129, 539—547; from Chem. Zenitr., 1921, iii, 588).—An inflammable 
liquid is fed to a specially constructed burner, where it is atomised’ 
by means of a chemically indifferent gas (hydrogen) to a horizontal 
cone. This is invested with a mantle of oxygen blown from the 
peripheral portion of the burner. A temperature of more than 
3000° is thus obtained. Using this flame, carbon was changed into 
graphite or, under certain conditions, into minute, transparent, 
highly refracting crystals. G. W. R. 


Radiation Theory of Thermal Reactions. W. C. M. Lewis 
and A. McKrown (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1288-—-1306).— 
A theoretical paper in which an expression is obtained for the 
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velocity of a unimolecular reaction in a gaseous system, on the basis 
of the radiation hypothesis of thermal reactions, making use of 
continuous absorption of radiation by an oscillator. The expression 
obtained is k,,,;=(87%e?n,,3v?/3mc*) + «—*"/*7, in which k,,; is the 
unimolecular velocity constant, e and m are the charge and mass of 
the electron, v is the frequency of the radiation characteristic of 
the reaction, k and hf are the constants of Boltzmann and Planck, 
respectively, 7’ is the absolute temperature, and n,, the refractive 
index of the substance in an ideal state corresponding with the 
closest possible packing of the molecules. The term 7,, is shown to 
have a value of approximately 200, which is practically independent 
of the system considered and of the temperature. The expression 
for the velocity constant agrees with the experimental data of uni- 
molecular reactions, so far as they are known. By considering 
reversible reactions of the dissociation type, an expression is obtained 
for the equilibrium constant which is shown to be in good agreement 
with the experimental data for iodine given by Bodenstein and 
Starck (A., 1911, ii, 20). Recent criticisms of the radiation hypo- 
thesis have been considered and answered. In view of the nature 
of the criticisms, it is essential to emphasise the distinction rather 
than the resemblance between thermal and photochemical processes. 
The resemblance lies in the fact that both processes are attributed 
to radiation, whilst the distinction enters in the manner and extent 
to which the transformation of radiant energy occurs. Thus 
Langmuir attributes the mechanism of a thermal process to rate of 
emission from a surface, which mechanism, however, characterises 
photochemical action only. On the other hand, Lindemann 
considers photochemical action, but regards it from the point of 
view of radiation density, which is shown to define thermal velocity 
and not photochemical velocity, when the radiation has the same 
temperature as the matter. J. F.S. 


Volume of Kations in Permutite. A. Ginrner-ScuuLze 
(Zettsch. Physik., 1921, 5, 324—330; cf. this vol., ii, 9).—The 
molecular volume has been determined at 18° for a number of 
permutites containing different kations, and from the space taken 
up by the kation the kation volume has been calculated for lithium, 
sodium, potassium, ammonium, rubidium, silver, magnesium, 
calcium, strontium, barium, cadmium, thallium, lead, and uranyl 
ions. These values are compared with the atom radius and the 
ation radius. In most cases, the determined kation volume is 
smaller than the atomic volume; only in the case of the four 
elements with large atomic weights, silver, cadmium, lead, and 
thallium, is the reverse the case. In the case of lithium, potassium, 
and rubidium, the atomic radii agree very nearly with those deduced 
by Lorenz from diffusion experiments in mercury. J. F.S. 

Surface Tensions of Salts of the Fatty Acids and their 
Mixtures. Eric Everarp WALKER (T., 1921, 119, 1521—1537). 

Adsorption of Gas by Charcoal, Silica, and other 


Substances. Henry Briaes (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 
88—102).—The adsorptive capacities of charcoal and silica at liquid 
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air temperatures (—150°) were compared, especially as relates to 
hydrogen and nitrogen. Evaluations were made of the volume of 
solid matter, the interstitial space between the granules, and the 
internal gaseous space. The pressure of capillaries is not sufficient 
to account for adsorption. It is argued that a vitreous solid is a 
complete atomic linking; activation is considered to be the effect 
of disrupting the solid polymerides, and the means of accomplishing 


the partial depolymerisation of charcoal and silica is described. 
J. R. P. 


Stoicheiometry of Adsorption. II. Adsorption of 
Potassium and Barium Salts of Various Anions. Sven 
Opin and E. W. Lance tus (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 385—398 ; 
ef. this vol., ii, 438).—The adsorption of the hydroxide, bromide, 
thiocyanate, nitrate, and chloride of potassium and barium, and 
the iodide, sulphite, fluoride, ferrocyanide, citrate, chromate, 
sulphate, and chlorate of potassium by charcoal has been deter- 
mined by the interferometric method previously described (loc. cit.). 
In the case of the potassium salts, the concentration—adsorption 
curves cross one another, that is, the order of adsorption varies with 
concentration. With a concentration 0-010.M, the order is: 
fluoride < chloride < sulphate < nitrate < chloride < bromide < 
ferrocyanide < citrate < chlorate < chromate < iodide, whilst at 
02M the order is: sulphate < fluoride < ferrocyanide < chloride 
< bromide < chromate < citrate < nitrate < chlorate < iodide < 


cyanide. In the case of the barium salts, the order of adsorption 
does not change with change in concentration, except perhaps in 
the case of the acetate, and the order is the same as that for the 
potassium salts at the concentration 0-05M ; the order is: chloride 
< bromide < acetate < nitrate < thiocyanate < hydroxide. 


J. F.S. 


Adsorption by Precipitates. IV. Harry B. WEISER (J. 
Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 399—414; cf. A., 1920, ii, 228; 1919, ii, 
269)—A number of experiments on the adsorption of oxalate, 
chromate, and dichromate ions by hydrated ferric oxide are described, 
and experiments are also described on the quantities of electrolytes 
required to coagulate a colloid. It is shown that the amount of 
F electrolyte required to coagulate a colloid is influenced by the rate 
of addition. Since a quantity of electrolyte that will cause complete 
# coagulation when the addition is rapid will not cause complete 
coagulation when the addition is slow, the colloid is said to have 
become acclimatised, and the phenomenon is termed acclimatisation. 
This term is a misnomer, since the colloid does not become acclim- 
tised to the presence of the electrolyte in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The amount of precipitating ion carried down by a colloid 
is determined by the adsorption of the electrically charged particles 
during neutralisation and the adsorption of the electrically neutral 
particles during agglomeration. The adsorption of oxalate, 
chromate, and dichromate by hydrated colloidal ferric oxide 
emphasises the importance of adsorption by neutralised particles in 
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determining the amount of electrolyte carried down by a precipi. 
tated colloid. The drop-by-drop addition of an electrolyte to 4 
colloid over a long period is accompanied by fractional precipitation 
of the colloid and the precipitating ion. The precipitation valu 
is such a concentration of precipitating ion added all at once that 
sufficient adsorption to cause neutralisation of the colloidal particles 
can take place promptly. The necessity for using more electrolyte 
to effect complete precipitation on slow addition arises, not from 
the adaptability of the colloid to the presence of the electrolyte, 
but from the fact that the fractional precipitation during slow 
addition continually removes ions owing to adsorption by the 
neutralised particles during agglomeration; and this loss must lx 
compensated. The excess of electrolyte required for a given sloy 
rate of addition is determined by (a) the extent to which the colloid 
undergoes fractional precipitation, (b) the adsorbing power of the 
precipitated colloid, and (c) the adsorbability of the precipitating 
ion. The amounts adsorbed at the precipitating concentration of 
the various ions are not equivalent, as Freundlich assumes 
Adsorption of equivalent amounts effects neutralisation of the 
charged particles, but adsorption during agglomeration varies with 
the concentration and adsorbability of the ion. Comparabk 
adsorption values cannot be obtained at the precipitation concen. 
tration on account of the variability of the latter. J. FS. 


Method of Photographing Transparent Crystals. \ 
Francois and Cu. LormanpD (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 792— 
807).—Full details are given for the photomicrography of transparent 
crystals. A simple apparatus is described and illustrated, including 
a method of illuminating the crystals. Instructions are given a 
to choice of plates, method of development, and a method for 
calculating the time of exposure. W. G. 


Determination of Crystal Structures by Means of X-Rays. 
M. von LAvE (Naturwiss., 1920, 8, 968—971; from Chem. Zentr. 
1921, iii, 505—506).—A theoretical discussion showing the limita- 
tions of the X-ray method for the determination of crystal structures. 
It is pointed out that the lattice image is not a refraction, but an 
interference, image. Information as to crystal structure is actually 
obtained by considering the results obtained with rays falling at 
different angles and of different wave-lengths. Additional informa- 
tion is given by chemical constitution, the dispersive power of the 
atoms present for the rays used, crystal form, and the mathematical 
theory of simple and compound space lattices. G. W. Bf. 


The Chemical Reactions of Crystals and their Relation 
to the Molecular Structure. F. Rivne (Z. Metallk., 1921, 13, 
401—406).—A theoretical paper dealing with the arrangement 
of the atoms and molecules in crystals and their relation to the 
symmetry of the crystal. It is shown that the action of reagents 
on crystals takes place in a symmetrical manner and if carried out 
slowly results in the development of symmetrical figures on the 
surface of the crystals which vary according to the relation of the 
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precipi. f face attacked to the axes of the crystal. An explanation of this and 
‘© to aff of the change of crystal form that some minerals undergo on heating 
ritation ff js given, based on the space-lattice theory of crystal structure. 

1 Value A. R. P. 


Methods for [Effecting] the Orientation of Crystal Elements. 
R. Becker, R. O. Herzoc, W. JANcKE, and M. PotAnyt (Zeitsch. 


trol 

tt ime Physik, 1921, 5, 61—62).—Several methods are described whereby 
rolyte, jan axial orientation of crystal elements in various types of substances 
z sloy @ may be produced. 1. A crystalline powder placed in a magnetic 


field so arranges itself that individual crystalline particles take up 


ry th 
in positions corresponding with the inductive action. 2. Subjecting 
n sloy @ crystalline powders and substances like wax and paraffin to high 


2olloi| | pressures (4000—5000 atms.) brings about a marked regular arrange- 
of the @ ment of the particles. This is observed in the case of the substances 
tatiny @ succinic acid, indigotin, and stearic acid. 3. The cold drawing of 
ion of @ metals produces an axial symmetry of the elementary crystals of the 
umes, | metals. J. F.S. 

f the 


Constitution of Mixed Crystals and the Space Filling of 
the Atoms. L. Vecarp (Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 5, 17—26).— 
A continuation of previous work (A., 1917, ii, 243). In the present 
paper the structure of mixed crystals of potassium bromide and 
chloride, potassium and ammonium chloride, and potassium and 
ammonium sulphate has been examined by means of X-ray spectra, 
using the Debye-Scherrer powder method. The reflection maxima 
have been photographed for the mixed crystals named above and 
their components. The results indicate the replacement of one 
atom by another in mixed crystals is irregular and unordered, so 
that mixed crystals are to be defined as those substances which 
are characterised by an unordered atomic substitution. The 
change of the position of the reflection maxima denotes a change 
in the molecular volume. The replacement of bromine by chlorine 
effects a contraction, whilst the replacement of potassium by 
ammonium effects an expansion of the crystal lattice. The length 
of the side of the elementary lattice of the mixed crystals of potass- 
ium bromide and chloride is given with great accuracy by the 
formula a,=(p—100)/100 - axxr+p/100 - axci, in which p is the mole- 
cular per cent. of the potassium chloride in the mixed crystal and 
Gm, Axol, Axpr are respectively the lengths of the sides of the lattices 
of the mixed crystal, potassium chloride, and potassium bromide. 
The crystal lattice of ammonium chloride is shown to be a cubic 
chlorine lattice centred round a similar nitrogen lattice. It is 
shown that the ammonium radicle takes up more space in the 


ara bl 


ncen- 
8 


1a ammonium chloride lattice than in that of the face-centred type. 
al The diameter of the hydrogen atom is calculated from the data 
the obtained for ammonium chloride and bromide and values between 


1-58 A.U. and 1-68 A.U. obtained. J.F.S. 


nts 

out The Colloid Mill and its Applications. HrrMANN PLAUSON 
the BH (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 469—472; 473—474).—Two 
the # types of machine are described, designed for the preparation of 
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colloidal solutions by mechanical means. The first type, suitable 
for dispersing typical colloids in a suitable dispersion medium, 
depends on the hammer-and-anvil principle, whilst the second, 
which depends on friction, is suitable for the preparation of colloidal 
solutions of such substances as minerals, dyes, or carbon. It is 
shown that definite saturated colloidal solutions can be prepared 
by means of such machines, but that the saturation limit can be 
raised by the addition of dispersion accelerators or “‘ dispersators,” 
which may be compared in their action with chemical catalysts, 
Numerous technical applications of the colloid mill are discussed, 
especially a new application in the viscose artificial silk process, 
With a suitable dispersion medium, cellulose can be reduced in 
the colloid mill to the colloidal form, and in this state it reacts 
with the theoretical quantity of alkali to form alkali cellulose 
which in turn reacts smoothly with carbon disulphide to give 
xanthogenate without the formation of any thio-salts as by-products. 
(Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, Nov.] E. H. R. 


The Hydration of the Fibres of Soap Curd. III. Sorption 
of Sodium Palmitate. Mary Evetyn Larne (T., 1921, 119, 
1669—1676). 


Statistical Mechanics and Chemistry. [. P. Apams (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1251—1254).—A theoretical paper in 
which the view is advanced that if the laws of chemical dynamics 
are found to be consistent with the principles of statistical mechanics 
it is not only unnecessary, but even unjustifiable, to introduce the 
quantum hypothesis to derive these laws. The author shows that 
Tolman’s criticism (this vol., ii, 99) of Marcelin’s attempt (A., 
1915, ii, 328) to base a theory of chemical dynamics on the principles 
of statistical mechanics, is unfounded. The main point of Tol- 
man’s criticism is that Marcelin has confused Gibbs’s canonical 
distribution of an ensemble of systems with the Maxwell-Boltzmann 
distribution. The author shows that the form of the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann law used by Marcelin may be derived without making 
any use of the canonical distribution of Gibbs. J. F.S. 


A Piezoelectric Method of Measuring Explosion Pressures. 
Davin A. Keys (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 473—488).—The 
piezoelectric properties of tourmaline crystals were used in con- 
junction with a special form of cathode ray oscillograph to record 
the pressures developed in explosions and the velocity of explosion 
waves in water. [See J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 760a.] J.R. P. 


Gaseous Combustion at High Pressures. II. The Ex- 
plosion of Hydrogen-—Air and Carbon Monoxide-Air Mixtures. 
Wituiam ArtTHuR Bone and WiLLiam ARTHUR HAwarp (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 67—84; cf. A., 1915, ii, 684).—The rise 
of pressure in the explosion of mixtures of hydrogen and air occurs 
very rapidly, but there is evidence of development of heat for a 
short period after the attainment of the maximum pressure. The 
rise of pressure in the explosion of carbon monoxide and air occurs 
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itable # much more slowly, and cooling is delayed for a long period after 
dium, J the maximum pressure has been reached. The presence of even 
cond, % of hydrogen in the carbon monoxide-air mixture, at the high 


initial pressures employed, accelerates the rise of pressure on 
explosion to a high degree. A theory is proposed to account for 


the different modes of explosion of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 
J. R. P. 


in. be 

ors,” 

ysts The Propagation of Flame in Mixtures of Ethylene and Air. 
ssed, Witt1aM Ronacp Cuapman (T., 1921, 119, 1677—1683). 


Cess, 
d in A Periodic Reaction in Homogeneous Solution and its 
acts J Relation to Catalysis. Wiu11am C. Bray (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 


1921, 43, 1262—1267).—The action of hydrogen peroxide both as 
an oxidising agent and as a reducing agent has been studied in 


cts. the case of its reaction with iodine. The reactions which occur are 
t. (1) 5H,0,+1,=2H10,+4H,O and (2) 5H,0,+2HIO,=50,+1,+ 
, 6H,O. It is shown that far more peroxide disappears from the 
1on @ reacting system than can be accounted for by the above equations, 
19, consequently the reaction (3) H,O, —> H,O+40, must also take 
place and this is catalysed by the iodic acid-iodine couple. Using 

. a mixture containing 0-190M hydrogen peroxide and 0-094M/ 
in potassium iodate, the reaction was carried out at 60° in the presence 

sigs of varying concentrations of sulphuric acid by measuring the rate 
es of evolution of oxygen. In the case of 0-055.-sulphuric acid, it is 
the found that after an induction period lasting a very short time 
nat the reaction takes place rapidly and smoothly; its rate is propor- 
A. tional to the concentration of both hydrogen peroxide and iodate, 
les and is but little affected by the concentration of hydrogen ion 
ole above 0-2N. With a concentration of 0-110N-sulphuric acid, after 
ral the induction period (seven minutes) the reaction proceeds smoothly, 
-" and a faint permanent iodine coloration is observed, but the velocity 
Il. of evolution of oxygen is much greater than in the case of an acid 
- concentration 0-055N. With acid concentrations intermediate to 
. the foregoing, the velocity of evolution of oxygen is not uniform, 

but periodic in nature. ‘Taking acid concentrations 0-073N and 

S. 0-0916N respectively, it is found that the induction period is 
1e eighteen and twelve minutes respectively, and then the evolution 
1- of oxygen is periodic. ‘The curves representing this show a series 
d of relatively flat portions followed respectively by very steep 


portions. In the flat regions the colour due to iodine slowly 
deepens and in the steep regions slowly fades away. With the 
more dilute acid, the period is between three and three and a 
half minutes, but with the more concentrated acid the period slowly 
increases from ten to thirteen minutes. Thus with 0-055N-acid 
there is no periodicity, with 0-070N-acid there are periods of ten 
to thirteen minutes, with 0-0916N-acid periods of three to three 
and a half minutes, and with 0-110N-acid there is pure catalysis 
and no detectable periodicity. In the last case, however, it is 
likely that after a very short induction period the reaction consists 
of a large number of very short periods. This periodicity is taken 
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as furnishing direct evidence in favour of the intermediate com. 
pound hypothesis of catalysis. An experiment carried out at 25° 
shows that the periods may be made to extend over several days, 
and when no shaking takes place the oxygen does not leave the 
solution in bubbles, thus making the reaction strictly — 
.F.S. 

The Effect of Temperature on Platinum Black and other 
Finely-divided Metals. Kospert Wricut and RoBERT CuRistiz 
Smita (T., 1921, 119, 1683—1688). 


Adsorption of Gases by Metallic Catalysts. Hueu Srom 
TayYLor and Ropert Martin Burns (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1273—1287).—Measurements of the adsorption of hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and ethylene by finely-divided 
nickel, cobalt, iron, copper, palladium, and platinum have been 
made at various temperatures with the object of finding the rela. 
tionship this phenomenon bears to catalytic activity, and par. 
ticularly to the mechanism involved in hydrogenation reactions, 
It is shown that adsorption by these metals is a specific property 
quite different in nature from adsorption by inert adsorbents such 
as charcoal. The extent of the adsorption is shown to be a function 
of the mode of preparation, and is especially less pronounced the 
higher the temperature of preparation of the finely-divided metal. 
The relationship between this fact and the corresponding facts of 
catalytic behaviour has been pointed out. The adsorption isotherms 
have been studied in the cases, nickel and hydrogen and copper and 
carbon monoxide. In both cases, adsorption increases rapidly 
with increasing partial pressure below 300 mm., and becomes 
practically independent of pressure above this point. The signifi- 
cance of irreversible adsorptions of gases has been studied, and 
reasons are suggested for divergences between different catalysts. 
It is indicated that, in addition to the adsorption factor, it is neces- 
sary to consider some other factor in explaining catalytic activity, 
and it is shown that a combination of the temperature factor with 
the adsorption factor in catalytic action suggests a possibility of 
explaining the divergence between the catalytic activities of various 
metals. J. F.S. 


Catalytic Hydrogenation of Organic Compounds with 
Common Metals at the Temperature of the Laboratory. 
The Activity of Nickel Catalysts prepared at Different 
Temperatures. Influence of Oxygen on the Nickel Cata- 
lyst. IV. C. Keser (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1701—1705; ef. 
A., 1917, ii, 215).—Willstiatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz (this vol., 
ii, 187) have reduced nickel oxide, prepared by ignition of nickel 
oxalate, to metallic nickel at 350—3%60°, and describe the product 
as incapable of accelerating hydrogenation catalytically unless 
previously primed with air. The author has been unable to con- 
firm their observations. He has further examined the behaviour 
of metallic nickel obtained by the reduction of basic nickel car- 
bonate at different temperatures, the operation being effected in 
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> com. the same vessel as is used for the subsequent hydrogenation experi- 


at 25° Mwents, thus avoiding any possible complication caused by exposing 
| days, the product to air. The activity of the catalyst is examined in 
ve the Mthe case of aqueous solutions of sodium cinnamate. It is found 


that metallic nickel prepared at 350—360° is but little inferior in 
utivity to that obtained at 300°, and notably superior to that 
produced at 210°. The material first described becomes completely 
active when shaken with oxygen at 18—20°, but, if treated with 
hydrogen at 70—80°, it becomes again active at the temperature of 
the laboratory. .The latter phenomenon was not observed by 
Willstaitter and Waldschmidt-Leitz, since they worked at 60°, a 
temperature at which the catalyst commences to regain activity. 
H. 


neous, 
8. 


Other 
RISTIE 


STOTT 
1921, 


ogen, 
vided @ The Influencing of the Activity of Catalysts. IV. Oxida- 
been tive Catalytic Dehydrogenation of Alcohols. II. Kari W. 
rela- @ RosENMUND and Fritz ZerzscueE (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2033—2037 ; 


d. this vol., ii, 393).—Catalytic dehydrogenation by means of 
copper, quinoline, and nitro-compounds and oxygen leads to the 
production of aldehydes from primary aliphatic, aromatic, and 
heterocyclic alcohols and of ketones from secondary alcohols 


par- 
ions, 
erty 
such 


‘tion WB whereas tertiary alcohols remain unchanged. The method is 
the @ useful in the cases of difficultly volatile or non-volatile alcohols, 
etal. MW but has no advantage over the older processes when the more 
8 of @ volatile alcohols are used. 


TMs 


r Benzhydrol is almost quantitatively transformed into benzo- 
an 


phenone when heated with quinoline and nitrobenzene in a current 


idly @ofoxygen; under similar conditions, triphenylcarbinol is unaffected. 
mes The yields of acetaldehyde, propaldehyde, and isobutaldehyde are 
uifi- 19 52%, 57%, and 75% respectively, but the volatility of the corre- 
and W@ sponding alcohol at the temperature necessary for the reaction 


renders the completion of the change difficult to secure. Fermen- 
tation amyl! alcohol gives an 80% yield of the corresponding alde- 


ty, @hyde. o-Chlorobenzyl alcohol (p-nitrobenzoate, yellow, monoclinic 
ith B prisms, m. p. 93—94°), is converted into o-chlorobenzaldehyde 
of Blyield 86-2%), whereas furfuryl alcohol gives a 74% yield of fur- 
us Bituraldehyde. 

Considering the number of factors involved in the reactions, it 
th | is not surprising to find considerable fluctuations in the optimal 
~  |gtemperature for each change. ‘The lower limit may be considered 
a Jto lie at 125—130°, at which amyl alcohol is dehydrogenated ; 
“4 benzylhydrol and furfuryl alcohol give satisfactory results at 145°, 
r benzyl alcohol at 165°, and o-chlorobenzyl alcohol at 195°; the 
1 upper limit of temperature is 180° and 165° in the cases of benzyl 
-| (cohol and furfury! alcohol respectively. H. W. 
ot The Influencing of the Activity of Catalysts. V. Catalytic 


Reduction of Esters and Aldehydes. Kari W. RosENMUND, 
Fritz ZetzscuE, and F. Hrtsr (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2038—2042).— 
It has been shown previously (this vol., ii, 362) that the reduction 
of benzoyl chloride to benzyl alcohol is complicated by the reductive 
fission of benzyl benzoate (formed from unchanged benzoy! chloride 
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and benzyl alcohol) to benzoic acid and toluene, and by the forma 
tion of dibenzyl ether. The first-named reaction is shown in th¢ 
cases of benzyl benzoate and benzhydryl benzoate to take plac 
readily in the presence of xylene and more slowly in the preseneg 
of toluene; it is almost completely inhibited by the addition o 
quinoline. Benzaldehyde is converted by hydrogen in the presened 
of palladium and xylene mainly into dibenzyl ether, the productio 
of which is hampered whilst that of benzyl alcohol is facilitate; 
by increasing addenda of quinoline; more powerful regulators 
such as “ sulphured ”’ quinoline, inhibit the formation of dibenzy| 
ether. Benzyl alcohol is converted into dibenzy] ether by palladium, 
The reduction of benzoyl chloride may be represented by the 
scheme : hydrocarbon <— ester <— benzoyl] chloride —> aldehyde 

alcohol —> ether ; any particular member of the series may be made 
the main product of the change by suitably influencing the catalyst. 

H. W. 


Non-radiating Atoms. (Six) JosepH Larmor (Phil. May, 
1921, [vi], 42, 595).—The conditions under which an orbital system 
of electrons does not radiate energy unless disturbed are discussed. 

J. R. P. 


Escapements and Quanta. (Sir) Josepn Larmor (Phil. Mag, 
1921, [vi], 42, 592—594).—An atom is compared with a clock, 
the outer electron shell being the pendulum, maintained in con- 
tinuous vibration by the energy of the core imparted through 


an unknown escapement mechanism, which parcels out quanta. 
J. R. P. 


An Atomic Model based on Electromagnetic Theory. I. 
ALBERT C. CrREHORE (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 569—592)—A 
mathematical paper. It is shown that the force between two 
neutral atoms each composed of revolving rings of electrons and 
stationary charges is not zero on the basis of Saha’s theory of the 
forces (Physical Rev., 1919,13,41). There cannot then be an equi- | 
librium velocity for a ring of electrons, and an atom with stationary | 
electrons is indicated. A model of the hydrogen atom consistent 
with electromagnetic theory consists of two electrons (—e) of the 
shape of oblate spheroids, one on each side of a smaller positive 
nucleus (-+2e) of similar shape, the whole rotating about a common 
axis. The attractions between such atoms would obey the inverse 
square law. J. R. P. 


Helium and Hydrogen Models. Epwin C. KemsB xe (Sciences 
1920, 52, 581—583).—Closely approximating expressions for th 
energy of the electrons in Langmuir’s model of the helium aton 
(A., 1920, ii, 656; Science, 1920, 52, 433) are derived from th: 
Wilson-Sommerfeld quantum conditions. Numerical evaluation; 
using Langmuir’s data do not give the observed ionisation potentia, 
of helium. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. | 


Scattering of Light in Gases. M. Born and W. GERLACH 
(Zeitsch. Physik, 1921, 5, 374—375).—A theoretical paper in whicl 
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be scattering of light has been calculated on the basis of the hydro- 
m, oxygen, and nitrogen models of Bohr and Debye. The 
ppolarisation factor deduced from the figures obtained has been 
;mpared with the experimental figures found for this factor by 
wrutt and Gans. The comparison shows that the order of magni- 
ade is the same in both cases, but neither is there a quantitative 
wreement nor is the sequence the same for the three models. 
tis therefore shown that the molecule models do not represent 


he reality. J. FS. 


The Determination of the Valency Scale of Iron, Cobalt, 
Nickel, Copper, Manganese, Tin, and Tungsten by means of 
their Water Vapour Equilibria, and of the Dissociation 
Pressure of the Oxides of these Metals. LotTnar WO6OHLER 
ud O. Baxz (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 406—419).—Experi- 
nents were made to determine the true number of oxides of iron 
y measuring the equilibrium constants when ferric oxide is reduced 
iy a gradually increasing amount of hydrogen, or, conversely, 
then iron is oxidised by an increasing amount of water vapour. 
The equilibrium constant was determined by measuring the con- 
entrations Cy,o and Cy, of water vapour and hydrogen respec- 
tively in equilibrium with the solid phase. The apparatus used 
mas similar to that previously described by Wohler and Prager 
(A, 1917, ii, 455). Only three equilibrium constants were found, 
wresponding with equilibria Fe,O,/Fe,0,, Fe,0,/FeO, and FeO/Fe, 
the first being the highest, numerically, and the second the lowest. 
Since, in the experiments, a known weight of ferric oxide was 
taken, and known volumes of hydrogen for the reduction, the 
aact composition of the solid phase could be determined when 
the value of the equilibrium constant changed. In this way it 
vas shown that the only oxides of iron formed, either by reduction 
ow oxidation, were FeO, Fe,0,, and Fe,O,. The primary product 
of oxidation of iron with water vapour at a red heat is FeO, not 
Fe,0, as has been stated. The values of the equilibrium constants 
(z,0/Cu, found were, for Fe,0,/Fe,0,, 7-5 at 350° to 17-9 at 950°; 
for Fe,0,/FeO, 1-03 at 640° to 5-07 at 950°; for FeO/Fe, 0-62 at 
750° to 0-92 at 990°. 

The same method was also applied to determining the valency 
scales of other metals. The highest oxide of cobalt, Co,O, was 
too unstable for equilibrium determinations. The constants for 
Co,0,/CoO and CoO/Co were determined at 450°, the values being 
respectively 34:4 and 13-5. No other oxide of cobalt was found. 
In the case of nickel, the oxide Ni,O, was too unstable for deter- 
minations to be made, since it begins to decompose below 450°. 
The value of the constant for NiO/Ni is about 14-8 at 450°. The 
so-called nickel sub-oxide is a mixture of NiO and metal. From 
the fact that Ni,O, is less stable than Co,O, it may be concluded 
that nickel is nobler than cobalt. 

In the case of copper oxides, the following constants were found 
at 450°: CuO/Cu,O0, 26-3; Cu,0/Cu, 16-7. In the manganese 
series the only constant determined was Mn,0,/MnO at 450°, 34-6. 
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Stannous oxide was found to be a stable intermediate stage between 
tin and stannic oxide, both in oxidation and reduction, the values 
found being, for SnO,/SnO, 13-6, and SnO/Sn, 7-9, both at 700°, 
In the case of tungsten, between tungsten trioxide and the metal, 
only the bluish-violet W,0; and the brown WO, were found as 
stable phases. The blue oxide with an oxygen value between 
WO, and W,O, is a mixture. The values found were, WO,/W,0,, 
about 16-0 at 800°; W,0;/W0O,, about 5-0 at 800°; WO,/W, 
about 1-0 at 950°. 

Applying van’t Hoff’s equation, the heat of reaction for the 
equation Fe+-H,O=FeO-+-H, was calculated from the temperature 
coefficient of the equilibrium constant, and agreed well with values 


calculated from other data. In the case of the reaction 3Fe0+ | 


H,O=Fe,0,+H,, the values calculated for the heat of reaction 
agreed less well, probably because the temperature coefficient of 
the specific heat of the solid phase introduced an unknown error. 
The dissociation pressures of the different oxides were also calcu- 
lated. For the oxides of tin, iron, and tungsten at 1000° these 
are of the order of 10“ to 107" mm. of mercury. E. H. R. 


New Apparatus for the Generation of Gas. F. Haun 
(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 992)—The numerous forms of apparatus 
proposed for the generation of gases by the action of liquids on 


Ban nn — 


eR ER OT 


solids are essentially modifications of either Kipp’s or Kiister’s | 


apparatus. Kipp’s apparatus has the disadvantage that the acid 
cannot be completely exhausted, as it is in Kiister’s apparatus, 
owing to the mixing of used and fresh acid, whilst Kiister’s apparatus 
has the serious disadvantage that, after the gas generated while the 
apparatus is at rest has been delivered, for some time as much acid 
must be run in as the volume of the gas delivered, and consequently, 
when the gas is shut off, the apparatus cannot contain the gas which 
continues to be generated. These disadvantages are avoided in the 
new apparatus, which may be of either the Kipp or Kiister type. 
In the former case, the connecting tube from the upper globe is 
bent slightly to one side and reaches to the bottom of the middle 
compartment. The middle compartment is connected to the bottom 
compartment by a tube, the top of which is above the level of the 
liquid when the apparatus is not in use, and there is a fine orifice 
somewhat below the upper end of the tube. F. M. R. 


Improvements in the Soxhlet Extraction Apparatus. 
OskaR HaGEn (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 499—500).—An 
improved form of the extraction apparatus described previously 
(this vol., ii, 104). The syphon is done away with, and the condensed 
solvent dropping from the condenser is not allowed to accumulate 
in the extraction cylinder, but flows down immediately into the 
flask after percolating through the material. By this means 
extraction can be completed in from one-quarter to two-thirds of the 
time required by the old apparatus. The outlet from the extraction 
chamber to the flask is bent into a convolution to serve the double 
purpose of forming a trap to prevent the vapour from the flask 
rising through the extraction chamber, and, by means of a two-way 
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tap situated at the top of the loop, to provide a means of with- 
drawing for testing purposes a sample of the liquid leaving the 
extraction cylinder. All joints in the apparatus are ground in, as 
even the best quality corks yield about 10% of their weight in 
extractive matter to ether. G. F. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Some Negative Attempts to Transmute Elements in 
accordance with Marignac’s views on the Unity of Matter. 
E. BRInER (J. Chim. physique, 1921, 19, 9—10).—The action of an 


' electric arc on iodine vapour and a mixture of helium and hydrogen 
_ produced no transmutation, although the temperatures of isolated 


molecules must have been very high. J.R. P. 
Rapid Method for Determining the Density of Air. Grecory 


P. Baxter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1317—1318).—A rapid 
method for determining the density of the air is described. A 


_ sealed globe of known exterior volume is weighed under accurately 


known conditions of temperature, pressure, and humidity. From 
the conditions, the density of the atmosphere at the time of weighing 
and the buoyancy effect of the air on the globe and weights may be 
calculated. By adding the difference between the buoyancy effect 
on the globe and on the weights to the weight of the globe in air, 
the weight of the globe ina vacuum isfound. If the globe is weighed 
in the air under any conditions, the weight of air displaced by the 
globe in excess of that displaced by the weights is readily found by 
subtraction from the weight in vacuum. This difference divided 
by the volume of the globe less the volume of the weights yields 
the atmospheric density. Numerical examples illustrating the 
method are given in the paper. J. F.S. 


Variations of Density of Atmospheric Air. A. JAQUEROD 
and Cu. Boret (J. Chim. physique, 1921, 19, 11—28).—The 
variations of density of the air in the region of Neuchatel follow the 
Loomis-Morley law. The amplitude of the variations does not 
usually exceed 0-5—0-6 mg. The same result was found with air 
taken at 2000—5000 m., but the amplitude is smaller. The ex- 
planation which assumes the presence of a heavy gas must be rejected 
and the presence of ultramicroscopic dust is suggested. J. R. P. 


Oxidation of Sulphites in Concentrated Solutions. J. 
Mitpaver and J. Pazourek (Chem. Listy, 1921, 15, 34—38).— 
Concentrated solutions of sulphites are oxidised slowly but quite 
constantly at ordinary temperatures by air. (Cf. Lumiére and 
Seywetz, Rev. gen. chim., 7, 15.) Cobalt sulphate, used in con- 
centrations of 0-01 and 0-001 molar, acts as a positive catalyst for 
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this reaction. Manganese and copper salts, contrary to results 
obtained with dilute solutions by Bigelow (A., 1898, ii, 506) and 
Schilow (A., 1903, ii, 276), are not very active catalysts in concep. 
trated solutions of sulphites. In concentrated solutions (5 
molar, weak alkalinity of the medium intensifies the oxidation, jf 
no precipitation of the catalysing agent is caused. Strong alkalinit 
retards the reaction. An acid medium has a similar influence. The 
rapidity of the reaction increases with rising temperatures. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Colloidal Selenium. A. GurTsier and R. EmsLanpver (Ber, 
1921, 54, [B], 1974—1978; cf. Meyer, A., 1913, ii, 1048; Gutbier 
and Emslander, A., 1914, ii, 264).—Very stable colloidal solutions of 
selenium may be prepared by the regulated action of concentrated 
hydrazine hydrate solution on selenium dioxide or gray, crystalline 
selenium and subsequent dilution of the solutions with water and 
purification by dialysis. According to the degree of dispersivity, 
the colour of the solutions varies from intense yellow to blood-red, 
The dilute solutions are stable at the boiling point, but are readily 
coagulated by barium sulphate. The action of electrolytes at 
the atmospheric temperature has been investigated by mixing 
2N-solutions of them with an equal volume of the dialysed system. 
Hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, selenious, and acetic acids imme. 
diately change the yellow colour to pink which becomes violet and 
then blue when the mixtures are gently warmed, thus indicating 
the formation of coarser aggregates ; ammonia has no effect, sodium 
hydroxide lightens the colour slightly, whereas barium hydroxide 
causes immediate separation. The coagulating effect of calcium 
chloride, barium chloride, and alum is particularly marked, whereas 
that of sodium and potassium chlorides is weaker. Sodium and 
potassium carbonates appear to increase the stability of the system. 
The preparations can be frozen to a blue ice, which melts with 
complete coagulation. With dilute solutions of selenium, on the 
other hand, the presence of hydrochloric acid, sodium carbonate, 
or potassium chloride exerts a protective effect in this connexion 
which is at a maximum at certain definite concentrations; with 
more concentrated solutions, however, the optimum effect is less 
definite. H. W. 


Tellurium Sub-bromide. A. Damiens (Compt. rend., 1921, 
173, 583—586).—Tellurium sub-bromide, TeBr,, has now been 
isolated in the solid state, either by rapidly cooling its vapour in a 
dry vacuum to —80° or by reduction of the tetrabromide in dry 
ethereal solution in the dark with finely-divided tellurium. The 
sub-bromide so obtained is chocolate-brown in colour and is decom- 
posed by water. It is completely soluble in dry ether, but it is 
unstable in this solution, readily decomposing to give tellurium 
and tellurium tetrabromide. In ethereal solution it combines with 
iodine to give tellurium iodobromide, which is completely soluble in 
ether and crystallises from it in red crystals. 
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Oxidation and Luminescence of Phosphorus. II. Harry 
B. WeIseR and ALLEN Garrison (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 
349384; cf. this vol., ii, 248).—The various types of emission of 
phosphorus during oxidation have been considered historically and 
experimentally from four points of view, (i) emission of gaseous 
ions, (ii) emission of penetrating radiations, (iii) emission of 
phosphorus emanation, and (iv) emission of light. It is shown 
that gaseous ions are formed during the oxidation of phosphorus, 
and these account for the conductivity of “* phosphorised air.”’ 
These ions furnish nuclei about which oxides and water vapour 
condense, forming clouds. The cloud arising from glowing phos- 

horus contains equal numbers of positive and negative particles if 
the phosphorus is not charged. Ions are formed in the reaction zone 
and may be withdrawn by an electric field against a current of air 
sufficiently rapid to remove oxide particles and ozone. The decom- 
position of ozone and the action of ultra-violet light are unimportant 
as sources of ions in “ phosphorised air.’”” The luminescence of 
phosphorus is not changed appreciably by charging the element. 
Radiations of the nature of radium rays, which penetrate black 
paper and thin metal plates, are not formed during the oxidation 
of phosphorus. The darkening of a photographic plate protected 
from light in the region of glowing phosphorus is due to the action 
of the vapours of hydrogen peroxide and phosphorous oxide. Ions 
are formed during the oxidation of phosphorous oxide, and render 
the surrounding atmosphere a conductor. No evidence was obtained 
of the formation of phosphorus emanation by the action of moisture 
on phosphorous oxide. The vapours of phosphorous oxide diffuse 
readily and when admitted to an electrometer they diffuse through- 
out the instrument and condense on the insulation. On the addition 
of moisture, the condensed vapours are converted into acid, which 
causes a leak across the insulation that is easily mistaken for a 
gaseous leak due to ionisation. The complete oxidation of phos- 
phorus takes place in two stages, phosphorous oxide being the inter- 
mediate product. The first step in the oxidation takes place 
without the emission of light; the luminescence of oxidising 
phosphorus is due to the oxidation of phosphorous oxide. Ozone 
is formed during the oxidation of phosphorous oxide. The failure 
of certain investigators to detect the formation of ozone in this 
reaction is due, probably, to the action of phosphorous oxide 
vapours with the iodine liberated in the usual starch—iodide test. 
Ozone is formed by the ultra-violet light emitted by glowing 
phosphorus. J. F.S. 


Coagulation of Arsenious Sulphide Sols by Cobaltic Com- 
plexes. Kicutmatsu Matsuno (J. Coll. Sci. Tokyo, 1921, 41, 
11, 1—15).—The relationship between the valency of a large number 
of cobaltammines and their power of coagulating arsenic sulphide 
sols has been investigated. The effect of ageing of the sol was 
eliminated by using only such sols as had been kept for a year. 
The results show that the limiting concentration of the precipitating 
solution can be expressed by the formula Sy=S/N*, where Sy is 
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the equivalent concentration of an N valent ion, N the valency of 
the complex ion, and S the limiting concentration for a univalent 
ion. This equation may be theoretically deduced from Freundlich’s 
adsorption hypothesis. Using the coagulation method, the author 
has determined the valency of a number of simple and complex 
cobaltammine radicles. ‘The chemical changes occurring in aqueous 
solutions of some of the cobaltammines has been followed by the 
coagulation method, and the results confirm those obtained in the 
spectroscopic and conductivity experiments (cf. this vol., ii, 644), 
J. FS. 


Metallic Hydrides. I. Alkali Hydrides. Frirz Epuran 
and EpvuarpD Micuet (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 762—781).—The 
pure hydrides of sodium and potassium have been previously 
prepared in very small quantities only (Moissan, A., 1902, ii, 136; 
Elster and Geitel, A., 1910, ii, 379; Keyes, A., 1912, ii, 627). The 
former is best obtained by leading a rapid stream of hydrogen 
directly on to the surface of, not into, the metal at such a tem. 
perature, above 350°, that a yellow glow is produced, and the 
hydride is carried away as a white smoke, which is precipitated 
electrically and filtered through glass wool. At higher tempera- 
tures, the vapour is darker owing to volatilisation of metal. Sodium 
prepared from its azide had no special advantage for this purpose, 
and negative results were obtained by the use of sodium amalgam 
or solutions of the metal in liquid ammonia. Potassium hydride 
was prepared by leading the gas into the metal at 350°. In each 
case, reaction was facilitated by the presence of metallic calcium. 
The hydrides of rubidium and cesium were prepared by heating a 
mixture of their carbonates with metallic magnesium in hydrogen 
at 650° for five days and at 580—620° for three days, respectively 
(cf. Moissan, A., 1903, ii, 367), when 90% and 48% of gas were 
respectively absorbed. The following are given as the most trust- 
worthy of the results (in mm.) obtained from vapour tension, 
measurements at intervals of 10° over the ranges of temperatures 
indicated: Sodium hydride, 300—410°, 15, 17, 21, 27, 38, 55, 
87, 136, 201, 285, 396, 540. Potassium hydride, 350—410°, 56, 
83, 120, 168, 228, 308, 430; 415°, 509. Rubidium hydride, 370— 
450°, 100, 114, 130, 160, 200, 253, 322, 424, 567. Cesium hydride, 
340—440°, 78, 100, 126, 160, 202, 256, 317, 402, 503, 630, 787. 
The results show that there is little or no difference between the 
values for the different hydrides, and that removal of hydrogen 
causes some, but no extensive, diminution of the vapour tension, 
this being less the smaller the atomic weight of the metal, and 
according with the view that the metal is soluble in the hydride. | 
Previous measurements (Keyes, loc. cit.; Troost and Hautefeuille, | 
A., 1874, 767) have really been carried out with such solutions. | 
The results with rubidium and cesium are quoted with reserve 
owing to the possibility of the presence of carbon dioxide from the | 
magnesium carbonate formed, although this dissociates very slowly 
(Mare and Simec, A., 1913, ii, 708); soda-lime was employed to 
diminish its effect, and the recorded values were quickly attained. 
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In the case of rubidium, a noteworthy peculiarity, confirmed by 
repeated observation, consisted in a rapid increase of pressure up 
to 85 mm. at 230°, followed by a very gradual increase to 100 mm. 
at 370°, succeeded by rapid increases as above quoted. The reason 
for this is left indefinite. The results obtained with cesium hydride 
awe further affected by the considerable sublimation of the metal 
itself, and also by its solution in the hydride. ‘The latter effect is 
much more marked in the cases of rubidium and cesium than in 
the others. The stability of the pure hydrides increases from 
cesium to sodium. J. K. 


Alteration of Sodium Carbonate in Air. Huco Dusovirz 
(Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 890—891).—Commercial sodium carbonate 
almost always contains a quantity of sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
the carbon dioxide and water required for the formation of the 
latter being derived from the atmosphere. After about thirteen 
days’ exposure to air, sodium carbonate may contain from 15 to 20% 
of the hydrogen carbonate; if the air is very moist and contains 
alarge quantity of carbon dioxide, the conversion of the carbonate 
into the hydrogen carbonate may be complete. To estimate the 
amount of sodium hydrogen carbonate in sodium carbonate, a portion 
of the sample should be heated in a tube connected with a weighed 
calcium chloride tube; the loss in weight of the two tubes is a 
measure of the carbon dioxide in the hydrogen carbonate, whilst 
the gain in weight of the calcium chloride tube is due to the water 
formed by the decomposition of the hydrogen carbonate and to 
the moisture in the sample. W. P.S. 


Recrystallisation of Metals. The Recrystallisation of Zinc. 
G. Mastne (Zeitsch. Metallk., 1921, 13, 425—428).—On heating zinc 
that has been cold-worked, primary recrystallisation of the metal 
begins immediately throughout the mass without the formation 
ofnuclei. As the temperature rises to 170—190° nuclei of secondary 
crystals begin to appear in the mass of primary crystals and these 
gradually increase in number and size if the heating is continued 
slowly until the whole of the metal consists of a mass of large 
secondary crystals which are coarser the lower the temperature 
of formation and the longer the heating. If the metal is subjected 
to a secondary deformation, the secondary crystal nuclei begin to 
form at 70°. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 7374.] A. R. P. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Zinc. II. Electrolytic 
Estimation of Zinc in Zinc Chloride. GrEeGory PauL BAaxTER 
and JAmMEs Hatitetr Hopess (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
12421251; cf. A., 1916, ii, 327)—The atomic weight of zinc has 
] been redetermined by means of the electrolytic estimation of the 
amount of zine in zine chloride. The method of analysis was the 


‘ J same as that previously used for the analysis of zinc bromide. 


The zine chloride used was prepared as follows. Crude zine was 
i clectrolytically transported through a concentrated solution of 
zinc bromide, and the crystalline sponge of pure zinc thus obtained 


] Was thoroughly washed with water and very dilute hydrobromic 
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acid. It was then immersed in dilute hydrobromic acid and treated 
with bromine and kept cold. The solution was kept over zine 
sponge for three months to remove any traces of cadmium which 
might be present. The purified solution was fractionally crystal. 
lised, using only platinum apparatus. The purest crystals were 
fused in a platinum boat in a current of nitrogen and hydrogen 
bromide, dissolved in water, and filtered from traces of carbon 
and silica. The bromide was crystallised, dried, placed in a quart 
boat, and fused in a current of chlorine, and the product used in 
the analyses. As a mean of eleven analyses, zinc chloride was 
found to contain 47-970% of zinc, which gives a mean atomic 
weight 65-372, or, rejecting four relatively low values, 65-379, 
This value is in good agreement with Richards and Rogers’s value 
65-376 (A., 1896, ii, 21) and Baxter and Grose’s value 65-388 (loc, 
cit.) and indicates that the true atomic weight lies very close to 
65-38. J. F.S. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Cadmium. V. Electro. 
lytic Estimation of Cadmium in Cadmium Sulphate. Grecory 
Pavut Baxter and Cart Henry Writson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1230—1241; cf. A., 1916, ii, 327)—The atomic weight 
of cadmium has been redetermined by the electrolysis of anhydrous 
cadmium sulphate. Preliminary experiments with the hydrated 
salt showed that this salt generally contains a small amount of 
water above that required for the composition CdSO,,8/3H,0, and 
since such water cannot be removed, the hydrated salt is unsuitable 
for atomic weight determination. Anhydrous cadmium sulphate 
was prepared from the hydrated salt by heating at 200° in a current 
of air for two hours when most of the water was removed, the 
heating was then continued at 720° in a current of sulphur trioxide 
until a constant weight was obtained. After cooling, the product 
was heated at 200° for a further two hours to remove sulphur 
trioxide. The weighed sulphate was dissolved in water and electro- 
lysed, using a weighed mercury cathode in the same way as previ- 
ously described (loc. cit.). As the result of eleven analyses, the 
value 112-409 was obtained for the atomic weight, the extreme 
values being 112-328 and 112-437. The mean of the whole of the 
work of the author and his collaborators on the atomic weight of 
cadmium is 112-411. The preliminary experiments on the hydrated 
salt gave a value 112-04. J. F.S. 


Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. I. The Solu- 
bility of Lead Monoxide. Samuert Guasstone (T., 1921, 119, 
1689—1697). 


Theory of Smelting. IV. Equilibrium between Metal- 
pairs and Sulphur. The System: Copper—Manganese- 
Sulphur. W.GuvueErtcer and K. L. Meissner (Metall. uw. Erz, 1921, 
18, 438—443; cf. this vol., ii, 402, 589). On melting manganese 
with copper sulphide, the mass separates into two layers, the upper 
consisting of manganese sulphide or of a eutectic of manganese 
and cuprous sulphides and the lower of pure copper or of mixed 
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crystals of copper and manganese, according to the proportions 
of both metals present. Manganese has, therefore, a greater affinity 
for sulphur than copper, and this affinity is not modified by the 
addition of iron. Thus, if to a mixture of molecular proportions 
of cuprous sulphide with 1 atomic proportion of manganese, iron 
is added, the mass separates into three layers, an upper layer of 
manganese sulphide, a middle layer of a eutectic mixture of man- 
ganese sulphide and iron, and a lower layer of copper more or less 
mixed with iron. A. R. P. 


The Constitution of the Alloys of Copper with Tin. III. 
and IV. J. L. Havenron (J. Jnst. Metals, 1921, 25, 309—330; 
ef, A., 1915, ii, 689).—A study of the equilibrium diagram of copper- 
tin alloys containing 30—100% of tin at temperatures below 250° 
by thermal curves and electrical resistance measurements. The 
alloy with 30-5°/, of tin shows no arrest between 150° and 250°. 
The alloy with 42-8°% of tin shows a small arrest at about 190°. 
The alloy containing 57% of tin shows a greater arrest at 190° 
and in addition a slight arrest at about 210°. These two arrests 
are present in alioys containing 59% and 61% of tin. At 63% 
of tin the 190° arrest is pronounced and the 210° point has 
vanished and a new one has taken its place at 226°. As the per- 
centage of tin increases the size of the higher arrest increases and the 
size of the lower arrest decreases, being barely perceptible at 90% 
of tin. The 210° arrest is not affected by the rate of heating 
whereas on rapid heating the 190° arrest will not show. After the 
190° arrest has been suppressed, slow heating or cooling curves do 
not again show it until the sample has been annealed. Repeated 
heating and cooling at a slow rate bring about the disappearance 
of the 190° arrest from heating curves although it persists on the 
cooling curve. Electrical resistance measurements confirmed the 
presence of the 190° and 210° arrests. The arrest at 190° is caused 
by an allotropic change in the «-constituent. The arrest at 226° 
is due to the solidification of the eutectic of the constituents « 
and ¢. The latter is a dilute solid solution of copper in tin. The 
author cannot explain the cause for the appearance of the 210° 
arest. A study of the equilibrium curve between 99 and 100% 
of tin showed that the solubility of copper falls off slightly with 
increasing tin content but that the slope of the curve is too small 
to show in the equilibrium diagram. In an appendix the author 
discusses the diagrams for copper-tin alloys suggested by other 
workers. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Stages in the Recrystallisation of Aluminium Sheet on 
Heating, and Birth of Crystals in Strained Metals and Alloys. 
H. C. H. Carpenter and Constance F. Exam (J. Inst. Metals, 
1921, 25, 259—280).—By heating for long periods at 220°, and 
for short periods at 250° and 300°, there is produced a general 
tarnishing of the surface, a granular structure, and a blurring of 
the original boundaries of the flattened crystals. The birth of 
, ew crystals in the old boundaries takes place in the early stages 

of recrystallisation at 250° and 300°. The structure obtained 
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after heating to structural equilibrium at a given temperatuy 
appears in two distinct forms. New evidence is offered in suppor 
of views already put forward (ibid., 1920, 24, 83) on the birth 
of crystals. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


The Function of Water of Crystallisation in the Behaviow 
of Permutite. A. Gintuer-Scuutze (Zeitsch. LElektrochem, 
1921, 27, 402—406).—Experiments were made to determine 
whether any relation exists between the water content of the 
permutite molecule and the mobility of the kation which is expressed 
in the readiness with which basic exchange takes place. The 
permutites of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals contain 5H,0, 
and it is generally considered that, of these, three are water of 
crystallisation and two “water of constitution.’”’ Experiments 
with potassium permutite, however, showed that the water content 
varies continuously according to the temperature and vapour 
pressure, and no distinction was found between the first thre 
and the last two molecular proportions. The molecular volume of 
potassium permutite was determined at different stages of hydration, 
and it was found that the increase of volume per molecule o 
water was in proportion to the number of molecules of water 
added. So long as the permutite is not completely dehydrated, 
it can again be fully hydrated, but after ignition it takes up only 
about 1:25H,O. The permutites of the metals copper, silver, 
chromium, and aluminium, fermed by basic exchange from alkali 
metal permutites, contain from 6 to 8H,0; but when formed from 
ignited potassium permutite the water deficiency of this persists 
in the derived permutites. The mobility of the kation does not 
appear to be influenced by the water content. Ignited potassium 
permutite comes to the same point of equilibrium with a silver 
nitrate—potassium nitrate solution, for instance, as the fully hydr- 
ated permutite, but equilibrium is reached much more slowly, 
because, through partial sintering during ignition, the high porosity 
of the manufactured permutite is lost. The ignited permutite is 
very similar in character, in fact, to natural zeolites. E. H. R. 


Preparation of Colloidal Manganese Dioxide. Eustace 
J. Cuy (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 415—417).—The older methods 
for preparing colloidal manganese -dioxide are enumerated and a 
new method is described. The method described consists in heating 
a N/20 solution of potassium permanganate to the boiling point 
and while stirring, adding concentrated ammonia solution at the 


rate of one drop every three to four minutes, until the solution 7 


has passed through a wine-red tint and become deep coffee coloured. 
At no period of the addition may the solution have a perceptible 
odour of ammonia. To test the complete absence of permanganate 
in the brown solution, a little is treated with sodium chloride 
solution which coagulates the colloidal manganese dioxide and 


leaves the characteristic colour of permanganate. The product 7 


coritains only potassium hydroxide as an impurity, and as this 
substance has no action on the colloid, it may be left in the solution. 
The colloid is immediately coagulated by contact with paper and 
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an parchment, and is therefore purified with great difficulty. It 
, bi catalyses the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide and is perfectly 
CTS stable in the presence of alcohol of all concentrations. J.F.S. 
vio ff The Electrolytic Production of Sodium and Potassium 
chem, # Permanganates from Ferromanganese. Rosert E. WILSON, 
rmine § W. GRENVILLE Horscu, and Merrit A. Yourz (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
of the 1921, 13, 763—-769).—The electrolytic cells used in these experi- 
ressed # ments consisted of a cylindrical glass jar containing a porous 
The § porcelain cup which served as a diaphragm, the cathode (of 16-gauge 
5H,0, sheet iron) being placed in the cup and the ferromanganese anode 
ter of fin the jar outside. Several cells were operated in series across a 
ments # source of direct current. The circuit also contained an ammeter, 
mntent #a copper coulometer, and a rheostat. Arrangements were made 
apour # for connecting a voltameter across any individual cell. The tem- 
three f perature of each cell was determined by means of a thermometer 
me of # placed near to the anode. The average period of a run was five 
ation, # hours. The tabulated results of a large number of experiments 
le of # are given, from which it is concluded that the most suitable anolyte 
water Bis a solution of sodium carbonate, which gives a product uncon- 
rated, Ftaminated by manganese, with the best efficiency and with the 
only §# least expenditure of power. The percentage of manganese in the 
ilver, § anode has little effect on the cell voltage, but increased manganese 
alkali § content gives increased current efficiency. With a 40° manganese 
from § anode (Spiegeleisen), practically no permanganate is produced. 
rsists § The commercial ferromanganese containing 80% of manganese 
3 not § was found to be the most suitable material. The presence of 
sium J copper in the anode produced practically no effect, but 2% of 
ilver J cobalt reduced the efficiency almost to zero. The operating tem- 
iydr- § perature should not be higher than about 10—20°, as increase of 
wly, J temperature lowers efficiency, increases the energy consumption, 
osity J and gives rise to a ‘‘ skin effect’ which causes excessive voltages. 
te is | Acurrent density of about 6 amperes per sq. dem. gives the minimum 
R. Jenergy consumption. At lower current densities the current 
race | ‘lliciency falls rapidly; at higher current densities it rises slowly 
nods | but is accompanied by increased energy consumption. The effect 
da all variables such as current density, temperature, anolyte 
composition, etc., is stated to be due to the variations caused by 


tin : 

m these factors in the oxygen overvoltage, a high oxygen overvoltage 
the | being necessary for high current efficiencies in permanganate 
tion | Production. S. 8S. A. 


wt. || Magnetic Determinations of Aj, A,, A,, and A; Points in 
ate | Steels containing up to 4°8 per cent. of Carbon. Torasiré 
jIsutwara (Sci. Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ., 1920, 9, 401—415; cf. 


or JA. 1913, ii, 222).—The specimens examined numbered twenty- 
uct |) ‘Wo, and ranged from pure iron to steel containing 4-81 % of carbon ; 
his | the determinations were made by a magnetometric method and 
on. }2 With a torsion balance, and the heating was effected in a vacuum. 


The results obtained are discussed fully, and are recorded in tabular 


d 
|form and also in a series of graphs. W. P.S. 
24—2 
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Chemical Equilibrium between Iron, Carbon, and Oxygen. 
A. MatsusaRa (T'rans. Amer. Inst. Mining Met. Eng., 1921, No, 
1051, 52 pp.).—An investigation of (1) the equilibrium composition 
of the gas phase in the system: carbon monoxide—carbon dioxide- 
iron (containing 2 to 30% of oxygen) at 873°, 1070°, and 1175°: 
(2) the equilibrium composition of the gas phase in the systems 
(a) carbon monoxide—carbon dioxide—-ferrous oxide (saturated with 
iron)—iron (saturated with ferrous oxide) and (b) carbon monoxide- 
carbon dioxide-ferrosoferric oxide (saturated with ferrous oxide)- 
ferrous oxide (saturated with ferrosoferric oxide) at several tem. 
peratures above 700°; (3) the equilibrium composition of the gas 
phase in the systems (a) ferrous oxide-iron carbide (Fe,C)-carbon 
monoxide—carbon dioxide, and (6) iron-iron carbide—carbon mon. 
oxide-carbon dioxide in the range 700° to 1100°. The specific 
reactions considered are: (i) 3Fe,0,+CO == 2Fe,0,+CO,; (ii) 
Fe,0,+CO == 3Fe0+C0O,; (iii) FeO+CO == Fe+CoO,; (iv) 
2CO—C-+CO, ; (v) 3Fe+2CO— Fe,C+CO, ; (vi) 3FeO+5CO— 
Fe,C+4CO,. The first period of carburising reaction apparently 
coincides with the latter, and a later period with the former of the 
last two reactions. There exist also transient equilibria between 
reactions (v) and (vi), (v) and (iii), (vi) and (iv). Equilibria at 
lower temperatures occur with a more oxidised form of the solid 
phase than at higher temperatures, even in the same carburising 
reaction. The limits of temperature and pressure for carburisation 
are determined from the experimental data. Above 1300° the 
carburising action of carbon monoxide does not occur; carburised 
iron is oxidised to a ferrous oxide-iron solid solution by pure 
carbon monoxide at 1 atmosphere pressure. Under 1 atmosphere 
pressure, at 1200°, neither carburisation nor decarburisation occurs 
in pure carbon monoxide; between 1200° and 1300°, iron con- 
taining carbon is decarburised by pure carbon monoxide, but iron 
containing oxygen may be carburised by the same gas, both reac- 
tions ending in the formation of oxygenated carboniferous iron 
proper to that temperature. Between 695° and 1200° a gas 
sufficiently rich in carbon monoxide will carburise iron; below 
695°, no true carburisation can occur. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Stereochemical Configuration of the Aquo-triammine and 
Diammine Cobalt Complex Salts. Kicurmatsu Matsuno 
(J. Coll. Sci. Tokyo, 1921, 41, 10, 1—27).—The absorption 
spectra of aqueous solutions of the eight aquo-cobaltammines, 


H,Of1 : H,O 
| Comtofa] ens | Cl,,2H,0; | Coole! en, |Cl,,2H,0 
[CoCl(H,O).(NH3),)SO, ; [CoCl,H,O(NH;),]CI ; 
[CoCl,(H,0).(NH,)y]SO,H ; [CoCl(H,0),(NH,),|SO,,H,0; 
[Co(H,O),(NH3)3/Cl, and [Co(H,O),(NH,),|Cl, have been measured | 
over a wide range of concentrations. The electrical conductivity 
of six complex cobaltammines has also been measured at intervals 
over periods of time. From the results, the author has demon- 
strated the influence of the co-ordinated water molecules and has 
drawn the configurations of the compounds. Two new complex | 


red | 
als § 


on- 
1aS 


lex | 
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compounds have been obtained, trans[Co(NH,),(H,O),|Cl, and 
(Co(NH3),C,0,*NO,]. The complex compound prepared by Werner 
by the action of silver nitrate on [CoCIC,0,(NH3)3] and given the 
formula [Co(NH,),C,0,(H,O),|NO, is shown to have the formula 
(Co(NH3),C,0,NO,]H,O. An explanation is given of the sub- 
stitution reactions of the cobaltammines which have the radicles 
of strong acids in the nucleus. J. F. S. 


Reduction of Chromium and other Difficultly Reducible 
Metals. H. C. P. Weper (U.S. Pat. 1373038).—A mixture of 
chromic chloride with iron is heated to 700—1200° to produce 
metallic chromium and volatilise ferric chloride. If the iron is 
sufficiently finely divided, and a relatively low temperature is 
employed for reduction, chromium is obtained in finely divided 
form. If solid pieces of iron are used and the reaction takes place 
below the m. p. of the metals, a coating of chromium is formed on 
the pieces of iron. If an excess of iron is used and a sufficiently 
high temperature is employed, an alloy of chromium and iron is 
produced. Chlorides of chromium and nickel may be similarly 
reduced together to form alloys or mixtures with each other or 
with iron. Chromic oxide may be employed and converted into 
chloride with carbon and chlorine. The reduction process is 
advantageously carried out in a vacuum or in an inert atmosphere 
such as nitrogen. Other refractory metallic compounds may be 
similarly reduced and alloyed. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Existence of Gaseous Hydrides of Zirconium and 
Thorium. Rosert Schwarz and Ericu Konrap (Ber., 1921, 
54, [B], 2122—2133).—The question of the existence of gaseous 
hydrides of zirconium and thorium is of considerable theoretical 
interest since, if producible, they would form exceptions to Paneth’s 
rule (A., 1920, ii, 749). The preparation of volatile zirconium 
hydride has been claimed by Winkler (A., 1890, 1375), but denied 
by Wedekind (A., 1913, ii, 225), whilst preliminary experiments by 
Schwarz and Deissler (A., 1920, ii, 42) have pointed to its existence. 
The formation of thorium hydride is recorded by Klauber and von 
Mellenheim (this vol., ii, 206). Evidence of the existence of either 
hydride in the gaseous state has not now been obtained. 

The experiments are performed by heating the pure respective 
dioxides with magnesium, dissolving the products in hydrochloric 
acid and leading the volatile and dried gases, mixed with purified 
hydrogen, through a series of strongly ignited Marsh tubes. In 
general, small mirrors are thus obtained which are shown to consist 
mainly of silicon; the presence of zirconium or thorium could not 
be detected in any instance. In addition to silicon hydride, the 
gases evolved’ contain small amounts of the hydrides of phosphorus 
and sulphur. 

_ Reduction of the zirconium dioxide by magnesium is effected 
in iron crucibles which have been coated internally with an electro- 
lytic deposit of nickel and are provided with a gas-tight iron lid 
so arranged that.a current of hydrogen may be passed through the 


] apparatus. Unsatisfactory results were obtained by heating the 
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mixture in an electric furnace at about 1000°, or by its ignition 
by a thermite mixture or magnesium ribbon; satisfactory products 
are most readily secured by gradually heating the crucible almost 
to bright redness in a blowpipe flame. 

All possible precautions are taken to eliminate the possibility 
that the non-observance of a metallic mirror is due to the rapid 
decomposition of the gaseous hydrides before reaching the Marsh 
tubes. H. W. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Bismuth. Analysis of 
Bismuth Chloride and Bismuth Bromide. 0. H6niascumm 
and L. BrrcKENBACH (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1873—1904).—A detailed 
account of work of a portion of which a preliminary notice has 
appeared previously (A., 1920, ii, 549). 

Two series of analyses of bismuth chloride and bismuth bromide 
are recorded. In each series, the atomic weight is determined by 
two independent methods (gravimetric estimation of the ratios 
BiCl, : 3AgCl and BiBr,: 3AgBr and nephelometric measurement 
of the silver haloid dissolved in the mother-liquor and determination 
of the ratios BiCl, : 3Ag and BiBr,:3Ag by gravimetric titration 
with the aid of the nephelometer). In all, eight independent mean 
values of the atomic weight are thus obtained, the extreme results 
being 208-98 and 209-00 on the basis Ag=107-88. The values 
recorded previously (loc. cit.) are rendered slightly uncertain by 
the subsequent observation that the silver condensing tube used 
in the preparation of the water was giving small amounts of silver 
ions to the latter (the effect is due to access of laboratory air) and 
it is only possible to apply an estimated correction. The mean 
value of the six most trustworthy series is Bi=208-997 or, in round 
numbers, 209-00; this is a unit higher than the international 
value previously adopted. The titrimetric values are regarded as 
the most trustworthy of all and twenty-two estimations are recorded 
in which the maximal difference in the individual results is 0-5 : 10000. 

The experiments differ from the usual type of such determinations 
in that, in order to prevent the precipitation of basic bismuth salts, 
it is necessary to precipitate the chloride and bromide in 3N- and 
2N-nitric acid solution respectively. This is shown to be without 
effect on the results by a special series of experiments with potassium 
chloride and bromide. 

The recent determinations of the atomic weight of bismuth by 
Classen and Ney (this vol., ii, 119), which depend on the conversion 
of bismuth triphenyl to bismuth oxide, are criticised in detail. 
Recalculation of their figures on the basis C=12-001 and H=1-0077 
gives the value Bi=208-91+-0-05 which is 0-09 lower than that 
calculated by the authors. H. W. 


Thermal Analysis of Binary and Ternary Alloys. J. 
Wirscumipt (Zettsch. Physik, 1921, 5, 39—43).—Cooling and 
heating curves have been produced for bismuth and tin and for 


a series of alloys of these metals. Similar experiments have been | 


made with a series of ternary alloys of lead, bismuth, and tin and 
curves produced. The temperature measurements were made 
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with an iron—-constantan thermo-element which made it possible 
to work with much smaller quantities of material than is usual. 
In the case of the binary alloys, the complete fusion diagram has 
been produced, and from this it is shown that the eutectic contains 
46 atom % of bismuth and melts at about 140°. In the ternary 
alloys, the eutectic corresponds with the composition Bi,SnPb and 
has a melting point of 96°. J. F. S. 


The Chemical Properties of Alloys. G. TamMMANN (Zeitsch. 
Metallk., 1921, 13, 406—419).—The physical properties of binary 
alloys of two metals that form a continuous series of mixed crystals 
change regularly with varying composition, whereas their chemical 
properties alter suddenly when the atomic ratio of the metals 
present exceeds a certain well-defined limit, which may generally 
be expressed as 7/8, where , usually 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, rarely 3 or 5, is 
the number of atoms of the more noble metal in every 8 metal 
atoms. Thus, yellow ammonium sulphide blackens, in the cold, all 
alloys of gold and copper containing less than 50-8% of gold (atomic 
ratio 2/8 Au), whilst those richer in gold remain untarnished even 
after four years’ immersion. Again, nitric acid dissolves silver com- 
pletely from gold-silver alloys containing less than 52-5°% of gold 
(atomic ratio 3/8 Au), partly from those containing 52-5—64-6 of 
gold (atomic ratio 4/8 Au), and not at all from those still richer in 
old. Under certain conditions, however, these limits disappear, 
that is, the atoms of the active component tend to diffuse towards 
the surface, so that the surface layer falls below the limiting value. 
In the case of the copper-gold alloys, hydrogen sulphide, which 
behaves like ammonium sulphide at ordinary temperatures, aitacks 
alloys richer in gold as the temperature rises, until, at 140° it blackens 
gold containing only 1% of copper. A theoretical explanation 
of the above phenomena, based on the space-lattice theory of crystal 
structure, is given in some detail and it is shown that it is possible 
to prepare what may be cailed “‘ space-lattice isomerides ” of alloys 
which behave differently towards certain reagents. The electro- 
chemical behaviour of binary alloys may be studied by measuring 
the #.M.F. of cells in which the electrolyte consists of a salt of the 
more electronegative metal from which one pole is made, whilst 
the other pole consists of different alloys of the two metals. If the 
composition of the latter is plotted against the voltage of the cell, 
the curve obtained for alloys in which inner diffusion takes place 
(for example amalgams) resembles a hyperbola concave to the axis 
of composition, whilst that obtained for alloys of metals (for 
example copper—manganese) which form a continuous series of mixed 
crystals, in general, runs close to this axis until a certain definite com- 
position is reached, when it rises in a nearly perpendicular straight 
line to a constant voltage equal to that of a cell in which the poles 
consist of the two pure metals. Alloys of gold with copper and 
silver behave somewhat differently, the curve rising, after a certain 
percentage of gold, in a straight line to the value for pure gold, 
probably due to the deposition of a fine film of the latter on the 
surface of the alloy. Two metals that form several series of mixed 
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crystals, for example zinc and copper, give alloys that yield similar 
curves as manganese—copper except that there are a number of 
steps corresponding with the various series of mixed crystals, but 
these steps do not correspond with any definite atomic ratio between 
the elements. Gold-copper alloys, when made the anode in an 
electrolytic cell containing a solution of copper nitrate are attacked 
without evolution of oxygen if the gold does not exceed 29 atoms °, 
copper dissolving from the alloy. If the voltage applied to a cell 
containing a large copper cathode and a small anode of gold—copper 
alloy is plotted against the amperage the curves for alloys containing 
25—28 atoms % of gold show a peculiar double hump, whereas the 
curves for alloys richer or poorer in gold are roughly parabolic. 
The decomposition voltage of the series is at a maximum at nearly 
the same limit as that at which there is no attack by reagents, 
namely, 27 atoms °% of gold, while polarisation is first noticeable 
with alloys containing 50 atoms % of gold. Alloys containing 
more gold behave in these two cases like pure gold. A. R. P. 


Preparation of Pure Platinum. Epwarp WIcHERs (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1268—1273).—Commerical platinum 
containing small quantities of rhodium, palladium, and iridium, 
as well as considerable quantities of iron, tin, and other base metals, 
may be freed from these impurities by four precipitations of 
ammonium platinichloride. The method consists in dissolving the 
metal in aqua regia, removing excess of nitric acid by repeated 
boiling with hydrochloric acid, and precipitating with ammonium 
chloride. The precipitate is drained on a Buchner funnel, stirred 
with a considerable volume of 15—20% ammonium chloride 
solution, and again drained; the washing is repeated three or four 
times. The washed precipitate is dried and ignited to sponge in an 
electrically heated muffle. The sponge is dissolved in aqua regia 
and the process repeated four times. The amount of platinum left 
in the mother-liquor does not exceed 1% of the platinum in the 
precipitate. The final precipitate is ignited to sponge in a porcelain 
dish over a gas flame, and during the reduction a current of hydrogen 
is passed over the material. The metal was tested for purity by 
spectroscopic examination and by measuring its thermo-eleciric 
effect against a very pure piece of Heraeus wire. The samples were 
melted to buttons in an oxy-hydrogen flame on a lime slab and then 
rolled into ribbons. Spectroscopically, the ribbons were found to 
be pure except for calcium and very often magnesium, but those 
which had been prepared by melting in an oxy-hydrogen flame 
containing an excess of oxygen contained less calcium than those 
prepared in the ordinary oxy-hydrogen flame. Strips prepared in 
the ordinary oxy-hydrogen flame gave considerable positive £.M.F. 
values against the standard wire at 1200°, whilst those prepared in 
the flame with excess of oxygen gave negative values varying from 
2 to 38 micro-volts in the same circumstances. The calcium taken 
up by the platinum is in the form of metal, produced from the lime 
by the reducing atmosphere. The amount of calcium taken up by 
the platinum in the above-named circumstances can be considerable, 
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and in some cases the platinum is alkaline to moist litmus. The 
purest platinum yet obtained contains 0-0001% of calcium. Melting 
platinum in magnesia crucibles yields a brittle button which cannot 
be rolled, and in some cases the button was found to contain 3% of 
magnesium. J. FS. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Nature and Chemical Composition of a Mineral containing 
Cobalt found at Katanga. A. Scuorp (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 
1921, 30, 207—212).—A colloidal mineral allied to heterogenite 
(cf. Frenzel, this Journal, 1872, 990) and schulzenite (cf. Maertens, 
A., 1896, ii, 529) and resembling lustrous anthracite in appearance, 
has been found embedded in malachite and chrysocolla. Its 
composition is estimated to be 3Co,0,,Co0,CuO0,7H,O. J. H. L. 


The Chemical Constitution of Silicates. B. GossNER 
(Centr. Min., 1921, 513—525).—A theoretical paper in which the 
author criticises current views as to the chemical constitution of 
silicates. Attempts to deduce from the chemical composition of a 
crystal the constitution of the corresponding molecular unit are 
fallacious. It is pointed out that the existence of complex silicates 
such as (SiO,),A1,Ca, or Si,0,AIK at the high temperatures at which 
the corresponding minerals were formed is most improbable, for 
the chemical affinities of silica and alumina, slight at ordinary 
temperatures, diminish at higher temperatures. For similar 
reasons, the existence in minerals of such radicles as —Al(OH), is 
inconceivable. The author endeavours to show that, by postulating 
the existence of a limited number of simple stable silicates as mole- 
cular individuals, the structure of more complicated silicates can 
be explained as due to combinations of these. Without inquiring 
further into the nature of the combination of the simpler silicates 
to the more complex forms, this may be taken as similar to that 
existing in crystalline double salt or in solid compounds containing 
water of crystallisation. The simple silicates postulated are 
Si0,Na,, Si0,Ca, SiO,Mg, SiO,,Al,0,, all of which can readily be 
obtained crystalline from the fused state. When water is a con- 
stituent of a silicate crystal, hydroxides such as Ca(OH), or Mg(OH), 
may be present, and, in certain circumstances, AlO,H and AlO,Hs, 
both of which are known in the crystalline state. From this point 
of view the composition of several groups of minerals is discussed, 
particularly in relation to the paragenesis of the minerals. As an 


j example, in the alkali—lime-silicate group, the following formule 
] are given : 


Nepheline, Si0,Na,,[Si0,,A1,05]. 
Leucite, Si0,K,,[Si0,,Al,0,],28i0). 
Albite, Si0,Na,,[SiO,, Al,0,],4Si0,. 
Anorthite, Si0,Ca,[Si0,,Al,0s]. 
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These formule bring out well the relationships between the minerals 
of this group, the fact that nepheline and anorthite have sharp 
melting points whilst the others have not, and that the former 
pair more readily undergo secondary changes in geological deposits, 
for instance into zeolites, whilst the others behave as if they were 
in a sense more saturated. A number of other groups are also 
discussed. E. H. R. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Application of the Immersion Refractometer to the 
Analysis of Aqueous Salt Solutions. C. A. CLemens (J. /nd. 
Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 813—816).—Where n=the refractive index of 
solution, y>=the refractive index of water of the same temperature, 
and c=grams of solute per 100 c.c. of solution, » —ng/c is a constant. 
Thus c/n—ng is a constant independent of temperature, unaffected 
by dissociation, hydration, and the formation of complexes, and 
represents the percentage by volume of salt equivalent to one 
division of the immersion refractometer scale. In determining the 
composition of mixtures of two salts, one of known and the other 
of unknown concentration, the percentage of the salt of known 
concentration divided by its refractive index factor gives in terms 
of scale divisions the effect on the refractive index due to that 
salt, and when this value is subtracted from the refractive index 
of the solution containing the two salts the remainder is equivalent 
to the refractive index of the salt of unknown concentration in 
aqueous solution. In the case of two salts both of unknown con- 
centration the specific gravities of the solutions dj were taken 
and the value for water was subtracted. The values thus obtained 
were then divided by the respective percentages by volume of salt 
in the solutions. This gave the effect of the addition of 1% of 
salt on the density of the solution at 20°. The density of a 
solution at 20° can be calculated by means of the factors thus 
obtained by multiplying the factor by the percentage of the salt 
and adding the value for water. By reversing the process, the 
percentage of salt can be found from the density. Knowing the 
refractive index of the solution and of water at the same tem- 
perature and d? of the solution, the percentage by volume of the 
two salts can be calculated. S. S. A. 


Measurement of Hydrogen-Ion Concentration. G. W. 
Monter-WItuiaMs (Analyst, 1921, 46, 315—324).—The construction 
of an inexpensive apparatus, and the method of using it for the 


determination of hydrogen-ion concentrations, are fully described, 
W. P.S. 


Joint Use of Two Indicators in the Titration of Acids and 
Bases. J. L. Liztus (Analyst, 1921, 46, 355—356).—The joint 
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use of two indicators, phenolphthalein and thymolphthalein, or 
methyl-red and thymol-blue, is recommended, since the colour 
changes denote either the approach of the end-point or the fact 
that the solution has been over-titrated. W. P. S. 


Rapid Electroanalysis. Arnoip LassteuR (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1921, [iv], 29, 754—780).—A lecture delivered before the French 
Chemical Society. W. G. 


System of Qualitative Chemical Analysis for the Positive 
Ions. Craup H. Hatt, jun. (Trans. Maryland Acad. Sci., 1921, 
4, 8 pp.).—The first group is precipitated by means of red phos- 
phorus instead of by hydrochloric acid ; this serves to bring mercury 
entirely into this group and places all the lead in the second group. | 
Thioacetic acid, or its ammonium salt, is substituted for hydrogen 
sulphide. In the alkali group, potassium is precipitated by means 
of phosphotungstie acid. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Water in Alcohols. Tu. Wirtu (Zeitsch. Deut. 
Oel-Fett. Ind., 1921, 41, 147).—Five grams of calcium hydride 
granules are covered with xylene (previously dried by boiling with 
calcium hydride) and the mixture is boiled for a moment to dislodge 
air adhering to the solid; the air in the flask is displaced by pure | 
dry carbon dioxide. The gas is admitted for the duration of the 
estimation at the rate of two bubbles per second, the exit tube 
leading to a gas burette containing potassium hydroxide solution. 
About 1 gram of the alcohol is drawn into the flask from a dropping 
funnel which is rinsed with 10 c.c. of xylene. Evolution of hydrogen, 
half of which is derived from the water according to the equation : 
CaH,+H,0+CO,—CaCO,+2H,, begins immediately and is com- 
plete in forty-five minutes. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Hydrogen Peroxide by means of Stannous 
Chloride. Sven Hassetskoe (Svensk. Farm. Tid., 1921, 25, 
149—150).—The method for the estimation of hydrogen peroxide 
proposed by Bertalan (A., 1916, ii, 393) is not trustworthy. There 
is not a single simple reaction involved as claimed. Two other 
by-reactions occur, namely: SnCl,+«7H,O, == Sn0,,xH,0+Cl, + 
(x—2)O (see Zsigmondy, “ Kolloidchemie,’ 2nd. ed.) and 2HCl+ 
H,0O, —> 2H,0+Cl,. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Electrometric Estimation of Bromate, Dichromate, Nitrite, 
and Chloride Ions. W. 8S. Henprrxson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 1309—1317; cf. this vol., ii, 411).—A continuation of 
previously published work (loc. cit.). In the present paper the 
author describes methods for the electrometric titration of the 
ions named in the title. The estimation of bromate by means 
of iodide and permanganate is effected as follows: A known 
excess of iodide solution is placed in the titration vessel, which is 
fitted with a mechanical stirrer and electrodes as previously 
described (loc. cit.) and sufficient 10N-sulphuric acid added to 
make the solution double normal. The bromate solution is then 
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added in such quantity that about 10°% of the iodide is undecom. 
posed. The stirrer is started rotating and when the voltage becomes 
-Steady the excess of iodide is determined by titration with potassium 
permanganate solution. The method is accurate to about 0-08%, 
and the presence of chlorate ions does not influence the results, 
Iodide solutions may be directly titrated with bromate solution in 
the presence of 2N-sulphuric acid, the end-point being given by 
an abrupt rise in the potential. This estimation may be carried 
out in the presence of hydrochloric acid, but difficulties are 
experienced which become greater the greater the concentration 
of the acid and so render the accuracy in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid doubtful. Iodide may be titrated directly with dichromate in 
sulphuric acid solution of at least 2N strength, if sufficient time is 
. allowed near the end point for the reaction to come to an end. 
The results in this case are accurate to 1 in 6300. Nitrous acid 
and nitrites may be estimated by the electrometric method as 
follows : a known quantity of permanganate solution is placed in 
the titration vessel, diluted, and 10N-sulphuric acid added to make 
the final concentration 1-5N. The stirrer is started and the nitrite 
solution slowly added so as to leave 5—10°%, of the permanganate 
unchanged. After about five minutes a known excess of iodide is 
added and the titration completed with permanganate solution. 
The method gives results which are equally as good as those 
obtained by the method of Laird and Simpson (A., 1919, ii, 242). 
The chloride ion may be estimated by adding an excess of a silver 
solution to a solution of chloride and stirring to coagulate the 
precipitate. The solution is filtered into the titration vessel, 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and treated with a measured excess 
of iodide solution, the excess of which is determined by titration 
with permanganate. The results are accurate to 1 part in 750 
parts, but the method is involved and long. J. F.S. 


Estimation of Sodium Hyposulphite. James Ho .ivnes- 
WORTH SmitH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1307—1308).—The 
methods available for the estimation of sodium hyposulphite have 
been critically investigated with the object of finding a fairly rapid 
method in which it is unnecessary to ensure complete absence of air. 
The methods due to Ekker (A., 1894, ii, 479), Fradiss (A., 1900, ii, 
44), and to Knecht and Hibbert (A., 1907, ii, 907) are all considered to 
be unsatisfactory for various reasons; the two first-named methods 
because of the action of air on the solutions and the last method 
because of the difficulty of preparing pure solutions of dyes of known 
composition and of the difficulty of working with solutions of 
titanous chloride. The method of Seyewetz and Bloch (A., 1906, 
ii, 578), which consists in oxidising the hyposulphite with an 
ammoniacal solution of silver chloride, according to the equation 

Na,S,0,+2AgCl+4NH,-OH=2(NH,),SO,+2NaCl+2H,0+ 24g, 
and weighing the silver, suffers from two defects, first the gravi- 
metric procedure is slow, and, secondly, it is inaccurate because of 
the insoluble impurities in the hyposulphite which are held back by 
the filter and weighed with the silver. The author has modified 
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the process so that both defects are removed. The precipitated 
silver is filtered on a Gooch crucible, washed, and then dissolved in 
nitric acid and estimated by the Volhard method. A further modi- 
fication consists in using silver nitrate instead of silver chloride. 
The modified method is carried out as follows: about 0-4 gram of 
hyposulphite is placed in a dry beaker and treated with double the 
theoretical quantity of ammoniacal silver nitrate solution. The 
hyposulphite dissolves and is immediately oxidised with the preci- 
pitation of metallic silver. The solution is filtered without warming 
on a Gooch crucible and washed free from silver salts with an 
ammoniacal solution of ammonium nitrate. The crucible is then 
placed in nitric acid and warmed to dissolve the silver and remove 
nitrous acid. The crucible is removed and the solution diluted and 
titrated with 0-1N-potassium thiocyanate solution. The method 
is rapid and accurate. J. F.S. 


Estimation of Hyposulphites and Sulphoxylates. HEpwarp 
L. Hetwia (Amer. Dyestuff Reporter, 1920, 7, ii, 12—13).—Sodium 
hyposulphite is added in small quantities from a weighing bottle 
to 50 c.c. of a standard ammoniacal cupric sulphate solution (50 
grams of crystallised copper sulphate and 10 c.c. of concentrated 
ammonia solution per litre) in a flask through which carbon 
dioxide is being passed, until the blue colour is discharged. The 
reaction is: 2CuSO,+-4NH,+ Na,S,0,+-2H,O=Cu,SO,+Na,S0,+ 
(NH,),SO,+(NH,),SO,. An excess of hyposulphite causes the 
precipitation of 1/13-68 part of metallic copper. For the analysis 
of sodium sulphoxylate-formaldehyde (“formopon”’), standard 
copper solution is added from a burette to an aqueous solution of 
the salt through which carbon dioxide is being passed; the liquid 
is then boiled and the copper solution added until a faint permanent 
blue colour is obtained. Basic zine sulphoxylate-formaldehyde 
(‘‘ formopon extra ”’) is dissolved in ammonia solution and estimated 
in a similar manner. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


New Procedure for the Estimation of Arsenic. J. CRIBIER 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, [vii], 24, 241—246).—A new method for the 
estimation of small quantities of arsenic is based on the intensifying 
and fixing action of potassium iodide on the yellow stain produced 
by hydrogen arsenide on mercuric chloride paper. The similar 
stains produced by the hydrides of antimony, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus are not altered by potassium iodide in this way. The 
apparatus consists of a flask fitted with a vertical glass tube about 
5 mm. in diameter and 30 cm. long. The lower end in the flask 
is drawn out to a dropping tube and a hole in the tube about 2-5 cm. 
from the bottom allows of the egress of the gas. For each estima- 
tion 8 grams of zinc and 60 c.c. of 20% sulphuric acid are used, and 
the arsenical solution, previously oxidised with a few drops of 
permanganate to convert sulphur and phosphorus compounds into 
non-reducible sulphuric and phosphoric acids, is added all at once. 


7 The lower part of the vertical tube contains a roll of filter-paper 
; about 10 cm. long to absorb moisture carried up mechanically by 


the gas. The upper part of the tube contains the band of mercuric 
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chloride paper, 5 mm. wide and 12—15 cm. long, extending to 
within 2 cm. of the roll of filter paper. When all the arsenic jg 
eliminated, which requires two to six hours or more, the test paper 
is treated with 10°% potassium iodide solution, which, acting speci- 
fically on the arsenic stain, turns it brown, and at the same time 
renders it permanent to light and moisture. The arsenic is 
estimated by comparison of the stain with those produced by 
known quantities under similar conditions. From 0-0001 to 0:1 mg. 
can be estimated by the above procedure. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Carbon in Aluminium. J. A. Sonpa. 
(Tidskr. Kem., 1920, 17, 234—245).—Carbon present in commercial 
aluminium in amounts varying between 0-012 and 0-087% is esti- 
mated by treating the metal with potassium cuprichloride solution 
and weighing the residue, or by an adaptation of the wet combustion 
method of Corleis. The oxidising mixture used contained for each 
gram of aluminium: 15 c.c. of saturated copper sulphate solution, 
15 c.c. of saturated chromium trioxide solution, and 60 c.c. of a 
mixture containing by volume 5 parts of saturated chromium 
trioxide solution, 75 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, 20 parts 
of phosphoric acid, and 35 parts of water. Solution of the metal is 
rapid and may be too violent at first. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Detection of Carbon Monoxide. ©. R. Hoover (J. Jnd. 
Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 770—772).—An absorbent, Hoolamite, 
(U.S. Pats. 1321061 and 1321062), is prepared by mixing together 
fuming sulphuric acid 53—56%, iodine pentoxide 10-6—12%, and 
pumice stone 33—35%. At ordinary temperatures carbon mon- 
oxide is oxidised by this reagent to carbon dioxide with liberation of 
iodine, which reacts with excess of sulphur trioxide present to form 
a green substance indicative of the presence of carbon monoxide, 
and varying in depth with concentration of the gas. On keeping 
or gentle warming the green colour changes to orange-yellow and 
disappears in a few minutes, so that the material can again be used 
as before until about twelve tests have been made, when the colour 
produced becomes irregular and a fresh supply of reagent is required. 
The colour produced in each case is compared with permanent 
colour standards prepared from a mixture of pumice granules with 
normal and basic copper acetate and chromium oxide. By this 
means a quantitative test can be made with gas mixtures containing 
up to 0-2% of carbon monoxide. Interfering gases such an un- 
saturated hydrocarbons, hydrogen sulphide, etc., are first removed 
from a gaseous mixture by passing it through dry active charcoal. 
0-005°% of carbon monoxide can be detected by passing 500 c.c. of + 
gas mixture through a glass tube containing a column of Hoolamite 
50mm.x5mm. A pocket size detector apparatus has been w]e 

8. 8. A. 


Estimation of Potassium in the Presence of Sodium, 
Magnesium, Sulphates, and Phosphates. H. ArxiNsoN 
(Analyst, 1921, 46, 354—355).—The method depends on the solu- 
bility of sodium and magnesium perchlorates, sulphates, and 
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phosphates in methyl alcohol. The mixture of the salts is evaporated 
with perchloric acid until fumes of the latter are evolved, a further 
quantity of the acid is added and the evaporation repeated, and 
100 c.c. of methyl alcohol are then added. The mixture is boiled 
for about one hour, cooled, and, after eighteen hours, the potassium 
perchlorate is collected on a filter, washed with 50 c.c. of methyl 
alcohol containing 5% by vol. of perchloric acid, d 1-12, and then 
with 20 c.c. of ethyl alcohol. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, and Mag- 
nesium, in Urine, Blood, and Feces. Freprrick F. TispALL 
and BenzamiIn Kramer (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 1—12, and 
223—-232).—Rapid methods are described for the estimation of 
these metals in blood, urine, and feces. The quantities of material 
required for the complete analysis are 7 c.c. of blood, 50 c.c. of urine, 
and 2 grams of dried feces. C. R. H. 


Methods of Estimating Calcium in the Blood. Experi- 
mental Control of the Methods of Jansen and of Marriott 
and Howland. H. Lassf& and G. pz Tont (J. Pharm. Chim., 
1921, [vii], 24, 247—-255).—The titrimetric method of Jansen (A., 
1918, ii, 174) gives results of which the accuracy is by no means 
proportional to the delicacy and length of the procedure. At least 
three estimations in each case are necessary in order to obtain 
a mean value closely approximating to the actual figure, and as 
each experiment requires 10 c.c. of blood, the amount required is 
fairly considerable, especially if dealing with children. The colori- 
metric method of Marriott and Howland (A., 1916, ii, 269; 1918, 
ii, 21), depending on the decolorisation of ferric thiocyanate by 
oxalates, is not sufficiently delicate, the variations in intensity 
of the colour being too slight and the readings therefore more or 
less arbitrary. The filtration of the minute quantities of calciim 


oxalate precipitate is vlso a weak point in t1e method and nay lead 
to loss. G. F. M. 


Behaviour of Ammonium Carbonate towards Magnessium. 
T. C. N. Brorxsmit (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1250—1251).— 
In group analysis, addition of ammonium carbonate causes the 
precipitation of a double carbonate with magnesium if the solution 
is not sufficiently dilute. 8. I. L. 


A New Method for the Evaluation of Zinc Dust. BuLLN- 
HEIMER (Metall u. Erz, 1921, 18, 443—446).—The dust is ground 
until it passes through a 90-mesh sieve; 1 gram is shaken with 
20 c.c. of water in a 300 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 20 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid (100 grams per litre) and 25 c.c. of 3% hydrogen peroxide are 
then added together, and the whole is allowed to remain with 
occasional stirring for four to eight minutes. The zinc particles 
should then be all dissolved, leaving only a loose metallic slime of 
lead, ete. Twenty c.c. of 40% sulphuric acid are then added and the 
excess of hydrogen peroxide estimated by titration with potassium 
permanganate solution (15 grams per litre) which has been stan- 
dardised against sodium oxalate. For exact results, the above 
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quantities and procedure must be strictly adhered to, the solution 
of the zinc must not take more than ten minutes and the titration 
must be carried out immediately after this. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Zinc. M. Bopansxy 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 696—697).—To estimate small 
quantities of zinc in foods, etc., a weighed portion of the substance 
is treated with sulphuric acid and nitric acid, incinerated, the ash 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution filtered and 
evaporated. The dry residue is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, copper is removed as sulphide, and excess of hydrogen sulphide 
is expelled by boiling the solution; the latter is then neutralised 
with ammonia, treated with 10 c.c. of 50% citric acid solution, 
boiled, small quantities of calcium carbonate are added until a 
precipitate of about 1 gram of calcium citrate has formed and the 
mixture is treated with hydrogen sulphide. After some hours, the 
precipitate is collected, washed with 2°, ammonium thiocyanate 
solution, dissolved in hot dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution 
diluted to 45 c.c. and treated with potassium ferrocyanide solution. 
The turbidity obtained is compared with that produced by a known 
amount of zinc under similar conditions. W. P.S. 


Gravimetric Analysis. XIX. XXIV. Estimation of Cad- 
mium. II. L. W. WINKLER (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 
34, 466—467; cf. this vol., ii, 559)—The cadmium is pre- 
cipitated as cadmium ammonium phosphate, Cd(NH,)PO,,H,0, 


by the addition of a considerable excess of 20° diammonium 
hydrogen phosphate solution to a very faintly acid, hot, dilute 
solution of a cadmium salt containing about 2% of ammonium 
chloride. The precipitate, initially amorphous, becomes crystalline 
on keeping for an hour with occasional stirring, and after two hours, 
or the next morning if desired, it is collected, washed with 50 c.c. 
of cold, saturated cadmium ammonium phosphate solution, and 
finally with methyl alcohol, and dried for two hours at 100°, at 
which temperature the water of crystallisation is not lost. As a 
further check on the weight, the precipitate may be converted in 
the pyrophosphate by ignition in a platinum crucible. The cor- 
rections to be applied to the weight of Cd(NH,)PO,,H,O obtained 
are as follows: Weight of precipitate 0-2—0-3 gram, add 0-2 mg.; 
0-1 gram, add 0-3 mg.; 0-05 gram, add 0-4 mg.; 0-01 gram, add 
1-9 mg. The presence in moderate quantity of other ammonium 
salts, sodium or potassium chloride, etc., does not appreciably 
affect the accuracy of the estimation. G. F. M. 


Rapid Estimation of Copper or Iron in Aluminium-—Copper 
or Aluminium-Iron Alloys. Pierre Hutor (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1921, [iv], 29, 836—837).—T wo to five grams of the alloy, accord- 
ing to the expected copper or iron content, are treated with cold 
20% sodium or potassium hydroxide. The aluminium rapidly 
dissolves and the iron or copper is deposited. The metallic deposit 
is washed thoroughly by decantation, dried, and weighed. The 
results may be confirmed in the case of copper by dissolving the 
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deposit in nitric acid and estimating the copper electrolytically. 
In the case of iron, the metal is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 


estimated in the usual way by precipitation as ferric hydroxide. 
W. G. 


The Estimation of Mercury in Organic Compounds. 
Hvco Bauer (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2079—2081)—The method 
consists in a modification of the procedure proposed by Rupp 
(A., 1908, ii, 1073) and by Wéber (A., 1920, ii, 333). 

The substance (0-2—0-3 gram) is weighed into a wide-necked 
Jena glass flask provided with a two-holed rubber stopper carrying 
a small dropping funnel and a glass tube leading to a Peligot tube 
containing about 5 c.c. of water. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
(10 c.c.) is run into the flask (if the substance is in aqueous solution 
it is preferable to add fuming sulphuric acid) followed by hydrogen 
peroxide solution (30%, 3—5 ¢.c.), which is added slowly and with 
constant agitation and intermittent warming until a colourless 
solution is obtained; this operation is usually complete in a few 
minutes. The contents of the flask and Peligot tube are rinsed 
into a small beaker, and concentrated ammonia is added in slight 
excess, after which the mixture is covered and heated at its boiling 
point for about three minutes to destroy the Caro’s acid formed. 
Ten c.c. of approximately N/5-potassium cyanide solution are 
added to the cooled mixture, followed by 5 drops of potassium 
iodide solution (10%). Excess of potassium cyanide is titrated 
with N/20 silver nitrate solution. The titre of the potassium 
cyanide solution must be determined daily by diluting 10 c.c. of 
it with water (30 c.c.) adding a few drops of ammonia and potassium 
iodide, and titrating with N /20-silver nitrate. H. W. 


Estimation of Metallic Aluminium and of Aluminium 
Oxide in the Commercial Metal. Jurian H. Capps (J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 808—-812).—The metal is dissolved in sodium 
hydroxide or in acid in a special apparatus and the hydrogen liberated 
is collected in a measuring burette where its volume, temperature, 
and pressure may be read. The volume of gas is equivalent to 
unoxidised aluminium, together with whatever iron is present 
when an acid reagent is used, or with the silicon when sodium 
hydroxide is used. The amount of the oxide content is calculated 
by difference from the estimated total aluminium present. 


8. 8. A. 


Separation of Aluminium from Glucinum. NHvserrt T. 8. 
Brirron (Analyst, 1921, 46, 359—366).—A solution of salts of the 
two metals, containing not more than 0-3 gram of glucina and 
0-4 gram of alumina, is evaporated to a volume of about 25 c.c., 
cooled, and 24° sodium hydroxide solution is added in quantity 
just sufficient to re-dissolve the precipitated hydroxides. The 
mixture is then diluted to 500 c.c., boiled for forty minutes, the 
precipitated glucinum hydroxide collected on a filter, washed, 
ignited, and weighed. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and the aluminium precipitated as hydroxide by the addition 
of ammonia. W. P.S. 
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Colorimetric Estimation of Iron in Silicates with 
Ammonium Thiocyanate. Joser MaresKa (Chem. Listy, 1921, 
15, 8—13; cf. Thomson, T., 1885, 47, 493).—One to 2 c.c. of a 
standard iron solution (containing ferrous iron equivalent to 0-0] 
gram of ferric oxide per litre of 0-5% sulphuric acid), 8 c.c. of a 
mixture of 1 part of 10% nitric acid with 3 parts of 10% citric acid 
solution by volume, and 8 c.c. of 10% ammonium thiocyanate 
solution are diluted to the 20 c.c. mark in a colorimetric tube, 
Two similar tubes contain similar quantities of the same solutions, 
with the exception of the iron, diluted to about 19¢.c. The solution 
of the pyrosulphate fusion of the silicate in 0-5°,, sulphuric acid, 
having been diluted to 250 c.c., is added drop by drop to one tube 
until equivalent coloration is attained; on repeating the process, 
it is necessary that the final volume in the tube should be exactly 
20 c.c. It is essential that the thiocyanate should be present in 
excess, and that its concentration should be the same in both tubes 
(cf. Tatlock, A., 1888, 90). Potassium sulphate and potassium 
hydrogen sulphate cause a reduction of the intensity and change 
the colour from pink to orange. Sodium, magnesium, calcium, 
and titanium chlorides and aluminium salts have a detrimental 
effect. The interference of all these salts is, however, inappreciable 
if the solution to be tested is sufficiently acidified with nitric and 
citric acids before the addition of thiocyanate. The method is 
equally as satisfactory as that of Lunge (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 
1886, 3). CHEMICAL ABSTACTS. 


A Simple, Exact, and Rapid Electrolytic Estimation of 
Cobalt in Ammoniacal Solution and its Application to Cobalt 
Nitroso-$-naphthol. K. WaGenmann (Jelall u. Erz, 1921, 
18, 447—449).—Cobalt may be rapidly and accurately deposited 
electrolytically on a rotating double platinum gauze cathode with 
a current of 5 amperes from a solution containing 5 grams of 
ammonium chloride, 30 c.c. of strong ammonia, and not more than 
0-1 gram of cobalt as sulphate in a bulk of 125—150 c¢.c. In order 
to obtain bright, strongly adhering deposits, the cathode is rotated 
at 600—-1200 revolutions per minute and 0-8—1-0 gram of hydrazine 
sulphate is added a little at a time during the electrolysis, which 
is complete in forty to forty-five minutes. Precipitation of cobalt 
with nitroso-8-naphthol and direct ignition of the precipitate to 
Co,0, usually yields slightly high results due to inclusion of traces 
of iron, alumina, and copper, if present. The ignited oxide may 
be dissolved in fused alkali hydrogen sulphate, and the solution 
treated with ammonia and ammonium chloride and electrolysed 
as described above. A. R. P. 


Volumetric Estimation of Tin with Potassium Bromate. 
V. Veticu (Chem. Listy, 1921, 15, 5—8, 38—41, 56—59).—The 
method as proposed by Fichter and Miiller (A., 1913, ii, 34) is more 
fully developed. The reduction of solutions of stannic chloride 
in preparation for titration is best conducted in a closed flask, 
provided with a Fresenius stopper, an inlet tube for the addition of 
liquids, and an inlet tube for the continuous passage of carbon 
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dioxide. Aluminium is the best reducing agent, but in the estima. 
tion of tin in alloys the presence of nickel during the reduction with 
aluminium aids materially. Metals which are precipitated during 
the aluminium reduction and do not redissolve in hydrochloric acid 


of a § are removed by filtration through an asbestos mat under reduced 
acid pressure and in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide to prevent re- 
hate # oxidation. It is best to use a 0-2N-solution of potassium bromate, 
ube. kept in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, for the titration. Various 


indicators (oxazines, thiazines, and azines) were tried. Capri-blue 
(L) is the most suitable for this reaction. The above method gives 
satisfactory results for the estimation of tin in relatively pure 
preparations and in alloys if these contain less than 0-3% of iron. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Vanadium in Ores and Metallurgical 
Products. R. B. Scuaat (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 698— 
699)—From 1 to 5 grams of the ore are boiled with 60 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid, 5 ¢.c. of nitric acid and 2 c.c. of hydrofluoric acid are 
then added and the mixture is evaporated to dryness; in the case 
of ferrovanadium, a similar procedure is used to obtain the metal 
in solution, but the hydrochloric acid is added after the other acids ; 
steel is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the solution evaporated 
with the addition of nitric acid. The residue obtained as described 
is twice evaporated with the addition of hydrochloric acid, then 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution diluted and filtered. 
The filtrate is treated with 60 ¢.c. of 15° ammonium phosphate 
solution and ammonia is added until a precipitate of ferric phosphate 
is formed; the latter is dissolved in a slight excess of hydrochloric 
acid, the whole mixture is diluted to 300 c.c., and titrated with 
standard potassium permanganate solution. W. P.S. 


Solidifying Rate of Paraffins. K. FrRickE (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 
45, 891—892).—To ascertain the suitability of solid paraffins for 
candle-making, the author determines the solidifying rate or period 
required for a melted paraffin to form a mass sufficiently hard to 
support a given weight. One hundred grams of the paraffin are 
melted at 65° and poured into a metal dish, 11 by 6 cm. and 3-5 cm. 
in depth, and containing a thermometer. As soon as the first signs 
of solidification are noticed, the time is noted and after a further 
fifty-five minutes the lower end of an iron rod, 19 cm. square and 
weighing 205 grams, is placed on the surface of the paraffin 2-5 cm. 
from the side of the dish. The rod is supported vertically and 
carries a weight of 2 kilos. If the end of the rod sinks into the 
paraffin, the test is made again after five minutes, and so on, until 
the depression made by the rod is negligible. A suitable paraffin 
will solidify to this consistence within sixty-five minutes. 


W. P.S. 


Detection and Estimation of Coal-tar Oils in tine. 
V. E. Groriiscu and W. C. Smrru (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 
791—793).—One hundred c.c. of the turpentine are saturated with 
hydrogen chloride at a low temperature, the pinene hydrochloride 
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formed is separated by filtration, and the filtrate is distilled under 
reduced pressure until about 25 c.c. of distillate have been obtained: 
any tar-oils (toluene, xylene, and commercial solvent naphtha) present 
are thus concentrated in this distillate. The latter is added slowly to 
100 c.c. of sulphuric acid containing 4°, of free sulphur trioxide, the 
mixture is then heated at 70° for twenty minutes, cooled, diluted 
with water, and distilled with steam. Pure turpentine yields about 
0-5 c.c. of yellow oil, nf} above 1-500; if mineral oil is present it is 
recovered at this point and is identified by its odour. When oil 
ceases to distil, the steam supply is disconnected and the mixture 
distilled directly, warm water being added drop by drop at such a 
rate that the temperature of the mixture rises gradually. Hydro. 
lysis of the sulphonated hydrocarbons commences at 115° and the 
free hydrocarbon distils; the distillation is stopped when the 
temperature approaches 170°. The volume of oil recovered in the 
distillate is multiplied by 2-2 to obtain the percentage amount of 
coal-tar oils in the sample, and these oils may be identified by the 
usual tests (nitration, etc.). The method is not trustworthy in 
the case of wood turpentines as the use of high temperatures in the 
distillation of the wood converts a portion of the terpenes into cyclic 
hydrocarbons. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Volatile Alcohols. Ap. Gritn and Tu. Wirts 
(Zeitsch. Deut. Oel-Fett. Ind., 1921, 44, 145—147).—To 0-5 to 1 gram 
of the sample in a 100 c.c. flask are added 5—10 c.c. of lauryl chloride 
prepared by distilling a mixture of lauric acid with phosphorus 


trichloride or pentachloride. The flask is plugged with cotton-wool, 
kept at about 60° for one-half to three hours, the contents are then 
shaken with 50 c.c. of water, boiled for one minute, cooled, extracted 
with ether, the free lauric acid is neutralised, and the ester quanti- 
tatively hydrolysed with potassium hydroxide. Simple, readily 
volatile alcohols can be accurately estimated, but such substances 
as geraniol and methylnonylcarbinol require to be kept for three 
hours at 60°. Secondary alcohols the hydroxyl group of which is 
attached to a ring carbon atom, for example, menthol, and tertiary 
alcohols do not, however, yield satisfactory results. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Alcohols and Phenols in Ethereal Oils by 
Esterification with Pyridine. H.W. van Urxk (Pharm. Week- 
blad, 1921, 58, 1265—1269).—Verley and Bélsing’s method (A., 
1902, ii, 54) has been examined for menthol, eugenol, and santal 
oils. In no case does the method give very exact results, but 
given conditions under which quick determinations may be made 
for santal oil and eugenol with fair approximation. 8. I. L. 


A Method for the Estimation of Sugar in Normal Urine. 
StanLey R. BEeneEpIct and Emit OsterBere (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 
48, 51—57; cf. also A., 1918, ii, 246).—By elimination, by the use 
of acetone, of the confusion due to the presence of creatinine, the 
picric acid method of sugar estimation of Lewis and Benedict (A., 
1915, ii, 111) is made applicable to urine. The addition of acetone 
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destroys the colour produced by creatinine, whilst leaving un- 
affected that due to the sugar. C. R. H. 


Estimation of Lactose in the Presence of other Reducing 


the # Sugars. L. Le Granp (Ann. Falsif., 1921, 14, 268—269).—In 
uted § using Barfoed’s method (this vol., ii, 355) for the estimation of lactose 
bout § in milk, the sugar solution should be diluted so that the concentration 


of alkali or alkaline-earth salts does not exceed 0-1%; when these 
salts are present in greater concentration, basic salts are precipitated 
and interfere with the estimation. W. P.S. 


Revision of the Optical Method for Analysing Mixtures of 
Sucrose and Raffinose. ©. A. Browne and C. A. GAMBLE 


the § (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 793—797).—Owing to the change in 
the @ the Herzfeld divisor of the Clerget formula for estimating sucrose 
t of @ from 142-66 to 143, a revision of the Creydt formula for analysing 


mixtures of sucrose and raffinose is necessary. On the basis of the 
invert factor —0-33 for sucrose and +0-514 for raffinose, and 1-852 
as the ratio of the specific rotation of sucrose to that of raffinose, 
the percentages of sucrose (S) and of raffinose (#) in a mixture are 
found by the formule: S=0-514, P—P’/0-844, and R=0-33 P+ 
P’/1-563, where P and P’ are the direct and invert polarimetric 
readings at 20° of a normal (sucrose) weight solution of the mixture. 


am @ General formule, applicable at all temperatures, are as fol- 
‘ide § lows: S=P(0-478 x 0-0018¢)— P’(1-006—0-00037’') /(0-908 —0-0032t) 
rus § (1:006—0-00037) and R=P(0-43—0-005t) +P’(1-006—0-00037)) / 


ol, (1-681 —0-00592) (1-006—0-00037'), where 7' is the temperature of 
hen § the direct polarisation and ¢ that of the invert polarisation. 
ted W. P.S. 


The Use of Taka-diastase in Estimating Starch. Epwarp 
Horton (J. Agric. Sci., 1921, 11, 240—257).—The results of much 
experimental work on the estimation of starch by hydrolysis with 
taka-diastase are recorded, and show that the method is not always 
trustworthy. The quantity of enzyme suggested in the original 
method (Davis and Daisch, A., 1914, ii, 588) seems insufficient. 
Various commercial samples of the enzyme gave unsatisfactory 
results, and samples were prepared by the growth of Aspergillus 


by § oryze on sterile bran and on Munter’s medium. The activity of 
k- @ the enzyme so prepared increased until the seventh day of growth 
\., 9 and then declined. The use of asparagine as the source of nitrogen 
al § in the medium tends to produce a more active enzyme. On the 
ut whole, laboratory prepared samples gave no better results than 
de commercial ones. Discordant figures are obtained if different 


classifying agents are used previously to the final sugar estimation. 
The addition of malt diastase does not increase the total starch 
figure, but raises the ratio: dextrose/maltose. The cause of the 
unsatisfactory results is not clear, but although evidence is somewhat 
conflicting, the theory that it is due to the persistence of dextrins 
has the greater weight. Control experiments with the enzyme used 
should be made on pure starch with each set of estimations. Results 
on this basis are fairly trustworthy. A. G. P. 
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Precipitation of Solid Fatty Acids with Lead Acetate in 
Alcoholic Solution. E. Twrrenertt (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 
13, 806—807).—The following procedure is recommended for the 
estimation of solid fatty acids in a mixture of fatty acids. Ten 
grams of the fatty acids from an oil, or 2 grams of the fatty acids 
from a fat, are dissolved in 95% alcohol, the solution is boiled, and 
1-5 grams of lead acetate dissolved in boiling alcohol are added; 
the total volume of alcohol used should be 100 c.c. The mixture 
is cooled slowly to 15°, and, after about eighteen hours, the pre- 
cipitate is collected on a filter and washed with alcohol until the 
filtrate ceases to give a turbidity when diluted with water. The 
precipitate is now dissolved in 100 c.c. of boiling alcohol containing 
0-5 c.c. of acetic acid, the solution cooled, and the precipitate again 
collected, washed, transferred to a separating funnel, and shaken 
with ether and nitric acid ; the ethereal solution is separated, washed, 
evaporated, and the residue of fatty acids weighed. Fatty acids 
from different oils yielded the following quantities of solid fatty 
acids: Cotton-seed oil, 23-13°%; soja bean oil, 17-01%; olive oil, 
10-93%; earth-nut oil, 16-58%; lard, 40-02%; partly hydro. 
genated cotton-seed oil, 50-62%; tallow, 53-62%. The iodine value 
of the solid fatty acids was less than 1-0, except in the case of the 
hydrogenated cotton-seed oil (42-21) and the tallow (4-38). W.P.S. 


Identification of Tartaric Acid in Wines. L. Maruiev 
(Ann. Falsif., 1921, 14, 281—283).—Amy] alcohol extracts a portion 
of the free tartaric acid from wine, but not potassium hydrogen 
tartrate or calcium tartrate. Twenty c.c. of the wine are shaken 
with 20 c.c. of amyl alcohol, the latter is separated and shaken with 
20 c.c. of water, and this aqueous extract is evaporated to dryness; 
the residue obtained is dissolved in 5 c.c. of water and the solution 
is treated with one drop of calcium chloride solution (15 grams of 
calcium chloride and 40 grams of ammonium chloride per litre) 
and 2 c.c. of /-ammonium tartrate solution. A precipitate of 
calcium racemate forms at once if the wine contained 0-5 gram, 
or more, of free tartaric acid per litre. W. P.S. 


Rapid Method for the Estimation of Hippuric Acid in Urine. 
F. B. Kryesspury and W. W. Swanson (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 
13—20).—The authors describe a modification of the method of 
Folin and Flanders (A., 1912, ii, 396, 501) for the estimation of 
hippuric acid, by which, without sacrificing accuracy, the time 
necessary for the estimation is reduced from nine hours to between 
two and three hours. Cc. R. H 


Determination of Watering and Creaming in Samples of 
Altered Milk. G. AnpoyverR (Comp. rend., 1921, 173, 588— 
589).—It is shown that the coagulum of sour milk, when freed 
from fat and mineral matter, contains 15-6% of nitrogen. Thus 
the method of Kling and Roy for the analysis of samples of sour 
milk may be modified. The sample, after the addition of a little 
acetic acid, is filtered on a tared filter and washed with water. 
The coagulum is dried, extracted with ether, the fat being subse- 
quently recovered and weighed, again dried, weighed, and incin- 
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erated. In the filtrate and washings the total ash and the soluble 
nitrogen are determined. From these data the percentages of 
fat, casein, and ash in the original milk can be calculated and 
any adulteration detected. W. G. 


Detection of Formaldehyde by Resorcinol and Sulphuric 
Acid. Rosrert Coun (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 997—998).—Krauss 
and Tampke’s method (A., 1921, ii, 466) for the simultaneous detec- 
tion of tartaric, oxalic, and formic acids by resorcinol and sulphuric 
acid has the disadvantage that the reaction is much more sensitive 
for the detection of tartaric acid than it is for the detection of 
oxalic or formic acid, and, consequently, it cannot always be applied 
for the detection of formic acid in food. In order to determine 
whether the formic acid reaction is influenced by the presence of 
other organic preservatives which are volatile with steam, the 
behaviour of formaldehyde with resorcinol and sulphuric acid was 
examined, and it was found that this reagent is very sensitive for 
the detection of formaldehyde. Two c.c. of 0-1% aqueous pure 
resorcinol solution are shaken with an equal volume of the distillate 
to be tested and about 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are 
then added so as to form a layer below the solution. In the presence 
of formaldehyde a ring of white flocks with a violet-red coloured 
base is formed at the junction of the two liquids. After some time, 
the zone of white flocks increases upwards and a red precipitate, 
insoluble in water, separates. The reaction is immediate when the 
solution contains 0-01 gram of formaldehyde per 100 c.c., and is 
still distinct with only 0-05 mg. of formaldehyde. In the latter 
case, the violet-red ring may be faint, but the separation of the 
characteristic white flocks, which increase in quantity on keeping, 
is distinct. In presence of formic acid, oxalic acid, and tartaric 
acid, the ring of white flocks with a violet-red coloured base is 
formed first, although the violet-red colour may be masked by the 
brown formic acid ring; below this is the blue oxalic acid ring, 
and when the lower part of the tube is heated carefully, the deep 
red tartaric acid ring is formed at the bottom. When the test is 
carried out as described above with other aldehydes or their deriv- 
atives, a characteristic zone of white flocks is also produced, but a 
different coloured ring is formed at its base. Thus, benzaldehyde 
gives an intense yellow, acetaldehyde deep green, hexamethylene- 
tetramine greenish-brown, and dilute furfuraldehyde solution 
black-violet. F. M. R. 


Separation of Aliphatic Amines from one another and from 
Ammonia. Hartrwic FrRaNzEN and ArtTUR SCHNEIDER (Biochem. 
Zeitsch., 1921, 116, 195—207).—For the investigation of the 
volatile bases of plants, a method for their quantitative separation 
is necessary. This can be effected as follows. Ammonium chloride 
and monomethylamine hydrochloride are insoluble in chloroform, 
whilst the hydrochlorides of di- and tri-methylamines are soluble. 
The ammonia and monomethylamine can be separated by addition 
of yellow mercuric oxide, which, provided the ammonia be not 
greatly in excess of the methylamine, combines with ammonia 
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alone. Di- and tri-methylamines can be separated by treatment 
with iodine in potassium iodide solution, which precipitates the 
trimethylamine as periodide. H. K. 
Behaviour of Nevralteine with Quinine Salts : Easy Method 
for its Identification. Mario Carprint (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1921, 
60, 253—258).—The following reaction has been tested with all 
the antipyretics at present in use, and is found to be given only 
by nevralteine (sodium p-phenetidinomethanesulphonate): A 
small quantity (0-02 gram) of the substance and 0-01 gram of 
quinine hydrochloride or sulphate are treated together in a porcelain 
dish with a drop of water, a characteristic reddish-yellow coloration 
being obtained with nevralteine. ae oe Ee 


Rapid Estimation of Carbamide in Urine, Blood, and other 
Physiological Fluids. H. Srronmann and 8. FLINTZER (Zentr. 
inn. Med., 1921, 42, 545—562; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, iv, 
493—494).—An examination of the methods of Folin and his 
co-workers (A., 1919, ii, 308). Difficulties in the hydrolysis by 
means of urease may be avoided by using smaller amounts of 
material (= about 0-2 gram of carbamide nitrogen) and working at 
greater dilutions. On account of the errors consequent on the 
small amounts of nitrogen to be estimated, the older method of 
Marshall (A., 1913, ii, 640) was tried. It gave more concordant 
results but demanded longer time. Using 10 c.c. of blood filtrate 
(instead of 5 c.c. as in Folii.’s method), the liquid may be nesslerised 
directly after hydrolysis if the same amount of ferment extract is 
added to the liquid used for comparison. The method to be 
adopted for the preliminary removal of protein will vary according 
to the liquid under examinatio an | the amount of protein present. 

G. W. R. 


Typical Reaction for the Differentiation of Carbazole 
Derivatives. A. V. Brom (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 625).— 
A number of examples are quoted to show that the colour developed 
on the addition of nitric acid to a solution of a derivative of carbazole 
is characteristic, and serves as an excellent criterion of purity. 


Comparison of Methods for Estimation of Uric Acid in 
Blood. Prerro Birri (Riv. osp., 11, 29—40; from Chem. Zentr., 
1921, iv, 493).—The methods of Ludwig-Salkowski, Schittenhelm- 
Schneller, Kowarski (piperidine), and Aufrecht (hydroxyl esti- 
mation of ammonium urate) for the estimation of uric acid in 
blood were compared in cases of pathological bloods. The agree- 
ment was unsatisfactory, but the first two gave the most concordant 
results. The second method would appear to be the most trust- 
worthy. A modification of the Kowarski method (precipitation 
of the proteins by sulphosalicylic acid, transformation by means 
of ammonium chloride into ammonium urate, and, after washing 
with ethyl alcohol-acetone, estimation of the ammonia) gave 


passable results, but was less accurate than the methods first 
named. G. W. R. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Refractive Indices of Mercury and Thallium Vapours. 
J. C. McLENNAN (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 191—200).—The 
refractive indices of mercury and thallium vapour have been 
determined for a number of wave-lengths both by the prism method 
and the interferometer method. A method is described by which 
interferometer tubes and hollow prisms of clear fused quartz, 
free from distortion and all trace of devitrification, can be made. 
These instruments were employed in the present experiments and 
found to yield satisfactory results. The dispersion curve for non- 
luminous thallium vapour indicates the existence of anomalous 
dispersion at the wave-lengths 2 5350-65 and 6000 A.U. The 
following values of the refractive index were obtained: mercury 
vapour at normal pressure and temperature by the interfero- 
meter method, 4860, uy 1-000949; 25132, up 1-000943; 26110, 
uy 1000924; 26250, up 1000882; prism method, 4358-56, 
tp 1000942 ; 2 5460-97, vy 1-000902 ; 4 5780, uy 1000891; 2% 6234-31, 
uy 1000860: thallium vapour at 540°, 24358-56; u 1-000229, 
4 4861-49, uw 1000110; 2 5460-97, u 1-000293; 2% 5769-45, u 1-000222 ; 
45790-49, w 1000144; 25893, 1-000165; 2% 6234-31, » 1-000309; 
1 6563-04, u 1000142. J. F. 8. 


Hydrogen Spectra from Long Vacuum Tubes. R. W. 
Woop (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 729—745; ef. A., 1920, ii, 569).— 
A continuation of previous work (loc. cit.). It is shown that in a 
tube of great length (190 cm.), containing hydrogen with a suitable 
trace of water-vapour, the centre of the tube exhibits the Balmer 
series with the secondary spectrum reduced to 1/50 of its usual 
intensity. The ends of the tube (to a distance of about 40 cm, 
from the electrode bulbs) show the secondary spectrum strongly 
developed in addition to the Balmer series. The phenomena are 
of the same nature with a continuous current of high potential 
as with an alternating current; that is, the secondary spectrum 
develops at both the anode and cathode. With the tube in this 
condition, the central portion shows a bright flash of the secondary 
spectrum on closing the switch; the duration of this flash is about 
1/50 sec.; on opening the switch the gas recovers its initial condition 
in about 1/5 sec. and shows the flash again on closing the switch. 
The secondary spectrum is attributed to molecular hydrogen by 
Merton, Stark, and others. The first rush of the current appears 
to break down the molecular hydrogen with the emission of a flash, 
leaving only atomic hydrogen in the centre of the tube (which 
gives the Balmer lines). On stopping the current, molecular 
hydrogen is reformed in about 1/5 sec. The breakdown, however, 
requires the presence of a trace of water-vapour. A very weak 
current produces a fairly strong secondary spectrum in the centre 
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of the tube with the Balmer lines weak or absent. Increase of 
current weakens the secondary spectrum, which passes through a 
minimum of intensity as the current becomes stronger and at the 
same time the Balmer lines increase in intensity. This is probably 
explained by the fact that molecular hydrogen is reformed as 
rapidly as it is broken down by a weak current. As the current 
strength increases the proportion of atomic hydrogen becomes 
greater with weakening of the secondary spectrum and augmen- 
tation of the Balmer lines. This, however, does not go on indefinitely, 
for with a further increase of current beyond a definite value both 
spectra increase in intensity at about the same rate. In any case, 
the percentage of molecular hydrogen cannot be reduced below a 
certain minimum value. With dry hydrogen and the tube thoroughly 
free from water-vapour, the Balmer lines disappear entirely from 
the entire tube (with the exception of a faint trace of H,). In 
this stage, a strong group of lines appears in the ultra-violet between 
the 4th and 5th Balmer lines. When the tube is in this, the white 
stage, operation with condenser discharges gives a red discharge 
which shows strongly developed Balmer lines, indicating that 
momentary currents of several thousand amperes are able to 
break up molecular hydrogen even in the absence of water-vapour, 
J. F.S. 


Structure of the Balmer Series Lines of Hydrogen. J. (. 
McLennan and P. Lowe (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 217— 
226).—The structure of the Balmer series of hydrogen lines has 
been examined, using a long discharge tube of the type recently 
introduced by Wood (A., 1920, ii, 569). The following doublet 
separations were found for the first four members of the Balmer 
series, H,=0-154 A.U., Hs=0-085 A.U., H,—0-062 A.U., and H;= 
0-049 A.U. When these separations are plotted against the squares 
of the corresponding wave-lengths they are shown to lie on a curve 
which points to the vanishing of the doublet separation at the 
short wave-length limit of the Balmer series. The lines H,, He, 
H,, and H; have been shown to consist of triplets when the electric 
discharge takes place in hydrogen containing a trace of nitrogen. 
Experiments made to decide whether the third members of the 
triplets had their origin in the radiations emitted by nitrogen 
atoms or in a modification produced by the nitrogen in the radia- 


tions emitted by the atoms of hydrogen were not decisive. 
J. F.S. 


The Balmer Series of Hydrogen, and the Quantum Theory 
of Line Spectra. Raymonp T. Birce (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 
589—607).—To make as accurate a comparison as possible between 
the best experimental results for the Balmer series of hydrogen 
and the theoretical results to be expected according to the latest 
developments of the quantum theory of line spectra, the experi- 
mental data are reviewed and the quantum theory of line spectra, 
as applied to the Balmer series, is summarised historically. The 


fine structure of H, (A=6563A) consists of six lines, two of which 
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ase off are relatively intense, and the author shows that Merton’s measure- 
ugh aff ments (A., 1920, ii, 457) of the separation, half-width and relative 
at thelf intensities of the H, and Hg doublets accord with values derived 
obably ff from the recent Bohr-Kramers developments of the quantum 
ed asf theory, if a general field of 100 volts per cm. is assumed. A dis- 
urrent # cussion of spectral formulz for the Balmer series indicates (1) that 
comes the Rydberg number is not constant for different lines, (2) that 
gmen-@ this discrepancy between observed and computed results is some- 
nitely, # what reduced by the application of relativity mechanics, and (3) 


that the discrepancy is obliterated when account is taken of the 


case, fine structure of the lines. The Rydberg constant for hydrogen 
low aff is then calculated to be 106,977-7+-0-2 and the Rydberg spectral 
ughly @ series constant for a nucleus of infinite mass is computed to be 
from § 109,736--0-2. A discussion of observations in mixtures of hydrogen 


). In@§ and helium made by Merton and Nicholson (A., 1920, ii, 69) at 
tween @ relatively high pressures concludes the paper. The well known 
white # neutral effect of helium on neighbouring electrons together with 
harge @ the Maxwellian distribution of velocities, separations, etc., is quite 
that @ sufficient to account for the experimental results thus far obtained. 
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Temperature and Band Spectra. W. Srevusine (Physikal. 
Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 507—511).—The band spectrum of iodine vapour 
has been examined in the positive column of a discharge tube at 


17— @ aseries of temperatures. The light of the positive column presents 
; has @ at ordinary external temperatures a yellowish-green colour, but 
ently @ as the temperature is raised this passes into a bluish-violet colour. 
iblet # Spectroscopically, it is found that as the temperature is raised the 
Imer § band spectrum diminishes in intensity, at first in the green and 
H;= @ then gradually right across the spectrum to the orange, which is 
ares @ Observed at 450°, the limit of the experiment. At the same time, 
urve @ the intensity of the continuous spectrum increases, so that it 
the @ becomes responsible for the bluish-violet colour of the positive 
H;, @ column. The loss of intensity of the band spectrum is accom- 
tric | panied by the appearance of a number of lines which become 
gen, J more intensive the more the spectrum loses its characteristic band 
the J appearance. J.F.S. 

. Spectrum of Ionised Potassium. J. C. McLannan (Proc. 


Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 182—190).—The author has photographed 
the “ ground spectrum ” of potassium, using electrodeless tubes in 
which to excite the vapour. The wave-lengths obtained contain 
the values of 150 lines which were not found by Schillinger (A., 
1910, ii; 369), for which an accuracy of 0-5 A.U. is claimed. In 
photographing the spectrum with a vacuum spectrograph, wave- 
lengths were recorded at 4A 1742-2, 1493-4, 1395-4, 1199-7, 1135-0, 
and 1085-3 A.U.; of these the first may possibly belong to potass- 
ium. ‘The remaining five were also found in the helium spectrum, 
and may be due to atoms of mercury from diffusion from the pump. 
The wave-lengths of the enhanced spectrum of potassium, from the 
point of view of numbers and intensity, fall roughly into two divisions 
25—2 
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with a certain amount of overlapping. In one division, the 
“optical”? or “spectral” centre of gravity is approximately at 
4=3800 A.U., and in the other it is in the neighbourhood of ,= 
2100 A.U. This suggests a similarity with the ordinary and en. 
hanced spectra of argon, the one with its centre of gravity at 3800 
A.U. corresponding with the red spectrum of argon, and the other 
to the blue spectrum of this element. J. FS. 


The Electrodeless Discharge in Sodium Vapour. Jony 
K. Rosertson (Nature, 1921, 107, 269).—A brilliant electrodeless 
discharge is obtained at a temperature of about 300° when a 
primary Tesla coil is placed about a highly exhausted pyrex bulb 
containing metallic sodium, and the whole enclosed in an oven. 
In addition to the D-lines, doublets at 6162 (and 6158), 5688 (and 
5683), 4667, and 4497 may be observed, as well as faint probable 
doublets at 5153, 4980, and 4572. A. A. E. 


Emission and Adsorption Spectra of Mercury. J. C. 
McLennan and W. W. SHaver (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 200— 
217).—Using plates stained with dicyanin, the spectra of a number 
of elements have been photographed in the infra-red region. In 
the case of mercury, the spectrum was photographed up to 
211137 A.U. By the photographic method, as well as by the use 
of thalofide cells, it has been shown that non-luminous mercury 
vapour does not absorb radiation of the wave-length 2% 10140 A.U. 
It has been found that slight and scarcely visible deposits of 
mercury vapour markedly absorb radiation of the wave-length 
A=10140 A.U., and this result may possibly afford an explanation 
of the observations made by Dearle (A., 1916, ii, 590; 1919, ii, 126). 
By the use of thalofide cells (Case, Physical Rev., 1920, 289) and 
low-intensity mercury arcs, it has been shown that radiation of 
the wave-length »=10140 A.U. may be strongly absorbed by 
luminous mercury vapour. From the absence of absorption of 
radiation of wave-length 210140 A.U. by non-luminous mercury 
vapour, it follows that the atoms of mercury in their ordinary 
state do not possess a resonance potential of 1-26 volts, corresponding 
with 2 10140 ALU., in addition to the well-established one of 4-9 
volts, corresponding with 2 2536-72 A.U. J. F.S. 


Revision of Series in the Arc Spectrum of Mercury. 
Hersert Dinate (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 167—181).—The 
are spectrum of mercury has been reinvestigated and the lines have 
been grouped in principal, sharp, diffuse, and fundamental series of 
quadruplets, a singlet series, and combination lines. Photographs 
and diagrams of the spectrum are included in the paper. The 
measurements were all made with a quartz Littrow spectrograph 
giving a dispersion of 7-9 A.U. per mm. at 2400 and 12-9 A.U. 
at 22800 and the values, given in the international scale, are 
claimed to be accurate to 0-03 A.U. or less. J. F. S. 
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Anomalous Zeeman Effect and Series System for Neon 
and Mercury. A. Lanpnié (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 417— 
422).—The results of the quantum theoretical analysis of the 
terms of the Zeeman lines are collected and put forward as spectral 
combination, polarisation, and intensity rules. The complete 
series systems of neon and mercury are arranged by means of a 
principle of selection, of the nature of Sommerfeld’s conception 
of the complete doublets and triplets, and from the arrangement, 
by means of the rules devised from previous work, the Zeeman 
type of each series is obtained. The agreement with experimental 
results as to the number, position, and intensity of the Zeeman 
components confirms the relationship, between the type separated 
by a magnetic field and the multiplication of lines without a field, 
which has been previously deduced on the basis of the quantum 
hypothesis. J. F.S. 


The Electronic Structure of the Heavy Atoms and of their 
Spectral Lines. A. DavviLirEeR (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 647— 
649)—The method used in the detailed study of the L-series of 
uranium (cf. this vol., ii, 532) has been extended to gold, platinum, 
iridium, osmium, and tungsten. The variations of certain homo- 
logous rays have been followed and six new rays have been isolated. 
The wave-lengths of the L-rays of the elements tungsten to uranium 
are tabulated. W. G. 


The Normal Orbit of the Electron in the Atom of Mercury. 
A. TERENIN (Nature, 1921, 107, 203).—A photographic method 
of examining absorption by non-luminous mercury vapour up to 
11300 A.U. revealed the absence of a marked absorption at 
110140, although the pressure of mercury vapour reached one 
atmosphere. Thus the postulation by Dearle of a second normal 
orbit in the mercury atom, of which the corresponding ionisation 


and resonance potentials have never been observed, is unnecessary. 
A. A. E. 


Absorption of Light by Electrically Luminescent Mercury 
Vapour. FE. P. Mercatre and B. VENKATESACHAR (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 149—166).—Experiments are described in 
which mercury vapour at low pressures, rendered luminous by 
the passage of small electric currents, is found to exert powerful 
selective absorption. It is found that, of the series lines, those 
belonging to the first and second subordinate series of triplets 
exhibit heavy absorption. The following lines are absorbed : 
dd (5461, 4359, 4047), 3342, (3663, 3132, 2967), 5289, 5295, 5308, 
3655, 3650, 3126 A.U. Photometric observations are recorded on 
the absorption and emission of 2 5461 A.U. by columns of mercury- 
vapour of different lengths and carrying different currents. The 
relation between the ratio (emission/absorption) and the current 
density is found to be linear. The applicability of the Stewart- 
Kirchhoff law to bright line radiation is discussed, and it is shown 
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that the complexity of a line may have a great influence on 
its absorption. The lines 5461 A.U. and 4359 A.U. have been 
reversed, so as to appear as dark lines on the white light spectrum 
of a carbon are and the sun. The reversal of 5461 A.U. has been 
studied in detail with a Fabry and Perot étalon and with an échelon 
spectroscope. J. F.S. 


Permanganate Absorption Spectrum : Claim for Priority: 
Formula for Calculating the Uranium Spectrum. Jans 
Morr (Trans. Roy. Soc. Sth. Africa, 1921, 10, 33—34).—The 
author claims priority for a formula giving the wave-lengths of 
the bands of permanganates (A., 1920, ii, 573) over Adinolfi (A, 
1920, ii, 721). The formule put forward by the two authors diifer 
in form, but reduce to the same expression. From the formula 
for the absorption spectrum of uranyl salts, n=1/A=2113+ 66V, 
where V=0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 (loc. cit.), it is now shown that the bands 
of non-ionised solid salts may be calculated. Thus the bands of 
autunite are given by dividing the figures calculated by the above 
formula by the sixth root of the ratio of the molecular weight of 
the salt to that of UOS*. In this case the observed bands are 
22% 1945, 2000, 2062, 2128, and 2190, whilst the bands calculated 
by the formula n=1/A=(2113+66N)/'V914/2 x 270=1937+-60-5N 
are AA 1937, 1997, 2058, 2118, and 2179. J. F. S. 


Two Peculiar Luminescence [Phenomena]. Cur. WINTHER 
(Zeitsch. wiss. Photochem., 1921, 21, 45—65).—On_ illuminating 
certain preparations of zinc oxide with ultra-violet rays, a lumin- 
escence is displayed which slowly increases in intensity to a maximum, 
and on removing the exciting rays immediately disappears, but a 
dark, fading period must be present. A weak and _ transient 
phosphorescence is shown at the same time. Several liquids 
when mixed with this variety of zinc oxide display marked con- 
stitutive actions on the intensity of the luminescence. When 
potassium iodide is moistened with 2—5N-hydrochloric acid, it 
emits a luminescence which lasts for about one second and may be 
photographed. The wave-length of the luminescence waves lies 
in the region 300—313 py. A similar effect may be produced by 
partly substituting for hydrochloric acid potassium chloride, 
bromide or iodide, or ethyl alcohol. The optimum mixtures have 
been determined in each case. Potassium iodide becomes at first 
more active by the absorption of water-vapour and then much 
weaker. The optimum effect is observed with a vapour pressure of 
water of 14-6 mm. at 25°. Inactive preparations are rendered 
feebly active by absorption of moisture. The phenomenon in all 
probability depends on a crystallo-luminescence brought about by 
the potassium chloride. J. F.S. 


Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in Ultra-violet Light. 
GERTRUD KoRNFELD (Zeitsch. wiss. Photochem., 1921, 21, 66—99).— 
arlier measurements of the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by 
ultra-violet light have shown that the Einstein equivalent law does 
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not hold for these cases, and further that the velocity of the process 
is dependent only on the quantity of light absorbed, and not on 
the concentration of the solution. The present work has as its 
object the investigation of the above-mentioned points. A series 


ce on 


> been 
ctrum 


ern of measurements with non-homogeneous light of unknown wave- 
S length was first made and found to be in keeping with the earlier 
‘* B work, since the velocity of the change is strongly reduced by small 
rity : additions of acid or alkali. It was also found that a slight depend- 
[,vgs ence of the reaction velocity on the concentration of the peroxide 
Tho @ exists. The later experiments were made with light of wave- 
hs of § length 305—316 pp, and in each case the absorption was determined 
i (A. § exactly. It is found that with increasing dilution the velocity is 
diife, | increasingly dependent on the concentration; the addition of acid 
‘mula § 280 causes a diminution of the velocity which depends on the 
66) | amount of acid added. That Einstein’s equivalent law does not 
vands hold was confirmed, and it is shown that in the most favourable 
ds of § case Ihv brings about the decomposition of eighty molecules. 
hove | Assumptions are made as to the mechanism of the process, and 
ht of @ these lead to calculated results which agree with the experimental 
5 are y results. J. F.S. 
me Artificial Disintegration of Light Elements. (Sir) KE. RutHEr- 
g  § ForD and J. CHADWwIcK (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 809—825).— 
pit In previous papers (A., 1919, ii, 256—261; 1920, ii, 541) it was 
rHer § shown that when «-particles were passed through nitrogen, posi- 
ting & tively charged hydrogen atoms were liberated at high velocities, 
min. § but an uncertainty remained as to the range of the hydrogen 
ium, § particle. With a new and improved microscope, the authors 
ut a @ have now been able to show that the hydrogen particles emitted 
jent @ from nitrogen have a maximum range of 40 cm. of air, whereas 
uids @ the hydrogen particles from gaseous hydrogen or hydrogen com- 
con. § pounds have a maximum range of 29 cm. of air, both being 
Then @ produced by «-particles from Radium-C of range 7 cm. of air. 
| it @ lhis proves definitely that the charged hydrogen particles do 
; be | not come from either gaseous hydrogen or hydrogen compounds 
‘lies | present as impurity in the nitrogen. The elements lithium, glucinum, 
| by boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine, sodium, magnesium, 
ide, § aluminium, silicon, phosphorus, and sulphur or a suitable com- 
ave § pound have been treated with «-rays from a quantity of Radium-C 
frst | equivalent to 20 mg. of radium at a distance of 3-5 cm. from the 
uch § Zine sulphide screen. The number of scintillations per minute 
» of § per mg. activity of the source has been determined at an absorption 


red § Of 32 cm. of air. It is found that boron, nitrogen, fluorine, sodium, 
all § aluminium, and phosphorus give off charged hydrogen atoms with 
by | Tanges in cm. of air, of ca. 45, 40, ca. 40, ca. 42, 90, and ca. 65 cm. 


respectively. Chlorine, calcium, titanium, manganese, iron, copper, 
tin, silver, and gold give no particles of a greater range than 32 cm. 
of air, but no investigation has been made for particles of a range 
less than 32 em. of air. In the case of nitrogen, it is shown that 
the number of particles emitted increases rapidly with the velocity 
of the «-particles. In the case of aluminium, it is found that the 
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direction of escape of the particles is to a large extent independent 
of the direction of the impinging «-particles, nearly as many being 
expelled in the backward as in the forward direction. The range 
of the backward particles is less than that of the forward particles; 
for example, with «-particles of range 7-0 cm. of air, the maximun 
range is 67 cm. of air for the backward particles but 90 cm. fer 
the forward particles. It is shown that only those elements with 
an atomic mass of 4n+2 or 4n+3, where v is a whole number, 
give rise to hydrogen atoms. This result is explicable on the 
hypothesis that these elements are built up from helium and hydrogen 
nuclei. To account for the liberation of a hydrogen atom at high 
speed, it is necessary to suppose that the hydrogen nuclei cre 
satellites of the main nucleus. In a close collision, the «-particle 
is able to give sufficient energy to the satellite to cause its escape 
at high speed from the central nucleus. The velocity of escape of 
the hydrogen atom does not seem to be very closely connected 
with the nuclear charge of the disintegrated element, for the range 
of the hydrogen atoms from boron (charge 5) is greater than that 
for nitrogen (charge 7), whilst the range of the hydrogen atom 
from aluminium (13) is greater than that from phosphorus (14). 
The above hypothesis assumes that positively charged substances 
attract one another at the very small distances involved. Such 
attractive forces must exist to hold the ordinary composite nucleus 
in equilibrium, and it seems likely that these attractive forces 
will extend some distance from the nucleus. If this view is correct, 
the forces on the «-particle are initially repulsive, but change sign 
very near the nucleus. Hydrogen atoms do not appear to be 
liberated from aluminium by «-particles of less range than 5 cm. 
This and the increased number liberated by an increase in the 
velocity of the «-particle shows that the “ disruption ’”’ potential 
of the nucleus by an 7-particle, that is, the potential difference 
required to communicate the same energy to an electron as 
possessed by the «-particle, is of the order of six million volts fa 
aluminium. J. F. BS. 


Production of Radiation and Ionisation by Electron Bom- 
bardment in Pure and in Impure Helium. Frank Horroy 
and ANN CATHERINE Davies (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 746— 
773).—An outline of the development of ideas concerning the 
arrangement of the two electrons in the helium atom is given, 
starting with the author’s determination of the minimum radiation 
voltage and the minimum ionisation voltage for normal helium 
(A., 1919, ii, 210). In this connexion, the theoretical deductions 
of Bohr, Franck, and Reiche (A., 1920, ii, 656), Landé (A., 1919, 
ii, 309), and Kemble (this vol., ii, 478) are discussed and the experi- 
mental work of Compton (A., 1920, ii, 725) and of Franck and 
Knipping (A., 1920, ii, 72) is considered and criticised. Because 
of the divergence in the results of the various investigators, the 
authors’ former conclusions have been re-investigated, in a specially 
designed apparatus, over a wider range of pressures than used before. 
The new experiments show that in pure helium radiation is produced 
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by the impacts of electrons with 20-4 volts energy, in confirmation 
of the authors’ earlier conclusions, but in disagreement with the 


most recent conclusions of Franck and Knipping. A second type 
of radiation is produced at 21-2 volts, in agreement with Franck 
and Knipping. The 21-2 volt radiation ionises abnormal helium 
produced by 20-4 volts electron impacts, and with a relatively high 
gas pressure the detected effects of ionisation may swamp those 
of radiation. This result provides an explanation of the ionisation 
of helium by electrons having less than the normal ionising velocity, 
which is essentially different from that offered by Compton. Both 
types of radiation can be absorbed and subsequently re-emitted by 
normal helium atoms, so that they are passed from atom to atom 
throughout a volume of the gas. For velocities below the normal 
ionising velocity, the amount of ionisation produced as the result 
of electron impacts on abnormal helium atoms, under the experi- 
mental conditions, is small in comparison with that resulting 
from the ionising action of the 21-2 volts radiation. The possi- 
bility of the presence of a small quantity of impurity in the helium 
facilitating the production of radiation at 20-4 volts has been 
investigated, but no evidence that impurity acts in this way has 
been obtained. It is concluded that the significance of the experi- 
mental results in connexion with theories of the arrangement of 
the two electrons in the normal helium atom lies in the fact that 
they indicate that the limitations of the selection principle are 
not applicable to the fundamental displacements of the outer 
electron of the helium atom. J.F.S. 


J-Radiation. J. A. Crowruer (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 
719—728).—The author has investigated the relative absorbability 
of the primary and secondary X-radiations from an aluminium 
radiator. It is shown that the ratio of the secondary radiation to 
primary radiation steadily diminishes as the thickness of the 
absorbing screens is increased. This indicates that the secondary 
radiation is distinctly more absorbable than the primary. The 
coefficients of absorption of primary and secondary fluorescent 
radiations in aluminium have been determined for the radiators 
paraffin wax, aluminium, and copper. The author shows that the 
J-radiation, unlike the K-radiation, consists, not of a group of 
lines of approximately the same wave-length, but of a considerable 
number of lines comparatively widely spaced in the spectrum. 
The J-radiations from elements of low atomic number are very 
weak compared with the K-radiations. In the case of copper, 
the intensity of the hard, fluorescent radiation is about 1/30 of that 
of the characteristic radiation from the radiator. This indicates 
that these hard, fluorescent radiations are not easily excited. To 
excite any given line of the series it is probably necessary that the 
wave-length of the primary radiation should not be much shorter 
than that of the line to be excited. The hard secondary radiations 
produced from aluminium, copper, and paraffin wax probably 
correspond with different lines in the J-spectrum of the elements. 

J. F. S. 


25* 
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oe of Réntgen Spectra and the Constitution of 
the Atom. . Vecarp (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 271—274), 

ADOLF _ wall (ibid., 400—402). —Polemical. In the first paper 

Vegard replies to Smekal’ s criticism (A., 1920, ii, 654) of his theories 

on Réntgen spectra and the constitution of the atom (A., 1919, 

ii, 129). In the second paper Smekal maintains his earlier position. 
J. F.S. 


Wave-length of ae Ratpxw W. G. Wycxorr (J. Wash. 
ington Acad. Sci., 1921, 11, 366—373).—A theoretical paper in 
which it is shown that with the existing knowledge it is impossible 
to determine definitely the structure of any crystal in advance of 
a knowledge of the wave-length of X-rays. Viewed from this 
position alone, the problem of the length of X-ray waves and 
of the structures of crystals becomes indeterminate. If the case 
of sodium chloride be taken as typical, it is shown that there are 
other structures, beside the commonly-accepted “‘ sodium chloride 
arrangement,” which are in agreement with the present expeti- 
mental data. As a result of this lack of definiteness, it is empha- 
sised that it is more logical to consider the value of the wave-lengths 
of X-rays as based on the quantum hypothesis. J. F.S. 

The Mass Absorption and Mass Scattering Coefficients 
for Homogeneous X-Rays of Wave-length between 0-13 and 
1:05 Angstrém Units in Water, Lithium, Carbon, Nitrogen, 
pt Aluminium, and Iron. C. W. Hew err (Physical 
Rev., 1921, 17, 284—301).—The presentation of new experimental 
work is preceded by a discussion of the current views of the mechan- 
ism of absorption and scattering. The total absorption coefficient 
of homogeneous X-rays, obtained by means of a Bragg spectro- 
meter, was measured for the above-named materials at various 
wave-lengths. The total mass absorption coefficient was found 
to be proportional to the cube of the wave-length over certain 
regions, but in all cases where the above range was entirely 
covered, the constant of proportionality differed for different 
ranges of wave-length. ‘The case of hydrogen seems to be an 
exception, as its total mass coefficient was found proportional to 
the 9/2 power of the wave-length. This, however, was obtained 
by combining the results from water and liquid oxygen. The 
constant with which the cube of the wave-length is multiplied 
to give the true mass absorption coefficient is found to be approxim- 
ately proportional to the cube of the atomic number of the absorbing 
element, except for lithium, indicating that Moseley’s law does not 
hold for that element. The true mass absorption coefficient for iron 
is apparently not proportional to the cube of the wave-length between 
0-70 and 1-05 A.U. For other elements with wave-lengths less 
than 0-20 A.U., these coefficients are smaller than is to be expected 
from theory if the electron has a diameter of the order of 1073 cm. 
The lack of this decrease in the coefficients of iron is attributed to a 
shrinkage in the diameter of the electrons in the atoms on account 
of a closer packing of the electrons. The mass scattering coefficient 
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On off of all the materials studied is less than that given by 'Thomson’s 


~274), | theory. For hydrogen it is approximately twice that for other 
paper § elements, which is further evidence that hydrogen has twice as 
eories f many scattering electrons per unit of mass as other elements. For 
1919, f iron this coefficient apparently increases for wave-lengths longer 
‘% than 0-70 A.U. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 

. A Radioactive Quantity requiring a Name. N. Ernest 
Wash} Dorsey (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1921, 14, 381—386).—The 
er in § author puts forward reasons for introducing a new radioactive 
ssible # quantity. The main reason is to avoid the use of long sentences 
ce of f in expressing the quantity of a radioactive substance used, such 
this J as “‘ Radium-C corresponding with 1 gram radium.” The quantity 
and § which the author terms “7” is that amount of the material which 
case § will produce transformed atoms at the same rate as transformed 
€ are # atoms are produced by | gram of radium. ‘The author proposes 
oride | that either the present definition of the curie be modified to meet 
perl- § the case, or a new unit, termed the rutherford, be introduced. 

pha. J.F.S. 
igths 

S. Application of Anode Rays to the Investigation of Isotopes. 

G. P. Tuomson (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 857—867; cf. Proc. 

ents § Camb. Phil. Soc., xx, 210).—Photographs have been obtained for 
and § anode rays showing parabolas corresponding with singly charged 
yen, § atoms of lithium, glucinum, sodium, potassium, calcium, and 
sical § strontium. Lithium is a mixture of isotopes of atomic weights 
ntal § 6 and 7. The proportions in which these appear in the rays are 
han- § not constant, there being a tendency for the line at 6 to be some- 
ient | times considerably stronger than would be expected from the 
tro- J atomic weight. Glucinum is apparently single, atomic weight 9. 
ious § If there is an isotope at 10 or 11, it is present in extremely smail 
und § proportion. The remaining clements could not be resolved with 
tain § the apparatus used, but calcium must consist of atoms of weight 
rely § equal to those of either potassium or argon, that is, a so-called 
ent § “isobar.” No trace was found of doubly-charged metallic atoms 
an § or of atoms with a negative charge. It seems probable that the 
| to § mechanism of the anode rays is more analogous to spluttering 
ned § than to electrolysis. J. FS. 
i“ || Branching Relationship for Ra-C, Ac-C, Th-C, and the Dis- 
m. § iWmtegration Constant of the C” Products. ELzonore ALBRECHT 
ing (Chem. Zenir., 1921, iii, 516; from Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. 
cot | Wien, 1919, [2a], 128, 925—944).—Making use of Marsden and 
Darwin’s (A., 1912, ii, 824) relationship Th-C” : Th-C=0-35, the 


en | *uthor has determined the corresponding branch relationship for 
_ | Ac-C and Ra-C. The C” products were obtained by the recoil 
“8 | method from very active C products. From the electrometric 
ed J measurements, the half life (7) has been calculated and the follow- 
m. ing values have been obtained, Ac-C”, 7 =4-76 min., Th-C”, T=3-20 
)& 7 min., and Ra-C’, 7=1-32 min. The C” products were collected on 
nt § a negatively charged brass disk, which was placed above and very 
nt J close to another plate containing the C products. A residual 
25*—-2 
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activity, which is due to a contamination of the C” plates by 

Ac(B+-C), Th(B+-C), or Ra-C respectively, is estimated and heought 
into the calculations, so that a pure disintegration curve of the C’ 
product is obtained. The branching relationship, Ac-C” : Ac-C is 
calculated from the ionising relationship of C” : C, on the assumption 
that in the appropriate equations one pair of proportionality factors 
varies as the ionising action of the «-particles of Ac-C and Th-C, 
whilst the second pair varies as the absorption coefficients of the 
6 rays of Ac-C” and Th-C”. The relationships found are Ac-C” : Ac-C’ 
=99-84 and Ra-C” : Ra-C=0-0004. J. FS. 


Nomenclature of the Radioactive Families. M. C. Nev-. 
BURGER (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 247—-248)—The author 
proposes a modified nomenclature for the radioactive families; 
this includes the terms, principal family, root family, and branch 
family. The principal families are the uranium and _ thorium 
families, and include the whole of the products of disintegration of 
these elements respectively. The root family, and there is only 
one, is that portion of the uranium family before the branching 
into ionium and uranium-Y; it consists therefore of the series 
U,—> U-X, —> U-X,—> U,. There are two branch families, 
namely, ionium —+ the final products, and uranium- ¥Y —> the final 
products. J.F.S 


States of Iron in Nitric Acid. JoserH Grant Brown (J. 
Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 429—454).—The author has measured 
the E.M.F. of cells of the type Fe|HNO, soln.| HNO,(conc.)|Pt, 
in which, the nitric acid varied between d 1-01 and 1-41 and the 
iron electrode was sometimes rotated and sometimes still during 
the measurement. The #../.F. was measured repeatedly from 
the moment of immersion of the electrode until a steady state was 
obtained. The surface of the electrode in the motionless experi- 
ments was examined microscopically. The results are discussed 
at length and the author is of the opinion that active iron is ferrous, 
that is, it sends ferrous ions into the solution, whilst passive iron is 
ferric. J. FS. 


The Theory of the Pile. Dicompe (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
834—836).—The author proposes to base the theory of the hydro- 
electric pile on the proposition that the non-compensated heat 
developed in a pile in action by the chemical reaction proceeding in 
it is equal to the Joule heat, ri*dt, which is developed therein by 
virtue of its internal resistance r and of the current ¢ which is 
circulating. This is discussed from a theoretical point of 9 

W. G. 


Potential of the Thallium Electrode and the Free Energy 
of Formation of Thallous Iodide. GrinNEL JONES and WALTER 
Crecit Scuums (Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci., 1921, 56, 199—236).— 
Measurements have been made at 25° and 0° of the conductivity 
and ionisation of thallous nitrate solutions, of the solubility of 
thallous chloride and of thallous iodide, and of the normal potentials 
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of the thallium and the iodine electrodes. From the conductivity 
data the equivalent conductance of the thallium ion was found to 
be 78°36 mhos at 25° and 41-8 mhos at 0°. The equivalent con- 
centrations of the ionised fractions of thallous chloride and thallous 
iodide, calculated from the conductivity of saturated solutions of 
these salts, are, respectively, 0-014094 and 0-000235 at 25°, and 
0-006095 and 0-0000587 at 0°. From the potential measurements 
it has been computed that the normal potential of the thallium 
electrode is +0-6188 volt at 25° and +0-5885 volt at 0°, and 
that of the iodine electrode —0-3406 volt at 25° and —0-3399 volt 
at 0°. From the foregoing results, the following are computed for 
the reaction : Tl (solid) +0-5 I, (solid)=TII (solid) : free energy of 
formation (A)=125-79 kj. at 25° and 125-48 kj. at 0°; heat of 
formation (U)=122-11 kj. at 25°. Contrary to the assumptions 
of earlier investigators, it has been found that a metallic thallium 
electrode is more negative than a saturated two-phase amalgam 
electrode by 2-8 millivolts at 25° and 1-8 millivolts at 0°. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Electrolysis of Hot Concentrated Sulphuric Acid. Hans 
HorrMANN (Zeitsch. LElektrochem., 1921, 27, 442—445).—Thé 
author has electrolysed concentrated sulphuric acid (98-3%) 
d's 1-841 at a series of high temperatures by currents of various 
strengths. It is shown that at 50°, independently of the current 
strength, hydrogen, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur are produced 
on the cathode, whilst at higher temperatures sulphur dioxide 
and sulphur are produced and in the neighbourhood of 300° only 
sulphur is obtained. Oxygen is liberated from the anode at these 
temperatures. At 200°, the oxygen is mixed with sulphur dioxide, 
produced from sulphur which has diffused from the cathode 
chamber, and has been oxidised by the hot sulphuric acid and 
the nascent oxygen. From 280° upward sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen are liberated in quantities corresponding with Faraday’s 
law. The gas element SO,|O,, in consequence of incomplete 
charging of the electrodes, does not furnish the expected #.M.F., 
and also the velocity of reaction of the gases is too small for 
the production of large quantities of current. The technical 
possibilities of such a cell are regarded as hopeless. The decom- 
position voltage of hot concentrated sulphuric acid lies near to 
that of water, that is, higher than the calculated and observed 
values of the potential difference of the gas element. From this 
it follows that the primary products of electrolysis are hydrogen 


and oxygen whilst sulphur dioxide is a secondary product. 
J. F.S. 


Structure of Metal Electrolytically deposited on Rotating 
Cathodes. W. E. Hucues (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 495— 
509).—A discussion on the structure of metals which have been 
deposited electrolytically on rotating cathodes. It is suggested (1) 
that the polished appearance often observed on the surface of deposits 
formed on rotating cathodes is due to the smallness of the grains 
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composing the deposit, (2) that the smallness of grain is a conse. 
quence of the constancy of metal concentration at the cathode 
surface, and (3) that, since mechanical movement can maintain 
a constant metal concentration, rotation of the cathode operates 
in that way in the cases of deposits formed on rotating cathodes 
and not, as has been suggested, by way of burnishing. J. F. 8. 


Influence of Chlorides on the Decomposition Voltage Curve 
of Chromic Acid. IE. Lizpreicn (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 192), 
27, 452—455).—The thin layers of oxide or hydroxide on the 
cathode which give rise to the periodic phenomena observed during 
the electrolysis of chromic acid are shown to be colloidal in nature; 
the oxide is drawn to the cathode just so long as a negative tension 
lies on it. The addition of chlorides brings about a displacement 
of two curves which make up the decomposition voltage curve of 
chromic acid. J. F.S. 


Calculation of the Specific Heat of Gases. II. W. Herz 
(Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 474—475; cf. this vol., ii, 299).— 
A theoretical paper in which the author has deduced four equations 
by means of which the difference between the two specific heats 
of gases may be calculated. The first of these, C,—C,=y/M'*d*8 
(7,.—T) in which y is the surface tension is deduced from the 
Kétvés rule for non-associated liquids. According to Lorenz 
(A., 1916, ii, 240), the quotient of the density at the boiling point 
and the critical density is approximately equal to 2-66, whence 
the second equation, C,—C,—0-75d,/d,M, is obtained. The third 
equation, C,—C,=cL/MT;, in which c is the boiling-point elevation 
constant and L the latent heat of vaporisation, is obtained from 
van't Hoff’s boiling-point relationship. The fourth equation is 
obtained by combining Eétvés’s rule with Oswald and Davies's 
equation, 7.=(1/Ko 9+293)/2 (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1920, 112, 
278). This has the form C,—C,=(1/Ko.4-273)/MT;, in which 
Ky is the coefficient of expansion at 20°. The values of C,—C, 
calculated by each of these equations is compared with the experi- 
mentally determined values of twelve substances of widely differing 
character; a fair agreement is found in all cases. In the first 
equation, the variations from the accepted value lie between 
+5:5% and —12%, in the second equation between +6% and 
—27%, in the third equation between +6% and —21%, and in 
the fourth equation between +2% and —18%. J. F.S. 


Fielding’s Formula connecting Critical Temperatures and 
Pressures. J. Newton Frirenp (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 219— 
220).—The author shows that the formula recently put forward 
by Fielding (A., 1919, ii, 45) connecting critical temperature with 
critical pressure has a theoretical basis and may be evolved from 
the van der Waals equation. The formula has the form 7'.= 
KV p.+2, in which K and x are constants. The author shows that 


the expression 7',=8/RV «p,/27 is readily obtained. If now V«/R 
remains fairly constant, as is quite possible at least for allied 
elements, the equation may be written 7',=K~/p,, where K isa 
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onse- 


constant equal to 8«/R*/27. This expression is the essential 


hode J feature of Fielding’s equation, and since it is not to be expected 
ntain # that / «a/R is even approximately constant for all the elements, it 
rates Bis not surprising that Fielding finds notable exceptions to his 
odes ff formula. Hence there is not only a theoretical basis for the 
8. formula but also an explanation for the exceptions. J. F.S. 
vy Latent Heat of Vaporisation. J.C. Taompson (Chem. News, 
: r > § 1921, 123, 204—206).—On the bases of several unusual assumptions, 
the f the author deduces a formula for calculating the latent heat of 
TiNg fj} vaporisation. The formula has the form Plog,)P/10-31 x D#8=L, 
ure; fin which P is the ratio between the density of a liquid and its 
‘S10 Ff vapour at the boiling point, and D is the density of the liquid at 
nent Ff the boiling point compared with water at 4°. The assumptions 
hs of made in the deduction of the formula are: (i) molecules do not 
m collide, but pass sufficiently near to each other for the forces of 
lerz § attraction between them to be constantly altering the direction 
))— § of movement. The forces of attraction probably consist of ordinary 
ions § gravitational force together with surplus or unsaturated valency 
eats force, (ii) molecules are without size, (iii) a liquid is merely a gas 
3q?3 @ under the pressure produced by the attractive force of its molecules, 
the (iv) a solid is a liquid in which the attractive forces of the molecules 
‘enz @ are different in different directions, (v) a crystalline solid is a solid 
pint in which the major attractive forces are all acting in one direction, 
nee and the minor forces in another. The values calculated for the 
iird latent heat by means of the above formula agree remarkably 
‘ion well with the accepted experimental values; thus: water 536-6 
‘om (536-6), ethyl ether, 87-58 (87-4), benzene, 95-21 (96-1), and oxygen, 
| is 52:3 (52-0); the accepted values are given in brackets. J. F. 8. 
12 Specific Heat of Vapours. Determination of Specific Heat 
ich of a Vapour at Constant Pressure, Cp. J. C. THompson 
7 (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 220—221).—A theoretical paper in which 
os a method of calculating the specific heat of gases at constant 
ing pressure is outlined, which, although not theoretically sound, 
aa yields fairly correct results. The axioms (i), (iii), (iv) in the pre- 
wn ceding abstract and those following are discussed. (a) The size 
sail of molecules does not in any way influence the volume occupied 
in by a liquid. (5) A crystalline solid is so arranged that equal 
forces always act in the same direction. The growth of a crystal 
from solution is explained on this hypothesis, as the molecules in 
nd separating from solution will attach themselves to the small crystal 
— so that the greater forces act on the greater forces. J. F.S. 
“ Necessity of bringing Concordance into the Thermo- 
- chemical Data of Organic Compounds. WoJcirecH SwIENTos- 
LAWSKI (reprint from Roczniki Chemji, 1, 59—103).—The author 
t reviews a large number of thermochemical data of organic com- 
: _ pounds and discusses the experimental basis of the results. He 
hi maintains that a single organic substance ought to be chosen as 
d the standard of thermochemical data; this substance should be 


a benzoic acid, the heat of combustion of which should be determined 
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with the greatest precision and the value obtained accepted as 
an international standard. The value ought to be expressed in 
calories and not in absolute units, since it is impossible to deter. 
mine the latter quantity with the necessary precision. Calori- 
. metric bombs should always be standardised by means of this 
substance, and authors of work in the thermochemistry of organic 
compounds should always state full details of the standardisation 
of the bomb so that recalculation of the results may be possible. 
J. F.S. 


Divergence between Adiabatic and Ordinary [Thermo- 
chemical] Measurements. W. SwIENTOSLAWSKI and HELENA | 
ZorsA BEASZKOWSKIE (Roczniki Chemji, 1, 166—170).—The authors 
have carried out thermochemical measurements under differing 
conditions; (1) in an ordinary calorimeter in which the temperature 
of the outer jacket was kept constant; (2) in an ordinary calorimeter 
in which the evaporation of water was prevented by covering it 
with a layer of a very slightly volatile liquid; and (3) in an adiabatic 
calorimeter. The results obtained show that the figure obtained 
by the measurement of a constant quantity of heat in an ordinary 
calorimeter differs from the value obtained for the same quantity 
in an adiabatic calorimeter according to the conditions under which 
the measurement is made. The difference in the two values varies 
between --0-03% and --0-46%. J. F.S. 


Substantive Cotton Dyeing. Ruporr Aversacu (Kolloid 
Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 190—193).—The velocity of diffusion of a number 
of substantive cotton dyes into a 4% gelatin jelly has been deter- 
mined at 20°. The distance to which the dye has diffused was 
measured after twenty-four, thirty-six, sixty, and eighty-four hours 
and comparative measurements were made with 0-1, 0-05, and 
0-01% solutions of the highly-dispersed crystal-violet. It is shown 
that dyes which are adsorbed from cold solution, diffuse at an 
average rate of 3-5 mm. per day from 0-1% solutions, whereas 
dyes which are adsorbed from warm solutions under the same 
conditions diffuse at 0-9 mm. per day. Potassium dichromate 
will also dye cotton, but if the dyed material is washed with either 
water or alcohol the dichromate is all removed, but in washing 
with mixtures of alcohol and water it is found that less dichromate 
is removed as the alcohol concentration increases up to a maximum 
alcohol concentration of about 65%, after which more dichromate 
may be washed out. It is suggested that the dispersion of the 
dichromate is at its minimum in the presence of 65°% alcohol. 

J. F.S. 


The Empirical Formula of Walden and the Theory of 
Ghosh. (Mite) H. KapicovA (Chem. Listy, 1921, 15, 109— 
110).—The values obtained for the empirical constant of Walden 
(A., 1920, ii, 598—600) D¥/v as determined by himself and 
those resulting from calculations according to Ghosh’s theory 
(T., 1918, 113, 449; 1920, 117, 1390) for different degrees of 
dissociation, although in close agreement, are not identical. Since 
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a comparison of the results of both Walden and Ghosh leads to the 
conclusion that for a definite degree of dissociation the value of 
Dv is a constant, it may also be concluded that an electrostatic 
attraction really exists in solution between electrolytic ions having 
charges in agreement with the charge of ordinary electrons. The 
supposition of Ghosh that strong electrolytes are completely 
dissociated especially in concentrated solutions does not seem 
warranted. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Bragg’s Work and the Law of Definite Proportions. A. 
QUARTAROLI (Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 211—212).—The author replies 
to Perucca’s criticism (this vol., ii, 493) on his previous paper 
(A., 1920, ii, 602). ae Me Bs 


Possible Utilisation of the Diagrams of Diffraction of X-Rays 
for the Complete Determination of the Structure of Quartz. 
Cu. Mauauin (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 719—721).—A discussion 
of the results obtained by radiograms prepared according to Laue’s 
method with a consideration of their use in calculating the value 
of the parameters used by Bragg in his definition of the structure 
of quartz. W. G. 


X-Ray and Infra-red Investigations of the Molecular 
Structure of Liquid Crystals. J. STepH. vAN DER LINGEN (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1921, 192, 511—514).—A thin pencil of X-rays 
has been passed through a thin layer of p-azoxyanisole and the 
pattern produced examined. In the case of the solid substance 
irregularly placed spots are observed which indicate that the 
crystalline layer is made up of small crystal units of about 1 mm. 
cross-section. On heating until the p-azoxyanisole is plastic and 
again examining the pattern, it is found that a point pattern is 
obtained which gives no indication of the type of the crystal sym- 
metry. On heating further until the anisotropic liquid is obtained, 
anew ‘type of pattern is observed consisting of a series of faint 
horizontal lines, which are about 1 mm. broad for those lines which 
pass through the central spot; further off they are fainter, thinner, 
and more closely spaced. If this is due to diffraction from parallel 
layers of lamellar molecules, the spacing between the molecules 
must be of the order 40 A.U. The absorption spectra of solid, 
anisotropic liquid, and amorphous liquid forms of p-azoxyanisole 
and the ethyl ester of p-azoxycinnamic acid have been examined 
for infra-red light. It is shown that in all cases the spectra are 
alike, hence no change has taken place in the linking of the atoms 
in the molecule. If changes in the space lattices be due to changes 
in the molecules of polymorphous substances, then these changes 
are not due to changes in the radicles, but to a spatial rearrangement 
of the component parts of the molecules. J. F.S. 


The Hydroxyl Ring. H. T. F. Ruoprs (Chem. News, 1921, 
123, 249—250).—A continuation of the author’s previous work 
on the constitution of crystal hydrates (this vol., ii, 255). In the 
present paper, the constitution of the molecule of crystalline copper 
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sulphate is considered. The author considers that one molecule 
of water differs from the remaining four, because on treating the 
pentahydrate with ammonia, only four molecules of water are 
replaced by ammonia to form the tetra-amminomonohydrate of 
copper sulphate, whilst treating the penta-ammino derivative with 
water all five ammino-groups are replaced by water. It is shown 
that, with the exception of a few special cases, the hydrates of salts 
may be classed in four types of different constitution. J.F.S. 


Is there Redissolution of Sodium Chloride in the Presence 
of a Non-congruent Solution submitted to Evaporation ? 
C. RAVEAU (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 772; cf. this vol., ii, 31, 386).— 
A further reply to Rengade (cf. this vol., ii, 93). W. G. 


Ionic Synergism. I. Experiments with Congo-rubin. 
L. Micuageuis and C. Timfnez-Dt1az (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 
184—190).—It is shown that in all the work on the influence of 
ions on the condition of colloids the influence of the ions of the 
solvent has been disregarded. Experiments have been carried 
out on solutions of congo-rubin to ascertain the influence of a 
number of sodium and potassium salts in the presence of known 
concentrations of hydrogen ions. It is shown that each individual 
type of kation has an action of characteristic strength on the 
condition of a colloid, which may be experimentally determined 
for the hydrogen ion, but can only be determined for the sodium 
or potassium ion by extrapolation for an infinitely small hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the solvent. The hydrogen and sodium or 
potassium ions in mixtures do not influence the activity according 
to an additive law, but rather according to the law that all combina- 
tions of these ions have the same action for which (log hy /h) . (log iy /i)= 
constant. In the equation h is the concentration of hydrogen 
ions and ¢ that of the alkali ions. The significance of hy and i, 
is seen as follows: if the condition of the reversible colloid solution 
is represented by Z, then, for a mixture of hydrogen ions of con- 
centration and alkali ions of concentration i, Z=f(h.i.). If to 
change the condition to z in a definite time, a mixture of hydrogen 
ions, h,, and alkali ions, 7,, is necessary. Then hy>=lim h, when 
i=0, and ip,=lim i, when A=0. hy and i, are the asymptotes of 
the hyperbola represented by the equation (log hy/h) . (log ig/i)=k, 
and have the values hp=10~” and ij=10~". The sodium and 
potassium ions behave in mixtures as though they were of the same 
type. The combination of calcium and hydrogen ions appears to 
follow a similar law to that obtaining for the alkaliions. J. F.S. 


Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. Rupoir KELLER 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 193—196).—The dielectric constant of 
a number of colloidal solutions has been determined by Drude’s 
method. It is shown that solutions of hydrated colloids such as 
gelatin and albumin in certain circumstances exhibit abnormally 
low dielectric constants, whilst colloidal gold solutions have still 
lower values. The colloidal solutions which occur in natural 
organisms and contain electrolytes show occasionally an exceed- 
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ingly high dielectric constant. The terms acidic and basic lose 
their classical meaning in non-dissociated and associated solutions, 
since only dissociated solutions can be acid or basic. Not only 
dyes, albumin, and amphoteric substances, but also potassium 
hydroxide and hydrochloric acid in the region of medium dielectric 
constant are somewhat associated, that is, colloidal; at most they 
are molecular dispersed and not ion dispersed. They obtain the 
sign of their charge, not from their internal chemical constitutive 
properties, but from their relative surface charge toward the dis- 
persion medium. Potassium hydroxide in positively charged 
toluidine is to be regarded as electro-negative, whilst hydrochloric 
acid in benzaldehyde is positive. J. F.S. 


Colloidal Condition of Sparingly Soluble and Slightly 
Soluble Substances in Water and other Solvents: Experi- 
mental Confirmation of Gibbs’s Principle. I. Trausr and 
P. Kiet (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 236—246).—An examination 
of solutions of sparingly soiuble substances such as aqueous solu- 
tions of hydrocarbons, alkyl haloids, higher alcohols and aliphatic 
acids, i-amyl alcohol, i-butyric acid, aniline, m-cresol, lead and 
calcium sulphates, silver chloride, and silver oxalate, by means 
of the Tyndall cone and the ultra-microscope, shows that the 
whole of such substances are partly or entirely colloidally dissolved. 
It appears to be general that in the solution of easily-soluble sub- 
stances such as sodium chloride in water the transition from the 
solid homogeneous phase to the solution takes place in such a 
way that submicrons exist for a short period in the saturated solu- 
tion. The above is probably true for solvents other than water; 
thus a solution of water in benzene or carbon tetrachloride shows a 
colloidal phase. The very poor surface activity of hydrocarbons 
and alkyl haloids in stalagometric investigations is to be attributed 
to the coarse dispersion. The diameter of a larger submicron is 
of the order 10° em., whilst that of an individual molecule 
is 10°° cm., so that the surfaces stand in the ratio 107%: 107%. 
Such substances in solutions as submicrons only show greater 
surface activity, despite the strong Gibbs’s positivity, when they 
are converted into molecules or the densest emulsions. The first 
case is observed with bases such as atropine and acids such as 
nonoic acid, and the second with indifferent narcotics such as 
chloroform. If the Traube narcosis hypothesis is substituted for 
Gibbs’s positivity, then all abnormalities can be explained. It is 
shown by means of the ultramicroscope that surface active sub- 
stances accumulate, in accordance with Gibbs’s principle, at the 
interface, oil—-water, air—water, and lecithin-water. The fall of 
concentration increases with the size of the Gibbs’s positivity. 
Gibbs’s negative substances do not show this accumulation, for 
in some cases the concentration decreases in the region of the 
surface. Sparingly soluble benzene derivatives such as xylidine 
and cresol are very highly colloidal, a fact which explains the ease 
with which such substances are adsorbed by charcoal. Investi- 
gation of the cataphoresis of such substances shows that the colloidal 
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particles of aniline, toluidine, xylidine, octoic acid, and nonoic acid 
migrate to the anode, whilst quinoline migrates to the cathode, 
Preliminary experiments in the adsorption of poisons by the surface 
of cells of blood corpuscles, yeast-cells, and bacteria-cells have been 
made, from which conclusions on the cell-destroying action of these 
substances may be drawn. J. FS. 


Precipitation of Colloids by Non-electrolytes. Pavun Kix 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 247—-250).—The results of experiments 
on the coagulation of colloids by non-electrolytes are described. 
It is shown that, in the absence of electrolytes, surface active non. 
conductors are able to coagulate negatively-charged colloids (sus. 
pensoids and emulsoids). In some unpublished work, Traube has 
shown that suspensions of charcoal and sulphur are coagulated by 
surface active non-electrolytes as soon as the water is saturated 
with these substances. The same action is now observed for sols 
of negatively-charged colloids such as arsenic sulphide, albumin, 
gold, silicic acid, and mercury sulphide. In these cases, coagu. 
lation only takes place when the surface active substance in the 
finest possible state of division in alcohol solution is added to the 
colloid. Electro-positively charged sols such as ferric hydroxide 
and aluminium hydroxide are not coagulated under the above. 
named conditions. The coagulation of albumin by narcotics is 
irreversible as long as any of the narcotic remains adsorbed in the 
albumin. This fact will probably furnish the reason for the 
harmful and sometimes fatal action of narcotics. Coagulation by 
sparingly soluble surface active non-conductors probably takes 
place in two phases. The first phase consists in a reduction of 
the degree of dispersion by mutual coagulation of two colloids, 
whilst the second consists in the adsorption of the larger particles 
on the surface of the separated drops of the non-conductor. This 
view demands that the primarily-formed colloid of the non-conductor 
should have a positive charge. J. FS. 


Quantitative Methods of Coagulation for Suspensoids. 
FRIEDRICH VINCENZ VON HAHN (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 226— 
236).—Since the stability of suspensoids is determined almost 
entirely by means of the coagulation by electrolytes, by one or 
other of the methods, (a) the drop process (Schulze), (6) the titra- 
tion process (Linder and Picton), (c) the mixture process, and since 
different investigators using these methods obtain widely differing 
results, the author has investigated these and other methods in 
the case of arsenic sulphide sols. It is shown that the mixture 
process is the most convenient, but the Schulze precipitation method 
has the advantage that very little (5 c.c.) of the sol is required for 
a determination. The titration process is not suitable for quanti- 
tative work, because the rate of addition of the electrolyte has a 
marked influence on the result. The author recommends the use 
of potassium chloride as a normal electrolyte for such determinations. 
Since it is quite possible that the electrolyte coagulation method 
is not suitable in all cases, for example, in the case of very dilute 
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sols or in those cases where chemical combination occurs between 
the sol and the coagulating electrolyte, the author has tested other 
methods of coagulation, which include, (1) the effect of filtration 
on the sol, (2) effect of boiling, and (3) the effect of an electric 
current. Filtration influences a sol in the sense of causing an increase 
of the size of the particles. Particularly in the case of very dilute 
sols is it possible to obtain trustworthy data on the stability of 
the sol by making a partition curve of the sediment obtained from 
a series of successive filtrations. An approximate measure of the 
stability of a sol can be obtained by placing a drop of the sol on a 
filter-paper and measuring the ratio of the radius of the surface 
moistened by the unchanged sol to that of the surface moistened 
by the dispersion medium. This ratio, termed the “ capillary 
number,” is characteristic of the sol. The boiling test of stability 
is very easily carried out, but the method is not suitable for dilute 
sols, and is only to be regarded as a confirmatory test to the electro- 
lyte coagulation method, or as a substitute for this in cases where 
chemical reaction occurs between the electrolyte and the sol. 
Experiments make it likely that coagulation by boiling depends 
on an adsorption process at the liquid vapour interface. The time 
required by a definite current to effect coagulation of a sol can be 
used as a measure of the stability. J.F.S. 


Emulsions. III. Further Investigations on the Reversal of 
by Electrolytes. SHantr Swarupa BuHaTtNnaGarR (T., 1921, 
119, 1760—1769). 


Graphical Representation of certain Heterogeneous Equi- 
libria. A. C. D. Riverr (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 251—252).— 
A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the usual method of 
graphical representation of equilibria in binary and ternary hetero- 
geneous systems often expresses relationships which are in oppo- 
sition to the principles of the phase rule. A modified method of 


representation which avoids such anomalies is put forward. 
J. F.S. 


The Oxidation of Ferrous Salts by Potassium Ferricyanide. 
M. Hannrk (Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 18, 615—616)—The experi- 
ments were made with solutions containing 0-007163 gram-molecule 
of reagent per litre, in presence of concentrated ammonium thio- 
cyanate solutions; the equilibrium examined was therefore 


Fe(CNS),+-(CNS)’+-Fe’’ (CN), <-> Fe(CNS),+[Fe(CN),]’””. 


The ferric thiocyanate formed or remaining in the solution (the 
equilibrium position was determined from both end-systems) was 
determined colorimetrically. 

The oxidation of the ferrous salt was found to be almost quanti- 
tative, completely so in presence of excess of either reagent (ferrous 
salt or ferricyanide). The reverse reaction proceeds to a small 
extent only even in the presence of excess of ferrocyanide. In the 
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ordinary preparation of Turnbull’s blue, the equilibrium is affected 
by the action of the ferrocyanide formed on the ferrous salt present, 
S. 1. L. 


Landolt’s Reaction. II. Some Reactions Analogous to 
the Landolt Reaction. J. Eaarert and B. Scuarnow (Zeitsch, 
Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 455—470).—It was previously found in the 
kinetic investigation of the Landolt reaction, which takes place 
according to the equations, (1) I0,’+3S0,”=I'+3S0,”, (2) 10,'+ 
5I’+-6H*=3H,0+3I,, (3) I,+S80,”+H,O0=8S0,"+21'+2H’, that 
the iodine-ion formation up to the liberation of free iodine takes 
place according to the equation t=1/(k,—k,) log. (1+-(k.—k,)a/k,a), 
where k, and &, are the reaction constants of (1) and (2) respec. 
tively. The equation 7’=1/(k,—k,) . log, k,/k, holds for the turning 
point where all the sulphite-ion has been used up, that is, where 
x=a. The time of the turning point is therefore independent of 
the concentration of the sulphite-ion, but inversely proportional 
to the concentration of the iodate-ion. The object of the present 
investigation is to find whether, by employing other reducing agents 
than sulphurous acid, the more general case exists, namely, that in 
which the third partial reaction is also determinative of the time 
of the turning point. For this purpose, the reducing agents 
potassium ferrocyanide, arsenious acid, sodium thiosulphate, and 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride have been examined. It is shown 
that, with respect of the Landolt reaction, reducing agents may 
be divided into two groups; to the first of these, thiosulphate and 
sulphite belong. In these cases, the third reaction takes place 
more rapidly than the second all through the process, that is, 
at the turning point the reducing agent is all used up. F errocyanide 
and arsenite constitute the second group, and in these cases the 
third reaction may proceed more slowly than the second, that is, 
at the turning point only a portion of the reducing agent has been 
used. Hydroxylamine is a particular case in which the second 
reaction proceeds more rapidly than the first, and in consequence 
the Landolt effect is not observed. In the case of the reducing 
agents in the second group, the equation t=1/(4,—k,) . log, {1+ 
(k,—k,)x/k,a} again holds, with the difference that at the turning 
point x is no longer equal to a but x=na, where n is a fraction 
representing the ratio between the amount of reducing agent used 
to the original quantity added. The experiments with these 
reducing agents show that the time of the turning point is inde- 
pendent of the initial concentration of the reducing agent, but 
inversely proportional to the iodate-ion concentration. Despite 
the fact that the. whole of the reducing agent has not been used 
at the turning point, the Landolt effect is exhibited. The theory 
of the reaction demands, (1) that » shall be constant, (2) that the 
constants /, and k, shall be proportional to the iodate-ion concentra- 
tion, and (3) that the velocities at the turning point are proportional, 
(a) for constant iodate-ion concentration, to the ferrocyanide-ion 
concentration, and (b) for constant ferrocyanide-ion concentration, 
to the iodate-ion concentration. These demands are fulfilled in 
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the case of ferrocyanide-ion and arsenite-ion. Whilst the constants 
k, and k, are of the same order in the ferrocyanide reaction, the 
mean relationship k,/k, is 8-410 in the arsenite reaction, that 
is, the second reaction is 8000 times as rapid as the first. In the 
reaction between the iodate-ion and the thiosulphate-ion, the 
main reaction products are the sulphate-ion and the tetrathionate- 
ion, which demands a new method of calculating &, and k, and 
furnishes a new confirmation of the theory. Along with the ions 
named, an undetermined oxidation product of the thiosulphate 
is produced which reacts slowly with iodine to form sulphate. In 
consequence of the small amount (1:2%) of this product, the 
mechanism of the reaction is only slightly influenced. In the 
reaction between the iodate-ion and the hydroxylamine-ion, iodine 
is separated on mixing the reagents, but the blue coloration of 
the starch only takes place when the velocity of reaction 2NH,*OH* ++ 
21,=N,0+H,0+6H’*+4I’ has become great enough to raise the 
iodine concentration to 10 gram per litre, that is, to the smallest 
amount recognisable by starch solution. The delayed blue colora- 
tion does eventually appear even in this case, but for quite other 
reasons, so that this reaction cannot be included in either of the 
other groups. d. ¥. &. 


Intra-molecular Energy during Combustion. W. T. Davip 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 868—870; cf. A., 1920, ii, 82, 731; 
this vol., ii, 85)—A continuation of previously published work. 
In the present paper, the pre-pressure period and the explosion 
period of coal gas explosions are considered. The pre-pressure 
period is the interval between the time at which the igniting spark 
passes and that when the pressure commences to rise. In this 
interval, a considerable amount of gentle ignition occurs, but 
there is no rise of pressure. In the cases considered, the number 
of molecules after explosion is about 3% less than before com- 
bustion, consequently the translational energy of the freshly- 
formed molecules during this period is not greater than that of 
the molecules before ignition. There is no appreciable radiation 
emitted in this period. In the early stage of the explosion period, 
the pressure rises slowly, indicating that combustion is proceeding 
slowly and a small but appreciable radiation is emitted. The 
radiation of longer wave-length up to about 11, is emitted first, 
and then is accompanied by radiation of shorter wave-length. 
This is attributed to a moderated combustion being succeeded by 
a more vigorous combustion. In the later stages of the combustion 
period, combustion proceeds more violently, as is evidenced by a 
rapid rise in pressure, and in this period the ratio of infra-red 
radiation transmitted through quartz (up to 3-5 ») to that trans- 
mitted through fluorite (up to 11-0,) is 0-55 for a 15% coal-gas 
mixture, 0-52 for a 124% mixture, and 0-46 for a 10% mixture. 
These results show that the more vigorous the combustion the greater 
the proportion of short infra-red radiation emitted and therefore 
the greater the proportion of energy acquired during this period 
by the vibratory degrees of freedom corresponding with the short 
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wave-length radiation relatively to that acquired by those degrees 
corresponding with radiation of greater wave-length. 
J. F.S. 


The Limiting Pressure of Autoxidation. W. P. Jorissry 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 539—541; cf. A., 1919, ii, 62; this vol., 
ii, 99).—A critical review of the conclusions drawn by Weiser and 
Garrison (this vol., ii, 248) in which it is pointed out that as 
Centnerszwer (A., 1913, ii, 1052) has shown that phosphorus 
volatilises into pure oxygen at ordinary pressures, the explanation 
of the limiting pressure put forward by these investigators is not 
valid. An alternative interpretation of their seventh experiment 
is given, which is consistent with the author’s conception of limiting 
pressure. H. J. E. 


The Rate of Hydrolysis of Methyl Acetate by Hydrochloric 
Acid in Solutions containing Sucrose. Grorce JosEpu 
Burrows (T., 1921, 119, 1798—1802). 


Catalysis [of the Decomposition] of Hydrogen Peroxide 
by Colloidal Manganese Dioxide. A. LorrermMosER and R. 
LEHMANN (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 250—260).—The velocity of 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by colloidal manganese 
dioxide in the presence of a number of neutral salts and bases has 
been examined at 30°. The manganese dioxide was prepared in 
the hydrogen peroxide solution by the action of an alkali hydroxide 
on potassium permanganate. It is shown that the reaction is very 
sensitive to accidental impurities, and also that the velocity depends 
on the order in which the reagents are added to the water in which 
the reaction takes place. In the present experiments, the reagents 
were added in the order: hydrogen peroxide, potassium perman- 
ganate, alkali. The electrolyte the influence of which is being 
studied was always added to the water before the reacting sub- 
stances. The assumption that the increase in the velocity con- 
stants is to be explained by the formation and subsequent decom- 
position of a hydrogen peroxide salt could not be confirmed. 
The influence of the kations of the added salts, which all have the 
same anion, follows the lyotrope series Ba**>Sr*>Ca™*>Na’> 
K*> Li‘, in which Ba™ accelerates the reaction to the greatest 
extent and Li’ retards it the most. At higher concentrations, 
barium falls after calcium. Mg" and NH,’, on account of the 
reduction of the hydroxyl ion which they produce, strongly retard 
the reaction. J. F. S. 


Catalytic Hydrogenation of Organic Compounds by Base 
Metals at the Atmospheric Temperature. V. Influence of 
the Nature and Position of the Halogens in Organic Haloid 
Compounds on the Removal of Halogen by Catalytic Hydro- 
genation. C. Kexper (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2255—2260).—The 
rate of absorption of hydrogen by a solution of a gram-millimol 
of the substance in an excess of aqueous potassium hydroxide 
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solution in the presence of 3 grams of nickel catalyst has been 
examined in the cases of chloro-, bromo-, or iodo-acetic acids, 


S. phenylchloroacetic, phenylbromoacetic, «-bromopropionic, 0-, m-, 
and p-chloro-, bromo-, and iodo-benzoic acids, 0-, m-, and p-chloro- 
spy phenol, o- and p-bromophenol, p-iodophenol, and the chloro- 
vo]. | cresols. The rate of removal of the halogen by catalysis increases 
and @ With increasing atomic weight of the halogen, and is in general 
- ag § more readily effected with aromatic than with aliphatic com- 
‘rus g pounds. The distinction between the two classes of compound 
ion | i8 less obvious with increasing atomic weight of the halogen. In 
not @ aromatic compounds in which a second substituent is present, the 
ent @ halogen atom in the ortho-position is least readily and that in the 
ing para-position most easily replaced by hydrogen. H. W. 
; Formation of Elements and Structure of the Atomic 
ric @ Nucleus. Emit Kontweicer (Physikal. Zeitsch., 1921, 22, 243—- 
:py_ @ 246).—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis of the hypothesis 


previously put forward by the author (A., 1920, ii, 610, 615, 744), 
and certain emendations necessitated by the recent work of Aston 
and Rutherford, the author draws up tables of the possible isotopes 
of many of the elements up to chromium. The atomic mass of the 
various elements is calculated and found generally to agree well 
with the accepted experimental values. . ¥. SG. 


The Structure of the Static Atom. Irvine LANGMUIR (Science, 
1921, 53, 290—293).—Mathematical. Stability is obtained by 
the assumption of a repulsive force Fg=(nh/27)*\[(1/m)+(1/M)]/r*} 
between an electron of charge e and mass m, and a nucleus of 
charge Ze and mass M, where n is an integer denoting the quantum 
state of the electron. The important consequences of Bohr’s 
theory all follow from this one also, and the present theory is 
much simpler when applied to polyelectronic arrangements. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Structure of the Helium Atom. Irvine LANGMUIR 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 339—353; cf. A., 1920, ii, 656).—Besides 
the semi-circular model of the helium atom developed in the paper 
referred to, the author here develops a double circle model in which 
the two electrons move in two separate, parallel, circular orbits. 
This model, however, is unstable, and the ionising potential, com- 
puted by applying the quantum theory, is negative. Moreover, 
the magnetic moment is not zero. The behaviour of the semi- 
circular model is analysed in greater detail than in the preceding 
paper. In the case of coupled electrons the quantum theory 
should be applied, not to the momentum of the individual electrons 
according to the relation { pdq=h/2z, but rather to the momentum 
which, by being relayed from one electron to another, passes in 
each direction around the nucleus. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


a ctl i | 


The Dimensions of Atoms and Molecules. W. L. Brace 
7 and H. Bett (Nature, 1921, 107, 107)—When estimates are made 
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from crystal data and from viscosity data of the diameters of the 
outer electron shell of the inert gases, the results do not show 
numerical agreement, but the difference between the two estimates 
is almost constant; that is, the increase in the size of the atom 
as each successive electron shell is added is nearly the same (except 
in the case of neon), whether measured by viscosity or by crystal 
data. It is indicated that (a) the elements at the end of any one 
period in the periodic table are very nearly identical as regards 
the diameters of their outer electron shells, and (b) in passing from 
one period to the next there is a definite increase in the dimensions 
of the outer electron shell. Measurements of the infra-red absorp. 
tion spectra of hydrogen fluoride, hydrogen chloride, and hydrogen 
bromide lead to the same conclusions. It appears that the forces 
binding the atoms together are localised at that part of the electron 
shell where linking takes place. A. A. E. 


Molecular Structure and Energy. J. R. Parrinaton (Nature, 
1921, 107, 172).—-The models postulated by Lewis and Langmuir, 
and supported by Rankine’s viscosity data, for the molecules of 
certain halogens, nitrogen, nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, and carbon 


dioxide, are not in agreement with the specific heats of these gases. 
A. A. E. 


Molecular Structure and Energy. A. O. RanKkIne (Nature, 
1921, 107, 203; cf. preceding abstract).—A criticism of Partington’s 
views on the apparent discrepancy between Lewis’s and Lang. 
muir’s models and specific heat measurements. Even if the 
necessity for revising earlier ideas of energy partition on the basis 
of the quantum theory is entirely left out of account, it is pointed 
out that the nitrogen molecule is not spherically symmetrical in 
the same sense as are the atoms of the inert gases, there being two 
separate massive nuclei instead of one. Further, it is suggested 
that the nuclei of all polyatomic molecules may be capable of 
vibration to and fro. A. A. E. 


Isotopes: their Number and Classification. Wiutuiam D. 
Harkins (Nature, 1921, 107, 202—203; cf. this vol., ii, 445, 582).— 
The author’s theory of nuclear building is supported by the observa- 
tion that elements of even atomic number consist of more than 
twice as many isotopes as elements of odd atomic number. In 
nearly all atoms the number of positive electrons and the number 
of negative electrons are even, whilst the atomic number is even 
in 89% of the atoms in the surface of the earth and in 98% of 
those in meteorites. Most atom nuclei have the formula (p,e),, 
where M is an even number. It is proposed to classify atoms 
according to their isotopic number, n, which when added to twice 
the atomic number gives the atomic weight. The value n may be 
defined as the number of neutrons (pe) which would have to be 
added to the atom of the same atomic number, but of zero isotopic 
number, to give the composition of the nucleus. Thus the formula 
of any nucleus would be (p,e)a(pe),. The isotopic numbers of 
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elements of even atomic number are mostly even, whilst those of 
odd atomic number are mostly odd. Graphs showing the relation 
between the isotopic numbers of elements and their abundance in 
the earth’s crust or in meteorites exhibit well-defined, almost 
identical, maxima and minima. A. A. E. 


Alteration of the Basis of the Atomic Weights and De- 
cennial Revision of the Atomic Weight Table. G. Oppo 
(Gazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 161—168).—The history of the controversy 
concerning the use of the H=1 or the O=16 basis for the calcula- 
tion of the atomic weights of the elements is outlined, and it is 
pointed out that the values for the ratio O: H obtained by Stas 
(15-84—15-88), Keiser (1887), Cooke and Richards, Rayleigh (1889 
and 1892), Noyes (1889), Dittmar and Henderson, Morley, Leduc, 
Thomsen, Berthelot, Keiser (1898), Rayleigh (1904), Guye and 
Mallet and Noyes (1908) lie between the limits 15-87 and 15-89. 
Since the value of this ratio is so accurately known, the author 
suggests that the use of atomic weights referred to the basis O=16 
be abandoned. Arguments are also advanced against frequent 
revision of the atomic weights and the plea made that such revision 
be effected at ten-year intervals from the present year. 
ae Be FB, 


The New International Commission on Chemical Elements. 


n’s § Bouustav BrauNnEeR (Chem. News, 1921, 123, 230—232).—The 
1g- # author recommends to the New International Commission that the 
he @ term “ atomic masses ” be used only for the whole numbers of the 


isotopes B as determined by the physical (Aston’s) method, and 
that the term ‘‘ atomic weights ” be applied to the numbers obtained 
by chemical methods, no distinction being made between pure 
elements, mixtures of isotopes, or single isotopes. He also proposes 
to call the sub-committee of the “* International Commission on 
Chemical Elements ” a “ Sub-Committe for Atomic Weights.” 

WwW. &. &. 


Valency and Co-ordination. Samuevt Henry Cuirrorp Brices 


(T., 1921, 119, 1876—1879). 


Lecture Experiments on the Kinetics of Reactions in Solu- 
tions (Applied to the Landolt Reaction). J. Eacrrt and B. 
Scuarnow (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2521—2525).—The authors describe 
a series of eleven experiments on the reaction expressed by Landolt 
as the equations : IO,’+3S0,"’"=I'+3S80,”, 10,’+-5I’4+-6H*=3I,+ 
3H,O and 31,+3S0,”+3H,0=6I'+-6H’+3S0,”. The results 
obtained demonstrate the characteristic properties of the kinetics 
of coupled reactions with reference to the influence of the con- 


centration of the components and to the action of catalysts. 
oe os 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Preparation of Hydrogen by the Partial Liquefaction of 
Water-gas. GrorGes CLAUDE (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 653~ 
655).—Previous experiments for the preparation from water-gas 
of hydrogen for use in the synthesis of ammonia had to be aban. 
doned in 1908 owing to difficulties (cf. ibid., 1921, 172, 974) that 
have now been overcome by certain simple devices. The water-gas 
from which a portion of the carbon monoxide has been removed 
by preliminary cooling is allowed to expand whilst doing external 
work and lubrication difficulties due to the low temperatures are 
overcome by the addition of 5% of nitrogen. In this way, it is 
easily possible, working on a large scale, to obtain a steady supply 
of hydrogen containing only 1-5°% of carbon monoxide. [Cf. J. Soe. 
Chem. Ind., 1921, 810.] W. G. 


Negative Hydrogen Ions. A.Lrons KLEMENC (Zeitsch. Elek- 
trochem., 1921, 27, 470—474).—A theoretical paper in which the 
difference of energy between the hydrogen atom (H) and that of 
the negative hydrogen ion (H’) is deduced on the basis of Bohr’s 
‘atomic model and the assumption that both electrons are in the 
same orbit. The relationship H’=H-+e+1/n?.39-4 Cal. is obtained, 
from which it follows that the process is endothermic in respect of 
the electron affinity of the halogen atoms. The theoretical value 
is then calculated, by making use of the thermochemical data of 
lithium hydride, the specific heats and energy of dissociation of 
molecular hydrogen, the energy of ionisation of lithium, and Born’s 
lattice energy. The quantity H’=H-+e+13-+2°8 Cal. is obtained, 
but for perfect agreement the value n=2 must be introduced into 
the above equation. In view of this, it is stated (with reserve) 
that both electrons of the hydrogen atoms in lithium hydride must 
occupy the second Bohr orbit. It is possible that the negative 
hydrogen ion is formed during the determination of the heat of 
dissociation of hydrogen by Langmuir’s method, but the velocity 
of the reaction appears to be too small for the energy change, 
39-4 Cal. Several equilibrium constants connecting H,, H, H’, 


and H’ are deduced on the basis of the Nernst equation. 
J. F. S. 


Magnetochemical Examination of Constitutions in Mineral 
Chemistry. I. The Sulphur Acids. Paut Pascat (Compt. 
rend., 1921, 173, 712—714).—The author has determined the 
molecular magnetic susceptibilities of the inorganic oxygenated 
sulphur compounds, the hydroxylaminesulphonates, the amido- 
sulphonates, and the organic sulphinic and sulphonic acids, the 
sulphoxides and sulphones, and from his results has calculated the 
susceptibilities of the various radicles such as SO,, SO, ete. The 
results furnish further proof of the constitution of sulphuric and 
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thiosulphuric acids, of the various thionic acids, and indicate that 
the sulphurous and sulphinic acids must contain the group SO%. 
- W. G. 


Stability of Persulphates. K. Exiss and P. Newer (Chem. 
Zeit., 1921, 45, 1113—1114).—-Sodium, potassium, and ammonium 
persulphates can be preserved almost unchanged for years if kept 
dry and protected from sunlight. At ordinary temperatures, 
aqueous solutions show appreciable decomposition after some 
days, and with increasing temperature the rate of decomposition 
rapidly increases and is further accelerated by sunlight. At 100°, 
decomposition is practically complete in one hour, although the 
actual velocity varies to a considerable extent with the concen- 
tration of the solution, and with the nature of the kation, the 
sodium salt being somewhat more stable than the potassium and 
ammonium salts. The addition of sodium sulphate distinctly 
diminishes the velocity of decomposition, whilst the presence of 
5% of sulphuric acid accelerates decomposition five to ten times. 
As an oxidising agent, sodium persulphate is the most useful salt, 
and it is often advantageous to diminish the velocity of the reaction, 
and so prevent loss of available oxygen evolved as gas, by adding 


about 20°% of sodium sulphate (anhydrous) to the solution. 
G. F. M. 


Effect of Freezing on Colloidal Selenium. A. GUTBIER and 
F. Fiury [with Fr. Hetnricn] (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 161— 
172)—A number of experiments on the influence of freezing on 
selenium sols are described. In the case of sols produced by the 
action of sulphur dioxide on solutions of selenious acid at 60°, it 
is shown that the destruction produced by freezing is greater the 
more completely the solutions have been purified by dialysis. 
The assertion of Lottermoser, that the factor which influences the 
precipitation of the colloid is not the amount of the reduction of 
temperature, but the complete solidification of the solution to an 
ice-like mass, could not be confirmed (A., 1909, ii, 27), for in the 
present experiments the solutions were completely frozen, but on 
melting the greater part of the colloid went back into solution. 
Sols produced as above, but at ordinary temperatures after freezing, 
yield on melting the typical selenium sols if they have not been 
kept frozen too long. If the freezing is repeated many times, or 
if the sol is kept in the frozen condition too long, the colour by 
transmitted light becomes less intense and the stability of the 
sol becomes much less, particularly toward an increase in tempera- 
ture. It is also shown that the nature of the reducing agent 
employed in the preparation of the sols and the temperature of 
preparation have a great influence on the stability toward freezing. 
Sols prepared by reduction with hydrazine at 60° and dialysed 
are much more sensitive to freezing than similar sols prepared by 
reduction with sulphur dioxide at ordinary temperatures. The 
hydrazine sols coagulated irreversibly on cooling even before solidi- 
fication occurred and a red deposit was formed on the bottom 
and top of the frozen mass. In the case of the sulphur dioxide 
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sols, it is shown that the concentration of the undialysed sol has 
a marked influence on the stability towards a reduction of tem. 
perature. The more concentrated sols are more readily destroyed 
by freezing than the more dilute solutions, and even in these cases 
it is found that on keeping the sol in the frozen state for some 
time an inhomogeneity is produced, and a red ring of precipitated 
selenium is formed at the top and bottom of the frozen mass. 
J. F.S. 


Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Gaseous Ammonia, 
Phosphine, and Arsine. A. O. Ranxryz and C. J. Surru (Phil. 
Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 601—614).—The viscosity of ammonia, phos. 
phine, and arsine has been determined by the method previously 
described (A., 1910, ii, 829) at various temperatures; similarly, 
measurements have been made with air for comparative purposes, 
The following values of the viscosity in C.G.S. units x10 and 
Sutherland’s constant, C, are recorded: air, 7)=1-724, ,;=1-799, 
Mo9=2'191 and C=117; ammonia, y)=(0-943),  7499=1-303, 
C=(370); phosphine, yp=1-070, 4,,=1-129, 4 99= 1-450, C=29; 
arsine, y= 1-470, 4,;=1-552, n499=1-997, C=300. The bracketed 
values are calculated from the mean of earlier observations of 
several investigators. By means of Chapman’s formula, the area 
presented by the molecules for mutual collision has been calculated; 
this is A470" where o is the radius of the molecule when treated 
as an attracting elastic sphere. The collision areas in cm.?x 10™ 
are found to be: ammonia, 0-640, phosphine, 0-911, and arsine, 
0-985. ‘The values previously given for the gases neon, argon, 
krypton, and xenon (loc. cit.) have been corrected for an error 
which was associated with the earlier work, and the following 
corrected values are given: neon, C=69, A=zra0=0-417, c=2:30; 
argon, C=162, A=0-648, o=2-87; krypton, C=212, A=0-75i, 
o=3-10, and xenon, C=283, 4=0-915, and o=3-41. J.F.S. 


The Electronic Synthesis of Chemical Compounds. I 
Formation of Ammonia. Econ HiepeMAnn (Chem. Zeit., 
1921, 45, 1073).—By passing a mixture of pure hydrogen and nitro- 
gen through an electron tube, maintaining a tension a few volts 
above the ionisation tension of both gases, a relatively high yield 
of ammonia was obtained. A parallel is drawn between photo- 
chemistry and electron chemistry, in which light and electrons 
are the respective activating agents. ; E. H. R. 


Reaction of Nitrous Acid with Hydrazine and with Azoimide. 
E. Onivert-MANDALA (Gazzetta, 1921, 54, ii, 201—207; cf. this 
vol., ii, 346)—The method given for the estimation of nitrous 
acid by Dey and Sen-Gupta (A., 1911, ii, 822; 1912, ii, 296), who 
find that a nitrite loses two-thirds of its nitrogen in the elementary 
state when treated with hydrazine sulphate, is not exact, since 
the decomposition of hydrazine nitrite in this way is accompanied 
by secondary reactions varying markedly with variation in the 
experimental conditions. Highly discordant results have, indeed, 
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been obtained by different authors who have investigated the 
decomposition of hydrazine nitrite (Girard and Saporta, A., 1904, 
ii, 678; Francke, A., 1906, ii, 82; Angeli, A., 1894, ii, 93; Curtius, 
A., 1893, ii, 372; Dennstedt and Gohlich, A., 1898, ii, 425; Sommer, 
A., 1913, ii, 952; Sommer and Pincas, A., 1916, ii, 316), and many 
different interpretations of the reaction have been advanced. 

The author’s experiments on the interaction of equivalent 


8. solutions of potassium nitrite and hydrazine sulphate in an atmo- 

: sphere of carbon dioxide give the same result at the ordinary 
Phat temperature as at the boiling point of the solution, the mixed 
h ". 9 gases evolved consisting of about 10-2—11-7% by vol. of nitrogen 
"08- B and 88-3—89-8% of nitrous oxide; this result is not in agreement 
usly § with Girard and Saporta’s equation (loc. cit.). When the pro- 
arly, portion of nitrous acid taken is increased, the percentage of nitrogen 
S68. BH present in the gases evolved at the boiling point of the liquid in- 
and Bf creases and, when N,H, : HNO,=2: 3, 1: 2, and 2:5, amounts to 
a 41-8, 48-6, and 49-1 respectively. As regards the decomposition 
on in presence of sulphuric acid, a solution containing 0-334, 0-334, 
““) Band 0-334 gram-mol. per litre of hydrazine, nitrous acid, and 
se sulphuric acid yields a mixture of 80% by volume of nitrous 
dhe oxide and 20% of nitrogen, whilst with 0-334, 0-668, and 0-334 
~ gram-mol., the percentages of the two gases are 68-1 and 30-9 
ted respectively. These results show that the reaction between 


hydrazine and a nitrite cannot be used for estimating the latter, 
the nature of the gases liberated as well as their proportions varying 
with the conditions. 

The author has also studied the action of hydrazine hydrate on 
free nitrous acid under diverse conditions, but in no case was it 
found possible to detect the formation of hyponitrous acid. 

To the two principal reactions given by Sommer and Pincas 
(loc. cit.), it seems probable that there should be added that ex- 
pressed by the equation N,H,+2HNO,=N,+N,0+3H,0. 

Ke Mee Es 


Oxidation and Luminescence of Phosphorus. III. Cata- 
lytic Action of Vapours. Harry B. WEISER and ALLEN 
Garrison (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 473—490; cf. this vol., 
ii, 248, 637)—The vapours of a number of organic compounds 
influence the rate of oxidation of phosphorus. Most of the vapours 
examined retard the oxidation, but nitrobenzene and dipheny]- 
amine accelerate it. Phosphorous oxide is an intermediate product 
in the oxidation of phosphorus to phosphoric oxide. The rapid 
oxidation of phosphorus to phosphorous oxide occurs at 27° in 
pure oxygen under | atm. pressure, whilst that of phosphorous 
oxide to phosphoric oxide under the same conditions occurs at 
65°. As a rule, the heat of reaction of the first step raises the 
temperature in the reaction zone to the point where the lower 
oxide oxidises with sufficient velocity to emit light. In a stream 


od Hof oxygen at temperatures below 27°, the small amount of phos- 
: phorus which vaporises is oxidised to phosphorous oxide, and this 


is slowly converted into phosphoric oxide without the emission of 
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light. In a stream of gas or vapour containing oxygen, the chief 
oxidation product is phosphorous oxide if the temperature is lov, 
if the concentration of oxygen in the reaction zone is low, or if 
the vapours condense on the surface of the phosphorous oxide 
particles. The ions formed during the oxidation of phosphorus 
consist of oxide particles about charged nuclei and vapours are 
adsorbed or condensed both on the charged and uncharged particles, 
Condensed vapours decrease the conductivity of “‘ phosphorised ” 
air by weighting down the charged particles. If the adsorbed 
vapours react with phosphorous oxide they increase the velocity 
of oxidation of phosphorus both by removing oxide particles from 
the zone of reaction and by raising the temperature. Nitrobenzene 
and diphenylamine act in this way. If the adsorbed vapours are 
inert they prevent further oxidation of phosphorous oxide and also 
form a cloud near the surface of the phosphorus which retards the 
action. If two vapours are adsorbed to the same extent, the 
heavier one will form the denser cloud and will have the greater 
inhibiting action. It is concluded that vapours (with the exception 
of a trace of water vapour) which influence the rate of oxidation 
of phosphorus are not catalysts in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The vapours are merely condensed on the charged or uncharged 
products, and act as described above. The cloud surrounding 
the phosphorus approaches nearer the surface as the oxidation 
becomes less energetic, and may form a protecting film which 


reduces vaporisation and oxidation of the phosphorus to a minimum. 
J. F.S. 


Fusion of Carbon. Evcen Ryscukewitscu (Zeitsch. Elek- 
trochem., 1921, 27, 445—452; cf. this vol., ii, 258, 586).—A de- 
scription of further experiments on the Seahon of carbon. It is 
shown that carbon can be melted under ordinary pressure by an 
electric current. The carbon always melts at the point where 
the current and consequently the temperature is the highest. 
Under suitable conditions, high current efficiency, and good heat 
insulation, carbon may be melted by comparatively small currents. 
The solidified drops of carbon and the two points from which the 
drop has fallen consist of pure graphite. The sublimation point 
of carbon at ordinary pressures lies very near to the melting point, 
and in consequence the failures to melt carbon described in the 
literature are to be attributed to the superposition of the sub- 
limation over the melting. In saturated carbon vapour, unusually 
large and well-formed graphite crystals are produced, which grow 
in the planes of stronger affinity. The completely closed furnaces 
used in the melting of carbon have made a determination of the 
melting point impossible up to the present. J. FS. 


Viscosities and Molecular Dimensions of Methane, Hydro- 
gen Sulphide, and Cyanogen. A. O. RANKINE 7. C. J. Siri 
(Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 615—620; cf. this vol., ii, 694).—The 
viscosities of methane, hydrogen sulphide, and amin have 
been measured at 17° and 100°, and from the results the values 
of the Sutherland constant (C) and the collision area in em?» 10™ 
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(A) have been calculated. The following values are recorded : 
methane, 795=1-035, n1,=1-094, 1499=1-363, C=198, and A=-0772; 
hydrogen sulphide, yy=1-175, 917=1-251, 499=1-610, C=331, and 
A=0-773; cyanogen, y9=0-935, 7,7=0-995, ny99=1-281, C=330, 
and A=1-21. The viscosity values are given in C.GS. ee 3 Ps i 


Helium-bearing Natural Gas. G. SHERBURNE ROGERS 
(U.S. Geol. Survey, Prof. Paper, 1921, No. 121, 113 pp.).—A résumé 
of the chemistry of helium and the radioactive elements, and a de- 
tailed account of the distribution, chemical composition, and chief 
sources of helium-bearing natural gas. Helium constitutes from 
0-5 to 2% of certain nitrogen-rich natural gases occurring in Kansas, 
whilst natural gas occurring in Europe contains a maximum of 
only 0:38% helium. [See J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, a “ 

J.S. G. T. 


Some Properties of Fused Sodium Hydroxide. Txomas 
WALLACE and ALEXANDER FLEcK (T., 1921, 119, 1839—1860). 


Conversion of Ammonium Sulphide and of Thiosulphates 
into Sulphates. W. Giuvup (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2425—2426).— 
At 100°, ammonium sulphide in aqueous solution may be readily 
and completely converted into ammonium sulphate by air under 
a pressure of 10 atmospheres. Under similar conditions, sodium 
thiosulphate undergoes total transformation into sulphate, pro- 
vided that sufficient alkali is present to unite with the sulphuric 


acid formed from the sulphur; if such excess of alkali is lacking, 
part of the sulphur separates in the elementary condition. A 
lower pressure than that mentioned above may be used, but in 
such case either the temperature must be raised or the duration 
of the action increased. T. H. P. 


The Melting and Boiling Points of Ammonium Sulphate. 
Ernst JANECKE (Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 542—543; cf. 
A., 1920, ii, 757).—The equilibrium between ammonia, ammonium 
sulphate, ammonium hydrogen sulphate, sulphuric acid, and water 
has been further investigated and the results are shown graphically. 
Ammonium sulphate when heated evolves more ammonia than 
water, so that a certain amount of ammonium hydrogen sulphate 
(m. p. 147°) is first formed, and later this loses water, giving the 
pyrosulphate. The equilibrium diagram is also augmented by the 
inclusion of an acid sulphate, NH,°H,(SO,), (m. p. 48°), and an 
ammonia compound (NH,),SO,,2NH,. There are eutectics between 
sulphuric acid and the acid sulphate (m. p. —20°), between the 
acid sulphate and the hydrogen sulphate (m. p. 39°), and between 
the latter and the pyrosulphate (m. p. 138°). A. R. P. 


The Graphitic Nature of the Carbon of Nitro-lime. Naoto 
KameyaMa (J. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1921, 24, 1131—1142).—It is 
found that the carbon which separates when nitro-lime is treated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid and 55°%, hydrofluoric acid is 
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entirely graphitic. This was proved by the specific gravity (2-246), 
the heat of combustion (7,857 cal. per gram), the diffraction rings 
formed by X-rays, the electrical conductivity and by oxidation to 
graphitic acid, satisfactory coincidence being obtained in parallel 
experiments with Acheson graphite. K. K. 


The Octahydrate of Magnesium Sulphate. Sumé Takrcam 
(J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 441—453; cf. this vol., ii, 30)— 
The equilibrium systems of magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, 
and water at 25° and 30° were studied, and the existence of the 
octahydrate of magnesium sulphate was proved. (From these results 
it is deduced that in the equilibria of the reciprocal salt pairs, 
sodium chloride and magnesium sulphate and sodium sulphate 
and magnesium chloride at 25° there are ten solid phases, not 
nine as previously stated (loc. cit.), the phase MgSO,,8H,0 having 
to be added although its numerical values are still lacking.) The 
solid phase (der Bodenkérper) of the system at 25° is always the 
octahydrate. At 30°, also when the solution contains less than 
32% of sodium sulphate, the solid phase is the octahydrate, which, 
however, is replaced by the heptahydrate when the concentration 
of the sodium sulphate exceeds 32%. When the solution contains 
about 7—9% of sodium sulphate, the solid phase below 45-5° is 
the octahydrate, whilst between 46-1° and 77-2° it is the hepta- 
hydrate. From the transition point in the presence of sodium 
sulphate, the following points are deduced for the case of magnesium 
sulphate alone : 


above 77°2 


Octahydrate Ss heptahydrate a hexahydrate. K. K. 


The Atomic Volume of Isotopes. FREpERick Soppy 
(Nature, 1921, 107, 41—42).—-Values obtained for the density and 
atomic weight of ordinary lead, lead from thorite, and lead from 
uranium minerals have been compared. It is concluded that the 
atomic volumes cannot differ by so much as three parts in ten 
thousand and the atomic diameters by so much as one part in ten 
thousand. A. A. E. 


The Purification of Mercury. C. Harriss [and Frirz Evers} 
(Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 541—542).—-In order to test the 
value of the method described previously (this vol., ii, 552) for the | 
purification of mercury, comparative tests on a 1% lead amalgam 
were carried out. One portion was allowed to fall twice through 
a long column of nitric acid (d 1-175); the resulting product 
contained no trace of lead, but the loss of mercury was 3-7%. 
A second portion was heated for ten hours at 150—160° while 
passing a current of air through it; the resultant metal was left 
for several hours in contact with strong hydrochloric acid, and, 
after thorough washing with water, was found to be free from 
lead. The loss of mercury in the latter case was only 2%. An 
amalgam containing 1%, of tin after three passages through nitric 
acid lost 9-2% of its mercury content and the remaining metal 
still contained traces of tin. Treated by the hot air method, it 
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lost only 1-4°% of mercury in fifteen hours, but the residual metal 
contained some tin. A second test showed that if the air used 
is first passed through fuming hydrochloric acid all the tin is 
removed in twelve hours. A. R. P. 


Critical Constants of Mercury. SopuHus WEBER (Onnes 
Comm. Leiden Suppl., 1920, 21—31; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, 
iii, 769—770).—Observation on the critical temperature of mercury 
showed that it is higher than formerly supposed and probably 
exceeds 1700° Abs. From a consideration of the data of Bender 
on the densities of liquid and vaporous mercury, the author shows 
that the critical temperature must be about 1450+273° Abs. 
On this assumption, the critical density, d,, is 5-0 and the critical 
pressure, p,, about 1042 atmospheres, which values are in good 

ment with those obtained by extrapolation by Knudsen’s 

formula. Plotting d/d,against T/T,, and log p,/p against (T,/T—1), 
mercury is shown to fall into line with other monatomic on 
G. W. R. 


Double Nitrate of Aluminium and Potassium. N. M. 
LaPorte (U.S. Pat. 1377081).—A double nitrate of aluminium 
and potassium of the formula Al(NO,)3,3KNO,,10H,O is prepared 
by crystallisation from a solution of potassium nitrate and aluminium 
nitrate in nitric acid. The proportions of the potassium nitrate 
and aluminium nitrate may be somewhat varied. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Graphitisation in Iron-Carbon Alloys. Kéraré Honpa 
and TakEstRO Murakami (Sci. Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ., 1921, 
10, 273—-303).—Graphitisation occurs in iron-carbon alloys as a 
decomposition of cementite and not as a separation of graphite in 
the molten state. The decomposition is effected catalytically by 
carbon monoxide or dioxide according to the equations 2CO= 
00,+C and CO,+Fe,C=2CO+3Fe. The process continues until 
the concentration of the gas in the alloy is reduced below a certain 
amount or until the temperature falls below the graphitising range. 
Any treatment of the alloy tending to eliminate carbon dioxide or 
monoxide present, such as heating above 1400°, will also prevent 
graphitisation. The formation of flaky graphite is explained by 
7 the aggregation of graphite particles as they separate from cementite 
by reason of interfacial tension. A phase diagram of the system 


iron—carbon is given embodying the authors’ theories. 
G. W. R. 


The Preparation of Nickel Carbonyl. E. Tassmy, H. 
Pénau, and E. Rovx (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 862—864).— 
In the preparation of nickel carbonyl by passing carbon monoxide 
over reduced nickel the optimum temperature is 45° at a pressure 
of 3 cm. Within reasonable limits, the yield of carbonyl from 
carbon monoxide was independent of the rate of flow of the gas, 
provided that the velocity was not so great as to prevent con- 
densation by suitable cooling. The coefficient of utilisation was 

84° for the metal and 37% for the gas. 
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Physico-chemical Analysis of Zirconium Oxychlorides and 
Zirconium Oxide Sols. Mona Apotr and Wo.treane Paci 
(Kolloid Zeitsch., 1921, 29, 173—184; cf. A., 1917, ii, 563).—The 
complex ionisation of zirconium oxychloride has been examined 
from experimental data on the hydrogen- and chlorine-ion con. 
centrations, the total zirconium and chlorine concentrations of the 
solution, the electrical conductivity at 25°, the depression of the 
freezing point, and the electric migration. The solutions used were 
made in cold water and kept for ten days before use. The ionisation 
occurs according to the scheme (i) ZrAn,+4H,O = Zr(OH),+ 
4HAn, (ii) 2ZrAn, = ZrAn,,ZrAn,”+2An’, (iii) 2ZrAn, @ ZrAn,"” 
+ZrAn,**(An—an univalent anion). The results show that the 
ratio between the zirconium hydroxide formed and the un. 
hydrolysed oxychloride is simple and can be expressed in different 
concentrations by the figures 1:1, 3:4, 2:3, and 1:2. A com. 
parison of the hydrolysis with a normal hydrolysis shows that an 
astonishingly large amount of zirconium hydroxide is formed and 
a very high degree of hydrolysis is attained. The hydrolysis is 
not only abnormal in respect of its high value, but also in its 
connexion with the concentration of the hydrochloric acid. It does 
not increase with successive dilution, but fluctuates irregularly. 
It fluctuates between 35% and 49% for a dilution of 500 times. 
This behaviour is attributed to the formation of complexes, of the 
type xZr(OH),,yZrOCl,, which react with the hydrochloric acid 
and form highly complex acids of the types Zr(OH),Cl,H, and 
Zr(OH),Cl,H,. Curves representing the change in concentration 
of the hydrogen and chlorine ions respectively present an unique 
phenomenon, inasmuch as they intersect three times with changing 
concentration. The points of intersection lie approximately at 
N/100, N/8, and 3N/8. Transport measurements show that the 
nature of the ion containing zirconium changes in the regions 
between the intersections of the curves. Tables of the complexes 
present and the ions to which they give rise are included in the 
paper. Zirconium oxide sols, produced by the dialysis of solutions 
of the oxychloride, have been examined. The sols are coagulated 
by electrolytes only in concentrated solutions (N/4 and above). 
Two of the sols have been investigated and shown to have the 
composition (a):5Zr(OH),,ZrOCl,, and (b), an, ‘ 

J. F. S. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Crystal Structure of Alabandite (MnS). Ratpu W. 6G. 
Wyckorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1921, [v], 2, 239—249).—The various 
possible space-groups suggested by the measurements of the X-ray 
reflections from a cube-face and also from the powdered mineral 
are discussed. The arrangement of the atoms (with either four 
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or thirty-two chemical molecules to the unit cell) is either that of 
the “ rock-salt type”’ or a grouping (tetrahedral or tetartohedral) 
very close to this. L. J. 8S. 


Dolomite from Binn, Switzerland. Pavut Ko.Lier (Jahrb. 
Min., 1918, Beil.-Bd. 42, 457—498).—A detailed crystallographic 
description is given of the colourless water-clear crystals from the 
saccharoidal dolomite-rock. Crystals of another type from the 
same occurrence are transparent with a pale yellowish tinge; these 
have refractive indices w= 1-6799, «-=1-5013 (Na), and gave analyses 
[and II by P. Poors. 

CaCO,. MgCO,. FeCO,. Sp. gr. 
53°38 46°45 0-13 2-882 
53°19 46°52 0-09 — 
52°35 46°02 1:79 2°887 
Both these analyses show a slight excess of magnesia over that 
required by normal dolomite, I corresponding to 32CaCO,,33MgC0, 
and II to 26CaCO,,27MgCO,. Corresponding with the low per- 
centage of iron, the refractive indices are lower than any previously 
determined for dolomite. Analysis IIT is of dolomite from Scaleglia, 
Disentis, corresponding with FeCO,,36CaCO,,37MgCO,. Etching 
experiments were made on cleavage flakes with sulphuric, nitric, 
hydrochloric, acetic, and formic acids, each of which produces 
different forms of etch-figures. Different forms of etch-figures 
are also produced by the same acid when of different concentrations. 
The material of analyses I and II yielded the same type of etch- 
figures, but the more ferruginous dolomite is rather more readily 
attacked. L. J.S. 

Lazulite from Graves Mountain, Georgia. Tuomas L. 
Watson (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1921, 11, 386—391).—Analysis, 
by J. W. Watson, of material from this well-known locality for 
lazulite gave : 


P.O;,. Al,O,. FeO. MgO. CaO. H,O. SiO,. Total. Sp. gr. 
38:25 33°92 3°99 9°08 3°12 5°83 6:05 100°24 2°958 


Deducting silica as quartz, this gives the usual formula 
(Fe,Mg,Ca)O,Al,0,,P,0;,H,O. The calcium is, however, higher 
than previously recorded for the mineral, and this variety is there- 
fore distinguished as calcium lazulite. Other occurrences of 
lazulite in the United States are noted. L. J. S. 


Cornetite from Bwana Mkubwa, Northern Rhodesia. 
A. Hutcutnson and A. M. Macerecor (Min. Mag., 1921, 19, 
225—232).—The mineral occurs as a thin, crystalline crust of a 
fine peacock-blue colour on sandstone and shale. The minute 
crystals are orthorhombic with the forms m(110), d(102), v(221); 
a:b: c=0-9855 : 1:0-7591. Optic axial plane (001), acute negative 
bisectrix perpendicular to (100). d 4-10, H4—5. Analysis gave: 


CuO. Fe,O3. P,O,. H,0.* Insol. Total. 
67°28 0°53 18°83 8°24 4:03 98°91 


* Loss at 190°, 0°18; loss on ignition 8°77%. 
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This gives the formula 2Cu,(PO,).,7Cu(OH), or perhaps 
Cu,(PO,).,3Cu(OH),. The mineral agrees in its crystallographic 
and optical characters with cornetite from Katanga (A., 1920, ii, 


441) and differs only in not containing cobalt replacing copper. 
J.S. 


Jurupaite, a New Mineral. Arruur 8. EaKkLe (Amer. Min., 
1921, 6, 107—109).—This is another of the several hydrated calcium 
silicates described from the metamorphic limestone at Crestmore, 
California (A., 1919, ii, 113). It resembles pectolite in appearance, 
and occurs in the blue calcite as compact spheres of soft, silky, 
radiating fibres. The oblique optical extinction suggests mono. 
clinic symmetry. The mineral fuses readily to a clear white glass, 
and is easily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid without gelatinisa- 
tion. It gives no colour with phenolphthalein. ‘The mean of two 
analyses is : 

SiO,. CaO. MgO. H,0. Total. Sp. gr. 
48°87 38°66 4°19 7°89 99°61 2°75 
This gives the ratios 2(Ca,Mg)O,2Si0,,H,O. The loss of water at 
120° is less than 1% and all is not expelled over the bunsen flame. 
The formula is therefore written H,(Ca,Mg),Si,0,, being like crest- 
moreite and riversideite a derivative of orthosilicic acid. Plazolite 
(A., 1921, ii, 270) from this locality shows several points of similarity 

to calcium-garnet. L. J. 8. 

The Cerium Minerals of Bastnas, Sweden. Per GrEWER 

(Sveriges Geol. Undersékning, 1921, Arbok, 14 (for 1920), No. 6, 
1—24).—Cerite, the mineral in which cerium was discovered, is 
known only from this locality. A detailed description is given 
of the mode of occurrence of the cerium ore. Examined in thin 
sections under the microscope, it is seen to consist of a fine grained 
aggregate of the cerium minerals cerite, bastnasite, térnebohmite, 
orthite, fluocerite, and lanthanite, the optical characters of each 
of which are given. A new estimation of water in the orthite 
(d 4:20) gave 1-52. Introducing this value in Cleve’s analysis 
(1863) the ratios HO: RO: R,O,: SiO, become | : 4-29 : 2-61 : 5-93, 
which is a closer approach to the epidote formula. The new mineral 
térnebohmiie was detected in the micro-sections as pale green grains 
(d 4-94) differing in optical characters from the associated cerite. 
Analysis by R. MauzeE.ius gave (also chalcopyrite 0-96, molybdenite 
not det., insoluble 0-95) : 
SiO,. Ce,0;. (La,Di),0;. Al,O,. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. F. Ign. Total 
22°05 27°52 34°85 8°55 191 0°05 0°49 0:23 0°29 1:70 99°55 
Calculating RO as R,O,, these results give a formula, R.(ROH)(SiO,),, 
analogous to those of andalusite and topaz. The mineral is, how- 
ever, more closely allied to cerite, from which it differs chemically 
in containing more aluminium and less calcium. L. J.S. 


Monticellite Crystals from a Steel-works Mixer Slag. 


A. F. Hatimonp, with analysis by J. H. Wuiretey (Min. May., 
1921, 19, 193—195).—The pale-brown, transparent crystals are 
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orthorhombic with the forms 6(010), m(110), and &(021); a:6:c=— 
0-4382 : 1:0-5779. The optic axial plane is parallel to (001) and 
the acute negative bisectrix perpendicular to (010); « 1-663, 
8 1-674, y 1-680; 2V 744°, d 3-20. Analysis shows the presence of 
16-5 mol.% of true olivine in solid solution with the monticellite 
Ca(Mg,Fe,Mn)SiO,, which is in accord with the variation in the 
physical characters from those of pure monticellite. 

SiO, TiO, Al,O;. Fe,0,. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. P,O,. CaS. Total. 
34°80 0°24 0°27 trace 4:11 13°39 17°65 28°45 0°905 0°055 99°87 

L. J.S. 


Chemical Constitution of Zeolites. G. TscHeRMAK (Siéz- 
ungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1917, 126, 541—606, 1918, 127, 177— 
289; from Jahrb. Min., 1921, ii, Ref. 150—153).—Twenty-one 
new analyses are given of various zeolites. In all cases the ratio 
Al: Ca(Sr,Ba)+Na,(K,) is 2:1. Omitting oxygen, all zeolites 
may be represented by the formule Si,Al,CaH,, and Si,Al,Na,H,,, 
where 2 and z range from 2 to 10, and y and v from 2 to 9. Or 
again, neglecting hydrogen, they all contain a group Si,Al,CaO, 
or Si,Al,Na,O,. This group is regarded as a nucleus (“ Kern ’’) 
and represented as Ke or Kn respectively (also Kb and Ks for the 
corresponding barium and strontium nuclei). The various zeolites 
are regarded as compounds of one or other of these nuclei with a 
silicic acid, combined water, and water of crystallisation. The 
silicic acid and water of hydration are supposed to form a network 
enclosing the nuclei. Such a structure is regarded as offering an 
explanation of the variation of the optical characters of the zeolites 
with loss or gain of water, the various adsorption phenomena, and 
the ease with which the bases may be replaced. The following is 
a summary of the different groups : ’ 

A. Orthosilicates in combination with SiH, and H,O: Natrolite, 
SiH, Kn=Si,Al,Na,H,0,,. Scolecite, SiH,KcOH,=Si,Al,CaH,0,,. 
Mesolite, a double salt of these two in the ratio 1:2. Edingtonite, 
SiH, KOOH,,aq=Si,Al,BaH,0,,. Gismondine, H,OKcO,H,,aq= 
Si,Al,CaH,O,5, also with SiH, in place of H,O. Laumontite, 
SiH, KcSiH,—Si,Al,CaH,O,,. ‘Thomsonite, a double salt of the 
compounds H,OKnOH,,aq and H,OKcOH, in the ratio 1:3; also 
in the latter SiH, in place of H,O. 

B. Disilicates combined with polysilicic acids and H,O: Analcite, 
Si,H,Kn = Si,Al,Na.H,Oj9, also with Si,H,, Si,H,, or H,O in place 
of Si,H,. Faujasite, Si,H,KcO,H,,4aq, also with Si,H,. Chabazite, 
Si,H,KcO,H,,2aq=Si,Al,CaH,.0,¢, also with Si,Hg, Si,H,, or SiH,. 
Gmelinite with Kn in place of Kc. Levynite like chabazite with - 
Si,H, and SiH,. Stilbite, SipH,KcOH,,2aq=Si,Al,CaH,,0,,, also 
with SigH,>, SigH,, or Si,H,. Harmotome with Kb instead of Ke. 
Phillipsite like stilbite but with Si,H,, Si,H,, SiH,, SiH,. Heuland- 
ite, Si,H,KcO,H,,aq=Si,Al,CaH,,0,,, also with SigH,, Si,H,, or 
Si,H,. Brewsterite with Ks in place of Ke. Mordenite like 
heulandite with Si,H,. L. J. S. 

Ferroanthophyllite from Idaho. Ear. V. SHannon (Proc 
U.S. Nat. Museum, 1921, 59, 397—401).—A greyish-green, asbesti- 
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form mineral intergrown with galena occurs in the Tamarack-Custer 
mine near Gem in the Coeur d’Alene district. It is orthorhombic 
with optically positive elongation, «1-668, y=1-685; d 3-24. It 
is insoluble in acids, and fuses to a black, magnetic glass. Analysis 
gave: 

SiO,. Al,O,. Fe,O;. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. H,O(<110°). H,O( > 110°). ‘Total. 
49°30 1:30 2°15 30°50 3°48 10°73 0°66 0°18 2°13 100°43 


Deducting ferric oxide and alumina as gedrite (RO,R,O,,Si0,), 
this gives the metasilicate formula (Fe,Ca,H,,Mn)O,SiO,, but only 9 
when the water, which is expelled at a high temperature, is taken 
into account. Being the iron end-member of the anthophyllite 
series the name ferroanthophyllite is applied [cf. iron-anthophyllite, 
A., 1919, ii, 165]; similarly, the magnesium end-member of this 
series may be called magnesioanthophyllite. L. J.S8. 


A New Type of Mineral Water: Nitrated Waters. 
CHARLES LEPIERRE (Compt. rend., 1921,173, 783—-786).—A mineral 
water found at Ericeira in Portugal, obtained from a well 15 metres 
deep and 50 metres from the sea, contained 0-686 gram of nitrates, 
expressed as sodium and calcium nitrates, per litre, equivalent 
to 18-8% of the total mineral salts. Their origins are considered to 
be due to biochemical and hydrological phenomena. W.G. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Technical Gas Analysis. G. ANDOYER (Ann. 
Chim. anal., 1921, 3, 293—294).—The apparatus consists of a 
measuring burette provided with a water-jacket; the bottom of 
the burette is connected with a levelling reservoir, whilst the top 
is fitted with a three-way tap. The absorption pipettes are con- 
nected, in turn, with the stem of the tap and thence with the 
burette; the other branch of the three-way tap carries a small 
funnel by which water may be introduced for washing out reagents. | 


P.S. 


Atmospheric Corrections for the Harcourt Standard | 
Pentane Lamp. E. B. Rosa, E. C. Cr1rrEnDEn, and A. H. Taytor 
(J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1921, 5, [v], 444—452).—A review of results 
obtained for the factor correcting the candle-power of the Harcourt 
10-candle pentane lamp for variations of humidity of the atmo- 
sphere. The mean correcting factor determined at the National 
Physical Laboratory is 0-645, whilst the result obtained at the 
Bureau of Standards is 0-567, the factor in each case representing 
the percentage decrease in candle-power due to an increase of 
1 litre of water vapour per cub. metre of air. The discrepancy in 
the two values is traced to a difference of atmospheric temperature 
in the two cases, and it is shown that the experimental values are | 
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Juster @ brought into agreement by using two factors, namely, a factor 


ombic § 052% decrease in candle-power per litre of water vapour per cub. 
1. It @ metre of air (in the absence of any temperature difference) and a 
alysis § factor 0-08%, decrease per degree rise of temperature. The factor 


052% agrees with the recently determined value found at the 
Bureau of Standards and is in agreement with results obtained 
recently by Takatsu and Tanaka in Japan. It is suggested that 
15° should be taken as the normal atmospheric temperature for 
calculation of the candle-power of the lamp. J.8.G. T. 


Device for Filling Burettes. G. Bruuns (Chem. Zeit., 
1921, 45, 1004).—The lower end of a burette, without a tap, 
is connected with a short vertical length of glass tube carrying 
aside tube; this side tube is bent downwards and provided with a 
jet and spring clip. The end of the vertical tube is connected by 
arubber tube with a piece of glass tube which reaches to the bottom 
of the reservoir containing the reagent solution. The burette is 
filled by opening a spring clip on the latter piece of rubber tube 
and applying suction to the top of the burette. W. P.S. 


Colorimetric Method of Estimating Hydrogen-ion Con- 
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lent J centration. Some Applications in the Analytical Laboratory. 
d to ¥ Norman Evers (Analyst, 1921, 46, 393—400).—The colorimetric 
G. method is described in detail; the method depends on the fact 
that with different indicators the colour change extends over a 
characteristic zone of hydrogen-ion concentration. The method 
may be used with clear or turbid liquids free from colour, for 
coloured liquids, and is useful for ascertaining the reaction of such 
substances as sodium salicylate, morphine hydrochloride, calcium 
chloride, potassium iodide, etc. W. P.S. 
in Methyl-orange as an Indicator in the Presence of Indigo 
f Carmine. Frank X. MorrkK (Amer. J. Pharm., 1921, 93, 675— 
r 679; cf. A., 1907, ii, 910).—The sensitiveness of methyl-orange, 
A  ] particularly in slightly coloured solutions, may be increased by the 
“OP 7 addition of indigo-carmine; 1 gram of methyl-orange and 2 to 4 
rr grams of indigo-carmine per litre of water is a suitable concentration 
dl for the indicator solution. W. P.S. 
nts. A Simple Method for the Preparation of Sodium Hydroxide 
. || Solution free from Carbonate. I. M. Kournorr (Pharm. 
ial | Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1413—1417).—Commercial sodium hydroxide 


is dissolved in water to form an approximately normal solution. 
To each litre 50 c.c. of milk of lime is added; after well shaking, the 
solid is allowed to settle and the caustic solution decanted off with 
the usual precautions. The solution is titrated and diluted to 
0-1N; it is quite free from carbonate, and contains only 1—2 mg. 
of calcium per litre, which has no influence in analytical determin- 
ations. S. I. L. 


Direct Estimation of Water in Mixed Sulphuric and Nitric 
Acids. E. Bert and W. von BoLrEensTERN (Zettsch. angew. 
Chem., 1921, 34, 526—528).—A calorimeter for determining the 
heat of dilution of the sample consists of a vacuum-lined vessel 
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40 mm. in diameter and 300 mm. high. It is fitted with an agitator 
consisting of two blades of sheet glass or aluminium connected 
together and worked by two rods, and with a thermometer graduated 
to 1/10 of a degree. Two hundred c.c. of distilled water are placed 
in the calorimeter, 20 c.c. of mixed acid added through a fine glass 
tube dipping below the surface of the water, and the corrected 
rise of temperature obtained as with the Mehler bomb calorimeter. 
The water content of the acid is read off from a curve prepared by 
a series of tests of different dilutions of an acid of known com. 
position. Different ratios between the two acids correspond with 
different curves. An increase of 1% in the N,O, content of the 
acid was also found to give a water figure 1% too high. 
Organic matter is without effect, and for varying dilutions of a 
mixture of constant composition determinations can be rapidly 
made to an accuracy of 0-05—0-06% H,0. 


A New Process for the Estimation of Fluorine in the Cold. 
TRAVERS (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 836—838).—The fluorine is first 
converted by suitable means into alkali fluoride. To the fluoride 
solution, generally alkaline, a known amount of silica, as potassium 
silicate, is added. Usually twice the theoretical amount of silica 
required to convert the fluorine to potassium silicofluoride is 
sufficient. The liquid is then neutralised with hydrochloric acid, 
using methyl-orange as an indicator, and an excess of acid, about 
2c.c.,is added. Solid potassium chloride is added until the solution 
contains 20% of it. The precipitate is filtered off, washed free 
from acid with 20% potassium chloride and titrated with N/5- 
potassium hydroxide as previously described in the estimation 
of silica (this vol., ii, 710). One c.c. of N/5-potassium hydroxide is 
equivalent to 0-0057 gram of fluorine. W. G. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Fluorine in Natural 
Products by Means of Hempel and Scheffler’s Gasometric 
Method. H. Srerrz (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 321—330).— 
The method described by Hempel and Scheffler (A., 1899, ii, 380) 
is suitable for the estimation of the small quantities of fluorine 
occurring in certain vegetable substances; when the ash of the 
latter contains much carbonate or chloride, a preliminary treatment 
with 10% acetic acid is recommended. W. P.S. 


Some Notes on the Estimation of Sulphur and Chlorine by 
‘the Lamp Method. S. Bowman (J. Inst. Petroleum Tech., 1921, 
7, 334—338).—In estimating sulphur in petroleum products by this 
method a certain amount of sulphur is always absorbed by the 
wick. A method of eliminating this source of error is described. 
[See further J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, Dec.] L. A. C. 


Estimation of Sulphate-, Chloride-, and Carbonate-ions in 
Soda-Lime-Glass. Masao Ixawa (J. Chem. Soc. Japan), 1921, 
42, 768—785).—The sulphate and chloride radicles are precipitated 
as barium sulphate and silver chloride respectively, from the clear 
solution, obtained by warming on a water-bath the finely-powdered 


ar 
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glass with three times its weight of pure ammonium hydrogen fluoride 
in presence of acid with constant stirring. The sulphur in the glass 
is estimated by oxidation with bromine water in the course of the 
decomposition of a sample with ammonium hydrogen fluoride, 
followed by precipitation as barium sulphate, the amount of sulphur 
being calculated from the difference between this and the estima- 
tion of the sulphate. For the determination of the carbonate, 
the sample is decomposed with 30% solution of the fluoride in a 
lad flask, and the carbon dioxide produced absorbed in soda- 
lime as in the Fresenius-Classen method. 

Finely powdered glass absorbs 0-1260°% of carbon dioxide by 
exposure to the air for eight months, but the absorption during the 
preparation of the sample for analysis is negligible. 

Pure ammonium hydrogen fluoride is prepared by passing 
silicon fluoride into water and treating the hydrofluorosilicic 
acid formed with excess of ammonia. The solution is filtered and 
concentrated in a platinum dish; ammonium hydrogen fluoride 
crystallises on cooling; it is further purified by sublimation. 
A 30% solution of ammonium hydrogen fluoride is not decomposed 
by heating at 90°, but in more concentrated solutions decomposition 
occurs, a 50°/ solution evolving hydrogen fluoride, ammonia, and 
ammonium fluoride at that temperature. K. K. 


Rapid Process for Estimating Phosphoric Acid. H.Copaux 
(Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 656—658).—The method is based on 
the fact that when phosphoric acid in the presence of another acid, 
such as sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, is shaken with ether and 
an alkali molybdate the phosphomolybdie acid formed unites 
with ether and water to give a dense yellow liquid which is not 
miscible with water. The estimation is conducted in a specially 
designed graduated tube, which is described. Into the tube is run 
10 c.c. of the phosphate solution, 10 c.c. of 20° sulphuric acid, 
and sufficient ether to give a layer of 3—4 mm., and the contents 
are mixed. To the mixture is added in five or six portions 15 c.c. 
of a solution of sodium molybdate containing 100 grams of molybdic 
anhydride per litre, the mixture being shaken after each addition. 
The tube is then spun in a centrifuge and when the separation of 
the three liquid phases is complete, the volume of the dense yellow 
liquid is read. The tube having been previously calibrated against 
a standard solution of a phosphate, the percentage of phosphoric 


} anhydride in the solution under examination can at once be deter- 


mined. If the solution contains citric acid or citrates, these 
must be removed by preliminary evaporation and ignition. 


Estimation of Phosphates in Waters. DanieL FLORENTIN 
(Ann. Chim. anal., 1921, 3, 295—296).—The colorimetric method 
described depends on the production of a blue colour when a dilute 
phosphoric acid solution is treated with ammonium molybdate 
in sulphuric acid solution and a small quantity of stannous chloride, 
Ten c.c. of the water to be tested are treated with two or three 
drops of molybdate reagent (100 c.c. of 10% ammonium molybdate 
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solution mixed with 300 c.c. of 50% sulphuric acid) and one drop 
of stannous chloride solution (0-1 gram of tin dissolved in 2 c.¢, 
of hydrochloric acid and diluted to 10 c.c.). As little as 0-01 mg. 
of P,O; per litre yields a distinct blue coloration, the intensity of 
which reaches a maximum in ten minutes. Comparison with the 
colorations given by known amounts of phosphoric acid gives the 
quantity of the latter present in the test solution. wo. 


Detection of Pyrophosphoric Acid in the Presence of 
Orthophosphoric Acid and Méetaphosphoric Acid. D. 
BaLAREFF (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 385—392).—To detect 
pyrophosphoric acid in the presence of orthophosphoric acid, the 
solution containing the two acids is rendered slightly alkaline 
towards phenolphthalein, treated with a few drops of 5% copper 
sulphate solution and dilute acetic acid is added until the pre. 
cipitate is just dissolved ; a minute crystal of copper pyrophosphate 
is then introduced. A precipitate of copper pyrophosphate forms 
gradually. Another portion of the neutralised solution may be 
treated with silver nitrate and acetic acid; the latter dissolves 
the yellow silver orthophosphate, whilst the white pyrophosphate 
remains insoluble. If metaphosphoric acid is also present, the 
precipitate obtained with copper or silver salts must be further 
examined, since certain forms of metaphosphoric acid yield pre- 
cipitates resembling those given by pyrophosphate. For this 
purpose, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, the solution 
neutralised, then acidified with acetic acid, and tested with albumin 
solution for the presence of metaphosphoric acid. The reaction 
described by Berthelot and Andre (A., 1897, ii, 158, 283) is untrust- 
worthy in the presence of metaphosphoric acid. W. P. &. 


Detection of some Metals and of Arsenic in Plant and 
Human Organs. A. Kemnoiz (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 
1482—1495).—The methods available for the detection of minute 
quantities of arsenic, copper, manganese, zinc, aluminium, and 
lithium have been examined, and a scheme has been drawn up 
and applied to the examination of the organs of the human body 
and of plants for these elements. The organic matter is destroyed 
by means of sulphuric and nitric acids, these are removed in the usual 
manner, and the residue is taken up in water. 

Forty per cent. of the solution is examined for arsenic, 20%, for 
lithium, and the remainder for copper, manganese, and zinc, which 
are removed in succession, the solution being finally examined for 
aluminium. 

The Bloemendal modification of Marsh’s apparatus was selected 
for the arsenic examination, the mirrors obtained being dissolved 
in excess of chromic acid, the excess being titrated with iodine. 
The arsenic in the mirror can also be determined by Ramberg’s 
method, which depends on the reaction As+5I-+4H,O0=H,As0,+ 
5HI; this is more suitable for exact determination of very small 
quantities, but requires a mechanical shaking apparatus. In the 
examination of urine it was found that organic arsenic compounds, 
such as cacodyl derivatives, are not destroyed by the ordinary 
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acid combustion; the permanganate method gives accurate results 
in these cases. 

Copper is best determined electrolytically, using a platinum 
cathode in a platinum crucible, which serves as anode, a potential 
difference of 2 volts, and a current of 4—8 milliamperes. At 60— 
70°, two to four hours are required. The anode is weighed on a 
Kiihlmann balance. Zinc and manganese do not interfere. 

Manganese can be determined colorimetrically by Marshall's 
method (A., 1901, ii, 350) or electrolytically precipitated as per- 
oxide. Zine is best determined electrolytically in acetic acid 
solution in the cold. Aluminium is estimated colorimetrically 
with alizarin (Atack, A., 1915, ii, 842) and lithium spectroscopically. 

Application of the methods worked out showed arsenic to be 
present sometimes in the liver, generally in urine, and in all the 
plants examined; copper and zinc generally in the liver, and in 
some plants; manganese in the liver, brains, and blood, and in 
some plants; aluminium was not found in human organs, but 
lithium was present in nearly every organ examined, and in all 
the plants. Tabulated results are given in milligrams of each 
element per kilogram of material examined. 8. I. L. 


New Type of Combustion Bomb made of Krupp'’s Special 
Steel. W. A. Rotu, R. Macueerpt, and Irme. Wits (Zeitsch. 
angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 537—538).—A new calorimeter combustion 
bomb designed to replace the usual type with platinised or enamelled 
interior is constructed of Krupp’s special acid-resisting ‘‘ V,A”’ 
steel (20—23% Cr, 6—9% Ni, 0-1—0-3% C). The bomb, which is 
made of either the ‘‘ Langbein”’ or “‘ Kroeker” type, is provided 
with a quartz or porcelain dish in which the substance to be burnt 
is placed. This is suspended in the interior of the bomb, from two 
hooks in the electric leads. The insulated lead is a rod of the 
chrome nickel steel, and the other is a tube serving for the admission 
of oxygen and the egress of the gases from the combustion, and is 
made of silver, since a small bent tube cannot yet be constructed 
out of the steel alloy. The bomb can be used for the combustion of 
all ordinary organic substances, including nitro-compounds, but 
it is not available for substances containing halogens or a high 
percentage of sulphur, the alloy not being resistant to nascent 
sulphuric or halogen acids. Normally, with the former category of 
organic compounds, including coals with 5—7% of sulphur, only 
about 0-2 mg. of iron is dissolved, and no nickel. This would 
generate approximately 0-2 cal. With the latter class of sub- 
stances several mg. of both iron and nickel are dissolved from 
the surface of the metal. The susceptibility to attack, however, 
appears to grow less with use, and substances with a comparatively 
high sulphur content can then be successfully burnt. G. F. M. 


The Determination of the Degree of Oxidation of Coals. 
Grorces CHarpy and Gaston Drcorps (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 
807—-811).—The oxidation of coal may take place in two ways. 
In the first, there is direct fixation of oxygen with a resulting 
increase in total weight and volatile matter. In the second, there 
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is simple oxidation with formation of carbon dioxide and water and 
a consequent diminution in total weight and a slight decrease in the 
percentage of volatile matter. The first reaction is the more im. 
portant at low temperatures. The method proposed for determining 
the degree of oxidation of a sample of coal consists in powdering 
and sifting the coal and heating a known weight of it with 50% 
sodium hydroxide solution at 100° for two hours, using 10 c.c. of 
the solution for each gram of coal. The resulting liquid is diluted 
and filtered, the filtrate being acidified with sulphuric acid and 
made up to a known volume. To an aliquot portion an excess of 
standard potassium permanganate solution is added and the 
mixture is left at the ordinary temperature for two hours, 
after which the excess of permanganate is titrated back. In this 
way is determined the oxidation index, that is the number of grams 
of oxygen necessary to oxidise the organic matter dissolved by the 
sodium hydroxide from one kilo. of coal. Coals required to produce 
a resistant coke should, as a rule, have an oxidation index not 
exceeding 2. Curves are given showing the variation with time of 
the oxidation index and total weight of two samples of coal kept 
at 150°. W. G. 


Apparatus for the Estimation of Carbon Dioxide (in 
Carbonates). WiutHetm Konen (Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1027).— 
The apparatus consists of a small reaction flask provided with a 
tapped funnel for the introduction of the acid; the neck of the flask 
is fitted with a small reflux condenser of the ball type, and this is 
connected with a sulphuric acid bulb and a potash bulb. The 
contents of the flask may be boiled to expel the last traces of carbon 
dioxide, the condenser and sulphuric acid bulb preventing any 
water vapour entering the potash bulb. W. P.S. 


A New Method of Estimating Silica. Travers (Compl. 
rend., 1921, 173, 714—717).—The silica is first converted into an 
alkali silicate and to it, in solution in a silver dish, is added at 
least 1 gram of potassium fluoride for every 0-15 gram of silica. 
Hydrochloric acid is added until the liquid is just neutral, and then 
a further 2 c.c. are added, and finally 7—10 grams of potassium 
chloride for every 50 c.c. of liquid. The precipitated potassium 
silicofluoride is collected on a hardened filter in an ebonite funnel 
and washed with a 20% solution of potassium chloride until free 
from acid. The wet precipitate is suspended in boiling water and 
titrated with N/5-potassium hydroxide, free from carbonate, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. One c.c. of the alkali corre- 
sponds with 0-005 gram of silica. Details are given for the applica- 
tion of the method to the estimation of traces of silica in alkali 
hydroxides and salts, to the analysis of quartz and silicates, and to 
the estimation of silica in the presence of fluorine and aluminium. 


W.G 
Gravimetric Estimation of Potassium by the Cobalt 
Method. A. Virrnem (Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 593—599).— 
A study of the conditions under which a precipitate of constant 
composition is given by potassium compounds with a cobalt salt 
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and sodium nitrite. Such a precipitate, apart from variations in 
water content, can be obtained: these variations are eliminated 
by drying at 110° to constant weight. The method is thus rendered 
of use for direct estimation. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Potassium in Soils and Fertilisers. Hara.p 
R. CHRISTENSEN and Niers Fermpere (Landw. Versuchs.-Stat., 
ited 1921, 97, 27—56)—The cobaltinitrite method of Mitscherlich 

(A., 1912, ii, 204, 996) is modified, whereby 5 c.c. of saturated sodium 
chloride solution are added together with the precipitating reagent, 


‘th : thereby ensuring more complete precipitation. The method is applic- 
ox able to the estimation of potassium in fertilisers and soil extracts. 
this (See further J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1921, 820a.] G. W. R. 


ams The Acidimetric Estimation of Ammonium Salts with 
the § Formalin. I. M. Koxrnorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 
uce § 1463—1469).—Formaldehyde reacts readily with ammonium salts 
not @ in aqueous solution, forming hexamethylenetetramine and setting 
>of Hf free the acid originally combined with the ammonia. The pro- 
ept @ cedures of Gaillot (A., 1913, ii, 240) and of van Bers (A., 1917, ii, 
2 578) have been found unsatisfactory. Very accurate results are 
(in § obtained by adding 5 c.c. of formalin (BP, neutral to phenol- 
phthalein) to 25 c.c. of the solution (about 0-1 mol. per litre) of 
ammonium salt, and titrating the liberated acid after one minute 
sk with N/10-sodium hydroxide solution. It is equally satisfactory 
to use excess of soda with the formalin, titrating the excess with acid 
‘a after fifteen minutes. 

The sodium hydroxide must be free from carbonate, and the 


- water used for the solutions free from carbon dioxide; phenol- 
phthalein is used as indicator. Small quantities of neutral salts 
do not interfere. The method is not suitable for the accurate 

“ estimation of formaldehyde. 8.1. L. 


at Chemical Analysis with Membrane Filters. II. Volu- 
a. | metric Estimation of Zinc. Gerrnart JANDER and Hans 
x» § CaArSAR STUHLMANN (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 289—321; 
m § cf. A., 1919, ii, 520)—The collection and washing of zine sulphide 
m | precipitates are facilitated by the use of membrane filters; the 
e| 4 sulphide should be precipitated from an acetic acid solution contain- 
| ing sodium acetate. Of volumetric methods for the estimation of 
d 4 zine sulphide, Mann’s method (decomposition of the zine sulphide 
with moist silver chloride and subsequent titration of the zinc 
chloride) and acidimetric methods are trustworthy. W. P.S. 


: Sensitive Reaction for Copper. P. Fauciota (Giorn. Chim. 
i] Ind. Applic., 1921, 3, 354—355).—Cupric salts may be detected in 
> I solution even in 0-00001 N -concentration, by means of alkali 
thiocyanate solution mixed with cold saturated gallic acid solution, 
a decided turbidity being produced. The cupric solution should be 
t jj neutral and free from silver, lead, and bismuth. Similar precipita- 
tion of copper occurs if the gallic acid in the reagent is replaced by 
tannic acid, catechol, or quinol, but not by resorcinol. [Cf. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1921, Dec.] T. H. P. 
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Rapid Electro-analysis of Brass. A. LassizuR and (Mmp) 
A. LassteuR (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 772—775).—The following 
details of working should be strictly adhered to. 0-5 Gram of brass 
in the form of thin foil is dissolved in 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
(50% by weight) and 1 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1-33), the liquid being 
heated to boiling at first. When solution is complete, the liquid 
is diluted to 70 c.c. with water and electrolysed, using a current of 
4—5 amperes and rotating electrodes. The operation lasts forty 
minutes, during which the whole of the copper is deposited and the 
nitric acid is completely reduced. To the liquid, freed from copper 
and containing the rinsings of the electrodes, are added 25 c.c. of 
sodium hydroxide (d 1-33), 15 c.c. of glacia! acetic acid, and 10 c., 
of a saturated solution of sodium fluoride in the order named. The 
liquid is cooled to the ordinary temperature and electrolysed, the 
zine being deposited on a copper-coated cathode, using a current of 
4 amperes. In some cases, at the end of the first electrolysis a 
slight deposition of zine is noted. This zine at once dissolves again 
when the current is stopped. W. G. 


The Separation of Aluminium from Glucinum. II. 
Housert T.S. Brirron (Analyst, 1921, 46, 437—445 ; cf. this vol., ii, 
657).—Aluminium cannot be separated from glucinum satisfactorily 
by means of ammonium carbonate in either hot or cold solutions, 
as not only does the precipitated aluminium hydroxide carry down 
considerable amounts of glucina, but much alumina remains in the 
ammonium carbonate solution. Treatment of a solution of the 
two metals with ammonium sulphite yielded, on boiling, a preci- 
pitate containing all the aluminium and much glucinum, although 
the latter alone gives no precipitate with the reagent. Separation 
by means of sodium hydrogen carbonate (Parsons and Barnes, 
A., 1907, ii, 52) yields satisfactory results if neither the glucinum nor 
aluminium in 100 c.c, of the solution saturated with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate exceeds 0-15 gram, and if the adsorption in both pre- 
cipitations is kept at a minimum by vigorous stirring. A. R. P. 


Reaction of Manganese, Iron, and Cobalt. D. Ba.arerr 
(Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 392—393).—The precipitate con- 
taining manganese and iron hydroxides is washed, dissolved in 
nitric acid, the solution boiled to oxidise ferrous salt, then neutralised 
with sodium hydroxide solution, treated with silver nitrate solution, 
and then rendered ammoniacal or acidified with acetic acid; in the 
presence of as little as 0-2 mg. of manganese per litre, a black 
precipitate is observed in the ammoniacal solution, or a yellowish- 
brown precipitate in the acetic acid solutiou. Cobalt and ferrous 
salts yield a similar reaction. W. P.S. 


Titrations with Potassium Permanganate. Ant. JILEK 
(Chem. Listy, 1921, 15, 105—109, 138—140).—The titration of 
sodium oxalate, oxalic acid, ferrous ammonium sulphate, and 
electrolytic iron (prepared according either to Treadwell or Classen) 
was studied. The results of these titrations agreed with each other 
more closely if the volumes of 0-1N-potassium permanganate used 
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were approximately equal. Treadwell’s method did not require a 
control estimation. Standardisation against sodium oxalate, 
oxalic acid, and ferrous ammonium sulphate is very facile and 
> acid f accurate. Classen’s method was rapid and accurate, if the iron 
being § dissolved in sulphuric acid is titrated in the presence of platinum. 
Solutions of 0-1N-ferrous sulphate, slightly acidified with sulphuric 
ent of acid, and exposed to air, are practically unaffected after twenty-four 
forty § ioforty-eight hours. There is practically no danger of the oxidation 


d the § of these solutions during their filtration through paper or glass wool. 
opper CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


pe Volumetric Estimation of Mixtures of Permanganate, 
The | Dichromate, and Chromic Salts. Nirya Gopal CHATTERJI 
(Chem. News, 1921, 123, 232—-233)—The method depends on the 
fact that permanganate is converted into hydrated manganese 
dioxide by treatment with a solution containing manganese sulphate 
and zine sulphate, whilst dichromate is not affected. Titration of 
a mixture of permanganate and dichromate with ferrous sulphate 
solution before and after such treatment gives a measure of the 
II. § amounts of the two substances present. The estimation of chromium 


|, ii, J salts is based on their oxidation to dichromate by heating with 
orily § hydrated manganese dioxide in dilute sulphuric acid solution. 

ions, W. P.S. 
own 


The Iodometric Determination of Iron. I. M. KoLTHorr 


= (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1510—1522).—The slowness of the 
‘ecj. 4 Tjeaction between ferric salts and iodides is found to be due to the 
ugh hydrolysis of the former, resulting in the formation of colloidal 
ion 4 ferric hydroxide. Strong acids accelerate the reaction, but not if 
nes, | present in excess, since complex ferric salts are formed. The reaction 
nor § #8 Very suitable for analytical work if the iron solution be about 
gen M/10, and the correction concentration of acid and iodide be 

obtained. For 25 c.c. of iron solution, about 2 c.c. of concentrated 


hydrochloric acid (25—39%) and 1-6 grams of potassium iodide 
are required; after fifteen minutes, the iodine is titrated with 
rr § thiosulphate. Sulphates and oxalates interfere; phosphates inter- 
on- | fere only if the solution is not sufficiently acidic. Even ferric 
in } solutions as dilute as 0-001 M can be accurately titrated in J /10- 
sed J hydrochloric acid solution if sufficient iodide (0-5 gram for 10 c.c. 
on, § of iron solution) be used. 8. I. L. 


‘h 

ck The Different Methods of Attack of Ochreous Minerals. 
yp. | A. Raynaup (Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 905—910).—For the 
us 9 2nalysis of the ochres, 0-5 gram of the finely-powdered mineral, 


previously dried at 100—105°, is weighed into a platinum crucible, 
strongly ignited for a few minutes, and weighed again. The loss 
aK in weight is due to water of combination and traces of carbonate 
of § and organic matter. To the residue 4—5 c.c. of dilute sulphuric 
id acid and 8—10 c.c. of fuming hydrofluoric acid are added, and the 
n) mixture is evaporated to dryness at a gentle heat, finally heated 
er | more strongly until fuming has ceased, and then ignited. The 
ad residue, which consists of oxides of iron and alumina, is weighed, 
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the loss in weight by the acid treatment. being reckoned as silica, 
The residue is fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, and after 
rapid cooling the fused mass is extracted with water, the iron 
reduced to the ferrous state, and estimated by titration with per. 
manganate. ‘The percentage of aluminium oxide is got by difference 
from the mixed oxides. The process is rapid and gives results 
quite comparable with those obtained with more complicated 
methods. W.G. 


Application of Amalgams in Volumetric Analyses. II. 
Estimation of Vanadium and Uranium. Tamaki Nakazono 
(J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 761—768; cf. this vol., ii, 596),— 
Vanadium can be titrated with potassium permanganate either 
by reduction to (a) the bivalent state by shaking with liquid zine 
amalgam for three minutes in the absence of air in the manner 
previously described (loc. cit.), or (6) to the quadrivalent state by 
treatment with saturated silver sulphate solution, after shaking 
with zinc amalgam for three seconds only. 

‘Uranium is titrated with potassium permanganate after reduction 
to the quadrivalent state by shaking with zinc amalgam for thirty 
seconds in the presence of air. K. K. 


Estimation of Fermentation Glycerol. Karu FLEISCHER 
(Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1921, 60, 330—338).—One hundred c.c. of 
the glycerol solution (obtained by the fermentation process) is 
distilled under reduced pressure with superheated steam, the 
temperature of the distillation flask being raised gradually to 250°; 
the distillate is collected in a flask immersed in a water-bath at 70°. 
This receiving flask is provided with a reflux apparatus supplied with 
a current of water at 70°, and the top of the reflux apparatus is 
connected with an ordinary condenser, receiver, and pump. When 
glycerol ceases to collect in the flask, the steam supply is cut off, 
and the contents of the flask are heated at 100° under reduced 
pressure until practically all water has been removed; a small 
current of air is admitted to the flask through a capillary to aid in 
the removal of the water. The residue of glycerol in the flask is 
then weighed ; its specific gravity is determined so that an allowance 
can be made for the small quantity of water still present. 

W. P.S. 


Sugar Calculations. J. F. Liversrrcr (Analyst, 1921, 46, 
446—450).—Equations are given for correcting the specific rotatory 
power of a sugar or mixture of sugars for temperature and con- 
centration and examples are given of the method of calculating 
the proportions of the various commercial sugars in solutions from 
the observed specific rotatory power before and after inversion, the 
value of K (that is, reduction expressed as dextrose and lzvulose) 
before and after fermentation, and the total organic solids. A table 
of constants and factors for the more important sugars is also given. 

A.R. P. 


Estimation of the Pentose Sugars. Herman Auaustus SPOEHR 
(Carnegie Inst. Pub., 1919, No. 287, 36—37).—The hexose sugars 
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are fermented with baker’s yeast, and the alcohol and other products 
of fermentation are removed by distillation. The residual solution 
containing pentoses is then caused to react with hot Fehling solution, 
and the cuprous oxide obtained by reduction is estimated by an 
jodometric titration. The non-fermentable sugar must be recognised 
as pentose by the proper tests. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Quantitative Estimation of Dextrose and Lzvulose 
in a Solution. Hans Murscunavuser (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1921, 
118, 120—128).—The optical rotation of the solution, and the total 
reducing power on copper sulphate by Pfliiger’s method (Pfliger’s 
Archiv, 1906, 114, 242) for dextrose are determined. Pfliiger’s 
table of reducing powers of dextrose in terms of cuprous oxide is 
used as the standard of reference for dextrose, and an analogous 
table is experimentally determined for levulose. Knowing the 
optical rotation of dextrose and levulose separately, the content of 
dextrose and of levulose is determined graphically or by simple 
calculation. H. K. 


Comparative Estimations of Lignin in Cellulose. E. 
Heuser and G. WeENzEL (Papierfabr., 1921, 19, 1177—1184).— 
The degree of accuracy of a number of methods for the estimation of 
lignin has been compared using a sample of unbleached, rasped 
Mitscherlich sulphite-cellulose, which gave the qualitative reactions 
for lignin distinctly, with a total solid content of 91-5%, benzene— 
alcohol extract (resin and fat) 1-48%, and ash 0-85°%. The estima- 
tion of lignin by Becker’s modification (Papierfabr., 1919, 17, 
1325) of Kénig and Rump’s method (Zeitsch. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 
1914, 28, 184) using 72% sulphuric acid, gives too high results, 
owing to the separation on dilution of colloidal products which 
contain no lignin, but are weighed as such. Too high results 
are also obtained by Kénig and Becker’s modification (Papierfabr., 
1919, 17, 565) of Krull’s method (Diss., Danzig., 1916, 19) using 
gaseous hydrogen chloride, and Kénig and Rump’s method (loc. cit.) 
using dilute hydrochloric acid under pressure, owing to the in- 
complete saccharification of the cellulose. On the other hand, 
trustworthy determinations of lignin in cellulose are obtained by a 
modification of Willstatter and Zechmeister’s method (A., 1913, i, 
955), in which 1 gram of the sample is covered with 70 c.c. of 41-4% 
hydrochloric acid in a stoppered flask, frequently shaken during 
eighteen hours, diluted with ten times the volume of water, and 
boiled for ten minutes. F. M. R. 


Estimation of Lactic Acid in Blood. G. A. Harrop, jun. 
(Proc. Soc. Expt. Biol. Med., 1920, 17, 126—133).—The method is 
based on Denigés’s observation that lactic acid is converted by con- 
centrated sulphuric acid into acetaldehyde, and can be estimated 
with phenols and morphine alkaloids. Five c.c. of blood or serum 
are heated for 4—5 minutes on a water-bath with 15 c.c. of acidified 
copper sulphate solution, and excess of powdered calcium hydroxide 
is added to the cold liquid. After thirty minutes, it is filtered, and 
one part of the filtrate is added to four parts of concentrated sulph- 
uric acid while the mixture is being shaken and cooled in water 
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at 0°. After being placed in a boiling-water bath for two minutes, 
it is again cooled to 0°, three drops of a 5% solution of guaiacol are 
added, and after keeping for twenty minutes the rose colour which 
has developed is compared with standards similarly prepared. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A Modification of Aschman's Method of Determining the 
Iodine Value. B.M. Marcoscuess and R. Baru (Chem. Umschau, 
1921, 28, 229—232 and 245—247).—The iodine monochloride 
solution is prepared as follows: 15 grams of potassium iodide are 
dissolved in 50 c.c. of water and chlorine is passed through until 
the iodine at first precipitated is completely redissolved. The 
solution is left for five hours, and is then decanted from the crystalline 
precipitate, which is washed, and the solution and washings are 
made up to 500 c.c. with water. The solution is even more stable 
than Wijs’s solution. 

0-5—0-1 Gram of the oil or fat (according to the iodine value 
expected) is taken and dissolved in 10 c.c. of carbon tetrachloride 
and 10 c.c. of the iodine monochloride solution are added. The 
mixture is shaken and it is essential that the shaking is repeated 
two or three times during the first half of the absorption period, 
which varies from two to four hours for fats, six hours for non-drying, 
eight hours for semi-drying, and twenty-four hours for drying oils 
when only 60% excess of iodine is used. The time can be reduced 
by using a larger excess (75°) when six to eight hours are sufficient 
even for drying oils. The excess of iodine is titrated in the usual 
way. An iodine monochloride solution of half the above concen- 
tration can be used equally well. The values obtained usually lie 
between the corresponding Hiibl and Wijs values. H. C. R. 


A Modified Babcock Method for Determining Fat in Butter. 
N. W. Hepsurn (Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta., Memoir 37, 669— 
690).—The size of the bottle used in the Babcock cream test is 
modified to suit the fat estimation in butter. A 23 cm. bottle is 
used for 9 gram samples and a 15 cm. for 6 gram samples, the 
diameter of the graduated part of the neck being 9-07 and 9-04 mm. 
respectively for the two sizes. With the former, the semi-solid 
butter is covered with 9 c.c. of lukewarm water, and 17-6 c.c. of 
commercial sulphuric acid are added slowly and with vigorous 
shaking, followed by more water to bring the liquid to the graduation 
marks. After five minutes’ centrifuging, more water is added to 
bring the liquid again to the graduations. The bottle is again 
centrifuged for four minutes and placed in a water-bath at 52—54’, 
and the volume of fat is read off. Glymol may be used to flatten 
the meniscus. The results obtained compare favourably with those 
from chemical analyses. The accuracy is the same with both sizes 
of bottle, but the 23 cm. is more easily manipulated. A. G. P. 


The Estimation of Enols by Hieber’s Copper Acetate 
Method. W. Dieckmann (Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 2251—2254; 
cf. Hieber, this vol., ii, 466).—Hieber’s method for the estimation of 
enols is not valid, since it depends on the assumption that the com- 
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plex copper salts of the latter are not affected under the experi- 
mental conditions (in alecohol—chloroform solution in the presence of 
an equimolecular amount of copper acetate) by an equivalent 
amount of acetic acid. This is true only of the copper salts of 
strongly acidic enols, for example, «-mesityloxideoxalic ester, but 
not of those derived from ethyl acetoacetate and similar substances 
of a more feebly acidic nature. Repetition of Hieber’s experiment 
with “ equilibrium ethyl acetoacetate ” or with a specimen contain- 
ing a larger proportion of enol leads to the formation of about 
75% of the copper salt which is produced to the extent of about 
11% when the quantity of copper acetate is doubled, and about 
14% when the quantity is quadrupled. The reaction between 
ethyl acetoacetate and copper acetate does not depend on the 
combination of the enolic form, but on the attainment of an equili- 
brium between the copper compound of ethyl acetoacetate, copper 
acetate, and acetic acid, which, in consequence of the rapid keto- 
enolic transformation, is independent of the enol content of the 
ethyl acetoacetate. The coincidence of Hieber’s datum with the 
known enolic content of “‘ equilibrium ethyl acetoacetate ”’ is purely 
accidental and depends on the experimental conditions and relative 
quantities of material; the remarkable agreement shown in other 
instances is doubtless conditioned by the fact that, in accordance 
with Classen’s rule, acidity and tendency towards enolisation are, 
in general, parallel characteristics. The copper salts of other enols 
show an analogous but gradually differing behaviour from that of the 
compound derived from ethyl acetoacetate. The figures enclosed 
within the brackets represent the percentages of the substances 
which remain unchanged after treatment with two molecular 
proportions of acetic acid and one of copper acetate in alcohol— 
chloroform solution: ethyl copper benzoylacetate (ca. 38), copper 
acetylacetone (60), ethyl copper oxalacetate (ca. 85), copper benzoyl- 
acetone (ca. 100), methyl copper «-mesityloxide oxalate (ca. 100). 
Hieber’s method is applicable only in the few cases in which the 
copper salt is not attacked by acetic acid and the rate of keto- 
enolic transformation is so small that an alteration of the enolic 
content does not occur during the course of the experiment. H. W. 


Estimation of Citronellol and Citronellal by Formylation. 
C. T. Bennett (Perf. and Essent. Oil Rec., 1921, 12, 351).—The 
formic acid method for the estimation of citronellol and citronellal 
is absolutely untrustworthy. Even with pure citronellol, the results 
were high when 100% acid was used, and low with a weaker acid, 
and in the case of mixtures, such as otto of rose, the results are 
vitiated by the action of the acid on the geraniol present, which it 
partly converts into formate. The action of 100% formic acid on 
citronellol yields a mixture of products containing unchanged 
citronellol, a small amount of what is probably an aliphatic or 
cyclic terpene, citronellol formate, b. p. 99—100°/7 mm., the 
compound OH-CMe,:[CH,],°>CHMe-CH,°CH,:O-CHO, b. p. 129°/ 
5 mm. d=0-9651, »=1-4488, «=1° 46”, and the corresponding 
diformate, b. p. 140—141°/7 mm. G. F. M. 
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The Acid Amide Fraction of the Nitrogen of Peat. E. J, 
MitxER and C. 8. Rosinson (Soil Sci., 1921, 11, 457—467).—It is 
shown that both glutamic acid and aspartic acid are obtainable 
from peat by hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid. Attempts to 
separate glutamic acid directly from the hydrolysate were not 
successful. The application of Foreman’s method (cf. A., 1914, 
ii, 826) in a slightly modified form resulted in the separation of both 
glutamic and aspartic acids, and in the estimation of pyrolidonecarb. 
oxylic acid from the hydrolysate. W. G. 


Estimation of Cyanides Iodometrically with the aid of 
Benzene. Naotsuna Kan6é (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 
454—462).—-Benzene can be used as an indicator in iodometry for 
the accurate estimation of cyanides. The original solution is mixed 
with 1% boric acid solution, then with the same quantity of 1% 
borax solution, and titrated; or impurities in the original 
solution are removed by addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
and after neutralisation with hydrochloric acid, the titration is 
performed. In each case, benzene is added to indicate the end 
point; when the benzene is tinged, sodium hydrogen carbonate is 
added, and the titration continued. The method is applicable in 
general iodometry, when the sample is coloured strongly or contains 
precipitates. The method has been used in analysing samples of 
potassium chromate and potassium ferricyanide. K. K. 


Estimation of Thiocyanate in the Presence of Salts which 
Precipitate Silver Nitrate. ANnpr& Dusosc (Ann. Chim. anal., 
1921, 3, 297—-298).—To estimate thiocyanate in the presence of 
chlorides, etc., the sulphur in the thiocyanate is oxidised to sulphate 
and then precipitated as barium sulphate. The oxidation is best 
made with a reagent prepared by electrolysing a mixture of sodium 
chloride and magnesium chloride solutions; this reagent should 
contain 2% of “active” chlorine. A suitable quantity of the 
thiocyanate is dissolved in 50 c.c. of water, 50 c.c. of 4% barium 
chloride solution and 50 c.c. of the reagent are added, and, after ten 
minutes, the mixture is acidified with 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, 
boiled, and the barium sulphate collected and weighed. W. P.S. 


The Estimation of Creatinine in the Presence of Acetone 
and Acetoacetic Acid. Nartuan F. Brau (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 
105—118).—The author demonstrates, by numerous analyses, the 
disturbing effects of the presence of acetone substances on the 
estimation of creatinine by the method of Folin. He describes a 
method of removing these interfering substances from urine by 
boiling, the temperature being kept low by the addition of methyl 
alcohol. C. R. H. 


Estimation of the Alkaloid Content of Lupines. F. Macu 
and P. LeprerRte (Landw. Versuchs.-Siat., 1921, 98, 117—124).— 
The authors discuss the errors which may occur in the estimation 
of the alkaloid content of lupines by extraction with chloroform- 
ether and precipitation of the alkaloids by silicotungstic acid. 
Calculation of the alkaloid content from the weight of residue 
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obtained by ignition of the alkaloid-silico-tungstate precipitate is 
inexact because alkaloids of varying molecular weight occur in 
different species of lupines. In the method recommended, 15 
grams of lupine meal are extracted by shaking with 100 c.c. of ether, 
| 50 c.c. of chloroform, and 10 c.c. of 15% sodium hydroxide solution. 
1914 § After keeping, the ethereal layer is filtered and an aliquot part is 
both § diluted with an equal volume of ether and washed three times with 
% c.c. of 1% hydrochloric acid. The ether and chloroform are 
G removed by evaporation and the alkaloids precipitated by 10 c.c. 
i of 10% silicotungstic acid. The precipitate is collected in a Gooch 
of crucible, washed with 1% hydrochloric acid, dried at 120° to con- 
42, T tant weight, and ignited. In the case of yellow lupines, where the 
y for principal alkaloid is lupinine, the factor 0-2475 is used for calculating 
ixed the amount of alkaloid from the weight of the ignited residue. For 
1% lupanine, occurring in other species, the factor 0-1744 is used. 
sinal I The amount of alkaloids may also be calculated from the loss on 
nate ignition of the dried precipitate. G. W. R. 


end § Colour Reaction for Nicotine and Coniine. Juan A. SancHEz 
te is (Semana med., 28, 61—64; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, iv, 559).— 
le in @ One drop of a solution of nicotine or coniine gives on shaking with 
ains @5¢.c. of a solution of 0-5 gram of vanillin in 100 c.c. of strong 
s of @lydrochloric acid a coloration varying from rose red to deep 


cherry red, according to the concentration. The reaction is given 
' also by indole and scatole, but not by pyridine. The solutions, 
lich § xamined spectroscopically, show two bands in the green (A 525 
ual. I nd 490) and one in the violet. G. W. RB. 


Estimation of Tannin. JoHun ARTHUR WILSON and ERwin 


aM Us. Kee (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 772—774).—Two grams 
‘um §of hide powder, washed previously with water, extracted with 


ulq qctloroform, and dried, are placed in a bottle, 100 c.c. of the tannin 
solution (of such concentration that the 2 grams of hide powder 
are more than sufficient to remove the tannin) are added, and the 
mixture is shaken for six hours. The mixture is then filtered 
sid, qthrough fine filter-cloth arranged in a tubular funnel and the 
. ’ [tanned hide powder is washed by passing a slow stream of water 
through the funnel for about twelve hours, or until the wash 
m€ Fwater no longer gives a coloration with ferric chloride solution. 
48, IThe hide powder is dried in the open air for twelve hours, then 
the Bfor two hours in a vacuum oven, and weighed. The increase in 


the B weight represents the amount of tannin in 100 c.c. of solution. 
9 W. P.S. 


7 Application of the Laws of Chemical Kinetics to Quantita- 
 Tiive Analysis. Fractional Estimation of Tannins in General 
‘ and Tannins of Wine in Particular. J. CLarens (Bull. Soc. 
cH §chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 837—852).—The method is based on the fact 
— that the oxygen absorption by tannins in wine when plotted against 
ion §time indicates the presence of at least four different substances. 
m- § Taking into account the oxygen absorption results and the results 
id. Jobtained by oxidation with potassium permanganate, the author 
lue Joutlines a method for calculating the relative amounts of the 
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different types of tannins present in a mixture such as occurs in 
wines. W. G. 


A Possible Source of Error in Testing for Bence-Jones 
Protein. C. W. Mier and J. E. Sweer (J. Biol. Chem., 192, 
48, 21—22).—Attention is directed to the danger of confusion, 
under certain conditions, in testing urine for Bence-Jones protein, 
owing to the presence of protein digestion products, and also to 
emulsions formed with preservative toluene. C. R. H. 


Necessity for Exact Hemoglobin Estimations and Ery- 
throcyte [Red Corpuscle] Counts. K. Birxer (Miinch. med. 
Woch., 1921, 68, 571—573; from Chem. Zenir., 1921, iv, 319—320). 
—The author recommends absolute estimation of hemoglobin in 
blood on account of the untrustworthiness of colour index deter- 
minations. A special apparatus is devised for the estimation, 
whereby diluted blood after reduction with sodium thiosulphate 
is compared colorimetrically with a standard hemoglobin solution. 
Estimations of hemoglobin content and erythrocyte counts with 
the blood of certain domestic animals showed that, although the 
absolute values vary, the amount of hemoglobin per unit corpuscular 


surface is approximately constant from one species to another. 
G. W. R. 


The Gold Number of Commercial Gelatins. Fervix A. 
Exxrorr and S. E. Suzepparp (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 699— 
700).—The gold number expresses the number of mg. of colloid 
necessary to prevent the precipitation of 10 c.c. of standard gold 
solution by 1 c.c. of 10% sodium chloride solution. It is shown 
that the gold number decreases with decrease in the concentration 
of the gelatin solution, and that the number increases the longer 
the gelatin solution is kept after it has been made. There is but 
little difference in the protective action of various commercial 
gelatins, and the gold number does not bear any simple relation to 
those properties of chief interest to users of gelatins. W. P. S. 


Analysis of Shepherd's Purse (Capsella bursa pastoris). 
CLEMENS GriIMME (Pharm. Zenir.-h., 1921, 62, 495—499).—Estima- 
tion of the choline and acetylcholine by precipitation with alcoholic 
platinum chloride solution yields trustworthy results if the sample 
is treated previously with alcohol to precipitate and remove gum- 
resins (cf. Boruttau and Cappenberg, this vol., i, 487). A liquid 
extract of good quality should contain 14° of total solids, 3°, of 
mineral matter, and yield at least 5% of platinum precipitate 
corresponding with 2-15°% of choline compounds. W. P. S. 


Analysis of Shepherd's Purse (Capsella bursa pastoris). 
H. Cappenspere (Pharm. Zenir.-h., 1921, 62, 560—562).—The 
method described by,Grimme (preceding abstract) is an improve- 
ment on the original process, but the author points out that the 
value of liquid extract of Capsella bursa pastoris does not depend 
on the quantity of choline compounds present, since the extract 
contains other active principles. W. P. S. 
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Zoller, Harper F., the interaction of tin 

and phenol, A., i, 238. 

phthalate butfers—some incom patibili- 
ties, A., ii, 387. 

viscosity of casein solutions. A., i, 625. 

Zoller, Hurper F., and William Mans- 
field Clark, the production of volatile 
fatty acids by bicteria of the dysentery 
group, A., i, 385. 

Zucker. 7. F. See LZ. von Meysenbug. 

Zuckerkandl, Fritz, and Martha Sinai, 
action of sulphur monochloride on 
tertiary aromatic arsines ; constitution 
of sulphur monochloride, A., i, 901. 

Zuckmayer, F., elimination of silicic 
acid in the urine after administration 
of certain silicic acid preparations, A., 
i, 288. 

Zumbusch, Hermann. 
Stepp. 

Zumstein, 2. V. See John Cunningham 
McLennan. 

Zwaardemaker, Hendrik, and H. Zee- 
huisen, spray-electricity of solutions of 
electrolytes, A., ii, 151. 

Zwicknagl, KX., electrically heated 
arsenic reduction tube, A., ii, 412. 


See also 


See Wilhelm 


Anonymous, use of ‘‘ fornitral”’ for the 
detection and estimation of nitric 
acid, A., ii, 558. 


Aceta! 
azol 
Aceta: 
atio 
A. 
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TRANSACTIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 
1921. 


(Marked T., and A., i and A., ii respectively.) 


A. 

Absozption apparatus. See Gas absorp- 

tion apparatus. 

Absorption spectra. See under Spectra. 

Aburachan. See Lindera precox. 

Acacatechin, synthesis of (NIEREN 
STEIN), T., 164. 

r-penta-acetyl derivative (FreupEN- 
BERG, BOuME, and BECKENDORF), 
A., i, 577. 
Acenaphtheneq uinobenzophenoneketaz- 
ine (GERHARDT), A., i, 747. 
Acenaphthenequinofluorenoneketazine 
(GERHARDT), A., i, 747. 
Acenaphthylene-1:2-azine 
and Nepzat!), A., i, 275. 
Acerin from the maple seed (ANDERSON 
and Kunp), A., i, 821. 

Acetaldehyde, formation of, from chloro- 
phyll = sunlight (OsTERHOUT), 
A., i, 26 

preparation ‘of, from acetylene (CHuE- 
MISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEK- 
TRON), A., i, 3895; (DEUTSCHE 
GoLp- & SILBER-SCHEIDEANSTALT 
vornM. RossLEr), A., i, 543; (So- 
CIETE ANONYME DE Propvitrs 
Cuimigues), A., i, 706. 

production of, by fermentation of 
sugars (NeEuBERG, Norp, and 


(ScnONBERG 


Acetanilide, estimation of (REcLAIRE), 
A., ii, 604. 

Acetanilide, 2-bromo-6-nitro-, and 2- 
chloro-6-nitro- (FRANZEN and EN- 
GEL), A., i, 714. 

p-bromo-N-nitroso- (BAMBERGER and 
KorckKE), A., i, 134. 

chloronitro-derivatives (HiUrrer), A 
i, 550. 

8:4:5-trichloro-2-nitro- (HoLLEMAN 
and VAN HAEFTEN), A., i, 167. 


| Acetanilides, substituted, nitration of 


(FRANZEN and ENGEL), A., i, 713. 
o- and p-nitro-, separation of (FRANZEN 
and HELWEn?), A., i, 714. 
nitroso- (BAMBERGER and K4pcKe), 
A., i, 134. 


| Acetatomercuriformic acid, esters, con- 


| 
| 


stitution of (SCHOELLER), A., i, 16. 
Acetatomercuri-8-naphthol (LPAoLin1), 
A., i, 903. 
Acetatomercurivanillin (PAOLINI), A, 
i, 903. 


| Acetethylanilide, chlore- (Stone), A., 


Wotrr), A., i, 148; (Conen), A., | 


i, 150. 
detection of, colorimetrically (Prrra- 
RELLI), A., ii, 222. 
estimation of, in presence of acetone 
(Sterpr and ENGELHARDT), A., ii, 
69. 
nenlichydcheomebonseythyarasenes 
(BuNING), A., i, 521. 
Acetaldehyde- 2: 4-dinitro- m-tolylhydr- 
azone (BRADY and Bow MAN), T., 899. 
Acetamide, N-bromo-, use of, in bromin- 
ation (Wont and JAscnrnowsk1), 
A., i, 317, 


i, 596. 
Acetic acid, 
Durvy, Ero, and GARNIER), 
i, 157. 
sy nthesis of (Rooney), A., i, 157. 
dissociation of, in water and _ salt 
solutions ( Scnr EINER), A., ii, 425. 
equilibrium of aniline with (O’Con- 
nor), T., 400. 
and its derivatives, action of diazonium 
salts on benzene- and p-toluene- 
sulphonyl derivatives of (TROGER 
and Brernpt), A., i, 743. 
Acetic acid, lead salt, complex com- 
pounds of (WEINLAND), A., i, 585. 
sodium uranyl salts (Minonre), A = * 
219. 
Acetic acid, cellulose a preparation 
of (Barnett), A +, i, 164. 
viscosity of (v. Fiscner), A., i, 


manufacture of (PASCAL, 
: 
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Acetic acid, cellulose ester, swelling of, 
in mixtures of nitrobenzene and 
alcohol (KNOEVENAGEL and Bre- 
GENZER), A., i, 771. 

ethylidene ester, preparation of (So- 
créT& CHIMIQUE DES USINES DU 
Ru6éyr), A., i, 535. 
a-glucose ester (Hess, Messmer, and 
Kerzt), A., i, 306. 
methyl ester, hydrolysis of (Duar, 
Darra, and BHAaTracnarya), A., 
ii, 36. 
rate of hydrolysis of, in presence of 
sucrose (Burrows), T., 1798. 
and bromo- and chloro-, halogenacyl 
esters of (ULICH and ApAms), A., 
i, 301. 
phenyl ester, action of sodium on 
(Perkin), T., 1284. 

Acetic acid, detection of formic acid in 
(Potrnsk1), A,, ii, 136. 

Acetic acid, chloro-, ethyl ester, con- 
densation of, with magnesium in 
presence of ethyl acetate (SomME- 
LET and HAMEL), A., i, 646. 

8-naphthy] ester (Fries and Frett- 
STEDT), A., i, 431. 
dichloro-, preparation of, from chloral 
(PucneRr), A., i, 6. 
trichloro-, ammonium salt, removal! of 
copper from silver cathodes by 
means of (DovGury and FReExz- 
MAN), A., ii, 414. 
cyano-, ethyl ester, syntheses by 
means of (INGoLD), T., 341; 
(INcoLpD and Perren), T., 
1582, 1865. 
condensation of, with ketones (IN- 
GOLD), T., 329. 
sodium derivative, condensation 
of carbon tetrachloride with 
(LNGouD and Powe zt), T., 1229. 
thio-, ethyl ester, decomposition of, 
by mercury salts (Sacus), A., i, 
762. 
a-thiol-, preparation of, and its metal- 
lic salts (Myers), A., i, 843. 

Acetic acids, bromo-, catalytic decom- 
position of (SENDERENs and Anov- 
LENC), A., i, 536. 

chloro-, catalytic decomposition of 
(SENDERENS), A., i, 157. 

chlorobromo-, and dichloro-, prepara- 
tion of esters of (CRompron and 
Trirritt), T., 1874. 

Acetoacetic acid, kinetics of the ketonic 
decomposition of (WipMARk), A., 
ii, 183. 

oxidation of (ENGFELDT), A., i, 158. 

ethyl ester, preparation of the enolic 
form of (MEYER and Hoprr), A., 
i, 391. 


SUBJECTS. 


Acetoacetic acid, ethyl ester, p-carb. 
ethoxyphenylhydrazone (Tuons 
and RitsErt), A., i, 344. 
estimation of (YANAGISAWA), A 
ii, 418. 
Acetoacetic acid, y-chloro-, metallic 
salts and esters of (HAMEL), A., i, 537, 
Acetoallylamide, bromo- (BERGMAny, 
DREYER, and Rant), A., i, 774. 
Aceto-p-anisidide, chloro-, and its de. 
rivatives (HALBERKANN), A., i, 562, 
Aceto-y-bromo-8-hydroxypropylamide, 
bromo- (BERGMANN, DREYER, and 
Rant), A., i, 774. 
Aceto-8y-dibromo-7-propylamide, 
bromo- (BERGMANN, DREYER, and 
Rapt), A., i, 774. 
Acetobromorhamnose, and its use in 
syuthesis of rhamnosides (FiIscuer, 
BERGMANN, and Rape), A., i, 94. 
m-Aceto/rifluorotoluidide (Swarts), A., 
i, 657. 
Acetol. See Acetylcarbinol. 
Acetomethylanilide, chloro- (Sroxtt), 
A., i, 596. 
Acetomethyl-p-anisidide, chloro- (Hat- 
BERKANN), A., i, 562. 

Acetone, preparation of, from maize 
cobs (PETERSON, Frep, and Ver- 
HULST), A., i, 856. 

production of, by fermentation (ARz- 
BERGER, PETERSON, and FREp), A., 
i, 80. 

synthesis of (RoonEy), A., i, 157. 

micro-organisms producing (BERTH- 
ELOT and OssArT), A., i, 909. 

equilibrium of, with ethyl either 
(Scuvuuze), A., ii, 388. 

action of ammonia on (PATTERSON 
and McMituay), T., 269. 

behaviour of, with cis- and trans-1:2- 
diols (BOESEKEN and Derx), A., i 
663. 

condensation of formaldehyde with 
(Miuter), A., i, 543. 

compounds of sugars with (KARRER 
and Hurwitz), A., i, 767. 

formation of, in urine (PITTARELLI), 
A., i, 206 

elimination of, in 
(Katsen), A., i, 383. 

detection of (PrrraRELtt), A., ii, 357. 

detection of, in urine (Crrron), A., 1, 
284. 

estimation of, iodometrically (HER- 
MANS), A., ii, 467. 

estimation of, in presence of acetalde- 
hyde (Stepp and ENGELHARDT), 
A,, ii, 69. 

Acetone, oximino-, sodium hydrogen 
sulphite compound (GasTALDI), A.,}, 
602. 


alcaptonuria 


-carb- 
'HOMS 


, A. 


tallic 
, 537, 
[ANN, 


s de. 

962, 

ide, 
and 
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Acetone substances, prevention of form- 
ation of, in the human body (Suarr- 
gr), A., i, 745. 

« Acetoneaceticvaleric ” acid. See y- 
Keto-octane-a0-dicarboxylic acid. 

Acetoneanil, and its derivatives (KNoz- 
VENAGEL and JAGER), A., i, 786. 

Acetone-o-anisidil, and its methiodide 
(KNOEVENAGEL and JAGER), A., i, 
786. 

Acetonebromobenzoylhydrazones (BUN- 
inc), A., i, 521. 

Acetone-3:5-d: bromo--toluoylhydrazone 
(BuNING), A., i, 521. 

Acetonedicarboxydi-o- and -p-toluidides 
(Naik), T., 1241. 

Acetonedicarboxylic acid, preparation 
and derivatives of a and 
PFANNENSTIEL), A., i, 92. 

Acetoxydihydrobrucinolone- I (LEvucuHs, 
HELLRIEGEL, and HEERING), A., i, 
884. 

Acetone-2-nitro-4-cyanophenylhydraz- 
one (BorscHe), A., i, 460. 

Acetonedinitrotolylhydrazones (BRADY 
aud Bowman), T., 899. 

Acetonephenetidils, and their meth- 
iodides (KNOEVENAGEL and JAGER), 
A., i, 786. 

Acetonetolils, and their derivatives 
(KNOEVENAGEL and JAGER), A., i, 
786. 

Acetonitrile, inhibition of the toxicity of 
(WurH), A., i, 835. 

Aceto-6-nitro-1-4-xylidide (PEARMAN), 
T., 718 

Acetonylacetonatodiethylenediamine- 
cobalt salts (WERNER, Scuwyzer, 
and KARRER), A., i, 225. 

Acetophenone, p-amino-, additive com- 

pounds of 2:4:5-trinitrotoluene 
and (GivuA and ANGELETTI), A 
i, 557. 
and its acetyl derivative, condensa- 
tion of aromatic aldehydes with 
(GiuA and Bacieiua), A., i, 
730. 
acetyl derivative, salts of (Ditruey, 
BAURIEDEL, GEISSELBRECHT, 
SreGcer, and WINKLER), A., i, 
190. 
w-amino-, thiocyanate (GRANT and 
Pyman), T., 1896. 
w-o-diamino-, and w-dibromo-o-nitro- 
(GABRIEL and GERHARD), A., i, 441. 
w-bromo-, velocity of reaction of 
aniline and (Cox), T., 145. 
oximino-, sodium a sulphite 
compound (GASTALDI), A., i, 603. 

Acetophenone--aminophenylhydr- 
azone, and its derivatives (FRANZEN 
and STeEiInFiurer), A., i, 463. 


Acetophenoneaminosulphonic acid, 
eyano-, potassium salt (GASTALDI), 
A., i, 604 

Acetophenonebromobenzoylhydrazones 
(Bunine), A., i, 521. 

Acetophenone-3: 5 dibromo- “p-toluoyl- 
hydrazone (BuninG), A., i, 521. 

Acetophenone-2:4-dinitro-5- -hydroxy- 
phenylhydrazone (Borscue), A., i, 
462. 

Aceto-o-toluidide, 4:5-dinitro- (MorGAN 
and GLover), T., 1702. 

Aceto-m-toluidide, 2-nitro- (BurTon 
and Kenner), T., 1052. 

Aceto-p-toluidide, 2-chloro-3:5-dinitro- 
(DaviEs), T., 868. 

a-Acetoxyadipic acid, ethyl ester (IN- 
GOLD), T., 966. 

o-Acetoxybenzoic acid (acetylsalicylic 
acid ; aspirin), estimation of (OLIVERI- 
MANDALA and CALDERARO), A., ii, 
606. 

a-Acetoxyisobutyranilide (PAssERINI), 

» i, 896. 

Acetoxycamphor semicarbazone (BREDT 
and Gorn), A., i, 257. 

a-Acetoxycinnamic acid, ethyl ester 
(GauLT and Werck), A., i, 728. 

4-Acetoxy-3:5-dimethoxyallylbenzene 
(MAUTHNER), A., i, 727. 

Acetoxydimethylindanedione, hydroxy- 
(FLEIscHER and STEMMER), A., i, 
253. 

a-Acetoxy-77y-diphenyl-A8-butenoic 
acid, 8-hydroxy-,lactone(STAUDINGER 
and Reser), A., i, 247. 

a-Acetoxy-a8-diphenylethane, §-nitro- 
(WIELAND and Buiticg), A., i, 553. 

2-Acetoxy-5-ethoxythionaphthen, 4- 
chloro- (v. AUWERS and Turks), A., 
i, 121. 

9-Acetoxyfluorene, preparation of (Hzn- 
stock), T., 1463. 

a-Acetoxyisohexoic acid, ethyl ester 
(KopaMaA), A., i, 220. 

7-(or 5-)Acetoxy-5-(or -7-)methoxy- 
coumarin (KARRER, RiUDLINGER, 
GLATTFELDER, and Wairz), A., i, 
800. 

3-Acetoxy-l-methylbenzoxazole (HEN- 
Rich and OpFERMANN), A., i, 887. 

8-Acetoxypropylamine, y-mono-, and 
aB-di-bromo-, hydrobromides and 
picrates (BERGMANN, Dreyer, and 
tADT), A., i, 774. 

a-Acetoxytetrahydronaphthalene, B- 
bromo-(v. Braun and KirRscHBAUM), 
A., i, 408. 

2-Acetoxythionaphthen (v. AUWERS 
and Turks), A., i, 120. 

Acetyl chloride, chloro-, preparation of 
(BARNETT), A., i, 494. 
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Acetylacetone (pentane-B5-dione), pre- 
paration of the enolic form of (MEYER 
and Hoprr), A., i, 391. 

Acetylacetones, metallic (Morcan and 

Drew), T., 1058. 
selenium and tellurium (MorGAN and 
Drew), T., 619. 

Acetylacetone-p-nitroanil (Morcan and 
Drew), T., 624. 

N-Acetylanthranilic acid, .-thiol- 
(Binz and HouzapFE.), A., i, 31. 

5-Acetylbarbituric acid, preparation and 
derivatives of (Br.rz and WITTER), 
A., i, 455. 

Acetylbenzilic acid, methyl ester (HER- 
zig and ScuLeirFEk), A., i, 245. 

Acetylearbinol (acefol), phytochemical 
reduction of (FAnser, Norp, and 
NevpeEre), A., i, 150. 

Acetylcellulose. See Cellulose acetate. 

6-Acetyl-m-cresol, 5-bromo-, and its 
derivatives (v. AUWERS, BoRSCHE, 
and WELLER), A., i, 572. 

o-Acetyl-p-cresol »-bromophenylhydraz- 
one (v. Auwers and LAMMERHIRT?), 
A., i, 465. 

Acetylcryptobrucinolone, and its oxida- 
tion products (Leucus, HELLRIEGEL, 
and HEERING), A., i, 884. 

Acetyldeoxycholic acid (WIELAND and 
Boerscn), A., i, 179. 

5-Acetyl-1:3-diethylbarbituric acid, and 
its derivatives (Brurz and WirreEk), 
A., i, 456. 

Acetyldigitoxigenin (CLorrra), A., i, 
41, 

5-Acetyl-1:3-dimethylbarbituric acid, 
and its salts and derivatives (BivTz 
and Wirrek), A., i, 456. 

3-Acetyl-2:6-dimethylpyridine-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its picrate and — 


ester (Mumm and Boéumne), A., i, 
439. 

Acetyldiphenyl. See Phenylaceto- 
phenone. 


4’-Acetyldiphenylamine,  2:4-dinitro- 
(Givua and ANGELETT!), A., i, 556. 
Acetylene, physical properties of 
(Maass and Wricurt), A., i, 489. 
catalytic decomposition of (TrEDE and 
JENISCH), A., ii, 100. 
hydrogenation of (Ross, CULBERTSON, 
and Parsons), A., i, 761; (ODA), 
A., i, 841. 
explosion of nitrogen and (GARNER 
and Matsuno), 1T., 1903. 
conversion of, into acetaldehyde 
(CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM- 
ELextron), A., i, 395. 
condensation of, with aromatic amines 
(Consonno and Cruro), A., i, 
679. 
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Acetylene, condensation products of 
ammonia and (CHEMISCHE Faprix 
RHENANIA AKT.-GEs., STUER and 
Gros), A., i, 852. 
condensation of, with benzene and its 
derivatives in presence of aluminium 
chloride (Cook and CHAmBERs), 
A., i, 332. 
action of, on calcium ammonium 
(HACKSPILL and Boro.rsey), A., 
ii, 549. 
action of, on gold haloids (KinpieEr), 
; oo * 396. 
action of mercuric 
(JENKINS), T., 747. 
dibromide. See Ethylene, 
bromo-. 
Acetylenedialdehyde tetraethylaceial, 
reactions and derivatives of (Wont 
and JASCHINOWSKI), A., i, 304. 

5-Acetyl-l-ethylbarbituric acid, and its 
derivatives (BiLtz and Wirrex), A 
i, 456. 

S-Acetyl-o-hydrosulphaminobenzoic 
acid. See N-Acetylanthranilic acid, 
thiol-. 

1-Acetyl-5-methoxy-2-methylpyrrolid- 
ine (HELFERICH and DoMMER), A.,, i. 
52. 

5-Acetyl-l-methylbarbituric acid, and 
its derivatives (BiLtTz and Wirrex), 
A., i, 455. 

5(or 6)-Acetyl-4-methyl-2:2-diethyl-7- 
a EE (FLEISCHER and 
MELBER), A., i, 252. 

3-Acetyl-2- -methyl- 8-naphthachromone- 
a, and its derivatives (ScHNEIDER 
and Kunav), A., i, 879. 

Acetyl--methylisopapaverine, and its 
phenylhydrazone (SCHNEIDER and 
KOHLER), A., i, 803. 

Acetylmethylparabanic acid (BEHREND 
and HAnrret), A., i, 98. 


chloride with 


aB-di- 


a-Acetyl-8-methylpropylene oxide 
(Weitz and ScHEFFER), A., i, 
§69. 


3-Acetyl-4-methylpyridine, and its salts 
(RABE and JANTZEN), A., i, 438. 
Acetylnaphthols. See Naphthy] methy! 
ketones, hydroxy-. 
Acetyl-p-nitrophenylhydrazine(Morean 
and Drew), T., 622. 
B-Acetyl-a-phenylethylene oxide (WEITZ 
and ScueFFEnr), A., i, 869. 
4-Acetylpheny1-4’:6’-dinitro-m-tolyl- 
amine, and its era (GIvA 
and ANGELETTI), A., i, 557. 
es crystalline 
(NiJk), A., i, 23. 
1-y-Acetyl-a-isopropylbutyric acid, ‘4 
ester, semicarbazone (Stuonsex), T 
1653. 
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Acetylsalicylic acid. 
benzoic acid. 

Acetylsinapic acid, §-dimethylamino- 
ethyl ester aurichloride (SpArn), A., 
i, 30. 

Acetylsinapoyl chloride (SrArn), A., 
i, 30 


See o-Acetoxy- 


Acetylsulphuric acid (VAN Pxsk1), A., 

i, 302. 

Achromatium oxaliferum, calcium thio- 

sulphate in (HANNEVART), A., i, 643. 

Acid, CyH.0,, from oxidation of cyclo- 
hexane-1:l-diacetic acid (INGOLD 
and PowE..), T., 1870. 

Cy,.H,0;, and its glycidic ester, from 
ethyl r-pinate and ethyl chloro- 
acetate (RuzicKA and TREBLER), 
A., i, 796. 

Cy,Ha9.N, from methylene di- 
cyanide, acetone and hydrochloric 
acid (OsTLING), A., i, 321. 


CigHyO;N, from  chloroaceto-p- 
anisidide (HALBERKANN), A., i, 
562. 


C,H,,93, and its derivatives, from 
1;2-diphenylindene-3-one oxide and 
acetic acid (WEITz and ScHEFFER), 
A., i, 870. 

G3Hgg0i9N., and its salts, from oxid- 
ation of acetyleryptobrucinolone 
(Levens, HELLRIEGEL, and HEER- 
1nG), A., i, 884. 

C,,H3,0,, from ketocholanic acid and 
nitric acid (WIELAND and Wey- 
LAND), A., i, 178. 

Acids, structural formule of (Remy), 
A., ii, 501. 

adsorption of, by filter paper (KoLt- 
HOFF), A., ii, 12 

physiological action of, and their solu- 
bility in lipoids (PHILIPPsON and 
HANNEVART), A., i, 531. 

new indicator for detection of (BABE 
and Cabrera), A., ii, 55. 

identification of, by means of their 
phenacyl esters (RATHER and REID), 
A., ii, 356. 

estimation of (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 55. 

estimation of, volumetrically (‘T1zarD 
and Borree), T., 132; (Bruns), 
A., ii, 592. 

aliphatic, adsorption of, by charcoal 

(WirGNER, MAGASANIK, and VirR- 
TANEN), A., ii, 244. 
Volatile, formation of, by bacteria 
(ZoLLER and Ciark), A., i, 385. 
aromatic, solubility of salts of, and 
Pog ammines (Epurarm), A., i, 
dibasic, dissociation of acid salts of, 
in aqueous solution (SABALITSCHKA 
and ScHRADER), A., ii, 496. 
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Acids, carboxylic, of carbocyclic and 
heterocyclic compounds, prepara- 
tion of (RoSENMUND and Srrvucr), 
A., i, 176. 
dicarboxylic, velocity of hydration of 
anhydrides of (VERKADE), A., ii, 
318. 
salts of, with aniline and _ its 
homologues (SABALITSCHKA and 
DaniEu), A., i, 174. 


polycarboxylic, ring closure’ with 
(Puiiipe1,HANuscH,and v. WACEK), 
A., i, 438. 


fatty, surface tensions of salts of, and 
their mixtures (WALKER), T., 
1521. 
with eighteen carbon atoms (NIcoL- 
ET), A., i, 390 
lead salts, quantitative separation 
of (SEIDENBERG), A., i, 705. 
solid, estimation of, in a mixture 
of fatty acids (TWITCHELL), A., 
ii, 642. 
of the glutaric series, degradation of 
(WINDAUs and KLANHARDT), A., i, 
392. 
organic, synthesis of (BAILLON), A., i, 
249. 


and their salts, action of light on 
(JAEGER), T., 2970. 
solubility of, in fatty oils (VER- 
KADE), A., i, 290 
additive properties of 
(Garcia), A., ii, 361. 
polybasic, mobility and size of the 
anions of (LorENz and ScuEv- 
ERMANN), A., ii, 483. 
sodium salts, conductivity of 
(LorENz and ScHEUERMAN)), 
A., ii, 482. 
of the sugar group, constitution and 
rotatory power of derivatives of 
(VAN WIJK), A., i, 318, 
weak, estimation of, volumetrically 
(KoLTHorr), A., ii, 516. 
Acid anhydrides. See Anhiydrides, acid. 
Acid chlorides, reduction of (RosEN- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and Helse), A., 
ii, 392. 
thio-, action of aliphatic diazo-com- 
pounds with (STAUDINGER, SIEG- 
WaRT, ANTHES, BoMMER, and 
GERHARDT), A., i, 43. 

Acid haloids, reaction of aldehydes 
with (ULicH and Apams), A., i, 
301; (FrencH and ApaAms), A., i, 
342. 

Acidimetry, use of two indicators in 
(Lizius), A., ii, 650. 

Acidosis (VAN SLYKk), A., i, 828. 

Aconite, detection of (MALLANNER), A., 
ii, 470. 


salts of 
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Aconitic acid, chemistry of (VERKADE), 

A,, i, 496. 
ethyl ester, preparation of (INGoLD), 
T., 350. 

Aconitine, estimation of (Donmer), A., 
ii, 604. 

Acraldehyde, and its physico-chemical 
constants (Mourgev, Durratssg, Le- 
PAPE, Robin, Povener, Bovranric 
and BoisMENvU ; Movreu, Bovuranric, 
and DurralssE), A., i, 395. 

Acridine, and its compounds, pharma- 
cology of (Lenz), A., ii, 755. 

Acrylic acid, preparation of, and its 
esters (Movrev, Murat, and Tam- 
PIER), A., i, 495, 536. 

physico-chemical constants of (Mov- 
REU and Bouraric), A., i, 390. 

Actinium, origin of (Apams), A., ii, 8. 

decay and transformations of (MEYEr), 
A, G, %. 

Actinium-C, branching relationship and 
disintegration of (ALBRECHT), A., Ii, 
675. 

Activity coefficients of strong electro- 
lytes (LEwis and RANDALL), A., ii, 
427. 

Acylbarbituric acids (Bittz and Wir- 
TERK), A., i, 454. 

Adamsite. See Diphenylamine 
nious chloride. 

Adipic acids, a-bromo-, and a-chloro-, 

ethyl esters (INGoLD), T., 961. 
dibromo-, configuration of (PERKIN 

and Roginson), T., 1392. 
dibromo-, and diiodo-, and their 

ethyl esters (INGoLD), T., 962. 

Adrenaline (suprarenine ; epinephrine), 
production of glycemia by (Bory- 
STEIN), A., i, 289. 

Adsorption, stoichiometry of (ODEN and 
ANDERSON), A., ii, 438; (ODEN 
and LANGELIvs), A., ii, 625. 

and heterogeneous catalysis (KRUYT 
and vAN Dury), A., ii, 392. 

and solubility (GzoRGIEVICS), A., ii, 
491. 

augmented (WIEGNER, MAGASANIK, 
and VIRTANEN), A., ii, 244. 

by charcoal (Bakr and Kine), T., 
454; (Firrn), T., 926; A., ii, 382 ; 
(Driver and Firrn), T., 1126; 
(ABDERHALDEN and Fonor), A., ii, 
21; (Susipon), A., ii, 88 ; (Horst), 
A., ii, 245; (HARTLEBEN ; MOEL- 
LER), A., ii, 304; (KoLTHOFF), A., 
ii, 383. 

negative, by wood charcoal (PIcKLzs), 
T., 1278. 

by coagulation (DEzEINE), A., ii, 88. 

by colloids (MUTSCHELLER), A., ii, 


arse- 
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Adsorption of gases by charcoal and 
silica (Briaes), A., ii, 625. 
by metallic catalysts (TAYLOR and 
Burns), A,, ii, 630. 
by powdered metals (v. Evier and 
HeEpe.ivs, A., ii, 490. 
water by powdered substances 
(ScHERINGA), A., ii, 491. 
by precipitates (WrIser and Mipptr. 
TON), A., ii, 89; (Wetser), A., ii, 
625. 
importance of, in analysis (KoLTHorF), 
A., ii, 19, 123, 213, 276, 277, 344, 
409. 
Adsorption compounds (HALLER), A., ii, 
21. 
Affinity, chemical (KoREvAAn), A., ii, 
440. 


of 


theory of (RercnINsTEry), A,, ii, 
388, 
residual, and co-ordination (Morcay 
and Drew), ‘T., 610, 1058; 
(MorcaAN and Smita), T., 704, 
1066. 
Agglutination, physical chemistry of 
(v. SzentT-GyOreyi), A., i, 290. 
by ricin (Gunn), A., i, 284. 

Air. See Atmospheric air. 

Alabandite, crystal structure of (Wrc- 
KOFF), A., ii, 700. 

a-Alanine, preparation of, from methyl- 
malonie acid (CurTius and SIEsER), 
A., i, 653. 

dl-Alaninol (P. and W. Karner, Tuo- 
MANN, HORLACHER, and MADER), A., 
i, 230. 

a- and 8-Albans from caoutchouc, true 
constitution of (ULTfE), A., i, 
428, 

Albumin of the white of hens’ eggs 

(SGRENSEN), A., i, 749. 
gold number and sensitising action of 
(REITsTO1TER), A., ii, 176. 
serum, action of electrolytes on 
(v. Szent-GyOreyi), A., i, 
65 


effect of electrolytes and non-electro- 
lytes on the precipitation of 
(LabEs), A., i, 820. 
detection of, in urine (RENAUX), A, 
ii, 472. 
Albumoses, detection of, in blood and 
tissues (ACHARD and FEvILLIg£) A., 
i, 380. 
detection of, in urine (F1TrIPALp!), 
A., ii, 419. 
Alcaptonuria, elimination of acetone in 
(Karscn), A., i, 383. 
Alcohol. Seve Ethyl alcohol. © 
Alcohols, distillation of mixtures of, in 
steam (REILLY and HIcKINBOTTOM), 
A., ii, 599. 


and 
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Alcohols, catalytic oxidation of (MovurEU 
and Mienonac), A., i, 218; (Rt- 
DEAL), A., i, 389 ; (RosENMUND and 
ZeTzscus), A., ii, 393, 631; (Bor- 
SEKEN), A., ii, 500. 

interchange of alkyl groups between 
fats and (Grin, WittKa, and 
ScnHouze), A., i, 222. 

estimation of, in ethereal oils (VAN 
Urk}, A., ii, 660. 

estimation of water in (Wrirtn), A., 
ii, 651. 

aliphatic, physical properties and puri- 
fication of (BxuNEL, CRENSHAW, 
and Tontn), A., i, 299. 

higher, preparation of (Scuicut), A., 
i, 155. 

polyhydric, determination of the con- 
figuration of, by means of their 
effect on the conductivity of boric 
acid (BORSEKEN), A., i, 843. 

unsymmetrical trisubstituted, dehydr- 
ation of (Lfvy), A., i, 233. 

volatile, estimation of (Grin and 
Wirrn), A., ii, 660. 

Alcoholimetry, use of miscibility 
temperatures in (Rosset), A., ii, 598. 

Aleoholysis (DASANNACHARYA aud 
SupBOROUGH), A., i, 667. 

Aldehydes, chemical constitution and 

taste of (FuRUKAWA), A., i, 637, 
oxidation of (WIELAND), A., i, 890. 
catalytic reduction of (RosENMUND, 

ZetzscHe, and HeEtsnz), A., ii, 631. 
reaction of acid haloids with (ULIcH 

and ApAms), A., i, 301; (FRENCH 

and Apams), A., i, 342, 
condensation of, with aromatic amines 

(Berti and CapaccioL!; BERLIN- 

Guzz1), A., i, 107. 
condensation of, with primary arsines 

(ADAMs and Pater), A., i, 70. 
action of fluorene on (DE F'Az1),A.,i,568. 
condensation of glycine anhydride 

with (SAsAkI), A., i, 196. 
condensati n of methylene dicyanide 

with (Ostiins), A., i, 321. 
phenylhydrazones of, decomposition 

of (Crusa), A., i, 749. 
aromatic, condensation of p-amino- 

acetophenone and its acetyl deriv- 
ative with (GivuA and BAGIELLA), 

A., i, 730. 

2-Aldehydoanthraquinone, condensation 
derivatives of (Jacop), A., i, 794. 

9-p-Aldehydobenzylidenefluorene, 2:7- 
dichloro- (SteGLitz and ScHaTzKEs), 
A., i, 782. 

Aldehydophloroglucinol methyl ether 
(Karrer, RUPLINGER, GLATTFELDER, 
and Warrz), A., i, 800. 

Alfalfa. See Lucerne. 
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Algez, photosynthesis in (WURMSER and 
Ductavx), A., i, 211. 
green, formation of 
(Ss6pere), A., i, 210. 
marine, photosynthesis in (Moor, 
WHITLEY, and WEBSTER), A., i, 


enzymes in 


211. 
Aliphatic compounds, saturated (Gas- 
CARD), A., i, 536. 
Alkali chlorides, adsorption of, by 
animal charcoal (HARTLEBEN), 
A., ii, 304. 
crystallisation of mixtures of 
alkaline earth chlorides and 
(LigpiscH and Vorrtiscn), A., 
ii, 862. 


cyanides, use of precipitated iron in the 
preparation of (HARA), A., i, 548. 
haloids, size of ions and lattice energy 
of (Fasans and HERzZFELD), A., 
ii, 174. 
heat of sublimation of (ReIs), A., 
ii, 166. 
vapour pressure of (Rurr and 
Muepen), A., ii, 485 
molecular volume of (FAJANS and 
Grimm), A., ii, 168. 
negative adsorption of, by charcoal 
from aqueous solutions (PICKLEs), 
T., 1279. 
crystal structure and lattice energy 
of (SCHWENDENWEIN), A., il, 
310. 
additive compounds of antipyryl- 
aminodiacetic acid and its salts 
with (FArGHER and Kino), 'I., 
292. 
hydrides (EPHRAIM 
A., ii, 638 
metals, mass spectra of (AsTON), A., 
ii, 565. 
conductivity of, in liquid ammonia 
(Kraus), A., ii, 370. 
sizes of the kations of (LOREN2), 
A., ii, 191. 
action of ethers with 
A., i, 89. 
estimation of, as sulphates (ScHOORL 
and KoLTHorFF), A., ii, 61. 
ruthenohaloids (GuTBIER, Fatco, and 
VoecrT), A., ii, 457. 
salts, adsorption of, by charcoal (ODEN 
and ANDERssoN), A., ii, 438. 
sulphates, compounds of sulphuric 
acid with (KENDALL and LANpon), 
A., ii, 45. 
Alkalis, fusion with (PHruuirs), A., i, 
811. 
mechanism of (Le Suvrur and 
Woop), T., 1697. 
new indicator for detection of (BABE 
and CaBRERA), A., ii, 55. 


and MICHEL), 


(DURAND), 
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Alkalis, estimation of (Kottnorr), A., 
ii, 55. 
estimation of, in presence of cyanide 
and ferrocyanide (MUHLERT), A., 
ii, 595. 
Alkalimetry (Kotrnorr), A., ii, 465. 
use of two indicators in (LIzIvs), 
A., ii, 650. 

Alkaline-earth chlorides, crystallisation 
of mixtures of alkali chlorides with 
(LigBIscH and Vorriscn), A., ii, 
262. 

fluorides, spectra of (Darra), A., ii, 
529. 
haloids, additive compounds of anti- 
pyrylaminodiacetic acid and its 
salts with (FaArcHER and KING), 
T., 292. 
metals, magnetic properties of 
(Pascat), A., ii, 535. 
compounds of ammonia with (BILTz 
and Hirrie), A., ii, 202. 


estimation and _ seperation of 
(Tropossiv), A., ii, 521. 
salts, adsorption of, by charcoal 


(OpEN and ANDERsson), A., ii, 438. 
sulphates, action of ammonium citrate 
with (TEoposstv), A., i, 540. 

Alkaloids, salts of, with hexabromo- 

stearic acid (Correy), T., 1309. 

action of ethyl chloroformate * on 
(GADAMER and Kwnocn), A., i, 579. 

reactions of, with phospho- and silico- 
tungstic acids (HEIDUSCHKA and 
Wotr), A., ii, 469. 

function of, in plants (CiAMIcIAN 
and RAVENNA), A., i, 85. 

separation of ptomaines from (Ion- 
Escu), A., ii, 226. 

angostura. See Angostura. 

cinchona. See Cinchona. 

hygrine. See Hygrine. 

isoquinoline. See dsoQuinoline alka- 
loids. 

strychnos. See Strychnos. 

estimation of, volumetrically (EVERs), 
A., ii, 527. 

use of methyl red in the estimation of 
(EBERHARD), A,, ii, 225. 

estimation of, in cacao (CERIOTTI), 
A., ii, 470. 

estimation of, in lupines (MAcH and 
LEDERLE), A., ii, 718. 

Alkyl haloids, action of bromine on, in 
presence of iron(KronsTeEty), A., i, 
153. 

iodides, photochemistry of solutions 
of (SropBe and Scamitt), A., i, 76. 

nitrates, action of piperidine with 
(Gipson and Macsertn), T., 438. 

sulphates, preparation of (LILIEN- 
FELD), A., i, 299. 
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Alkylamines, volatile, detection and 
characterisation of (Woopwarp and 
Aussere), A., ii, 358. 

p-Alkylaminobenzophenones (MzIsey- 
HEIMER, V. BUDKEWICZ, and Kana. 
now), A., i, 356. 

Alkylanilines, preparation of (Pont pg 
Nemours & Co.), A., i, 854. 
Alkylbarbituric acids (BiLrz 

Wirrtek), A., i, 454. 

Alkyliminodisulphonic acids, prepara. 
tion of (FARBENFABRIKEN Vor. F, 
BAYER & Co.), A., i, 316. 

Allantoin, derivatives of (Bitrz and 
Max), A., i, 893. 

Allantoxaidin, transformations of (Bin1z 
and Rost), A., i, 891. 

Allophanic acid, ethyl ester, action of 
ammonia aud amines on (DAINs and 
WERTHEIM), A., i, 61. 

Allotropy of organic compounds in con- 
tact with solvents (VIXsEBoxsk), A., 
ii, 179. 

Alloxan, and its methyl derivatives, 
action of, on carbamides (Brirz), A., 
i, 616. 

Alloxanic acid, derivatives of (Biirz and 
Max), A., i, 617. 

Alloxantins, halochromism of, and their 
metallic salts (HANtTzscu), A., i, 
619. 

Alloys, chemical properties of (Tax- 

MANN), A., ii, 647. 
estimation of metals in (ScuMip7), A., 
ii, 595. 
metallic, electromotive properties of 
(KREMANN), A., ii, 10 ; (KREMANN 
and RupExeEr), A., ii, 11 ; (Kre- 
MANN and GMACHL-PAMMER), 
A., ii, 156, 158 ; (KREMANN and 
LoBINGER), A., ii, 157. 
dendritic crystallisation and 
strength of (VoGEL), A., ii, 493. 
Allyl chloride, preparation of (Correy 
and Warp), T., 1305. 
phosphates, action of bromine on 
(BAILLY), A., i, 493. 
w-Allylacetophenone, derivatives of 
(HeLFexicH and Lecuer), A., i, 
420. 
Allyl alcohol, preparation of (CorrEzy 
and Warp), T., 1303. 
decomposition of, at high temperature 
(PryTRAL), A., i, 156. 
action of heat on, in presence of 
catalysts (SABATIER and Kvsora), 
A., i, 645. 
Allylamine, complex cobalt compounds 
with (PrERoNI), A., i, 315. 
action of halogens on acyl derivatives 
of (BERGMANN, DREYER, and RaDT), 
Me, 1, 778. 
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d-Allyleamphorcarboxylic acid, methyl 
esters (HALLER and RAMART-LUCAS), 
A., i, 673. 

p-N-Allylearbamidobenzoie acid, ethyl 
ester (THOMS and RitsErt), A., i, 344. 

o-Allyl-p-cresol dibromide (v. AUWERS 
and ANSCHUTZ), A., i, 683. 

Allylene (methylacetylene ; propinene), 
hysical properties of (Maass and 
VRIGHT), A., i, 489 

equilibrium of hydrogen bromide with 
(Maass and RussEt1), A., i, 761. 
Allyl-8-glucoside, and its derivatives 
(FIscHER), A., i, 10. 
Ailyleyclohexanones (CORNUBERT), A., 
i, 730 ; ii, 5. 
Allylindazoles, and their picrates (v. 
AuweErs and Scnatcn), A., i, 808. 
a-Allyloxytetrahydronaphthalene, ac-A- 
bromo- (v. BkauN*and KirscHBAUM), 


A., i, 408, 

Allylselenocarbamide, and its additive 
compound with ethyl iodide 
(Scumipr), A., i, 775. 

p-N-Allylthiocarbamidobenzoic _ acid, 


ethyl ester (Tuoms and RitsEr?), A., 
i, 344. 
Alumina. See Aluminium oxide. 
Aluminium, atomic weight of (Ricuarps 
and KREPELKA), A., ii, 48. 
are and spark spectra of (SEELIGER 
and THAER), A., ii, 566. 
electromotive properties of (Smirs and 
DE GRUIJTER), A., ii, 371; (Gin- 
THER-SCHULZE), A., ii, 535. 
recrystallisation of, on heating (Car- 
PENTER and Exam), A., ii, 641. 
density of (EpwARrpDs and MooRMANN), 
A., li, 114. 
purification and testing of (F. and W. 
Mytivs), A., ii, 204. 
and its alloys, effect of cerium on 
(ScnutTE), A., ii, 454. 
metallic, reactions of (HopGEs), A., ii, 
589. 
nickel plating of (Mazutr), A., ii, 50. 
reduction of arsenic trichloride with, 
in presence of aluminium chloride 
(Rurr and Srars), A., ii, 508. 
Aluminium alloys (WAEHLER?), A., ii, 
508. 
with copper and zinc (HAUGHTON and 
BrncHAM), A., ii, 335. 
Aluminium compounds in concretions in 
animal organs (GONNERMANN),A.,i,79. 
Aluminium chloride, use of, in the prepar- 
ation of phenolphthalein (WaAxkp), 
T., 850 
hydroxide, separation of, from chro- 
mium and ferric hydroxides (Mme. 
M. and M. Lemarcuanps), A., ii, 
351, 


CXX, ii. 
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Aluminium nitrate, hydrates of (INa- 
MURA), A., ii, 114 
potassium nitrate (LAPorte), A., ii, 
699. 
oxide (alwmina), vapour pressure of 
(RuFF and Scumip7), A., ii, 486. 
fibrous, swelling of (v. ZENMEN), 
A., ii, 49. . 
silicates, action of salt solutions on 
(SCHNEIDERHOHN), A., ii, 114. 
Aluminium detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 
detection of, microchemically with 
sodium salicylate (VAN Z1JP), A., ii, 
463. 
detection of, in plant and animal 
organs (KEILHOLZ), A., ii, 708. 
estimation of, volumetrically (TINGLE), 
A., ii, 522. 
estimation of, and of its oxide, in the 
commercial metal (CApps), A., ii, 
657. 
estimation of carbon in (SoNDAL), A., 
ii, 654. 
separation of, from glucinum (Brit- 
TON), A., ii, 657, 712. 
Alums, water of crystallisation and 
structure of (VEGARD), A., ii, 24. 
Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 
Amesite (SHANNON), A., ii, 459. 
Amides, action of sodium hypochlorite 
on (RINKEs), A., i, 27. 
acid organic, action of sulphur mono- 
chloride on (NAIK), T., 1166. 
Amidines, iodo- (BoucAuLt and Rosrn), 
A., i, 272. 
Amines (H1LL and DonLEAvy), A.,i, 714. 
preparation of, from aldehydes or ke- 
tones (MicNonac), A., i, 165. 
equilibria of m-aminophenol with 
(KREMANN and Hout), A., i, 662. 
action of y-bromovaleric acid on (Em- 
MERT and Meyer), A., i, 268. 
equilibria of diphenylmethane with 
(KREMANN and Fritscn), A., i, 662. 
aliphatic, conductivity and viscosity of 
solutions in (ELsEy), A., ii, 79. 
separation of (FRANZEN and 
SCHNEIDER), A., ii, 663. 
aromatic, optical investigations of 
the constitution of (Ley and 
PFEIFFER), A., i, 335. 
condensation of acetylene with 
(Consonno and CruTo), A., i, 
679. 
action of chloraloxime on (MAr- 
TINET and CotssEt), A., i, 516. 


diazotisation of (BOESEKEN, 
BranpsmMa, and ScnovrIssEN), 
A., ii, 34. 


action of a-sulphopropionic acid on 
(BACKER), A., i, 855 
35 
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Amines, SS biological action 
of (Wut), A., i, 835. 
secondary, catalytic preparation and 
attempted alkylation of (MAILHE), 
A,, i, 237. 
preparation of formyl derivatives of 
(Merck), A., i, 591. 


tertiary, cohversion of, into secondary | 


nitrosoamines (ScHMIDT and Scuv- 
MACHER), A., i, 660. 
Amino-acids, viscosities of solutions of 
(HEDESTRAND), A., i, 546. 
— properties of (ECKWEILER, 
oOYEs, and Fak), A., i, 316. 
oxidation of, in contact with blood 
charcoal (WARBURG and NEGELEIN), 
A., i, 230. 


action of calcium and chromium | 


hydroxides on (HucounENQ and 
FLORENCE), A., i, 711. 
degradation of, by bacteria (OTSUKA ; 
Hrralt), A., i, 291. 
value of, in nutrition (Sure), A., i, 
526. 
aromatic, action of furfuraldehyde on 
(FiscHer, BALLING, and ALDINGER), 
A., i, 22. 
estimation of, in urine (PHILIBERT), 
A., ii, 605 
3- and e-Amino-acids, derivatives of 
(Ruzicka), A., i, 591. 
Amino-alcohols, preparation of, from 
amino-acids (P. and W. Karrer, 
THOMANN, HoRLACHER, and 
MAper), A., i, 228. 
anesthetic properties of (CANo and 
RaNEno), A., i, 384. 
Ammines, metallic complex (Durr), T., 
385, 1982. 
polyiodides of (EpHraim and Mos!- 
MANN), A., ii, 338, 339. 
compounds of, with picric acid and 
p-dichlorobenzenesulphonic acid 
(EpHrAM) A., i, 339. 
Ammonia, dry, preparation of (Brink- 
LEY) A., ii, 448. 
catalytic synthesis of (CLAUDE), A., 
ii, 258. 
electronic synthesis of (H1IEDEMANN), 
A., ii, 694. 
vacuum spectrum of (Barr), A., ii, 
362. 
ionisation of, in carbamide solution 
(Burke), A., ii, 79. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (RANKINE and Situ), A., ii, 
694. 
ad-orption of, by charcoal (Firtn), 
T., 926. 
equilibrium of, with ammonium ni- 
trate and thiocyanate (FooTE and 
Brink.ey; Foore), A., ii, 441. 


Ammonia, equilibrium of, with sulphur 
dioxide and mercuric oxide (Rurr, 
KnkOHNERT, and Bravy), A,, ii, 
202. 

catalytic oxidation of (DEcaRnIéRg), 
A., ii, 503, 546. 

biochemical oxidation of (Bovt- 
LANGER), A., i, 836. 

action of, on acetone (PATTERSON and 
McMI tay), T., 269. 

condensation products of acetylene and 
(CHEMIscHE FABRIK RHENANIA 
AkT.-GEs., STUER, and GRoB), 
A., 3, 33. 

compounds of, with barium, calcium, 
and strontium (Bitz and Hérris), 
A., ii, 201. 

transformation of, into carbamide 
(MATIGNON agd FRE&JACQUEs), A., 
ii, 33. 

action of chlorine with (NoyvEs and 
Haw; Noygs), A., ii, 42. 

and its derivatives, action of ozone on 
(STRECKER and THIENEMANN), 
A., ii, 44. 

action of, on silver bromide sols 
(AUERBACH), A., ii, 312. 

compounds of silver haloids with 
(Bittz and STOLLENWERK), A., ii, 
201. 

detection, of (ZENGHELIs), A., ii, 558. 

detection of, microchemically (KoL1o 
and TEoposstiv), A., ii, 214. 

estimation of, in urine (PHILIBERT), 
A., ii, 605. 

Ammoniates, equilibrium of (FRIED- 
Ricus), A., ii, 503. 

Ammonium alloys with mercury, de- 
composition of (ARONHEIM), A., ii, 
296. 

Ammonium salts, ultra-red reflexion 

spectra of (REINKOBER), A., ii, 144. 
estimation of, with formaldehyde 
(Kouttuorr), A., ii, 711. 
estimation of, in soils (ARRHENIUS), 
A., ii, 412. 

Ammonium carbonate, equilibrium of 
the reaction of caleium sulphate 
with (NEUMANN and GELLENDIEY), 
A., ii, 587. 

carbonates, equilibrium of formation 
of (TeErREs and WetsEr), A., ii, 
448. 
tri- and per-thiocarbonates (YEOMAN), 
Te, OS. 
chloride, equilibrium of manganous 
chloride, water and (CLENDINNEN 
and Rivetr), T., 1329. 
equilibrinm of sodium nitrate, water 
and (RENGADE), A., ii, 93. 
fluoride, toxicity of, towards yeast 
(FULMER), A., i, 910. 


Aw 
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Ammonium haloids, ultra-red absorption 
spectra of, in thin layers (REIN- 
KOBER), A., ii, 613. 

crystal structure of (BARTLETT and 
Lanemutr), A., ii, 261. 
hydroxide, equilibrium of the reaction 
of calcium sulphate with (NEUMANN 
and Kotyea), A., ii, 587. 
molybdates (PosTERNAK), A., ii, 51, 
117, 118. 
nitrate, equilibrium of, with ammonia 
and ammonium thiocyanate (FoorE 
and Brink.ey), A., li, 441. 
potassium nitrate, action of, on soils 
(Kempr), A., i, 915. 
selenodithionate (MorRGAN and Smirx), 
T., 1068. 
sulphate, melting point of (KENDALL 
and Davipson), A., ii, 334, 
melting and boiling points and 
equilibria of (JANECKE), A., ii, 
697. 
effect of, on plants (JonEs and 
SHIVE), A., i, $38. 
magnesium sulphate, diffusion of 
solutions of (PorLEzzA), A., ii, 170. 
iron alum, colour of (BoNNELL and 
PERMAN), T., 1994. 
sulphide, conversion of, into sulphate 
(GiuupD), A., ii, 697. 

Ammonium organic compounds :— 

Diammonium cyanide (MijLLER and 
HERRDEGEN), A., i, 742. 

Ammonium radicle, the free (WEITz, 
RotH, and NELKEN; WEI1Tz, NEI- 
KEN, and Lupwic), A., i, 804. 

Amniotic fluid, chemical analyses of 
(CLoGNE and R&ciape), A., i, 754. 

Amebe, action of immune sera on (Vv. 
ScHUCKMANN), A., i, 204. 

Amomis jamaicensis, oil from leaves of 
(Roperts), A., i, 515. 

Amygdalase, ageing of (BerTRaNp and 
Compron), A., i, 469. 

a eee ageing of (BrerTranp 
and Compron), A., i, 469. 

isAmyl nitrate, nitro- (WIELAND and 
Rann), A., i, 783. 

Amyl alcohol, fermentation, catalytic 
dehydration of (SENDERENS), A., i, 4. 

Amylase,- mechanism of the action of, 

and its estimation (AMBARD), A., 
i, 368. 
poisoning of (Otsson), A., i, 522. 
pancreatic, action of amines on (DEs- 
GREZ and Moos), A., i, 282. 
of rye (BAKER and Hu Ton), T., 805. 
estimation of the activity of (v. EULER 
and SvanBEro), A., li, 528. 
t-Amylbenzene, and its sulphonic acid 
derivatives and p-nitro- (RADCLIFFE 
and Stmpxry), A., i, 502. 
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isoAmylindazoles, and their picrates (v. 
Auwers and Scuaicn), A., i, 808. 
2-isoAmylnaphthylamine, 1-nitroso- 

(Fiscuer, Digrricu, and WErIss), A., 
i, 58. 
Amylopectin, synthesis of (SaAmEc and 
Mayen), A., i, 649. 


carbohydrate from (SAMEc and 
MAYER), A., i, 397. 
Amylophosphoric acid, calcium salt 


(SAMEC and MAyEnr), A., i, 649. 

Amylose, action of salts on (Breper- 
MANN), A,, i, 11. 

Amyloses (KArreR, NAGELI, HuRWItTz, 
and WALT!), A., i, 768. 

N-(a-isoAmyloxyethyl)-2-nitroaniline, 
N-B-trichloro- (WHEELER and SMITH), 
A., i, 411. 

a-Amyloxytetrahydronaphthalene, ac-8- 
bromo- (v. Braun and KrirscHBAUM), 
A., i, 408. 

n-Amylphenol, and its derivatives (RAD- 
CLIFFE and SiMPKIN), A., i, 502. 

2-isoAmylthiophen (STEINKOPF 
ScuuBart), A., i, 579. 

2-isoAmylthiophen-5-mercuri-salts 
(STEINKOPF), A., i, 632. 

a- and 8-Amyrins from elemi resin, and 
their bromo-derivatives (ZINKE, 
Friepricu, and Rouiett), A., i, 
39. 

Anezsthesin. See Benzoic acid, p-amino-, 
ethyl ester. 

Anesthetics, local (Launoy and 
Fusimori), A., i, 79; (FouRNEAU), 
A., i, 548. 

Analysis, importance of adsorption in 
(KoLTHOFF), A., ii,.19, 123, 213, 
276, 277, 344, 409. 

use of membrane filters in (JANDER 
and STUHLMANN), A., ii, 711. 
combustion, of organic compounds 
(Reap), A., ii, 348. 
steel bomb for (RoTH, MACHELEIDT, 
and Wits), A., ii, 709. 
electrolytic (BérrcER), A., ii, 65; 
(LAssIEvuR), A., ii, 651. 
electro-volumetric (KoLtTHOFF), A., ii, 
124, 
by flame reactions (MEUNIER), A., ii, 
351. 
gravimetric (WINKLER), A., ii, 57, 
62, 521, 559, 656. 
microchemical, with reagents sensitised 
by saturation (Lupwic; Lupwi«c 
and BuTeEscv), A., ii, 271. 
quantitative, weighing of precipi- 
tates in (GARTNER), A., ii, 123. 
micro-combustion, furnace for (DAUT- 
witz), A., ii, 131. 
organic, gas combustion furnace for 
(HEpLEy), T., 1242. 


and 
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Analysis, plysico-chemical volumetric 
(Dusrisay), A., ii, 344. 
piezometric. See Piezometric analysis. 
qualitative, ring formation in (ReEIss), 
A., ii, 124. 
spot reactions in (Fr1GLand STERN), 
A., ii, 278; (Hauser), A., ii, 
344. 
of metallic ions (HALL) A,, ii, 651. 
of metals of the ammonium sulphide 
group (SABALIrscuKA), A., ii, 
278. 
volumetric, of acids and bases (T1zARD 
and BoEreEsr), T., 132. 
influence of temperature on the 
strength of standard solutions in 
(OsaKA), A., ii, 124. 
use of amalgams in (NAKAZONO), 
A., ii, 596, 714. 

Andropogon Jwarancusa, essential oil 
from (SIMONSEN), T., 1644. 

Anemonin, derivatives of (AsAHINA and 
Fusita), A., i, 798. 

Angle of slope, of particles (LANGHANS), 
A., ii, 39. 

Angostura alkaloids (Trozcer and 
BONICKE), A., i, 121. 

Anhydrides, higher aliphatic acid, 
preparation of (HoLDE and TAcKE), 
A,, i, 842. 

Anhydrite, reduction of (RIfSENFELD, 
Feb, and Hessg), A., ii, 41. 

Anhydrochelidoninecarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (GADAMER and Kwocu), 
A., i, 581. 

Anhydro-a-hydroxybenzylphosphinic 
acid, and its barium salt (CoNANT 
and Macpona.p), A.,i, 70. 

Anhydro-sugars, preparation of (KARRER 

and Smirnov), A., i, 766. 
compounds of, with alkali hydroxides 
(KARRER), A., i, 765. 

Anhydrotriphenylphosphineoxy bromide 
(STEINKOPF and Bucuuerm), A., i, 
470. 

Aniline, equilibrium of acetic acid with 

(O'Connor), T., 400. 

velocity of reaction of w-bremoaceto- 
phenone and (Cox), T., 145. 

compounds of, with lead 
(MANDAL), A., i, 410. 

and its homologues, salts of dicarb- 
oxylic acids with (SABALITSCHKA 
and DANIEL), A., i, 174. 

and its homologues, ethylation of 
(MaILHE and bE Gopoy), A., i, 
504. 

and its derivatives, action of furfur- 
aldehyde on (FiscHEer, BALLING, 
and ALDINGER), A., i, 22. 

hydrobromide and hydrochloride, com- 
plex (Manpat), A., i, 106, 


salts 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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Aniline, reaction of phenyl iododichloride 
with (PrERon1), A., i, 338. 
estimation of (SABALITSCHKA and 
ScuRADER), A., ii, 224. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Sana- 
LITSCHKA and ScHRADER), A., ii, 
468. 

5-bromo-2:4-dinitro- 

A., i, 551. 

dibromo-, and p-chloro- m-bromo- and 
its acetyl derivative (BAMBERGER), 
A., i, 725. 

2-chloro-6-nitro- (FRANZEN 
ENGEL), A., i, 714. 

2:5-dichloro-3-nitro- (HOLLEMAN and 
VAN .HAEFTEN), A., i, 167. 

tetranitro-, properties of (FLURSCHEIM), 
A., i, 504. 

Anilines, p-substituted, transformation 
of toluenesulphonyl derivatives of 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 779. 

chloro- and nitro- and their acetyl 
derivatives, solubility and volatility 
of (StIpGwick and Rusie), T., 1013. 
trichloro-, and chloronitro-(HiFrrr), 
A., i, 550. 
nitro-, solubility of, 
(CuaApas), A., i, 235. 
Aniline colouring matters, production 
of acetaldehyde from, in {presence of 
sunlight (OsTerHouT), A., i, 263. 
Aniline-y-sulphonic acid  (sw/phanilic 
actd), p-toluidine salt (vAN Duty), 
A. S, 2a. 
1-Anilinoacetylacetone, 1--nitro- (Mor- 
GAN and Drew), T., 623. 
B-Anilinoacetylcitramalic acid (Passt- 
RINI), A., i, 896. 
B-Anilinocitraconic acid (PASSERIN!), 
A., i, 896. 
Anilino-4:5-dimethoxyphthalonic acid, 
aniline salt (FARGHER and PERKIN), 
T., 1738. 
1-Anilino -2:6-diphenyl- 4-methylpyridi- 
nium iodide (ScHNEIDER and SEE 
BACH), A., i, 878. 
Anilino-ethoxyacetylacetone, p - nitro- 
(MorGAn and Drew), T., 623. 
4-Anilino-7-hydroxycoumarin (BAUER 
and ScHopEr), A., i, 353. 
B-Anilinomesaconic acid (PASsERIN!), 
A., i, 896 
Anilinomethylene-/-epicamphor (PERKIy 
and Tir.ey), T., 1092. 
Anilino-m-opianic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (FaAncHeR and Perky), 7. 
1739. 
Anilinopyridine sodium (Emmert ani 
Bucuert), A., i, 269. 
1-Anilino-2:4:6-triphenylpyridinium 
o (ScHNEIDER and SEEBACR), A. 
i, 878. 
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g-Anilinoxanthone, and its 2-carboxylic 
acid (EcKERT and SEIDEL), A., i, 864. 

Animal oils, marine. See under Oils. 

Animals, zinc content of (BERTRAND and 
VuapEsco), A., i, 382. 

marine, occurrence of zinc in (BoDAN- 
sky), A., i, 78. 

Animal tissues, bromine and chlorine in 
(DAMIENS), A., i, 77, 476 ; (PILLAT), 
A., i, 78. 

fixation of calcium by (FREUDENBERG 
and Gydrey), A., i, 382. 
Anisaldehydenitrocyanophenylhydraz- 
ones (BorscHE), A., i, 460. 
Anisaldehyde-6-nitro-4-cyano-m-tolyl- 
hydrazone (Borscue), A., i, 461. 
Anisaldoxime, oxidation of (RoBIN), A., 
i, 113. 
p-Anisidinediacetic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (HALBERKANN), A., i, 562. 
p-Anisidinoacetomethyl-p-anisidide 
(HALBERKAN)), A., i, 562. 

Anisole (phenyl methyl ether), chloro- 
nitro-derivatives (HiUrFER), A., i, 
550. 

4:6-dichloro-2-nitro-, and 2:3:6-t77- 
chloro- (HOLLEMAN and VAN HAEF- 
TEN), A., i, 167. 
trichloro-derivatives (HOLLEMAN, VAN 
DER HoEVEN, and VAN HAEFTEN), 
A., i, 102. 
s-trinitro-, compound of piperidine 
and (Grua, MARCELLINO, and 
Curti), A., i, 194. 
additive compounds of, with pyri- 
dine and quinoline (GivA and 
Giva), A., i, 593. 
Anisotropy ofdianisylidenecyclohexanone 
(MULLER), A., i, 674. 
p-Anisylaminoaceto-p-anisidide (HAt- 
BERKANN), A., i, 562. 
Avisyldeoxybenzoin. and its oxime 
(OxfkHorr and TiFFENEAU), A., i, 
566. 

a-Anisylethylamine. See a-p-Methoxy- 

phenylethylamine. 

9-p-Anisylfluorene, 2:7:9-trichloro- 

(Srecuitz and ScuatzKgs), A., i, 782. 
p-Anisylfurylcamphorylmethane 
(WotFrF), A., i, 514. 
p-Anisylglycine, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (HALBERKANN), A,, i, 562. 
Anisylidene-p- acetylaminoacetophenone 
(Giva and BaGretta), A., i, 731. 
p-Anisylideneaminoacetophenone (GiUA 
and BaGIELua), A., i, 730. 
Anisylidenebisphenylacetamide (Gur- 
ta), T., 301. 
9-p-Anisylidenefluorene, 2:7-dichloro- 
(Strciirz and ScuaTzKEs), A.,i, 782. 
Anisylidenemethylenedioxybenzosubere- 
none (BorscHE and Rots), A., i, 166. 
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Anisylidenetetrahydroanemonic acid 
(ASAHINA and Fvugira), A., i, 799. 
a-Anisyl-8-naphthacinchonic acid, esters 

(Crusa and ZERBINI), A., i, 195. 
p-Anisyl propyl ketone, semicarbazide- 
semicarbazone(v. AUWERs), A., i, 466. 
a-Anisyltetrahydro-8-naphthacinchonic 
acid, sodium salt and methyl ester 
(C1usa and ZEerBIn1), A., i, 195. 

Annual General Meeting, T., 513. 

Anode rays. See Rays. 

Anodes, copper, potential of, in alkali 
solution (Jimsa), A., ii, 298. 

Antagonism of ions (KocHMANN, Lv- 
cANus, and Mutrnaurt), A., i, 147; 
(NEuscHLOss), A., i, 148. 

Anthocyanidins (Everest and Hatt), 
A., i, 485. 

Anthocyanins (Everest and HALt), A., 

i, 485. 

formation of, in plant organs (Kon- 
LER), A., i, 484. 

physiological réle of (JonEsco), A., i, 
643. 

Anthophyllite from Moravia (Scuir- 
MEISEN), A., ii, 122. 

analysis of (SHANNON), A., ii, 458. 

Anthracene, formation of, from benzene 
and ethylene (ZANETTI and Kan- 
DELL), A., i, 334. 

preparation of nitrogenous deriv- 
ativesof (BADISCHE ANILIN- &Sopa- 
Fabrik), A., i, 361. 

synthesis of, from naphthalene (CoL- 
VER and Noysgs), A., i, 409. 

Anthracene oils, constituents of (Pas- 
CAL), A., ii, 574. 

Anthracene series, studies in the (BAaR- 
NET?T and Cook), T., 901. 

Anthranilic acid, methyl ester, detec- 
ay of, in fruit juices (PowWER), A., ii, 
357. 

Anthranilic acid, 5-nitroso-, and its 
salts and derivatives (HouBEN and 
ScHREIBER), A., i, 109. 

Anthranilomethylenesulphoxylic acid, 
sodium salt (Binz and HouzapFeEt), 
A., i, 30. 

Anthranylpyridinium salts (BARNETT 
and Cook), T., 907. 

Anthraquinone, and its derivatives, 
catalytic reducing action of (Sun- 
DER and Bapver), A., i, 676. 

benzoyl derivatives, reduction of 
(ScHOLL), A., i, 872. 

sulphonation of, in presence of mercury 
(Roux and Marriner), A., i, 257. 

Anthraquinone, a-amino-, preparation 
of (SocIETY oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN Baste), A., i, 871. 

diamino-derivatives (BATTEGAY and 
CiavupIn), A., i, 513. 
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Anthraquinone, amino- and _nitro- 
amino-derivatives (TERRES), A., i, 
676. 
1:2:5:6-tetra-amino- (FARBEN- 
FABRIKEN VORM. F. Bayer 


& Co.), A., i, 747. 
dibromo-derivatives (BATTEGAY and 
CLAUDIN), A., i, 349. 
2:3-dibromo-, for synthesis of alizarin 
(GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 871. 
octachloro- (ECKERT), A., i, 870. 
1:3-dichloro-2-hydroxy-, and 1:3:4- 
trichloro-2-hydroxy- (Fries and 
Hartmann), A., i, 256. 
chlorodinitro-, dichloronitro-, and di- 
nitrohydroxy- (ULLMANN), A., i, 
424, 
dinitro-derivatives (BATTrEGAY and 
CLAupIN), A., i, 350. 
Anthraquinone series, preparation of 
compounds of the (ATAck and 
Crovuen), A., i, 870. 
preparation of nitrogenous condensa- 
tion products of (BADISCHE ANILIN- 
& Sopa-Faprik), A., i, 274, 350. 
a-Anthraquinoneazoacetoacetic acids, 
and their derivatives (GATTERMANN 
and Rotrgs), A., i, 819. 
p-Anthraquinoneazoanilines (GATTER- 
MANN and Ro rss), A., i, 818. 
p-Anthraquinoreazodimethylanilines 
(GATTERMANN and Rotrss), A., i, 
818. 
1-Anthraquinoneazohydroxylamide, 
4-chloro- and 4-nitro- (GATTERMANN 
and Rotres), A., i, 818. 
p-1:5-Anthraquinoneazohydroxylamide- 
azodimethylaniline (GATTERMANN and 
Rotrgs), A., i, 818. 
1-Anthraquinoneazohydroxylamide-5- 
diazonium sulphate (GATTERMANN 
and Ro.rFss), A., i, 818. 
Anthraquinoneazo-8-naphthols 9 (Gat- 
TERMANN and Rotrss), A., i, 819. 
4:2-Anthraquinoneazo-a-naphthylamine 
(GATTERMANN and Ro.rss), A., i, 
819. 
p-Anthraquinoneazophenols (GATTER- 
MANN and Ro.rss), A., i, 818. 
Anthraquinoneazo-1-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazolones (GATTERMANN- and 
Roures), A., i, 819. 
p-l-Anthraquinoneazoresorcinol (Gar- 
TERMANN and Rotrss), A., i, 818. 
m-Anthraquinoneazo-p-toluidines (GAT- 
TERMANN and Ro.rss), A., i, 818. 
pp-1:5-Anthraquinonebisazoaniline 
(GATTBRMANN and Ro.rss), A., i, 
819. 
mm-1:5-Anthraquinonebisazo-p-toluid- 
ine (GATTERMANN and Ro.Fss), A., 
i, 819. 


SUBJECTS. 


Anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid, 5:8. 
di- and 5:6:7:8-tetra-chloro- (EckErr 
and EnpLER), A., i, 871. 

1:4-Anthraquinonequinonediazide (Gar- 
TERMANN and Ro.rss), A., i, 818, 

oo’-(1:5-Anthraquinonyldi-imino)dibenz- 
aldehyde (Mayer and Bansa), A,, i, 
176. 


1-8-Anthraquinonyl-5-methyltriazole-4. 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Garrer- 
MANN and Ro.rgs), A., i, 818, 
Anthrone, preparation of (BARNETT and 
Cook), T., 906. 
Antibodies (HuNToon, MaAsvucci, and 
Hannum), A., i, 144. 
Antiketogenesis (SHAFFER), A., i, 754, 
Antimony, atomic weight of (W1ILLarD 
and McALPINng), A., ii, 405. 
specific heat of, at low temperatures 
(GUNTHER), A., ii, 16. 
crystalline structure of (Oce), A,, ii, 
513. 
equilibrium of copper, sulphur, and 
(GUERTLER and MEIssNER), A., ii, 
589. 
Antimony alloys with cadmium, electro- 
motive properties of (KREMANN 
and GMACHL-PAMMER), A., ii, 
156. 
thermo - electric properties of 
(FiscHER and PFLEIDERER), A., 
ii, 296. 
with copper and tin, electro-analysis 
of (FoERSTER and AANENSEN), A., 
ii, 350. 
with selenium, electromotive force of 
(KREMANN aad Wirrek), A., ii, 
342. 
with sodium, electromotive properties 
of (KREMANN and PRESZFREUND), 
A., ii, 332. 
with thallium, electromotive properties 
of (KREMANN and LoBINGER), A., 
ii, 157. 
Antimony compounds, toxicity of, to- 
wards plants (W6BER), A., i, 213. 
Antimony (riiodide, action of, with 
phenyldimethylarsine (BuRRows 
and Turner), T., 1449. 
trisulphide, equilibrium of, with bis- 
muth sulphide (TAKAHASHI), A., 
ii, 208. 
equilibrium of, with lead sulphide 
(IrrsuKA), A., ii, 206. : 
equilibrium of, with silver sulphide 
(Konno), A., ii, 206. 
pentasulphide (sulphur 
(KrrcnHor), A., ii, 206. 
sulphides, analysis of (vAN RossEM 
and DEKKER), A., ii, 416. 
alkali thiosulphates (v. Sz1LAGyt), A., 
ii, 207. 
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Antimony detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 

detection of (ZIMMERMANN), A., ii, 
276. 

detection of, in presence 
(NsEGovAN), A., ii, 562. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
arsenic and tin (HAHN and 
PHILIPPI), A., ii, 524. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
tin in presence of phosphoric acid 
(Movrer and Bartor), A., ii, 
597. 

separation of, from tin (Lurr), A., ii, 
35 


of tin 


Antipyrine  (1-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5- 
pyrazolone), compounds of mercury 
haloids with (OLrvirni-MANDALA), 
A., i, 378. 

Antipyrylaminodiacetic acid and its 
silts, and their additive compounds 
with neutral salts, and its éthyl ester 
(FARGHER and Kine), T., 292. 

Antithrombin (Doyon), A., i, 699. 

Apples, gases in intercellular spaces of 

(Maengss), A., i, 759. 
odorous constituents of (KopAMA), 
A., i, 220. 

l-Arabonic acid, amides of (vAN W1JK), 
A., i, 319. 

l-Arabonylaminoacetic acid, ethyl and 
methyl esters (VAN Wisk), A., i, 
319 


Aragonite, equilibrium of calcite with, 
in aqueous solution (BACKsTROmM), A., 
ii, 317. 

Arginase, action of (Gross), A., i, 522. 
Arginine, formation of creatine from 
(Gross and STeENBockK), A., i, 700. 
Argon, light diffused by (RAYLEIGH), 

A,, ii, 6. 

Aristochin nitrate, preparation of (VAN 
ITALLIE and LE CouLTRE; VAN DER 
Vren), A., i, 45. 

Aristol (WooLLETT), A., i, 340. 

Armangite from Sweden (AMINOFF and 
MavzE.ivs), A., ii, 269. 

Aromatic compounds. polynuclear, 
spectrochemistry of (v. AUWERs and 
Friuuine), A., ii, 230. 

transformations of (BAMBERGER), A., 
i, 716 

catalytic hydrogenation of, by means 
of platinum (WitustATrer and 
WaLpscHMIDT-LEITz), A., i, 667; 
ii, 185. 

nitration of (WIELAND, REISENEGGER, 
BERNHEIM, and Biéum), A., i, 778. 

catalytic nitration of, by means of 
mercuric nitrate (DAvIs, WoRRALL, 
Drake, HELMKAMP, and YOUNG), 


A., i, 338. 
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Arsanilomethylenesulphoxylic acid, 
sodium magnesium sult (Brnz and 
HouzaPFet), A., i, 31. 

Arsanthrene and its derivatives (KALB), 
A., i, 375. 

Arsanthrene, m-amino-, dichloride 
hydrochloride (WIELAND and RHEIN- 
HEIMER), A., i, 374. 

Arsanthrenic acid, and amino- (WIE- 
LAND and RHEINHEIMER), A., i, 374. 


| Arsenic, distribution of, in soils and 


animal and vegetable matter (LIL- 
Lic), A., i, 216. 

colloidal, pharmacological action of 
(Kitz), A., i, 289. 

Arsenic compounds, toxicity of, towards 

plants (WOsER), A., i, 213. 

Arsenic ¢richloride, reduction of, by 
aluminium, in presence of alumin- 
ium chloride (Rurr and Stars), A., 
ii, 508. 

trihydride (arsine), preparation and 
estimation of (THoms and HEss), 
A., ii, 110. 

viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (RANKINE and SmirH), A., ii, 
694. 

triiodide, action of, with phenyldi- 
methylarsine (BuRRows and TuR- 
NER), T., 1449. 

Arsenious acid, effect of mercuric 
nitrate on the oxidation of, by 
nitric acid (KLEMENC and PoL- 
LAK), A., ii, 442. 

reduction of permanganate by (GE- 
Loso), A., ii, 115. 

compounds of thiocyanates with 
(EpuHratm), A., i, 15 

Arsenious compounds, estimation of, 
volumetrically (MEURICE), A., ii, 
347. 

Arsenites, detection and separation 
of, from arsenates (SEARs), A., ii, 
347. 

Arsenic acid, estimation of, iodometri- 

cally (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 463. 
estimation of, volumetrically, and 
its salts (Morris; CoRFIELD and 
Woopwarp), A., ii, 519. 
estimation of, in presence of salts 
(DésouRDEAUX), A., ii, 130. 

Arsenates, colloidal (KLEMpP and v. 

Gyutay), A., ii, 507. 

detection and separation of, from 
arsenites (SEARs), A., ii, 347. 

Arsenic ¢risulphide, ph tosensitiveness 

of sols of (FreuNDLICH and 
NATHANSOHN), A,, ii 494. 

colloidal, flocculation of (BouTARIc 
and VuILLAUMB), A., ii, 449, 537. 

coagulation of. by cohaltammines 
(Matsuno), A., ii, 637. 
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Arsenic organic compounds (Burrows 
and Turner), T., 1448; (Martsv- 
MIYA; ADAMS and PALMER; CuRris- 
TIANSEN), A., i, 70; (WIELAND 
and RHEINHEIMER), A., i, 3871; 
(SrEINKOPF and MiULuer), A., i, 
404; (Lewis, Lowry, and Ber- 
GEIM ; STEINKOPF and WOLFRAM), 
A., i, 471; (Srernkopr and 
Scuwen), A., i, 694; (Lixs), A., 
i, 696. 

optically active, preparation of (Bur- 
rows and TurNER), T., 426. 

of the pyrazone series (FARBWERKE 
vorM. MEIsTeER, Lucius, & Brin- 
NG), A., i, 752. 

— detection, estimation, and separa- 
tion :— 

detection of (WINKLER), A., ii, 275; 
(ZIMMERMANN), A., ii, 276. 

electrically-heated reduction tube for 
use in the detection of (Zwick- 
NAGL), A., ii, 412. 

detection of, in plant and animal 
organs (KEILHOLZ), A., ii, 708. 

detection and estimation of (Koun- 
AprEst), A., ii, 130. 

estimation of (CripiER), A., ii, 653. 

estimation of, electric oven for use in 
(BrrcKENBACR), A., ii, 215. 

double tubes for estimation of (LocKE- 
MANN), A., ii, 594. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Ropertson), A., li, 275. 

estimation of, in physiological fluids 
(ENGELSOoN), A., ii, 59 

estimation of, in salvarsan (KIRCHER 
and v. Ruppert), A., ii, 130. 

estimation of, in soils (REICHERT and 
TRELLES), A., ii, 519. 

estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
urine and blood (SCHEFFLER), A., 
ii, 215. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony and tin (HAHN and 
Putuipr!), A., ii, 524. 

Arsenobenzene, 3:3’-diamino-4:4’-di- 
hydroxy-, dihydrochloride. See Sal- 
varsan. 

di- and  ¢etra-aminodihydroxy-, 
acetyl derivatives (Raiziss and 
Gavron), A., i, 370. 

1-p-Arsenodipheny]-di(4-amino-2:3-di- 

methyl-5-pyrazolone), and its deriv- 
atives (FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 

Lucius, & Britnine), A., i, 752. 

Arsines, primary, condensation of, with 
aldehydes (ADAMS and PALMER), 
A., i, 70. 

tertiary aromatic, action of sulphur 
monochloride on (ZUCKERKANDL 
and Srnar), A., i, 901. 
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Arsinic acids, preparation of (Rosry. 
MUND), A., i, 370. 
electrical couductivity of (Ficurer), 
A., i, 628. 
Arsphenamine. See Salvarsan. 
Artemisia annua, constituents of the oil 
from (AsAHINA and TaKac}), A., i, 9, 
Artemisia brevifolia, santonin in the 
leaves of (GREENISH and PEAkRsoy), 
A., i,.211. 
Artemisia ketones, and their derivatives 
(ASAHINA and TAKAGI), A., i, 9. 
Arylamines, additive compounds of 
nitro-derivatives of naphthalene with 
(SupBorovuGH, Picton, and Karyf), 
A., i, 557. 
Arylaminoceramidonines (BADIscuE 
AniLIn- & Sopa-Fasrik), A., i, 
362. 
Arylazides, chemistry of (BAMBERGER), 
A., i, 716. 
Arylazoglyoxalinecarboxylic 
(FARGHER), T., 158. 
Arylhydroxylamines, chemistry of 
(BAMBERGER), A., i, 716, 723. 
Asbestos, adsorption by (Ko.trnorr), 
A., ii, 344. 

Aspergillus niger (Sterigmatocystis nigra), 
effect of salts on the growth of 
(HAENSELER), A., i, 836. 

utilisation of dextrose in the growth 
(TERROINE and WurMseEnr), A., i, 
837. 

effect of iron and zinc salts on the 
growth of (STEINBERG), A., i, 482. 

utilisation of nitrogen and of phos- 
phorus by (Vorsropt), A., i, 702. 

effect of sodium chloride on the de- 
velopment of (MoLLIARD), A., i, 481. 

Aspirin. See o-Acetoxybenzoic acid. 

Assimilation, plant. See Plants. 

Asymmetric compounds, resolution of 

(SHIMOMURA and CoHEN), T., 1816. 

Atmospheric air, ratio of the specific 
heats of carbon dioxide and 
(PaRTINGTON), A., ii, 621. 

density of (BAXTER ; JAQuEROD and 
Bore), A,, ii, 635. 

purification of, from toxic gases 
(DEscrEz, GUILLEMARD, and 
Savks), A., ii, 107. 

ignition of mixtures of methane and 
(MorGAN and WHEELER), T., 241. 

propagation of flame in mixtures of 
ethylene and (Cuapman), T., 1677. 

explosion of inflammable mixtures of 
coal gas and (Davin), A., ii, 85. 

explosion of mixtures of hydrogen 
and of carbon monoxide with (BoNE 
and Hawarp), A., ii, 628. 

detection of chlorine in (MATIGNON), 
A., ii, 272, 


acids 


At 


At 
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Atmospheric air, detection of hydro- 
eyanic acid in (SiEVERTs and 
HERMSDORF), A., ii, 224. 

estimation of carbon dioxide in 
(FREUND), A., ii, 348. 
Atoms, existence of (v. ANTROPOFF), A., 
ii, 101. 
constitution of (Masson), A., ii, 191. 
constitution and configuration of 
(KOHLWEILER), A., ii, 689. 
structure of (GenrcKe), A., ii, 323; 
(LANGMUIR), A., ii, 689. 
and Rontgen ray spectra (DE 
BrRoGLiE and DAUVILLIER), A., 
ii, 475; (VeGARD; SMEKAL), 
A., ii, 674. 
the periodic system and radio- 
activity (Urpacn), A., ii, 251. 
and scattered radiation (GLOCKER 
and Kaupp), A., ii, 323. 
in relation to magnetism (OXLEy), 
A., ii, 82. 
and crystallography (Tertsca), A., 
ii, 24. 
dynamics of (LAND£), A., ii, 189. 
stability of (MARSHALL), A., ii, 322 ; 
(RUTHERFORD), A., ii, 582. 
models of (FérsterRLING; SMEKAL), 
A., ii, 189; (MaprLuNG and 
LANDE), A., ii, 190; (HENGLEIN), 
A., ii, 322; (M. and L. DE 
Broeulk), A., ii, 323 ; (CREHORE), 
A., ii, 632, 


disintegration of, by  a-particles 


(RUTHERFORD and CHADWICK), 
A., ii, 293. 
collisions between electrons and 


(KLEIN and RossELAND), A., ii, 291. 

exchange of energy in change of, into 
ions (AUDUBERT), A., ii, 297. 

energy of (LARMOR), A., ii, 632. 

latent polarities of (LAPpworRTH), A., 
ii, 543. 

diameter of (WEsTPHAL), A., ii, 394. 
of gaseous elements (RANKINE), 

A., ii, 192. 

dimensions of (LANDE), A., ii, 189; 
(BrouGHALL), A., ii, 445; (PrE- 
Rucc!I), A., ii, 583; (Brace and 
BEL), A., ii, 689. 

cubical (LANnp#&), A., ii, 189 ; (MADE- 
LUNG and LANDE), A., ii, 190. 

heavy, distribution of electrons in 
(DAUVILLIER and DE BRroGLig), 
A., ii, 532. 

non-radiating (LAnMoR), A., ii, 632. 

Atomic ether, in relation to hydrogen 
atoms (ZEHNDER), A., ii, 191. 
Atomic nucleus, structure of the 

(Krrscn), A., ii, 150. 

structure and stability of the (HARK- 
Ins), A., ii, 582. 
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Atomic nucleus, charge on the (CHaAD- 
WIck), A., ii, 7. 

Atomic theory, energetic foundations of 
(UrBarN), A., ii, 543. 

Atomic volume. See Volume. 

Atomic weight of aluminium (RicHARDs 

and KrEPELKA), A., ii, 48. 

of antimony (WILLARD and McAL- 
PINE), A., ii, 405. 

of bismuth (CLAssEN and Ney), A., 
ii, 119; (H6NIGscHMID and Birck- 
ENBACH), A., ii, 646. 

of cadmium (Baxter and WILsoN), 
A., ii, 640. 

of chlorine from minerals (CuRIzE), 
A., ii, 396. 

of fluorine (Motes and BarveEcas), 
A., i, 389 

of germanium (MULLER), A., ii, 456. 

of lanthanum (Baxrer, TANI, and 
CuHapin), A., ii, 454. 

of nickel, terrestrial and meteoric 
(BAXTER and Parsons), A., ii, 338. 

of tellurium(BruyLantsand DEsMET), 
A., ii, 448. 

of zinc (BaxTER and Hopces), A., ii, 
639. 

Atomic weights (Oppo), A., ii, 691. 

International Commission on (BRAUN- 
Ek), A., ii, 691. 

‘report of the Committee on (BAXTER), 
A., ii, 321. 

report of the Swiss Commission on 
(BERNOUILLI, DuToiTt, GuyE and 
TREADWELL), A., ii, 500. 

and mass-spectra (AsToN), T., 677. 

periodicity of (FEHRLE), A., ii, 188. 

harmony of (Droste; ScuMiz), A., 
ii, 101. 

Atoxyl (sodium p-aminophenylarsinate), 
action of, on enzymes (Rona and 
Bacn), A., i, 69. 

Atractylene (Takac!), A., i, 733. 

Atractylol, a-dihydroxy-, and its deriv- 
atives (TAKAGI), A., i, 733. 

Atrolactinic acid, resolution of, and its 
7-menthy! ester (WREN and WRIcHT), 
T., 798. 

Atropine, immunity of rabbits to (VAN 
DER HEypE), A., i, 478. 

Attalea cohune (cohune nut), globulin 
from (JoHNs and GEeRsDORFF), A., i, 
212. 

Augite from Japan (OnAsut), A., ii, 407. 
from Vesuvius and Etna (WASHING- 

TON and Merwiy), A., ii, 212. 
containing aluminium (TSCHERMAK), 
A., ii, 121. 

o-Aurothiolbenzoic acid, and its po- 
tassium salt (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 
510. 
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Aurothiosalicylic acid. 
thiolbenzoic acid. 


Autoclave, glass (ScumipT), A., ii, 
255. 
Autolysis (BRADLEY and FELsHeEr), A., 
i, 76. 
source of acids developed in (Morse), 
A., i, 906 


Autoxidation, limiting pressure of (Jo- 
RISSEN), A., ii, 99, 688 ; (WISER and 
Garrison), A., ii, 248. 

Autunites in Portugal, age of (MucvET 
and Sgrory), A., ii, 55. 

Auxochromes, combined (KAUFFMAN)), 
A., i, 432. 

8-Azides of the anthraquinone series, 
preparation of nitro-derivatives of 
(FARBENFABRIKEN VorRM. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 747. 

1-Azidoanthraquinone, 4-chloro- and 
4-nitro- (GATTERMANN and Ro.rFss), 
A., i, 818. 

2-Azidoanthraquinone, 1-nitro- (FARB- 
ENFABRIKEN VORM. F. BAYER & Co.), 
A., i, 747. 

Azidomalonic acid (Cunrius and SIEs- 
ER), A., i, 653. 

Azidomethylmalonic acid (CurTivus and 
SIEBER), A., i, 654. 


v-Azimides (Scumipt and Hacen- 
BOCKER), A., i, 897. . 


Azines (GeRHARDT), A., i, 746. 
Azine-scarlets, structure and colour of 
(CoHEN and CRABTREE), T., 2055. 
Azobenzene, solubility of, in caoutchouc 
(Brunt), A., i, 352., 
Azobenzene, y-amino-, additive com- 
pound of 3:4:6-trinitrotoluene and 
(Grva and ANGELETT1), A.,i, 557. 


acetyl derivative, oxidation of 
(PassErRINI), A., i, 624. 
2-amino-4’-hydroxy- (CUSMANO), A 
i, 133. 


3:5:3’:5’-tetrabromo-, and its acetate 
(R. and W. Meyer and TAzEGER), 
A., i, 20. 
chlorodinitrohydroxy-, chloroérinitro-, 
nitroaminohydroxy-, and _ nitro- 
hydroxy-derivatives (BorscHe), A., 
i, 461. 
2’-nitro-4’-cyano-4-hydroxy-, and 
2’:4-dinitro-4’-cyano- (BoRSCHE), A 
i, 460. 
2:4:6-¢rinitro-4’-hydroxy- (BorscHE), 
A., i, 624. 
B-Azobenzeneacetyleitramalic acid, B- e 
amino-, ethyl ester (PASSERINI), A 
896. 
8-Azobenzenecitraconic _ acid, 
amino- (PASSERIN!), A., i, 896. 
ae ae 4 ees acid (KALB), 
., i, 376. 


+9 1, 


B-p- 


See o-Auro- 
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Azobenzene-3:3'-diarsinic acid, and its 
sodium salt (Lres), A., i, 697. 

Azobenzene-5-malonic acid, 2:4-dinitro. 
4’-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (Borscuz), 
A., 1, 462. 

B-Arobenzenemesaconic 
amino- (PASSERINI), A 

Azo-colouring matters, 
hydroxy- (Jacons 
BERGER), A., i, 44. 

Azo- compounds, constitution of salts of, 
with acids (KEHRMANN), A., i, 
447. 

kinetics of the reduction of (Gop. 
SCHMIDT and Braanaas), A., ii, 
184. 

aromatic, reduction of (Moore), A., i, 
742. 

Azo-compounds, hydroxy-, physico- 
chemical properties of (PuxEppvu and 
GENNARI), A., i, 366, 623. 

Azodicarboxylic acid, ethyl ester, intro- 
duction of hydrazine radicles by 
means of (D1ELs), A., i, 280. 

Azoimide (hydrazic ‘acid ; nitrogen 
hydride), action of, on nitrous acid 
(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., ii, 346, 694. 

Azomethines, preparation of (MAyzER 
and Bansa), A., i, 176. 

Azonium compounds, quaternary sub- 
stituted, containing an asymmetric 
nitrogen atom (SincH and Lat), T 
210. 

Azopyrroles (CiusA), A., i, 365. 

1-Azotetrahydronaphthalene (TETRALIN 
G. m. b. H.), A., i, 406. 

Azotobacter, effect of light on (KAYsER), 

A., i, 208, 291. 
effect of, on alcoholic fermentation 
(KAYSER), A., i, 642. 

Azotobacter agile, nitrogen fixation by, 
under the influence of light 
(KaAyYsER), A., i, 79. 

action of uranium salts on (KAYSER), 
A., i, 479. 

Azoxybenzene, p-amino-derivatives, and 
their acetyl derivatives (PASsERINI), 
A., i, 624. 

’ $:5:3':5’-tetrabromo- w and W. 
Meyer and TAEcER), A., i, 20. 

o-hydroxylamino-, and its cnapenel 
with ar (CusMANO 
and DeLLA NAvE), A., i, 622. 

Azoxy-compounds, relation between 
diazo-compounds and (ANGELI), A., i, 
364. 

o-Azoxy-p-methoxyphenylacetic acid 
(KeRMACK, PERKIN, and Rosinsoy), 
T., 1631. 


acid, £-p. 
-, i, 896. 

amino- and 
and Here. 
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Bacillus acetoethylicum, production of 
acetone by (ARZBERGER, PETERSON, 
and Frep), A., i, 80. 

Bacillus lactis aerogenes, fermentation of 
sugar by (NeEuBerc, Norp, and 
Wotrr), A., i, 148. 

Bacillus mesentericus vulgatus, bio- 
chemistry of (GRIMMER and WIE- 
MANN), A., i, 479. 

Bacillus proteus, action of, on amino- 
acids (OrsuKA and Hrrat), A., i, 291. 

Bacillus subtilis, oxidation of glycerol 
by (AUBEL), A., i, 641. 

Bacteria, activity of, in relation to soil] 
acidity (STEPHENSON), A., i, 916. 
action of, on amino-acids (OrsuUKA ; 

Hiral), A., i, 291. 
production of volatile fatty acils by 
(ZoLLER and CLark), A., i, 385. 
cyeloclastic power of (RAIsTRICK and 
CLARK), A., i, 479. 
measurement of the production and 
absorption of gas by (FLEMING and 
CLEMENGER), A., i, 207. 
influence of buffer salts and the re- 
action of media on metabolism by 
(Wo LF), A., i, 208. 
lactic acid, velocity of growth of, in 
varied hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tions (SVANBERG), A., i, 80. 
proteolytic activity of (GortnN1), A., 
i, 641. 
methane, physiology of (Minz), A., i, 
909. 
nitrate-forming, effect of organic 
nitrogen compounds on (FRED and 
Davenrort), A., i, 532. 
nodule, fixation of nitrogen by 
(WHITING and ScHOONOVER), A., i, 
208. 

Bacterium imethanicum, physiology of 
(Mitnz), A., i, 909. 

Balsam, gurjun, detection of, by the 
Turner reaction (LurHEr), A., ii, 
468. 

Peru, adulteration of (vAN ITALLIR), 
A., ii, 226. 

Barfoed’s reagent, improved form of 
(Roar), A., 1i, 525. 

Barium salts, adsorption of (OpiN and 

LANGELIUs), A., ii, 625. 

antagonism of sulphates to (Kocn- 
MANN, Lucanus, and MULTHAUPT), 
A., i, 147. 

Barium /ri- and jper-thiocarbonates 

(YEoMAN), T., 48. 

chloride, equilibrium of, with calcium 
and strontium chlorides(SCHAEFER), 
A., ii, 96. 


Barium chloride, equilibrium of, with 
potassium and sodium chlorides 
(JANECKE ; Vorriscn), A., ii, 95, 
96. 

hydrides (Tomxrnson), A., ii, 453. 

oxides, higher (TRAUBE and ScHULZE), 
A., ii, 548. 

selenodithionate(MoRGAN and SmiTH), 


T., 1068. 
stibiothiosulphate (v. SzmAcy1), A., 
ii, 207. 
Barium detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 


detection of (Lutz), A., ii, 596. 

detection of, in presence of calcium 
and strontium (Lupwic and Spir- 
ESCU), A., ii, 276. 

estiniation of, as sulphate (WINKLER), 
A., ii, 62. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of strontium (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 62. 

separation of, from calcium and stront- 
ium (Ko.rHorF), A., ii, 63. 

Barley, germinating, enzymes in (MAE- 
STRINI), A., i, 152. 

Baron, the term (MAsson), A., ii, 191. 

Basalt-tuffs, Styrian, enclosures in 
(SCHADLER), A., ii, 122. 

Base ©,,H,O,N, and its salts, from 
reduction of o-nitrobenzoylacetone 
(GABRIEL and GERHARD), A., i, 
441. 

C,,H,,0,N, and its hydrochloride, 
from catalytic reduction of thebaine 
(SPEYER and Freunp), A., i, 803. 

Cy9H.,0,N_ from dihydrocupreonium 
oxide andalcoholic potash (WELLER), 
A., i, 267. 

Cy9H.,N, and its derivatives, from 
formaldehyde and 4:6-diamino-m- 
xylene (PEARMAN), T., 720. 

Bases, organic quaternary (GABRIEL), 
A., i, 58; (Borse), A., i, 60. 

tricyclic (MoorE and DovusBLepDAyY), 
T., 1170. 

estimation of, volumetrically (T1zARD 
and BorErEg), T., 132; (BRUHNs), 
A., ii, 592. 

estimation of, in combination with 
strong or weak acids (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 465, 516. 

v-Bases, researches on (McLrop and 
Rosinson), T., 1470. 

Bassia (mahua), biochemistry of the 
flowers of (FowLER, BEHRAM, BHATE, 
Hassan, MAnHDI-HASSAN, and Inu- 
GANTI), A., i, 152. 

‘* Bayer 205,” experiments with (HAEN- 
DEL and JoOETTEN ; MAYER and ZEIss ; 
WEnyon), A., i, 908. 

Bean, mung. See Phaseolus aureus. 
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Bean, navy, carbohydrates in (PETERSON 
and CuurcHILL), A., i, 643. 

soja. See Soja-bean. 
velvet. See Stizolobium. 

Bees-wax. See under Wax. 

Beetroots, polyoses in decaying (Voro- 
Grek), A., i, 704. 

Bementite from Washington, and its 
identity with caryopilite (PARDEE, 
LARSEN, and STEIGER), A., ii, 211. 

Benzaldehyde, pyrogenic decomposition 
of, at high temperatures (PEYTRAL), 
A., i, 166. 

phytochemical reduction of, by yeast 
(NEUBERG and Hrrscn), A., i, 480. 

additive compound of phosphorus tri- 
chloride and (Conant and Mac- 
DONALD), A., i, 69. 

and o- and p-bromo-, condensation 
products of, with acid haloids 
(FRENCH and ApAms), A., i, 343. 

condensation of m-dimethylamino- 
phenol with (KrisHna and Pore), 
T., 286. 

condensation of dipeptide anhydrides 
— and Hasuimoto), A., 
i, 197. 

Benzaldehyde, p-amino-, di- and tri- 
bromo-, dibromoamino-, dibromo- 
chloro-, dibromoiodo-, dibromoiodo- 
nitro-, and ¢ribromonitro-, and their 
derivatives (JANSE), A., i, 453. 

o-chloro-, action of, on naphthyl- 
amines (MAYER and Bans), A., i, 
175. 

nitro-derivatives, metabolism of. See 
Metabolism. 

p-nitro-, condensation of, with aroma- 
tic amines (Lowy and Kine), A., 
i, 337. 

2:4-dinitro-derivatives 
Downey), A., i, 337. 

2:4:6-trinitro-, condensation deriva- 
tives of (Lowy and Baz), A., i, 
337. 

Benzaldehydebromobenzoylhydrazones 
(Buntine), A., i, 521. 

Benzaldehydecyanohydrin, o-chloro- 
(KARRER, BAUMGARTEN, GUNTHER, 
HARDER, and LANG), A., i, 262. 

Benzaldehydediphenylacetylhydrazone 
(STAUDINGER and Hammer), A., i, 
325. 

Benzaldehyde-4-nitro-2-carbethoxy- 
phenylhydrazone (KENNER and WIT- 
HAM), T., 1055. 

Benzaldehyde-4-nitro-2-cyanophenyl- 
hydrazone, o-hydroxy- (BorscHe), A., 
i, 460. 

Benzaldehyde-6-nitro-4-cyano-m-tolyl- 
hydrazone, o-hydroxy- (Borscne), A., 
i, 461. 
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Benzaldehyde-p-nitrophenylhydrazone, 
and p-nitro-, potassium and sodium 
salts (Crusa), A., i, 64. 

Benzaldehydedinitrotolylhydrazones 
(Brapy and Bowman), T., 899. 

Benzaldoxime-V-p-diethylaminopheny] 
ether, p-nitro- (BARROW and Grip- 
FiTHs), T., 215. 

Benzaldoxime-V-y-dimethylamino- 
phenyl ether, p-nitro- (BARROW and 
GRIFFITHS), T., 214. 

Benzaldoxime--p-di-n-propylamino- 
phenyl ether, p-nitro- (BARROW and 
GRIFFITHS), T., 215. 

Benzaldoxime--y-ethylaminophenyl 
ether, p-nitro- (BARROW and Gnuir- 
Firus), T., 215. 

Benzaldoxime-N-p-nitropheny] ether, p- 
nitro- (BaRRow and GriFFirTHs), T., 
216. 

Benzaldoxime--phenyl ether, p-nitro- 
(Barrow and GriFritus), T., 213. 
Benzamide, thio-, condensation of benzo- 
nitrile and (IsutKawa), A., i, 728. 
Benzamidine, condensation of ethyl - 
diethoxyacetoacetate with (JoHNsoN 

and MikeskaA), A., i, 57. 

Benzamidine, iodo-, reactions of (Bov- 
GAULT and Rosry), A., i, 272. 

1:3-Benzdiazole-2-benzamide, and _ its 
derivatives (BistrzycK1 and Lecco), 
A., i, 456. 

1:3-Benzdiazole-2-tetrachlorobenzoic 
acid, and its phenylhydrazide (Bts- 
TRZYCKI and Lecco), A., i, 456. 
1:3-Benzdiazole-2-(3’)-pyridine-(2’)- 
carboxylic acid, and its derivatives 
(Bistrzycxk1 and Lecco), A., i, 457. 
Benzene, formula of (v. WEINBERG), A., 
i, 778, 781. 
structure of (CIAMICIAN and CrvsA), 
A., i, 8329; (GnEzpa), A., ii, 394. 
nucleus, radius of the (LORENZ), A., 
ii, 158. 
substitution in the (Davies), T., 
853, 876; (Grua and Grva), A., 
i, 858; (BOESEKEN, BRANDsMA, 
and ScHouTISSsEN), A., ii, 34. 
substitution and addition in the 
(Grvua, MARCELLINO, and CuRTI), 
A., i, 193. 
influence of nitro-groups on the 
reactivity of substituents in the 
(BurToON and Kenner), T., 1047; 
(KENNER and WirnHam), T., 
1053. 
migration of alkyl groups in the 
(Coptsarow), T., 1806. 
migration of halogen atoms in the 
(Copisarow), T., 442. 
ultra-violet, absorption spectrum of 
the vapour of (ScuuLz), A., ii, 74. 
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Benzene derivatives, spectrochemistry 
of (v. AUWERs and Friuuine), A., 
ii, 229. 

reactivity and conductivity in solu- 
tions of salts in (CApy and Ba.p- 
win), A., ii, 309, 

and nitro-, effect of finely-divided 
solids on the freezing points of 
(PARKER), A., ii, 430. 

and its halogen derivatives, density of, 
and the Mendeléev rule (HERz and 
MEYER), A., ii, 381. 

vapour tension and molecular volume of 
mixtures of toluene and (SCHULZE), 
A., ii, 378. 

surface tension of (RIcHARDS and 
CaRVER), A., ii, 384. 

viscosity of mixtures of benzyl benz- 
oate and (KENDALL and Monros), 
A., ii, 241. 

adsorption of, by charcoal, alone, and 
from iodine solution (BAKR and 
Kino), T., 454. 

equilibrium of, with chloroform and 
with ethyl ether (ScnuLzk), A., ii, 
388. 


distribution of silver perchlorate 
between water and (HILL), A., ii, 
261. 

pyrogenic decomposition of, at high 
temperatures (PEYTRAL), A., i, 166. 

chlorination of, with sulphuryl chlor- 
ide (SILBERRAD), T., 2029. 

and its derivatives, condensation of 
acetylene with, in presence of 
aluminium chloride (Cook and 
CHAMBERS), A., i, 332. 

condensation of chloral hydrate with, 
in presence of aluminium chloride 
(vAN LaAgRr), A.. i, 503. 

commercial, paraffin hydrocarbon in 
(TiIMMERMANS), A., i, 490. 

action of, on blood (Launoy and 
Ltyy-Brunt), A., i, 204. 

mute, pentabromo- (Eckert), A., i, 

5 


1 ~ aeeimeeeed (Giva), A., i, 

51. 

p-dichloro-, nitration of (HOLLEMAN, 
HOLLANDER, and vAN HAEFYEN), 
A., i, 503. 

trichloro, and trichloronitro- (HOLLE- 
MAN and VAN HAEFTEN), A., i, 167. 

tetrachloro-derivatives (HOLLEMAN), 
A., i, 405. 

tetra-, penta-, and hexa-chloro-deriva- 
tives (HOLLEMAN), A., i, 102. 

hexachloro-, formation of, in the 
electrolytic preparation of chlorine 
rand and CourtTois), A., i, 
JUaZ. 

trichlorodinitro- (HitrFEr), A., i, 549. 
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Benzene, o- and m-chloronitroso- (HA- 
WORTH and Lapworth) T., 772. 
m-dinitro-, additive compounds of 
(KarvE and SupBoroveR), A., i, 
657. 
trinitro-, compounds of, with aromatic 
amines (LEY and PFEIFFER), A., 
i, 336. 
1:3:5-trinitro-, preparation and proper- 
ties of (RADCLIFFE and POLLITT), 
A., i, 233. 
nitroso-, compounds of, with estragole, 
methylengenol and  mpyristicin 
(ALESSANDRI), A., i, 730 
Benzeneazoacetylacetone, p-bromo- 
(Morean and Drew), T., 622. 
4-Benzeneazo-1-acetylaminonaphthal- 
ene, 4-y-nitro- (KONIG and KOHLER), 
A., i, 459. 
4-Benzeneazo-5-amino-2-pheny]-1:2:3- 
benztriazole, and its hydrochloride 
(Scumipt and HaGENBOCKER), A., i, 
898. 
4-Benzeneazo-5-amino-2-phenyl-6- 
methyl-1:2:3-benztriazole (ScHMIDT 
and HAGENBOCKER), A., i, 899. 
4-Benzeneazo-1-benzoylaminonaphthal- 
ene, 4-p-nitro- (Kénic and KOHLER), 
A., i, 459. 
4-Benzeneazo-5-bromo--cresol (Vv. 
Auwers, BorscHE, and WELLER), 
A, £5 SER. : 
B-Benzeneazoisobutyl p-hydroxy-o-tolyl 
ketone, and 8-p-bromo- and f-p-nitro- 
and their phenylhydrazones  (v. 
Auwers and LAMMERHIRT), A., i, 
464. 
Benzene-5-azo-6-chloro-2:4-tolylenedi- 
amine, and 4’-nitro-, and their deriv- 
atives (MorGAan and JonEs), T., 188. 
8-Benzeneazodihydroquinidine, 5-amino- 
and 5-hydroxy- (JAcoss and HEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 45. 
8-Benzeneazodihydroquinine, 5-amino- 
and 5-hydroxy- (Jacoss and HEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 45. 
Benzeneazo-1:3-diketohydrindene, p- 
nitro- (Das and Guosn), A., i, 897. 
8-Benzeneazoethyldihydrocupreine, 5- 
amino- and 5-hydroxy- (Jacops and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 45. 
6-Benzeneazoflavone, (RUNEMANN), A., 
i, 431. 
2-Benzeneazoglyoxaline-4:5-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, 2-p-bromo- (FARGHER), 
4-Benzeneazo-1:8-dihydroxynaphthalene 
(HELLER and KreErzscuMANN), A., 
i, 458. 
Benzeneazomesitylene,  2:4:6-trinitro- 
(Meyer and TocnrERMANN), A., i, 
895. 
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4-Benzeneazo-2-methylglyoxaline-5- 
carboxylic acid, 4-y-bromo- (FARGH- 
ER), T., 161. 

Benzeneazo-1-methylpyrrole, 
(Crusa), A., i, 365. 

Benzeneazo-a-naphthols, /rinitro- 
(Borscue), A., i, 625. 

Benzeneazopaeonol (Sonn), A., i, 279. 

8-p-Benzeneazophenoxycinnamic acid, 
and its sodium salt and ethyl ester 
(RUHEMANN), A., i, 431. 

Benzeneazophenylaminocamphor, p- 
nitro- (ForsrER and SAVILLE), T., 
796. 

9-p-Benzeneazophenylamino-9:10-di- 
hydroanthracene (BARNETT and 
Cook), T., 911. 

4-Benzeneazo-2-phenylglyoxaline-5- 
carboxylic acid, 4-p-bromo-, and its 
sodium salt (FARGHER), T., 159. 

p-Benzeneazophenyl-4’ :6’-2-toluidine 
(GivA and ANGELETTI), A., i, 557. 

Benzeneazopyrroles, nitro- (CiusA), A., 
i, 365. 

8-Benzeneazoquinoline, 
5-hydroxy- (Jacoss 
BERGER), A., i, 45. 

4-Benzeneazo-1--toluenesulphonamido- 
naphthalene, 4-y-nitro-, sodium salt 
(KOnieG and Kén LER), A., i, 459. 

3-Benzeneazo-2:6-tolylenediamine 
(Scumipr and HAGENBOCKER), A., i, 
899. 

cis-Benzene-3:4-disulphonatodiethylene- 
diaminecobaltic salts, bromo- (Durr), 
T., 1986. 

Benzene-o-disulphonimide, and its salts 
(HotLEMAN), A,, i, 552. 

Benzene-1:3-disulphonylbis-1:4-naph- 
thylenediamine (Morcan and Grist), 
T., 606. 

2-Benzenehydrazoglyoxaline-4:5-di- 
carboxylic acid, 2-py-bromo- (Farcu- 
ER), T., 163. 

Benzenehydrazo-6-nitro-4-cyanotoluene, 
2':4’:6’-trinitro- (BorscnE), A., i, 
461. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, benzyl and 
n-propyl esters (HAHN and WALTER), 
A., i, 652. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, p-dichloro-, com- 
pounds of metallic ammines with 
(ErHrarmM), A., i, 339. 

dihydroxy-, basic barium salt (AUGER 
and Vary), A., i, 667. 

Benzenesulphonylbenzeneazoacetic acid, 
ethyl ester, amide, and nitrile (TROGER 
and Bernnpt), A., i, 744. 

Benzenesulphonyl-)-ethoxybenzeneazo- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester, amide, and 
nitrile (TrRéGER and Bernpt), A., i, 
745. 
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Benzenesulphonylformyl! cyanide, phen- 
ylhydrazone and its metallic salts 
(Tr6cER and BEernp?), A., i, 742. 

Benzenesulphonylglyoxylic acid, amide 
and ethyl ester, phenylhydrazones of, 
and their sodium salts (TréGER and 
Bernp?t), A., i, 744. 

Benzenesulphonylmethoxybenzeneazo- 
acetic acids, ethyl esters and amides 
(Tr6GER and BERNDT), A., i, 744. 

Benzenesulphonylmethoxy benzeneazo- 
nitriles, and their metallic salts 
(Tr6GER and Bernpt), A., i, 744. 

Benzenesulphonyltolueneazoacetic 
acids, etl! esters and amides (TriceEr 
and Bernpr), A., i, 744. 

Benzenesulphonyltolueneazoacetoni- 
triles, and their metallic salts (Trécer 
and Bernpr), A., i, 744. 

Benzenesulphonyl-as-m-xyleneazoacetic 
acid, amide, ethyl ester and nitrile, 
and their metallic derivatives (TROGER 
and Bernpt), A., i, 745. 

Benzhydrol-2:4:2’:4’-tetracarboxylic 
acid, lactone, and its resolution (MILLs 
and Nonper), T., 2102. 

Benzhydrylidene-ethyleneoxidecarb- 
oxylic acid. See «a8-Oxido-yy-di- 
phenyl-A8-butencic acid. 

Benzhydrylidenepyruvie acid. See 
a-Keto-yy-diphenyl-A8-butenoic acid. 

Benzidine, 2:6:2’:6’-/etrabromo-, and its 
salts (R. and W. MEYER and TaEcER), 
A., i, 20. 

Benzil (dibenzoy/), action of ammonia on 

(ScHONBEKG), A., i, 272. 
behaviour of, in the organism 
(Stesure and HArworF), A., i, 
146. 
phenylsemicarbazone (STavuDINGER 
and Hammer), A., i, 326. 

Benzil, 2:1:2’:4’-tetrahydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (KARRER and FERLA), A, 
i, 342. 

Benzil-c-carboxylic acid (MAYER, S1E¢- 
Lirz and Lupwice), A., i, 555. 

5-Benzildioxime (ATAcK and WHIv- 
YATEs), T., 1184. 

Benzilic acid (HERzic and ScHLEIFFER), 

A., i, 244. 

behaviour of, in the organism 
(StzrsuRG and Haruorr), A., i, 
146. 

Benziminazole picrate (MEISENHEIMER 
and WIkEGER), A., i, 740. 

Benziminazole-2-ethyl-a-sulphonic acid 
(BackEr), A., i, 855. 

Benziminazole-2-sulphonic acid (BAcK- 
ER), A., i, 855. 

Benzo-y- bromo-8-hydroxypropylamide 
(BERGMANN, Dreyer and Kap?), 
A., i, 774. 
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Benzo-y-chloro-8-hydroxypropylamide, 
and p-nitro- (BerGMANN, Kant, and 
Branp), A., i, 689. 

Benzod?chloropropylamide (BERGMANN, 
Rapt, and Branp), A., i, 689. 

Benzocoumaranones. See Naphthafur- 
anones. 

Benzofulvene-w-carboxylic acid (WIs- 
LICENUS and WEITEMEYER), A., i, 
611. 

Benzohomomorpholine, and its salts 
(v. Braun and BraunsporF), A., i, 
437. 

Benzohydrazide, 2:6-di- and 2:4:6-tri- 
bromo- (Bunine), A., i, 520. 

Benzoic acid, synthesis of, from benzene 

(McKxeE and Srrauss), A., i, 415. 
heat of combustion of (HENNING), 
A., ii, 379. 

Benzoic acid, lithium and potassium 
salts (LANDRIEV), A., i, 109. 

Benzoic acid, -y-aminopropyl, y-anilino- 
propyl, y-anisidinopropyl, y-bromo- 
propyl, and 4-methylaminopropyl 
esters (v. Braun and Brauns- 
pDorF), A., i, 436. 

and chloro- and nitro-, -y-aminopro- 
pylene and glyceryl esters (BERc- 
MANN, Branp and Dreyer), A., 
i, 445. 

benzyl ester, viscosity of mixtures of 
benzene and (KENDALL and Mown- 
ROE), A., ii, 241. 

y-bromo-a-aminoisopropy] ester, hydro- 
bromide (BERGMANN, DreYER, and 
Rant), A., i, 774. 

n- and iso-eugenol esters, melting 
points of (McKie), T., 777. 

and p-chloro-, halogenacyl esters of 
(ULicH and Apams), A., i, 302. 

lubanyl ester, properties and constitu- 
tion of (REINITzeR), A., i, 352. 

lubanyl esters, and their dibromides 
(ZINKE and DzriImAL), A., i, 187. 

Benzoic acid, substituted derivatives, 
influence of position on the solubility 
of (StipGwick and Ewsank), T., 
979. 

mono- and di-amino-, and mono- and 
di-nitro-, allyl esters (ADAMS and 
VoLLWEILER), A., i, 416. 

amino- and nitro-, esters of (BRILL), 
A., i, 727. 

amino-, and nitro-, benzyl esters and 
their hydrochlorides (SHONLE and 
Row), A., i, 341. 

amino- and nitro-m-hydroxy-deriv- 
atives (FROELICHER and CoHEN), 
T., 1425. 

p-amino-, n-butyl ester (Socrtrt 
CHIMIQUE DES UsINEs DU RHO6NE), 
A., i, 245. 
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Benzoic acid, p-amino-, diethylamino- 
ethyl ester. See Novocaine and 
Syncaine. 

ethyl ester, anesthetic action of, 
and its derivatives (MoRGEN- 
ROTH), A., i, 384. 
derivatives of (THoms and Rit- 
SERT), A., i, 343. 
N-thiolacetyl derivative (Binz and 
HouzaPFEL), A., i, 31 

p-amino- and p-nitro-, o-diethylamino- 
cyclohexanyl esters of (OSTERBERG 
and KENDALL), A., i, 728. 

dibromochloro-, dibromonitroso-, tri- 
bromonitro-, and ¢tribromonitroso- 
(JANSE), A., i, 453. 

2-chloro-3-nitro-, and its esters 
(KENNER and Stussincs), T., 598. 

m- and p-hydroxy-,  tetra-acetyl- 
glucose esters (KARRER, BAUM- | 
GARTEN, GUNTHER, HAkDER and 
Lana), A., i, 262. 

2-iodo-3-nitro-, ethyl ester (KENNER 
and Srusprncs), T., 599. 

nitro-derivatives, tolyl esters (HANG- 
cI), A., i, 244. 

p-nitro-, o-chlorobenzyl ester (ROSEN- 
MUND and ZETzscHE), A., ii, 631. 

di- and tri-nitro-, esters, action of 
alcohols on (SupBporovcH and 
Karvk), A., i, 666. 

3- and 5-nitro-2-chloro-, ethyl esters, 
condensation of, with hydrazines 
(KENNER and WITHAM), T., 1053. 

dithio-, methyl ester (STAUDINGER 
and S1ecwant), A., i, 26. 

m-dithio-. See Disulphidobenzoic acid. 

Benzoic acid m-disulphoxide (SMILEs 
and Stewart), T., 1797. 

Benzoic anhydride, compound of sul- 
phurie acid with (BERGMANN and 
Rapt), A., i, 666. 

o-Benzoicsulphinide. See ‘‘Saccharin.” 

o-Benzoicsulphinide, 6-chloro- (DAVIEs), 

T., 880. 

Benzoin, Siam, constituents of (RE!- 

NITZER), A., i, 351, 352. 

and hydroxy-, behaviour of, in the 
organism (Srenurc and Har.orr), 
A., i, 146. 

Benzomorpholine. See 2:3-Dihydro-1:4- 
benzisooxazine. 

Benzonitrile, condensation of thiobenz- 
amide and (IsH1kawa), A., i, 728. 

Benzophenone, thio-, action of diphenyl- 
keten on (SraAuDINGER, KLEVER, 
Bereza, and Corvi), A., i, 34. 

Benzophenonedicarboxylic acid, tetra- 
chloro- (EcKErT and ENDLER), A., i, 
872. 

Benzophenonediphenylacetylhydrazone 
(STAUDINGER and HAMME7), A., i, 326. 
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Benzophenone-2-nitro-4-cyanophenyl- 
hydrazone (Borscue), A., i, 460. 
Benzophenone-2:4:2’:4’-tetracarboxylic 
acid, ketodilactone, optically active 
forms of, and its derivatives (MILLS 
and NoppeEr), T., 2094. 
Benzo-polymethylene compounds (Vv. 
Braun and KrrscusaumM), A., i, 407. 
p-Benzoquinone, formula of, and its 
decomposition by heat and by boiling 
water (STOLTZENBERG and SToLTzEN- 
BERG-BERGIvs), A., i, 32. 
p-Benzoquinoneoxime, hydrazones of 
(BorscHe), A., i, 461. 
p-Benzoquinoneoxime-2-nitro-4-cyano- 
phenylhydrazone (Borscue), A., i, 460. 
Benzosuberene (BorscHe and Rorn), 
A., i, 166. 
Benzosuberenone, oximino- 
and Rorn), A., i, 166. 
Benzothiazole methoperchlorate (KONIG 
and TREICHEL), A., i, 738. 
Benzoxazoles, relation between fluor- 
escence and constitution of (HEN- 
rIcH), A., i, 886. 

Benzoyl chloride, condensation of ethyl- 
ene with, in presence of aluminium 
chloride (Norris and Covcn), 
A., i, 32. 

compound of sulphuric acid with 
(BERGMANN and Rapvt), A., i, 666. 
Benzoylacetone, m- and p-amino-, and 
m- and p-nitro- (GApRieL and GErR- 
HARD), A., i, 688. 
N8-Benzoyl-N«-acetyl-o-hydrazino- 
benzoic anhydride (HELLER and 
JACOBSOHN), A., i, 440. 
Benzoyl-p-aminobenzoic acid, p-nitro-, 
ethyl ester (THoMs and RriseErt), 
A., i, 344. 
6-Benzoylamino-5-benzoyloxy-1- pheny]- 
benzoxazole (HENRICH and ROEDEL), 
A., i, 888. 
Benzoylaminobenzoyloxy-1-phenyl- 
methyloxazole (HENRICH, RossTEUT- 
SCHER, and MATuLKA), A., i, 888. 
Benzoylamino-1-phenylmethyloxazole, 
hydroxy- (HENRICH, RossTEUTSCHER, 
and MaTuLka), A., i, 888. 
8-Benzoylamino-8-phenylpropio- 
phenone (McKenzie and Barrow), 
Tey 7S 
y-Benzoylaminopropylene, and y-p- 
nitro-, benzohydrins (BERGMANN, 
BRAND, and Dreyer), A., i, 445. 
Benzoylbromoacetic acid, o-nitro- 
(GABRIEL and GERHARD), A., i, 441. 
a-Benzoy1-8-2:4:6-iribromobenzoylhydr- 
azine (BunrING), A., i, 520. 
Benzoyleamphor, _keto-enolic 
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Benzoylearbinol, local anesthetic pro. 
perties of (HyorT and Kavrmany), 
A., i, 834. 

8-Benzoyl-a-o-chlorophenylethylene 
oxide (Wertz and ScHEFFER), A., i, 
869. 

5-Benzoyl-ay-di-y-anisyl-Ay-butadiene, 
a-hydroxy-, and its salts (Ditruey 
and Burcer), A., i, 429. 

1-Benzoy1-9:10-di-p-bromobenzoyl- 
anthraquinol, 1-p-chloro- (ScHOLL and 
HAHLE), A., i, 874. 

3-Benzoyl-2:6-dimethylpyridine-4- 
carboxylic acid, and its picrate and 
ethyl ester (MumM and Boéume), A., i, 
439. 

3:4-Benzoyleneanthranil 5-chloro-7- 
nitro-, and 5-nitro- (@ATTERMANN and 
RotFss), A., i, 818. 

Benzoyleneanthraquinoniminazole (Lizs 
and ScHWARZER), A., i, 691. 

1:2-0-Benzoylene-1:3-benzdiazole, ¢eira- 
chloro- (BistrzycKI and LxEcco), A., 
i, 456. 

5-Benzoylethylaminovaleric acid, and 
its ethyl ester (RuzicKA), A., i, 591. 

9-Benzoylfluorene,desmotropy of (MEYER 
and GorrLiges-BILLROTH), A., i, 422. 

Benzoylformaldehyde-nitrophenylhydr- 
azones, potassium salts of (Civsa), 
A., i, 63. 

Benzoyl glyceride (FAIRBOURNE and 
Toms), T., 1040. 

N-Benzoylhomocincholeuponic acid, 
ethyl ester, condensation of ethyl 
quinoline-4-carboxylate with (VER- 
EINIGTE CHININFABRIKEN ZIMMER 
& Co.), A., i, 360. 

NB-Benzoyl-o-hydrazinobenzoic acid 
(HELLER and Jacossouy), A.,i, 440. 

Benzoylhydrindenes (Boxscne and 
PomMER), A., i, 169. 

8-Benzoyl-a-p-methoxyphenylethylene 
oxide (WeEITz and ScHEFFER), A., i, 
869. 

1-Benzoyl-5-methyl-A*-pyrroline (HEI- 
FERICH and DomMMER), A., i, 52. 

a-Benzoyloxycinnamic acid, ethy! ester 
(GauLT and Weick), A., i, 728. 

8-Benzoyloxyethylethylallylamine, 8-p- 
amino-, and §-p-nitro-, and their salts 
(v. Braun and BraunsporF), A., |, 
772. 

8-Benzoyloxyethylfurfurylethylamine, 
B-p-amino- (v. BrauN and Bravvs- 
porF), A., i, 773. 

a-Benzoyloxyisohexoic acid, ethyl] ester 
(KopaMma), A., i, 220. 

Benzoyloxymethylene-epicamphor (IE!- 
KIN and Titr.Ey), T., 1099. 

Benzoyloxyphenylacetanilide 
SERINI), A., i, 896. 
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Benzoyloxyphenylacetyl-py-aminoazo- 
benzene (PASSERINI), A., i, 896. 
$-Benzoyloxy-1-phenylbenzoxazole 
(HENRICH and OpFERMANN), A., i,887. 
4-Benzoyloxy-1-phenylbenzoxazole 
(HENRICH and RoEDEL), A., i, 888. 
6-Benzoyloxy-1-phenylbenzoxazole 
(HENRICH and WuNDER), A., i, 889. 
§-Benzoyloxypropylamine, y-chloro-, 
hydrochloride (BEnGMANN, Rapt, and 
BRAND), A., i, 689. 
4-Benzoyloxy-7-toluic acid(v. AUWERS), 
A., i, 119. 
Benzoylphenylethylene (Dvu- 
FRAISSE), A., i, 114. 
§-Benzoyl-a-phenylethylphthalamic acid 
(McKenzig and Barrow), T., 75. 
Benzoylpropionic acid, asymmetric re- 
duction of, in the body (THIERFELDER 
and Scuempp), A., i, 511. 
aBenzoylpropionic acid, a-o-nitro-, 
ethyl ester (GABRIEL and GERHARD), 
A., i, 441. 


oxide 


1-Benzoylpyridinium (Weitz, Rortu, 
and NELKEN), A., i, 804. 
§-Benzoyl-a-styrylethylene oxide 


(WeIrz and ScuerFeEr), A., i, 869. 
1:2:3-Benztriazole, 6-cyano- (BoRscHE), 
A., i, 460. 
1:2:8-Benztriazole-5-acetic acid, 6-nitro- 
(Borscue), A., i, 462. 

Benzyl chloride, effect of substitution on 
the reaction of sodium ethoxide 
with (FRANZEN and RosENBERG), 
A., i, 233. 

m-chloro- (KENNER and WITHAM), 
T., 1460. 
3-chloro-2-cyano- (KENNER 
WirHamM), T., 1458. 
p-nitro-, condensation of nitroso- 
compounds with (BARRow and 
GRIFFITHS), T., 212. 
isobutyl sulphide (ADAMS, BRAMLET, 
and Tenpick), A., i, 5 
Benzylacetone-p-tolil (KNOEVENAGEL 
and JAGER), A., i, 786. 
Benzyl alcohol, esters of, with an anti- 
spasmodic action (SHONLEand Row), 
A., i, 341. 
Benzyl alcohol, 5-iodo-3-nitro-4-hydroxy- 
(KHArascn), A., i, 510. 
m-nitro-o-hydroxy-, and its potassium 
salt (FISHMAN), A., i, 23 
m-nitro-p-hydroxy-, and its mercury 
derivatives (HART and HirscHFEL- 
DER), A., i, 140; (KHARAscH), A., 
i, 510. 
Benzylamine, preparation of (MIGNONAC), 
a, 1, YS 
1-Benzylamino- 2: 8-dimethylphenazine, 
3-amino-, methochloride, preparation 
of (ConEN and CRABTREE), T., 2067. 
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2-Benzylaminopyridine, and its platini- 
chloride (TscHITSCHIBABIN, R. A. and 
A, A. Konowatowa), A., i, 451. 

Benzyldiacetyl, and its derivatives 
(Drets and Poerscn), A., i, 675. 

Benzylethylaniline-4’-sulphonic acid 
(SocreTy oF CurmicaL INDUSTRY IN 
Baste), A., i, 715. 

9-Benzylfluorene, 2:7-dibromo-, and 2:7- 

dibromo-9-chloro- (SreGciirz), A., 
i, 213%. 

bromo-, chloro-, and iodo- (SIEGLITz 
and Jassoy), A., i, 792. 

chloro-derivatives (SIEGLITZ 
ScHatzkgs), A., i, 782. 

oar 6% * Wapanenemmeebennnn 

., i, 514. 

8-Benzylglutaric acid, aa’-dicyano-, 
ny of (Kon and SrEveEnson), 

-» 93. 

Benzylhexamethylenetetrammonium 
salts (HAHN and WALTER), A., i, 652. 

Benzylhexylcarbinol(ReIcu, VAN WIJcK, 
and WAELLE), A., i, 333. 

Benzylcyciohexylearbinol (REICH, VAN 
Wisck, and WAELLE), A., i, 333. 

4-Benzylhydantoin, 4-p-hydroxy-, pre- 
paration of, and its derivatives (Scorr 
and ConEn), T., 670. 

Benzylidene dibutyl sulphide, and its 
derivatives (WHITNER and REID), A., 
i, 301. 

Benzylidene-p-acetylaminoacetophe- 
none, dibromide of (Grua and Bacrt- 
ELLA), A., i, 731. 

Benzylidene-y-aminoazobenzene, 2:4:6- 
trinitro- (Lowy and Batz), A., i, 
338. 

6-Benzylideneamino-1-methy1-3-ethyl- 
benzene (MAILHE), A., i, 662. 

Benzylidene-p-aminophenol, 2:4:6-¢rini- 
tro- {Lowy and Batz), A., i, 338. 

Benzylideneanisidines, 2:4-dinitro- 
(Lowy and Downey), A., i, 337. 

Benzylidenebenzosuberenone (BorscHE 
and Rorn), A., i, 166. 

Benzylidenebisphenylacetamide (GupP- 
Ta), T., 300 

Benzylidene-p-bromoaniline, p-nitro- 

(Lowy and Kine), A., i, 337. 
— (Lowy and Downey), A., 
i, 337. 

Benzylidene-2:4:6-¢77bromoaniline, 2:4- 
dinitro- (Lowy and Downey), A., i, 
337. 

a- and 8-Benzylidenecarvones (MULLER), 
A., i, 675. 

Benzylidenecoumaranones, preparation 
of (v. AUWERs and ANSCHUTZ), A., i, 
682. 

Benzylidenediacetylmonoxime, reduction 
of (D1Ets and Portscu), A., i, 675. 
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Benzylidenedihydrocarveol, phenyl- 
urethane of (MULLER), A., i, 675. 
Benzylidenediphenylamine, 2:4:6-trini- 
tro- (Lowy and Batz), A., i, 338. 
Benzylidene-epihydrinamine (Brerc- 
MANN, Raptr, and Branp), A., i, 689. 
9-Benzylidenefluorene, 2:7-dichloro- 
(Srecuitz and Scnatzkgs), A., i, 
781. 


chloro-, chlorobromo-, and chloro- 
nitro-derivatives (SitEGLITzZ and 
ScHATzKEs), A., i, 782. 

2-nitro-9-p-chloro- (SItEGLITz and 


ScHstTzkKEs), A., i, 782. 

Benzylideneharman hydrochloride (Krr- 
MACK, PERKIN, and Kosrnson), T., 
1620. 

Benzylidenecyclohexane (REICH, 
Wick, and WaELLE), A., i. 333. 

p-Benzylidenehydrazinobenzoic acid, 
ethyl ester (Thoms and RuirseErt), 
A., i, 344. 

Benzylidenehydrazinomalonic acid (Cur- 
TIUs and SIEBER), A., i, 653. 

Benzylidenehydrazinomethylmalonic 
acid (Curtius and Sieser), A., i, 
653 

Benzylidenemethylenedioxybenzosuber- 
enone, and o-hydroxy-, oxonium chlor- 
ide (Borscue, Roru, and EBERLEIN), 
A., i, 166, 

Benzylidene-a- and -8-naphthylamines, 
2:4:6-trinitro- (Lowy and bAtz), A., 
i, 338. 

Benzylidenenitroanilines. p-nitro-(Lowy 

and Kine), A, i, 337. 
2:4-dinitro- (Lowy aud Downey), A., 
i, 337. 

Benzylidenenitronaphthylamines, 0- 
chloro- (MAYER and Bawnsa), A., i, 
176. 

Benzylidene-m-nitro-p-toluidine (Lowy 
and KING), A., i, 337 

Benzylidene-o-phenetidine, p-nitro- 

(Lowy and Krne), A., i, 337. 
2:4-dinitro- (Lowy and Downey), 
A., i, 337. 

Benzylidenephenyleneamino‘soammel- 
ine, and its hydrochloride (PELLIz- 
zARI), A, i, 622. 

Benzylidenesalicylidene-o-phenylenedi- 
amine (GALLAGHER), A., i, 715. 

Benzylidenetoluidines. p-nitro- (Lowy 

and Kine), A., i, 337. 
2:4:6-trinitro- (Lowy and Batz), A., 
i, 338. 
Benzylidene-m:4-xylidine, p-nitro- 
(Lowy and Kine), A., i. 387. 
2:4:6-trinitro- (Lowy and Baz), A., 
i, 338. 

Benzylindazoles, and their derivatives 

(v. AuweErs and Scuaicu), A., i, 807. 


VAN 
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Benzylmalonic acid, m-chloro-, and its 
ethyl ester (KENNER and WIrHaw), 
T., 1460. 

1-Benzyl-3-methylbenzoxazole, 5-hydr- 
oxy- (Henrich and OPFERMANy), 
A., i, 887. 

Benzylmethylindazolium salts (v. Av- 
WERs and Scnaicn), A., i, 807. 

Benzyl-a- and -8-naphthylamines, 2:4:6. 
trenitro-a-hydroxy- (Lowy and Patz), 
A., i, 338, 

1-Benzyloxazole, 3- and 5-hydroxy- 
(HENRICH and OPFERMANN), A., i,887, 

2-Benzyloxymethyl1-4:6-dimethyiquinol- 
ines, 2-0- and -p-nitro- (Fiscurr, 
ScHeIBE, MERKEL, and MU ter) 
A., i, 55. 

2-Benzyloxymethyl.4-methylquinoline, 
2-o-nitro- (Fischer, ScHripe, Mer. 
KEL, and MULueR), A., i. 55. 

Benzylphosphinic acid, a-hydroxy-, and 
its aniline salt (CONANT and Mac. 
DONALD), A., i, 70. 

1-Benzylpyridinium (Weitz, NELKEy, 
and Lupwie), A., i, 804. 

1-Benzyl-2-pyridine (TscHITSCHIBABIN, 
R. A. and A. A, Konowatowa), A. 
i, 451. 

1-Benzyl-2-pyridoneimide, and its salts 
(TsCHITSCHIBABIN, R. A. and A, A. 
Konowatowa4), A., i, 451. 

Benzylpyruvic acid, action of ammonia 
on (BovGAULtT), A., i, 177. 

cis-Benzylsulphoacetatodiethylenedi- 
aminecobaltic salts (Durr). T’., 1985. 

Benzylsulphonaminodimethylaniline 
(Curtius and Haas), A., i, 749. 

Benzylsulphonic acid, anilide, azide, 
aid hydrazide of, and their deriv- 
atives (Curtius and Haas), A., i, 747. 

Benzylsulphon-a- and -8-naphthalides 
(Curtivs and Haas), A., i, 748. 

Benzylsulphon-p-xylidide (Curtivs and 
Haas), A., i, 748. 

2-Benzylthiophen-5-mercurichloride 
(STEINKOPF), A., i, 632. 

Benzyl-o-toluidine, 2:4:6-trinitro-a- 
hydroxy- (Lowy and Batz), A., i, 
338. 

Beri-beri, glyoxalase in (FinDLAY), A., 
i, 478. 

Beryllium. See Glucinum. 

Beta vulgaris, anthocyanins of (Scuv- 
DRL), A., i, 485. 

Betanidin (Scuvpet), A., i, 485. 

Betanin (NScHUDEL), A., i. 485. 

Bile acids (WIELAND ard WEYLAND; 
WIELAN»r end Bogrscn), A., i, 178; 
(Scnencr), A., i, 179. 

constitution of (BorscHeE), A., i, 729. 
unsaturated (BOpECKER and Vot&), 
A., i, 865. 
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Bile acids, estimation of, in bile 
(ScuMIDT), A., ii, 284. 

Bile salts (WikLAND and KULEN- 
KAMPFF), A., i, 112 ; (WIELAND), 
A., i, 113. 

effect of, on respiration (Brooks), A., 
i, 385. 

Bilirubin (KiisrrR), A., i, 626. 

estimation of, in blood serum (HASEL- 
HORST) A., ii, 472. 

Biloidanic acid (ScHENCK), A., i, 179. 

Binary mixtures. See Mixtures, binary. 
systems, influence of substitution on 

equilibria in (KREMANN, LupFEr, 
and ZAwopsky), A., i, 561; (KRE- 
MANN and Zawonsky), A., i, 601; 
(KREMANN and Hon; KREMANN 
and Frirscn), A., i, 662. 

Biochemistry, dielectric constants in 
(KELLER), A., i, 476. 

Biological substances, examination of, 
by means of X-rays (Herzoa and 
JANCKE), A., i, 12. 

Bioluminescence (KANDA), A., i, 77, 530. 

Birdlime, Japanese (YANAGISAWA), A., 
i, 760. 

a2-Bis-3-chloro-2-cyanobenzylaceto- 
acetic acid, ethyl! ester (KENNER and 
WirHamM), T., 1459. 

2:4-Bis/richloromethyl-6-8-tri/chloro-a- 
hydroxyethyl-1:3-benzdioxine-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, lactone of, and its de- 
rivatives (ALIMCHANDANI and MEL- 
pruM), T., 206. 

1:2’-Bis(dihydro-a8-naphthafuran)-2:1- 
dione, 4:4’-dibromo- (Frigs and 
FRELLSTEDT), A., i, 432. 

Bis-A'-dihydronaphthalene (v. Braun 
and KirscHBAUM), A,, i, 408. 


Bis-ad-dimethylamylamine (MAILHE), 
A,, i, 314. 
Bis-cy-dimethylbutylamine (MAILHE), 
A., i, 314. 


Bis-c8-dimethylpropylamine (MAILHE), 
A., i, 314. 

a5-Bisdiphenylene-A“y-butadiene, 
2:2':7:7’-tetrabromo- (STAHKFOss), A., 
i, 335. 

2:5-Bisethylcarboxyanilino-p-benzo- 
quinones (LINKE), A., i, 186. 
pp’-Bisiminocamphordiphenylamine 
(B. K. and M. Sineu and Lat), T., 
1975. 

Bis-[4’-methoxy-2’-p toluenesulphonyl- 
benzeneazo]-4:6-dihydroxybenzene 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 661. 

Bis-methylisoamylketazine (MAILHE), A., 
i, 314. 

Bis-c-methylbutylamine (MaILue), A., 
i, 314. 

Bis-methylisobutylketazine (MAILHE), 
A., i, 314. 
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Bismethyleneanthranilo/risulphide 
(Brnz and HouzapFEL), A., i, 31. 

Bismethylhexamethylenetetrammon- 
ium sulphate (HAHN and WaALrer), 
A., i, 651. 

Bis-y-methyl-a-isopropylbutylamine 
(MAILHE), A., i, 314. 

Bis-methylpropylketazines(MAILuHE&), A., 
i, 314 

Bismuth, atomic weight of (CLAssEN and 
Ney), A., ii, 119; (Hén1escumipr 
and BrrcKENBACR), A., ii, 646. 

crystalline structure of (Occ ; JAMEs), 
A., ii, 513. 

Bismuth alloys with lead and tin 

(WinscuMip7), A., ii, 646. 

with potassium and sodium, electro- 
motive force of (KREMANN, FRITscH, 
and Lizst), A., ii, 342. 

with selenium (ToMosHIGE), A., ii, 207. 

with thallium, electromotive proper- 
ties of (KREMANN and LoBINGER), 
A., ii, 157. 

Bismuth salts, treatment of syphilis 
with (SAzeRAc and LevapirT!1 ; 
FourniEr and GuEnort), A., i, 908. 

estimation of nitrates in (McLacu- 
LAN), A., ii, 518. 

Bismuth friiodide, action of phenyl- 
dimethylarsine with (Burrows and 
TcRNER), T., 1449. 

sulphide, equilibrium of, with anti- 
mony sulphide (TAKAHASH}), A., ii, 
208. 

sulpho-telluride, antimoniferous (P1Xa 
DE Rosigs), A., ii, 267. 

Bismuth organic compounds (CHAL- 
LENGER and ALLPrREss), T., 913. 

Bismuth estimation :— 
estimation of, gravimetrically, as phos- 

phate (ScHOELLER and WATER- 
HOUSE), A., ii, 135. 

Bismuthines, tertiary aromatic, halogen 
derivatives, action of, with magnes- 
ium and mercury organic compounds 
(CHALLENGER and ALLPREss), T., 913. 

Bismuthobromocyanides (VoOURNAZOs), 
A., i, 232. 

Bismutoplagionite (SHANNON), A., ii, 52. 

Bisnaphthylene (v. BRauN and Kirscu- 
BAUM), A., i, 407. 

Bis-[‘rinitrobenzeneazo]-azoxybenzene 
(Borscue), A., i, 625. 

6:6-Bisphenoxarsine. See 
cacodyl. 

Bis-isopropylisobutylketazine (MAILHE), 
A., 1, 314. 

88’-Bistetrahydronaphthalene (Vv. 
Braun and KrrscusBaumM), A., i, 408. 

Bisthiolacetylaminophenyl-pp’-arsenic 
sesquisulphide (Binz and HOLZAPFEL), 
A., i, 31. 


Phenoxy- 
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Blood, physico-chemical equilibrium in 
(HENDERSON), A., i, 473. 
opacity of (HoLKER), A., i, 633. 
relation of the migration of ions in, 
to the transport of carbon dioxide 
(Dotsy and Eaton), A., i, 753. 
coagulation of (VinEs), A., i, 525, 
905 ; (Gratta), A., i, 753. 
calcium in (RICHTER-QUITTNER), A., 
i, 285. 
absorption of calcium salts in (Mason), 
A., i, 698. 
children’s, calcium in (Denis and 
TAsor), A., i, 828. 
distribution of calcium and phos- 
phates in (Jones and Nysg), A., 
i, 753. 
effect of citrates, malates, and phos- 
phates on the calcium in (CLARK), 
A., i, 633. 
bicarbonate content of, after adminis- 
tration of sodium hydrogen carbon- 
ate (S. P. and H. A. Retmann), 
A., i, 524; (REIMANN and SAUTER), 
A., i, 525. 
distribution of carbon dioxide in cor- 
— and plasma of (Jorre and 
OULTON; CAMPBELL and PovL- 
TON), A., i, 141; (MELLANBY and 
THomAs), A., i, 142; (SMITH, 
a and WoopweELL), A., i, 
474. 
combined chlorine in (FALTA and 
RIcHTER-QUITTNER), A., i, 380. 
chlorine content of, after ingestion of 
sodium chloride (DENIs and Sisson), 
A., i, 531. 
cholesterol and its esters in (KNuDsoN), 
A., i, 474. 
partition of cholesterol and its esters 
between corpuscles and plasma in 
(RICHTER-QUITTNER), A., i, 285. 
arterial and venous, dextrose in (EGE 
and HENRIQUEs), A., i, 905. 
fats and lipoids in (LEMELAND), A., i, 
633. 
lecture experiment on the nitrogen in 
(HuGouNENQ and FLORENCE), A., i, 
632. 
distribution of phosphates between 
plasma and corpuscles in (IVERSEN), 
A., i, 380. 
children’s, distribution of phosphoric 
acid in (McKELLIPs, DE YOUNG and 
Boor), A., i, 698. 
human, phosphates in (FEIct), A., i, 
73, 143. 
potassium content of (Myers and 
Snort), A., i, 525, 828. 
nature of the reducing substance 
in (CoopER and WALKER), A., i, 
698. 
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Blood, salicylic acid and its salts in 

(Hanz.tk), A., i, 698. 

sugar in (Freier), A., i, 143; (Ecr), 
A., i, 285; (LANGFELDT), A., i, 
473. 

physico-chemical state of sugars in 
(OnoHARA), A.,i, 904. 

crystalline uric acid compound in 
(Davis and BENeEpIcT), A., i, 633. 

action of benzene and cyclohexane on 
(Launoy and Liyy-Bruuz), A., i, 
204. 

action of glycerol on (Srtmon), A., i, 


arrest of glycolysis in (AMBARD), A,, 
i, 204 
changes in, after pyloric obstruction 
(Hastines, and C. D. and H. A, 
Murray), A., i, 279. 
acid-base balance in (CoLLIP), A., i, 
379; (VAN SLYKE), A., i, 828; 
(EVANS ; HALDANE), A., i, 904. 
alkalinity of (MELLANBYand Tuomas; 
Davig, HALDANE, and KEnNa- 
way), A.,i, 142. 
effect of carbon monoxide asphyxia 
on (HAGGARD and HENDERSON), 
A., i, 752. 
of lower vertebrates (CoLLIP), A., i, 
379. 
effect of temperature on the reaction 
of (pE CorrAt), A., i, 379. 
determination of the reaction of, colori- 
metrically (DALE and Evans), A., i, 
142. 
of the silk-worm (KAWASE, SupDA, and 
Saité), A., i, 379. 
Blood detection and estimation :— 
analyses of gases of (Straus and 
MEIER), A., i, 72. 
Barcroft’s apparatus for (PaR- 
sons), A., i, 632. 
detection of, in feces (VAN Eck), A., 
ii, 472. 
detection of albumoses in (ACHARD 
and Fevi.uih), A., i, 380. ; 
human, detection of formic acid in 
(Stepp), A., i, 203. 
estimation of arsenic in (ENGELSON), 
A., ii, 59; (ScHEFFLER), A., ii, 215. 
estimation of calcium in (VINgs), 
A., i, 525; (TuHro and Ex), A., i, 
908; (KAHN and HapJorovu1vs), 
A., ii, 558. 
estimation of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium in (TIspDALL 
and KraMER ; Laps and DE ToN!), 
A., ii, 655. ; 
estimation of carbon monoxide in 
(Nictovux), A., i, 204; ii, 594. 
estimation of chlorides in (WETMORE), 
A., ii, 126. 
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Blood detection and estimation :— 

and blood plasma, estimation of 
chlorides in (SMITH, WHITEHORN ; 
AusTIN and VAN SLYKE), A., ii, 
272. 

estimation of cholesterol in (FEIG1), 
A., ii, 220. 

estimation of dextrose in (IonEscu 
and VARGOLIC!), A., ii, 220. 

estimation of formic acid in (STEPP 
and ZumBuscnh), A., i, 381. 

estimation of hemoglobin in (MILLER 
and SwWEEt), A., ii, 720. 

estimation of lactic acid in (HARROP), 
A., ii, 715. 

estimation of non-protein nitrogen in 
(STEHLE), A., ii, 128. 

estimation of quinine in, nephelo- 
metrically (AcToN and KING), A., 
i, 474. 

estimation of sodium in (Dolsy and 
BELL), A., ii, 413; (KRAMER and 
TISDALL), A., ii, 463. 

estimation of sugar in (EISENHARDT), 
A., ii, 283 ; (CLoeNg and Ricuavp), 
A., ii, 355 ; (PoNpER and Howle), 
A., ii, 417. 

estimation of urea in (LAuUDAT), A., 
ii, 223; (Watson and WuirT®), 
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A., ii, 358; (Frict), A., ii, 359; | 


(STROHMANN and FLINTZER), A., 
ii, 664. 

estimation of uric acid in (ZALESKI 
and SACHNOVSKA), A., ii, 226; 
(OsEACKI), A., ii, 227; (BrrF1), A., 
ii, 664. 

Blood-corpuscles, chemical composition 
of (Fatra and RicurTer-Quirt- 
NER), A., i, 285. 

viscosity of suspensions of (HATSCHER), 
ig he oe 

red, influence of digitalis substances 
on the ion penetration in (STRAUB 
and MEIER), A., i, 72. 

permeability of, for amino-acids 

(Kozawa and Mryamoro), A., i, 
474, 

Blood-pigments (KUsTEr), A., i, 203. 

Blood-serum, physico-chemical investi- 
gations on (RusznyAxk), A., i, 
286. 

calcium in (v. MEYSENBUG, PAPPEN- 
HEIMER, ZUCKER, and MuRRAy; 
v. Meysenbuc and McCann), A., 
i, 753. 

lipochrome in (VAN DEN BERGH and 
MULLER), A., i, 286. 

proportions of protein nitrogen and 
residual nitrogen in (QUAGLIARI- 
ELLO), A., i, 73. 

tryptophan content of (v. Firrn and 
NoBEx), A., i, 74. 


Blood-serum, detection of bilirubin in 
(HAsELHoRST), A., ii, 472. 
estimation of protein degradation 
products in (Bacn and SBarsky), 
A., ii, 71. 
Body fluids, physico-chemical investiga- 
tions on (RuszNyAk), A., i, 78, 286. 
removal of proteins from (MUKAI), 
A., ii, 593. 
Boiling points, determination of 
(ARREGUINE), A., ii, 240. 
apparatus for (SPENCER), A.,ii, 240; 
(MENzIEs and Wricurt), A., ii, 
622. 
relation between critical temperature 
and (PruD’HOMME),A., ii, 83,84,376. 
relationships of, to the critical con- 
stants (LoRENz and Herz; WAL- 
DEN), A., ii, 433. 
Boracite, isomorphism of (BRAuNS), A., 
ii, 387; (MicGE), A., ii, 576. 
Borax. See Sodium borate. 
Boric acid. See under Boron. 
Borneol, preparation of (FABRIQUES DE 
Propuits CHIMIQUES DE THANN 
ET DE Mutuovse), A., i, 425. 
and its acyl derivatives, estimation of 
(Martin), A., ii, 355. 
isoBornyl esters, preparation of, from 
pinene derivatives (Wesson), A., i, 796. 
Bornylene, preparation of pure (Rv- 
zIcKA and RorHeEiM), A., i, 36. 
isoBornyltrimethylammonium _iodide 
(RuzicKA and RorHEr™), A., i, 36. 
Boron, preparation of (MreYER and 
ZAPPNER), A., ii, 328. 
nitride, preparation of, pure (MEYER 
and ZAPpPNER), A., ii, 329. 
luminescent (TiEDE and BiscuEr), 
A., ii, 74. 
Boric acid, phosphorescence of (TIEDE), 
A., ii, 75. 
effect of hydroxy-acids, keto-acids, 
and polyhydric alcohols on the 
conductivity of (BOESEKEN), A., 
i, 848, 844; (BOESEKEN and 
Fetix), A., i, 844. 
effect of phenolcarboxylic acids on 
the conductivity of (BOESEKEN 
and OUWEHAND), A., i, 861. 
action of alcohols with (DUBRIsAyY), 
A., i, 535. 
estimation of sugars in (GILMOUR), 
A., ii, 221. 
Boron organic compounds :— 
triethyl and trimethyl (Stock and 
ZEIDLER), A., i, 328. 
Botrytis cinerea, action of alkaloids on 
(NopitcourtT), A., i, 485. 
Boulangerite (SHANNON), A., ii, 52. 
Brain, composition of, in dementia 
precox (PIGHINI), A., i, 288. 
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Brain, lecithin of (LEVENE and RotF), 
A., i, 476. 
estimation of mercury in the (Hi'scEn), 
A., i, 145. 
Brass. corrosion of, by 
(BELLADEN), A., ii, 588. 
containing tin, tempering of (GUILLET), 
A., ii, 405. 
electro-analysis of (A. and MME. A. 
Lassigur), A., ii, 712. 
estimation of lead in (GuiaAzz), A., ii, 
559. 

Brassica campestris chinoleifera (Chinese 
colza), as a substitute for mustard 
seed (VIEHOEVER, CLEVENGER, and 
Ewine), A., i, 212. 

Bright’s disease,’ salt 
(FeIGcL), A., i, 73. 

Bromal-8-isobutylidenehydrazone 
(KNOpreEr), A., i, 160. 

Bromalisopropylidenehydrazone (Kxovr- 
FER), A., i, 160. 

Bromates. Sce under Bromine. 

Bromine, discovery of (DienGaRr), A., 

ii, 42. 
spectra of (Kimura), A., ii, 140, 141. 
photochemical reaction between cyclo- 
hexane and (Noppack), A., ii, 568. 
equilibrium of, with — tellurium 


sea-water 


retention in 


(DamIEns), A., ii, 546. 
action of, on alkyl haloids, in presence 


of iron (KRONSTEIN), A., i, 153. 
presence of, in animal tissues (DAmMI- 
Ens), A., i, 77; (P1Luat), A., i, 
78. 
Hydrobromic acid, infra-red absorp- 
tion spectrum of (Imes), A., ii, 5. 
equilibrium of allylene with (MAAss 
and Russet), A., i, 761. 
Bromides, action of, with lipoids 
(OPPENHEIMER), A., i, 288. 
detection and estimation of (JONEs), 
A., ii, 516. 
Bromates, estimation of, electrometric- 
ally (Henprrxson), A., ii, 651. 

Bromine detection and estimation :— 

detection of, in presence of iodine 
(Lupwie), A., ii, 273. 

estimation of, in small quantitics 
(OPPENHEIMER), A., ii, 273. 

estimation of, in salt waters (LEBEAU 
and Picon), A., ii, 591. 

estimation of, in animal tissues (DAmI- 
ENS), A., i, 476. 

Bromural. See isoValerylcarbamide, 
a-bromo-. 

Bulbocapninecarboxylic acid, ethylester, 
and its methyl ether (GADAMER and 
Knocn), A., i, 580. 

Bulbocapninedicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (GADAMER and Knocn), A., i, 
580. 


INDEX OF 


| Butane-y-sulphonic 


SUBJECTS. 


Burette for titration of alkali hydroxides 
(BEssemAns), A., ii, 2138. 
device for filling (BruHNs), A., ii, 705, 
Burner, Bunsen, made from glass tubing 
(Rupovpg), A., ii, 325. 
rotary (LocKEMANN), A., ii, 447; 
(v. Heycenporrr), A,, ii, 545, 
Butaldehyde, a8-dichloro- (Movrgv, 
Murat, and TAmpreEr), A., i, 160. 
n-Butaldehyde-2:4-dinitro-m-tolyihydr- 
azone (Brapy and Bowmay), T., 
899. 
cycloButane, spectrochemistry of deriy. 
atives of (OsTLING), A., i, 346. 
Butane, a8-thio- (DELEPINE and Jar- 
FEUX), A., i, 156. 
cycloButane-1:5-spiro-1-amino-2:4:6-tri- 
ketohexahydropyrimidine (Dox and 
YopeEnr), A., i, 361. 
cycloButane-1:5-spiro-4:6-diketo-2- 
phenyltetrahydropyrimidine (Dox and 
YopeEnr), A., 1, 361. 


| cycloButane-1:5-spiro-2-imino-4:6-di- 


ketohexahydropyrimidine (Dox and 

YoveEr), A., i, 361. 

acid, 8-chioro., 
barium salt (Pore and Ssrrn), T., 
399. 

a-Butane-aByé-tetracarboxylic acid, 
and its ethyl ester and anhydro.acid 
(INco.p), T., 348. 

n-Butane-aSy5-tetracarboxylic acid, 
a-cyano-, ethyl ester (INcoLD), T., 348. 

cycloButane-1:5-spiro-2-thio-4:6-diketo- 
hexahydropyrimidine (Dox and Yo- 
DER), A., i, 361. 

cycloButane-1:5-spiro-2:4:6-triketo-1- 
benzylhexahydropyrimidine (Dox and 
Yoprr), A., i, 361. 

cycloButane-1:5-spiro-2:4:6-triketo-1- 
ethylhexahydropyrimidine (Dox and 
YopER), A., i, 361. 

cycloButane-1:5-spiro-2:4:6-triketohexa- 
hydropyrimidine (Dox and Yopen), 

.» i, 361. 

cycloButane-1:5-spiro-2:4:6-triketo-1- 
methylhexahydropyrimidine (Dox and 
Yoper), A., i, 361. 

cycloButane-1:5-spiro-2:4:6-triketo-1- 
phenylhexahydropyrimidine (Dox and 
YopeEr), A., i, 361. 

Butenylbenzene, 4-chloro- (Moran and 
Hickrinsorrom), T., 1886. 

N-(a-Butoxyethyl)-m-nitroaniline, N-8- 
trichloro- (WHEELER and Smirn), A, 
i, 411. 

1-isoButoxymethylpiperidine, prepara- 
tion of (McLzop and Rosrnsoy), T., 
1474. 

Butter, effect of heat and aeration on 
the nutritive value of (DRUMMOND 
and Cowarp), A., i, 475. 


cand 


1- 
- and 
exa- 
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l 
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Ts 
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Butter, estimation of fat in (HEPBURN), 
A., ii, 716. 
See also Otoba butter. 

Butyl vinyl sulphide (WHITNER and 
Rep), A., i, 300. 

n-Butyl series, studies in the (MorGAN 
and HicktnsotTrom), T., 1879. 

wc.-Butyl alcohol, preparation of (WEIz- 
MANN and Lease), A., i, 493. 

v-Butylaniline, salts and benzoyl deriv- 
ative of (Minis, Harris, and Lam- 
BOURNE), T., 1298. 
i-Butylbenzene, 4-chloro-, and 4-chloro- 
aB-dibromo- (MoRGAN and HIckIn- 
BoTTOM), T., 1886. 
2:4-dihydroxy- (JOHNSON and LANE), 
A., i, 341. 

n and iso-Butyleyanoacetic acids, and 
their salts and esters (HESSLER and 
HenpeErson), A., i, 317. 

Butyldeoxybenzoin (BiLLARD), A., i, 
566. 


ioButylene (AY-butylene) tetrabromide 
(KRONSTEIN), A., i, 154. 

2-n-Butylnaphthylamine, 1-nitroso-, and 
its derivatives (FiscHer, Dterricn, 
and Wetss), A., i, 58. 

s-isoButylstyrene. See 
methy]-Ae-pentene. 

1-n-Butyltheobromine (Bi_tTz and Max), 
A., i, 590. 

nButylthiolacetic acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (UyEDA and Rerp), 
Dn 1, & 

8-Butylthiolethyl alcohol, and _ its 
derivatives (WHITNER and ReErp), A., 
i, 300. 

Butyric acid, bornyl ester, preparation 
of (DuBosc and LUTTRINGER), A., i, 
115. 

uButyrie acid, a-chloroisobutyl and 

a-chloro-n-hepty] esters (ULICH and 
Apams), A,, 1, 301. 

a-clucose ester (Hrss, MESSMER, and 
Kuerzz), A., i, 306. 

dl-Butyrie acid, By-dihydroxy-, resolu- 
tion of, and derivatives of the optically 
activeacids(GLATTFIELDand MILLER), 
hu, i, 7. 

Butyro-2:4-dimethylphenone-5-azo-8- 
naphthol (Morcan and HIcKIN- 
BorToM), T., 1890. 

n-Butyrophenoneazo-8-naphthols (Mor- 
GAN and HickinpotTom), T., 1884. 

it-Butyrophenone-3-azo-8-naphthyl- 
amine (MorGAN and HICKINBOTTOM), 
T., 1884. 

n-Butyrophenone-3-azoresorcivol (Mor- 
GAN and Hickinsorrom), T., 1884. 

1-isoButyrylhydroxy-2-methoxybenzene 
—_— and STEMMER), A., i, 

3. 


a-Phenyl-5- 
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isoButyrylphenol (FLEISCHER and STEM- 
MER), A., i, 254. 


Cc. 


Caballus equus (horse), fat of (Hrtpv- 
SCHKA and STEINRUCK), A., i, 833. 
Cacao, estimation of alkaloids in (CEnrr- 

oTri), A., ii, 470. 

Cacodyl, and its derivatives, action of 
alkyl haloids on (STeINKorF and 
Scuwen), A., i, 694. 

Cadinene, behaviour of, on heating with 
powdered sulphur (Kuzicka and 
MEYER), A., i, 573. 

hydrohaloids (HuERRR), A., i, 258. 
Cadmium, atomic weight of (BAXTER 
and WILson), A., li, 640. 
ultra-violet spark spectrum of (L. and 
E. Buiocn), A., ii, 286. 
chemical constant of (HEIDHAUSEN), 
A., ii, 240. 
reduction with, in volumetric analysis 
(TREADWELL), A., ii, 523. 
Cadmium alloys with antimony, electro- 
motive properties of (KREMANN 
and GMACHL-PAMMER), A., ii, 
156. 
thermo-electric properties of (Fiscu- 
ER and PFLEIDERER), A., ii, 296. 
with silver, electromotive force of 
(KREMANN and RupEreEr), A., ii,11. 
with thallium, electromotive proper- 
ties of (KREMANN and LOBINGER), 
A., ii, 157. 

Cadmium salts, influence of, on alcoholic 
fermentation (KostycHEV and Sup- 
KovA), A., i, 149. 

Cadmium arsenate, gels of (KLEMP and 

v. Gyuay), A., ii, 507. 

chloride and iodide, thermochemical 
data of (TAYLOR and PERRot7), A., 
ii, 303. 

Cadmium estimation :— 

estimation of, electrolytically (BAXTER 
and WItson), A., ii, 640. 

estimation of, gravimetrically (WINK- 
LER), A., ii, 656. 

Cesium, spectrum of (DUNOYER), A., ii, 
529; (Barrets), A., ii, 565. 

vacuum are spectrum of (MEISSNER), 
A., ii, 565. 

Cesium chloride and nitrate, heats of 
dilution and _ specific heats of 
(RicHARDs and Rowe), A., ii, 380. 

ruthenichloride (Krauss), A., ii, 514. 

cyanides (MEYER), A., i, 501. 

selenodithionate(MorGANn and Smirn), 
T., 1068. 

gallium alum, fractional crystallisa- 
tion of (BROWNING and PORTER), 
A., ii, 265, 
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Caffeine, distinction between theobrom- 
ine and (Matmy), A., ii, 360. 
estimation of (UGARTE), A., ii, 470. 
isoCaffeine. See 1:3:9-Trimethyl-Ay- 
isoxanthine, 
isoapoCaffeine. See 3:7-Dimethylcaffol- 


ide. 

Calcite, equilibrium of aragonite with, 
in aqueous solution (BACKsTROM), A., 
ii, 317. 

Calcium, spectrum of (SAUNDERs), A., 

ii, 362. 

arc and spark spectra of (SEELIGER 
and THAER), A., ii, 566. 

numerical relation between strontium 
and (SAKOSCHANSKY), A., ii, 501. 

metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Calcium compounds in blood (DENIs and 
Tatzor), A., i, 828. 

in white of eggs (KrEIs and Stup1nc- 
ER), A., i, 906. 

Calcium salts, antagonism of magnesium 
and (KocHMANN, LucaANnus, and 
MuLTHAupPtT), A., i, 147. 

function of, in the nutrition of 
seedlings (TRUE), A., i, 837. 

physiological action of (HéseEr), A., 
i, 74. 

absorption of, in blood (Mason), A., i, 


698. 
in blood-serum (v. MEyYsENBUG, 
PAPPENHEIMER, ZUCKER, and 


MurrRAY; Vv. MEyYSENBUG and 
McCann), A., i, 753. 
distribution of, in the blood of chil- 
dren (JonrFs and Nye), A., i, 753. 
effect of citrates, malates and phos- 
phates on, in blood (CLARK), A., i, 
633. 
assimilation of, in diet (HART, STEEN- 
BOCK, and Hopperrt), A., i, 829. 
fixation of, by animal tissues (FREU- 
DENBERG and Gydérey), A., i, 
382. 
elimination of, in urine (ScuirF and 
STRANSKY), A., i, 381. 
effect of fatty acids on the excretion 
of (TELFER), A., i, 700. 
Calcium carbide, preparation of (HAcK- 
SPILL and BoToLFsEn), A., ii, 549. 
crystalline characters of (WARREN), 
A., ii, 549. 
carbonate, dissociation of (JOLIBOIS 
and Bouvier), A., ii, 438. 
equilibrium of, with carbon dioxide 
and water (MASSINK ; KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 59. 
tri- « (YEOMAN), 
., 47. 
chloride, equilibrium of, with barium 
and strontium chlorides (ScHar- 
FER), A., ii, 96. 
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Calcium chloride, equilibrium of, with 9 (alei 


potassium and sodium chlorides § 
(ScnoticH), A., ii, 97. sep 
hydrides (TomKINson), A., ii, 453. t 
nitrate, compound of carbamide and @& (alei 
(Boscn), A., i, 652. on 
oxide (lime), vapour pressure of (RuFF ii, 
and Scumipt), A., ii, 486. Calor 
potash and magnesia, ratio of, in | ( 
plants (LAGATU), A., i, 214. dif 
oxides, higher (TRauBEand Scuvuize), J § 
A., ii, 548. Calor 
phosphate, colloidal (pE Ton1), A., ii, 9] (M 
334, 5 6378 
reactions of, with sodium carbonates © Calor: 
(PinnNow), A., ii, 550. i, 7 
silicate, equilibrium of, with lithium 9] Camp 
silicate (Schwarz and Haacks), Go 
A., ii, 452. Camp 
sulphate, equilibrium of the reaction of rz! 


ammonium carbonate with (Nev- |} Camp 
MANN and GELLENDIEN), A. , ii, 587, 
equilibrium of the reaction of fj Camp 


ammonium hydroxide with (Nrv- J atir 
MANN and KoryGa), A., ii, 587. |] Camp 
sulphide, electrical conductivity of J (Pa 
(VAILLANT), A., ii, 78. | Camp 


gen sulphide (RIESENFELD and | 
Fetp), A., ii, 507. 
decomposition of, by steam (RrEsEN- |] Camp 


solubility of, in presence of hydro- | Ra 


FELD and Hessg), A., ii, 41. | pre 
thiosulphate in plants (HANNEVART), | 7 
A., i, 643. 1 
Calcium ~ oe compounds :— 7 acti 
cyanamide, preparation of (KAME-/ l 
YAMA), A., i, 14. } Camp! 

heat changes in the formation of }] (Br 
(Dotcn), A., ii, 17. | Camp 
character of the carbon of (KAME-]] pre 
YAMA), A., ii, 697. Camp! 
Calcium detection, estimation, and ms 
separation :— Camp! 
detection of, in presence of barium and HAI 
strontium (LupwiG and SprreEscv), | Camp 

A., ii, 276. can 
estimation of (WINKLER), A., ii, 559. , a 
estimation of, in presence of phos- 9 Camp’ 
phates (BREAZEALE), A., ii, 152. (Fo 


estimation of, in blood (V1ngs), A., i, 9 Camp) 
525; (Tro and Eun), A., i, 908 ; 1-N 
(HAHN and HapJopouLos), A., 1, § Camp! 


558. Phe 
estimation of, in saline solutions } Canal 
(CANALS), A., ii, 349. Canar 
estimation of, in serum (KRAMER and 469. 
TIsDALL), A., ii, 595. Caouti 
estimation of, in urine, blood, and v 
feces (TISDALL and KRAMER; swe 
Lassbé and pe Ton), A., ii, 655. (( 
estimation of, in water (WINKLER), solu 


A., ii, 413. (1 


ZB), 
* ii, 
lates 


lium 
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(alcium detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 
separation of, from barium and stron- 
tium (KotTHoFF), A., ii, 63. 
(Calcium ammonium, action of acetylene 
on (HaAcKsPILL and Boro.FsEn), A., 


ii, 549. 


} Calorimeter, adiabatic, modifications of 


nf han mit aed hk AR 


(SWIENTOSLAWSKI), A., ii, 379. 
differential (Dixon and Batt), A., ii, 
86 


(alorimetric bombs, enamelled, use of 
(MATIGNON and MARcHAL), A., ii, 
379. 


) calorimetry, animal (LANGFELDT), A., 


i, 754 


: tamphane, p-dihydroxy- (Brepr and 


KE), | 


on of § 
VEU- 


587, 
of 

vEU- 

87. 
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| Camphopropan-§-ol 


Gors), A., i, 258. 
(amphane series, studies in the (Fors- 
TER and SAVILLE), T., 789. 
Camphene, preparation of, from pinene 
derivatives (WeEsson), A., i, 796. 
Camphenilonepinacone, sodium deriv- 
ative (Lipp and PapBEre), A., i, 560. 
Campholic acid, cyano-, tolyl esters 
(PALFRAY), A., i, 418. 
(HALLER 
RaMArRt-Lucas), A., i, 673. 


and 


Camphoquinobenzophenoneketazine 


(GERHARDT), A., i, 747. 


‘- |] Camphor (Ruzicka), A., i, 36. 


preparation of (Dusosc and Lut- 
TRINGER), A., i, 115, 116; (Lut- 
TRINGER), A., i, 116. 
action of, on plain muscle of the 
leech (JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 146. 
Camphor, hydroxy-, derivatives of 
(Brept and Goss), A., i, 256. 
Camphor oil, light, preparation of iso- 
prene from (NisHizawa), A., i, 217. 
Camphoric acid, methyl ester (OsTLING), 
A., i, 665. 
Camphorquinofluorenoneketazine (GER- 
HARDT), A., i, 747. 
Camphoryl-1-aminonaphthyl-4-imino- 
camphor (ForsTeR and SAVILLE), 
T., 798. 
Camphorylaminophenyliminocamphor 
(Forster and SAVILLE), T., 795. 
Camphoryl-1:4-naphthylenediamine. See 
1-Naphthylaminocamphor, 4-amino-. 
Camphoryl--phenylenediamine. See 
Phenylaminocamphor, p-amino-, 
Canal rays. See under Rays. 
Canavalia, urease from (WERTER), A., i, 
469. 
Caoutchoue (india-rubber) from Ficus 
vogelit (ULTEE), A., i, 428. 
swelling of (PoHLE), A., i, 
(OstWaLD), A., i, 733. 
solubility of crystalline compounds in 
(Bruni), A., i, 352 


428 ; 
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Caoutchoue (india-rubber), vulcanisation 
of (BrunI; Romani), A., i, 575; 
(Bruni and Romani), A., i, 734; 
(Twiss and Tuomas; Twiss), A., 
i, 876. 

vulcanised, sols and gels of (STEVENS), 
A., i, 735, 

presence and effect of manganese in 
(Brunt and Peuizzoia), A., i, 
798. 

action of sulphuric acidfon (K1RcHe 
HOF), A., i, 116. 

Capillarity, phenomena of (BECHHOLD), 

A., ii, 22. 

Capsella bursa pastoris, constituents of 
(ZECHMEISTER and Szkcs1), A., i, 
158; (BorutTrau and CaprEn- 
BERG), A., i, 487; (VAN URk), 
A., i, 488 

analysis of (GRIMME ; CAPPENBERG), 
A., ii, 720 
‘*Caput mortuum,” origin of the term 
(v. LrppMANN), A., ii, 553. 

Carbamic acid, thio-. See Thiocarbamic 

acid. 

Carbamide (urea), formation of, from 
ammonia (MATIGNON and FRrE- 
JACQUES), A., ii, 33. 

preparation of (BADISCHE ANILIN- & 
Sopa-Fasrik), A., i, 319. 
synthesis of (Fossk and Lavupg), A., 
i, 321, 500, 652. 
by urease (MATTAAR; 
DRECHT), A., i, 203. 
action of alkali hypobromite or hypo- 
chlorite on (HunTLEy), A., i, 403. 
and its substituted derivatives, action 
of, on alloxan and its methyl deriv- 
atives (Birz), A., i, 616. 
compound of calcium nitrate and 
(Boscn), A., i, 652. 
condensation of formaldehyde and 
(vAN LAER), A., i, 499. 
permeability of epidermal cells for 
(H6FLER and SriEecuER), A., i, 
642. 
hydrochloride, hydrolysis of (Bur- 
rows), A., ii, 319 
detection of, colorimetrically (ARRE- 
GUINE and Gancfa), A., ii, 605, 
See also Urea. 
Carbamide, thio-. See Thiocarbamide. 
Carbamides, substituted, action of 
ammonia and amines on (Darns and 
WERTHEIM), A., i, 61. 
Carbamido-acids, and their hydantoins 
(Scorr and CoHEN), T., 664. 
o-Carbamidobenzoic acid, preparation of, 
and its acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Scorr and CoHEN), T., 664. 
1-Carbamido-2:5-dimethylpyrrole 
(BLAISE), A., i, 193. 


” 


BAREN- 
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Carbamido-m-hydroxybenzoic acids 
(FROELICHER and CoHEN), T., 1430. 

Carbamido-m-methoxybenzoic acids 
(FROELICHER and ConEn), T., 1430. 

3-Carbamidophthalic acid, and its de- 
rivatives (ScoTT and CoHEN), T., 666. 


a-Carbamylcrotonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Gupra), T., 303. 
Carbamyldiazophenol, dinitrocyano- 


(Frerz and Britscn), A., i, 420. 
Carbamylhydroxydiazophenol, nitro- 
eyano- (Frerzand Brusca), A.,i,420. 
Carbazine (dihydroacridine), absorption 
spectra of nitro-derivatives of (KEur- 
MANN and GoLpsTEIN), A., i, 271. 
Carbazine colouring matters (Krur- 
MANN, RAmM, and ScHMAJEWSkK]), 
A., i, 600. 
Carbazinic acid, dithio-, and its salts 
and esters (Losanitcu), T., 763. 
Carbazole, oxidation of (PERKIN and 
Tucker), T., 216; (BrancH and 
Smirn), A., i, 56. 
derivatives, detection of (BLom), A., 
ii, 664. 
4-Carbethoxyamino-7-hydroxybenzoic 
acid (FROELICHER and CoHEN), T., 
1430. 
Carbethoxyamino-m-methoxybenzoic 
acids (FROELICHER and Conen), T., 
1431. 
Carbethoxyaminophenanthridone (KEN- 
NER and StusBinGs), T., 601. 
2-Carbethoxyazobenzene, 4-nitro- (Krn- 
NER and Wirnam), T., 1056. 
1-Carbethoxy-o-hydrazinobenzoic an- 
hydride (HELLER and JACOBSOHN), 
A., i, 441. 
Carbethoxyhydrazobenzenes, nitro- 
(KENNER and WirTHAM), T., 1056. 
p-Carbethoxyphenylaminoacetic acid 
(THoms and Ritserr), A., i, 344. 
2-Carbethoxyphenylhydrazine, 4-uitro-, 
and its acetyl derivative (KENNER and 
Witnam), T., 1055. 


INDEX OF 


N-Carbethoxyphthalamic acid (HELLER | 


and JACOBSOHN), A., i, 440. 
N-Carbethoxyphthalimide (HELLER and 
JACOBSOHN), A., i, 440. 
N-Carbethoxysuccinamic acid (HELLER 
and JAcoBsoHN), A., i, 440. 
N-Carbethoxysuccinimide (HELLER and 
JACOBSOHN), A., i, 440. 
Carbocyanines (Pore), A., i, 690. 
Carbocyclic compounds, preparation of 
carboxylic acids from (Ros—ENMUND 
and Srruck), A., i, 176. 
Carbohydrates, photosynthesis of (BALy, 
HEILsron, and BARKER), T., 1025. 
influence of Schweizer’s reagent on the 
rotation of (Hrss and MeEssMER), 
A., i, 401. 


SUBJECTS, 


metabolism of. 


Carbohydrates, See 
Metabolism. 
estimation of, in vegetables and fruit 
(Myers and Crott), A., ii, 465. 
Carboligase (NEUBERG and Hirscn), 
A., i, 480. 

4-Carboline. See Norharman. 

1-Carbomethoxy-o-hydrazinobenzoic an- 

hydride (HELLER and JAacoBsony), 
A., i, 441. 

Carbon, formation of, by the action of 
mercury on carbon tetrahaloids 
(TAMMANN), A., ii, 450. 

band spectrum of (GEHRCKE and 
GuassEr), A., ii, 611. 

ultra-violet spark spectrum of (MILLI- 
KAN), A., ii, 3. 

vacuum spark spectrum of ( MILLIKay, 
Bower, and SAWYER), A., ii, 609. 

heat of sublimation of (Kon), A., ii, 
502. 

fusion of (RyscHKEWITsCH), A., ii, 
258, 586, 696; (MUnscn), A,, ii, 
586. 

vapour pressure of (vAN Laar), A, 
ii, 17. 

softening of (GMACHL-PAMMER), A., 
m 222, 

adsorption of iodine by (F1rta), A.,, ii, 
382. 

velocity of diffusion of, into iron 
(RunGE), A., ii, 455. 

deposition of, on contact surfaces 
(KonLscHULTER and NAGELI), A., 
ii, 258. 

condition diagram of (vAN LIEm?7), 
A., ii, 429. 

and its oxides, equilibrium of, with 
iron and its oxides (FALCKE), A., ii, 
511; (MatTsuBaARA), A., ii, 644. 

combustion of, with metallic oxides 
(Bercer and DetmaAs), A., ii, 259. 

reaction of silicon with (TAMMANY), 
A., ii, 451. 

double bond, additive compounds 
formed by (KEHRMANN and ErF- 
FRONT), A., i, 348. 

tervalent, compounds 
(ScHOLL), A., i, 872. 

fixation of, in sea water (Moore, 
WBHITLEY, and WeEssTER), A., i, 211. 

physiological effect of inhalation of 
particles of (FENN), A., i, 640. 

Carbon alloys with iron (Ruen), A., ii, 
553 


containing 


graphitisation in (Honpa and 
MvuraAKAm}), A., ii, 699. 
Carbon ¢etrachloride, surface tension of 
(RicHarvs and Carver), A., ii, 
384. 
purification and condensations of 


(INGoLp and PowELt), T., 1227. 


di 


See 

fruit 
5. 

SCH), 


¢ an- 
IHN), 


on of 
loids 


and 
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Carbon tetvachloride, action of sodium 
amalgam on (FETKENHEUER), A., 
ii, 547. 

tetrahaloids, action of mercury vapour 
on (TAMMANN), A,, ii, 450. 
monoxide (carbonic oxide), preparation 
of (MULLER and PEyTRAL), A., i, 
156; (HuRTLEY), A., i, 403. 
pure, preparation of, apparatus for 
(WaRAN), A., ii, 546. 
absorption of, by cuprous am- 
monium carbonate (HAINSWORTH 
and Titus), A., ii, 259. 
combustion of (v. WARTENBERG and 
Sree), A., ii, 107. 
explosion of air and (BoNnE and 
HAwWARD), A., ii, 628. 
oxidation of (Ray and ANDEREGG), 
A., ii, 450. 
action of hydrogen and, with 
metallic oxides (CHAUDRON), A., 
ii, 584. 
action of hydrogen chloride and, on 
aromatic hydrocarbons in presence 
of catalysts (KorczyNskr and 
Mrozixsk1), A., i, 567. 
action of iron oxides with (CHAv- 
pDRON), A., ii, 178. 
constitution of mercury derivatives 
of (MANcHoT), A., i, 329. 
reagent for fixation of (DEsGREz, 
GUILLEMARD, and HEMMER- 
DINGER), A., ii, 547. 
respiration during asphyxia by 
(HAGGARD and HENDERSON), A., 
i, 752. 
detection of (Hooven), A., ii, 654. 
estimation of small amounts of 
(FLORENTIN and VANDEN- 
BERGHE), A., ii, 276. 
estimation of, in blood (NicLovx), 
A., i, 204; ii, 594. 
dioxide in water of the Gulf of Mexico 
(Wetts), A., ii, 260. 
vacuum spectrum of (Barr), A., ii, 
362. 
ratio of the specific heats of air and 
(PARTINGTON), A., ii, 621. 
liquid, total heat of (JENKIN and 
SHORTHOSE), A., ii, 485. 
adsorption of, by hemoglobin 
(BuckMasTER), A., i, 632. 
solid, binary equilibria with (THIEL 
and Scnvutre), A., ii, 178. 
reaction between iron sulphide and 
(GotpscHMIpT), A., ii, 553. 
similarity in molecular structure of 
nitrous oxide and (RANKINE), 
A., ii, 192, 
absorption of, by plants, and its 
value as a fertiliser (FRENKEL), 
A., i, 703. 
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Carbon dioxide, assimilation of, by 
plants (Maz&), A., i, 151, 209; 
(Rovee), A., i, 911. 

distribution of, in corpuscles and 
— of blood (JorFE and 
2>0ULTON ; CAMPBELL and PouL- 
TON), A., i, 141; (MELLANBY 
and Tuomas), A., i, 142; (Smirn, 
MEAns, and WoopweE Lt), A., i, 
474. 
variations in absorption and alveolar 
pressure of (Dopps), A., i, 284. 
alveolar tension of (Loxs), A., i, 
378. 
estimation of, in air (FrEuND), A., 
ii, 348. 
estimation of, in 
(Konen), A., ii, 710. 
Carbonic acid, active, estimation of, in 
water (MAssINK; KoLrHorr), A., 
ii, 59. 
Carbonates, crystallisation of (LErr- 
MEIER), A., ii, 112. 
estimation of, in soda-lime glass 
(IkAwa), A., ii, 706. 
estimation of carbon 
(Konen), A., ii, 710. 
Carbon estimation :— 
estimation of, in aluminium (SoNDAL), 
A., ii, 654, 
total and graphitic, estimation of, in 
iron alloys (WENGER and Tramp- 
LER), A., ii, 519. 
Carbonyl compounds, mechanism of 
reaction of (LArvwortnh), A., ii, 5438. 
condensation of, with resorcinol or 
phloroglucinol (v. Ever), A., i, 
563 


carbonates 


dioxide in 


y-Carboxyglutaconic acid, a-cyano-, 
ethyl ester, and its metallic deriva- 
tives (INGoOLD and PERREN), T., 1594. 
2-Carboxyindole-3-acetic acid, and its 
derivatives (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosinson), T., 1622. 
Carboxymethanetriacetic acid, prepara- 
tion of, and its salts and derivatives 
(INGOLD and Powe tt), T., 1869. 
B-Carboxy-¢-methy]-A‘¢-heptadiene-e- 
acetic acid, and its esters (RuzICKA 
and TREBLER), A., i, 38. 
2-Carboxy-5-methylmandelic acid, 3- 
hydroxy- (ScHLEUSSNER and Vos- 
WINCKEL), A., i, 112. 
w’-Carboxy-w”’-methylmethanetriacetic 
acid, w-cyano-, ethyl ester (INGOLD 
and PERREN), T., 1599. 
9-o-Carboxyphenylamino-9:10-dihydro- 
anthracene (BARNETT and Cook), T., 
910. 
p-Carboxyphenylaminomethylenesulph- 
oxylic acid, sodium salt (Binz and 
HOo.zAPFEL), A., i, 31. 
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5-Carboxy-m-tolylacetic acid, 6-hydr- 
oxy-, and its silver salt (ALIMCHAN- 
DANi apd Metprvum), T., 209. 

4-Carboxy-m-tolylethyl alcohol, BBB-tri- 
chloro-a-5-hydroxy-. See 4-Methyl- 
2-tri-B-chloro-a-hydroxyethylbenzoic 
acid, 6-hydroxy-. 

p-Carbylaminoazobenzene, and its de- 
rivatives (PASSERINI), A., i, 197, 743. 

Carnitine end its aurichloride (ENcE- 
LAND), °., i, 880. 

apoCarnit. xe, and its salts (ENGELAND), | 
A., i, 680. 

Carnosine, and its derivatives (Smorop- 

INCEV), A., i, 192 


estimation of, colorimetrically (CurF- | 


ForD), A., ii, 604. 

Caronic acid. See 1:1-Dimethylcycio- 
propane-2:3-dicarboxylic acid. 

Caronimide (Bincn, Goucu, and Kon), 
T., 1322. 

Carotin. See Carrotene. 

Carotinoids, relation of, to growth and 
reproduction of albino rats (PALMER 
and KENNEDY), A., i, 526. 

Carrageen. See Chondrus crispus. 


Carrotene from Crustacex, and its oxi- | 


dation (VERNE), A., i, 77. 
Carrots, vitamins in (STEPHENSON), A 
i, 484. 


Carvacrol, preparation of urethanes of | 


(SuHERK), A., i, 239, 340. 

Casein. See Caseinogen. 

Caseinogen, chemical and physical pro- 
perties of solutions of (Lorn), A 
367. 

viscosity of solutions of (ZoLLER), A., 
i, 625. 
hydrolysis of (ONsLow), A., i, 693. 
digestion of, by trypsin (Epis), A 
750. 
Cassiterite, estimation of tin in (CortT!), 
A., ii, 416. 
Castor oil, hardened, hydroxystearic acid 
from (THOMs and DecKkeErr), A., i, 219. 

Catalase from fat, decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by (Norpe- 
FELDT), A., ii, 36 

reaction of (Morcutis), A., i, 751. 

apparatus for estimation of (MACHENS 
and CorpEs ; SCHWEIZER), A., ii, 
227. 

Catalysis (Jounson and Brown), A., i, 
806 ; (DHAR, Darra, and Buarra- 
cHARYA), A., ii, 36; (DAR), A., 
ii, 37, 391; (GuicHARD), A., ii, 
390 ; (MAILHE and DE Gopoy), A., 
ii, 391; a A,, ii, 500. 

studies on (ABEL), A., ii, 35. 


af 1, 


relation between degree of dispersion 
and ewe and AGUIR- 
RECHE), A 


1» ii, 390. 


| Catalytic hydrogenation (Niviire), A 
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— by kations (HoLMBERs), A., ii, 


sanaice of protective colloids in (Irz- 
DALE), T., 109. 

at solid surfaces (ARMSTRONG and 
Hitpiton), A., ii, 582. 

heterogeneous, and ree (Krvyr 
and VAN Duty), A., ii, 392. 

Catalysts, influencing of the =e of 
(RoseNMuUND and ZErTzscHE), A 
ii, 320, 393, 631; (RosENMuNp, 
ZRTZSCHE, and HEIsr), A., ii, 392, 
631; (ABEL), A., ii, 542. 

surface area and specificity of (Arm- 
sTRONG and Hivpitcn), A., ii, 
582. 
use of metallic salts as, in organic 
reactions (KorczyNsKI), i ii, 
445. 
influence of, on the chlorination of 
benzene (SILBERRAD), T., 2029. 
ii, 391 
by means of copper (SABATIER and 
KusoraA), A., i, 347. 
of aromatic compounds by means 
of platinum (WILLSTATTER and 
WALpscuMIDT-LEI7z2), A., i, 667; 
ii, 185. 
of organic compounds (KELBER), A 
ii, 630, 688. 
power of colloids, variations in (Mapt- 
NAVEITIA and AGUIRRECHE; Ro- 
CASOLANO), A., ii, 390. 

Catechin, chemistry and isomerism of 
(FREUDENBERG, BOHME, and BEck- 
ENDORF), A., i, 576; (FrEvpEN- 
BERG), A., i, 577. 

constitution of (NIERENSTEIN), T., 
164. 
Catechol, 3-amino-, hydrochloride (Hrv- 
RICH and WuNDER), A., i, 888. 

Cathode rays. See under Rays. 

Cathodes, mercury, overvoltage at (Dvn- 
NILL), T., 1081. 

silver, removal of copper from, by 
means of _ trichloroacetic acid 
(DovcHty and FREEMAN), A,, ii, 
414. 
Cat-tail. See Typha latifolia. 
Cedar oil, Japanese, constituents of (NI- 
SHIZAWA), A., i, 258. 

Cell or Cells, electrochemical, depolaris- 
ation in, by light (Baur), A., ii, 
236. 

for measuring conductivity (Rice), A., 
ii, 78 

ae ae force of 
(GERTH), A., 534. 

oxy- -hydrogen te (Baur), A » li, 374. 

potassium chloride- calomel. (FALEs 
and MupcE), A., ii, 79. 


Cell 


Cello 
Cello 
ant 
A., 
Cellu 


LES 
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Cell or Cells, electrochemical, standard 
Weston, stability of (JAEGER and 
v. STEINWEBR), A., ii, 372. 

thermodynamics of (CoHEN and 

Wo ters ; COHEN, HELDERMAN, 

and MogEsveLp), A., ii, 155; 

(COHEN, KRUISHEER, and Mozs- 
VELD), A., ii, 156. 

Cell or Cells, photochemical, (Lirscaitz 
and JoFFE), A., ii, 365. 

Cell or Cells, photo-electric, use of (v. 

HALBAN and GEIGEL), A., ii, 145. 

Cell or Cells, oY! a action of 

light on (Noack), A., i, 910. 

effect of radium emanation = the 
function of (ENGELMANN), A., i, 
526. 

adsorption of ions by (Gray), A., i, 
145. 

selective absorption of potassium by 
(MITCHELL and WItson), A., i, 830. 

distribution of sodium salts in (Fun- 
coKA), A., i, 907. 

autoxidisable substance in (HorkINs), 
A., i, 635. 

respiration of (Lirscuitz), A., i, 203. 

Cellobial hexa-acetates (BERGMANN and 

ScHoTre), A., i, 649. 

Cellobiose, constitution of (KARRER and 
Wiper), A., i, 397; (Berc- 
MANN), A., i, 707; (v. EULER), 
A., i, 769. 

and its acetate (HAWorTH and 
Hirst), T., 193. 
Cellose. See Cellobiose. 
Cellosyl-glucosyl selenide and sulphide 
and their hendeca-acetates (WREDE), 
A., i, 162. 

Cellulose (FREUDENBERG), A., i, 400; 
(Hess and Messmer), A., i, 401; 
(Hess, WITTELSBACH, and MEss- 
MER), A., i, 710; (KARRER and 
WipMER), A., i, 771. 

from lichens and yeast (SALKOWSKI), 
A., i, 499 

constitution of (Hess), A., i, 12; 
(KARRER and WIDMER), A., i, 310; 
(v. EunEr), A., i, 769. 

action of Rintgen rays on (HERzOG 
and JANCKE), A., i, 308. 

solubility and dispersion of, in solu- 
tions of alkali and alkaline earth 
salts (HeERzoa and ~_ A., i, 
97; (v. WermMARN), A., i, 847. 

adsorption of alkalis by (KoLruorr), 
A., ii, 213. 

action of dilute acids on (Wout and 
Bivumricn), A., i, 164. 

action of ree” chlorides on (BAR- 
NETT), A., i, 847. 

ar 5 from '(SAMEC and Marva), 

, i, 397. 
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Cellulose, hydrolysis of (KauKo), A,, i 
771. 


methylation of (DENHAM), T., 77. 
cotton, hydrolysis of (MoNIER-WIL- 
LIAMs), T., 803. 
wood (LENzE, PLEvs, and MULLER), 
A.,i,163 ; (HEUsER and BoEDECK- 
ER), A., i, 708. 
action of sodium hydroxide on 
(Harpinec), A., i, 402. 
content of, in spruce wood (KLAsoN), 
A., i, 840. 
and its esters (DucLAUX), A., i, 545. 
estimation of lignin in (HEUsER and 
WENZEL), A., ii, 715. 
Cellulose acetate, preparation of (BaR- 
NETT), A., i, 164. 
swelling of (KNOEVENAGEL and 
EBERSTADT), A., i, 402; (KNOE- 
VENAGEL and Motz), A., i, 709: 
(KNOEVENAGEL and BREGENZER), 
A., i, 709, 710; (KNOEVENAGEL 
and BREGENZER), A., i. 771. 
viscosity of (v. FiscnER), A., i, 848. 
action of hydrazines on (Barn ETT), 


A., i, 308. 
glycollates, and their derivatives (Banr- 
NETT), A., i, 847. 


nitrates, stability of (Ductaux), A 
i, 545; (Fric), A., i, 650. 

Cephalorachidien fluid, estimation of 
dextrose in (lonEscu and VARGOLICI!), 
A., ii, 220. 

Cerebro-spinal fluid, congo-rubin test for 
colloids in (LUrErs), A., i, 75. 

Cerevisin (THOMAS), A., i, 292. 

Cerium alloys with iron and with zinc 
(CLoToFsk1), A., ii, 203. 

Cerium salts, electrolysis of aqueous 

solutions of (ScHIgTz), A., ii, 589. 
Ceric sulphate, oxidising —— of 
(BenraTH and Rvutanp), A., ii, 

204. 

Cerium minerals from Sweden (GEIJER), 
A., ii, 702. 

Cesarolite (BUTTGENBACH and GILLET), 
A., ii, 406. 

Cetraria islandica, cellulose from (SAL- 
KOWSKI]), A., i, 499. 

Chaleanthite group, minerals of the 
(LARSEN and GLENN), A., ii, 54. 

ar. formation of (Youne and 
Moore), A., ii, 120. 

Chalkacene (DziEWonskI, Pope ORSKA, 
LEMBERGER and SvuszkKa), A., i, 
105. 

Charcoal, adsorption by (Firru), T., 
926; A., ii, 382; (ABDERHALDEN 
and Fopor), A., ii, 21; (WrIEGNER, 
MAaGASANIK, and VIRTANEN), A., ii, 
244; (Horst), A., ii, 245; (Koxr- 
HOFF), A., ii, 383. 
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Charcoal, adsorption of alkali and 
alkaline earth salts by (OpfN and 
ANDERSSON), A., ii, 438. 

adsorption of gases by (SHELDON), A., 
ii, 88; (Brices), A., ii, 624. 
animal, adsorption by (HARTLEBEN ; 
MOELLER), A., ii, 304. 
adsorption of water and alcohol by 
(Driver and Frrrn), T., 1126. 
wood, adsorption of benzene by, alone, 
and from iodine solution (BAKR 
and Kine), T., 454. 
negative adsorption of alkali haloids 
by (PIcKLEs), T., 1278. 
preparation of colloids by oxidation of 
(HorMann and Frever), A., i, 8. 
Chaulmoogra oil, fractionation of ( WKEN- 
SHALL), A., i, 91. 
Chelerytkrine (KARRER), A., i, 801. 


Chelidonie acid, occurrence of, in plants | 


(StRANSKY), A., i, (v. Lipp- 
MANN), A., i, 86. 
Chelidonic acid, bromo-, ethyl ester 
(THoms and PIETRULLA), A,, i, 264. 
Chemical compounds, independent vari- 
ables in a system of (WALD), A., ii, 
440. 
constants, calculation of (HENGLEIN), 
A., ii, 163 ; (YAMAZAKI), A,, ii, 574. 
constitution and optical rotation (B. 
K. and M. Sixcu and Lat), T., 
1971; (Berri and Capaccio.i; 
BERLINGOZzI), A., i, 107. 
influence of, on the rotatory disper- 
sion of optically active compounds 
(Rupe, KrRETHLOW, and LANG- 
BEIN), A,, ii, 473. 
and thermal properties of binary 
mixtures (PAscAL), A., ii, 574. 
and crystallography of organic com- 
pounds (SCHLEICHER), A., ii, 25. 
and colour (KEHRMANN and San- 
poz), A., i, 276; (Morr), A., ii, 
6, 365, 475; (KEHRMANN), A., 
ii, 476. 
relation between odour 
(Tscurrcn), A., i, 755. 
influence of, on reactivity (GuPTA), 
T., 298. 
relation between resinification and 
(Henrzoec), A., i, 519. 
energy. See Energy. 
reactions, influence of the solvent 
on the temperature-coefficient of 
(Cox), T., 142. 
influence of substitution on (FRAN- 
ZEN and RosENBERG), A., i, 233 ; 
FRANZEN and ENGEL), A., i, 713. 
non-mechanical nature of (PoLANY!), 
A., ii, 179. 
simultaneous, of the same proba- 
bility (ScHEFFER), A., ii, 540, 


85; 


and 
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Chemical reactivity, theory of (Dvsn- 
MAN), A., ii, 315. 
statics, law of, deduction of, from the 
theorem of virtual work (ARIANo), 
A., ii, 580. 

Chemistry and statistical mechanics 
(ApaMs), A., ii, 628. 

Chenopodium oil, constituents of (HENry 
and Pacer), T., 1714; (Roure-Ber- 
TRAND Fins), A., i, 797. 

Chestnut, edible, tannins from (FreEvp- 
ENBERG and WALPuskK]), A., i, 799. 
China, metallurgy and history of chem- 

istry in (WANG), A., ii, 39. 

‘*Chinosol,” detection of, microchemic- 
ally (GRrIEBEL), A., ii, 606. 

Chitosan, microchemistry of, and its 
derivatives (BruNswIk), A., i, 259. 

Chloral, condensation of cresotic and 

gallic acids with (ALIMCHANDANI 

and Metprvuw), T., 201. 

hydrate, condensation of benzene with, 

in presence of aluminium chloride 
(VAN LAER), A., i, 503. 

action of hydrazine on (KNOGPFEx), 
A., i, 158. 

action of metallic oxides on (Kunz- 
KRAUSE and MAnNickKe), A., i, 
543. 

Chloral-8-isobutylidenehydrazone 
(KNOPFER), A., i, 160. 

Chloralcollidine. See 3-Ethyl-4-s- 
hydroxy-yyy-trichloro-n-propy lpyrid- 
ine. 

Chloraloxime, action of, on aromatic 
amines (MARTINEr and ColssET), A., 
i, 516. 

Chloralisopropylidenehydrazone (KNép- 
FER), A., i, 160. 

Chloralsemioxamazone (KNOPFER), A., 
i, 159. 

Chlorates. See under Chlorine. 

Chlorides. See under Chlorine. 

Chlorine, atomic weight of, from minerals 

(CurRIE), A., ii, 396. 

spectra of (Kimura and FvuxKvpa), 
A., ii, 140. 

spectra of isotopes of (KRATZER), A., 
ii, 140, 361. 

photochemical reaction of hydrogen 
with (Baty and Barker), T., 
653. 

photochemical reaction between tri- 
chlorobromomethane and _ (Nop- 
DACK), A., ii, 568 ; (v. RANKE), A. 
ii, 580. 

overvoltage during liberation of (NEW- 
BERY), T., 477. 

action of ammonia with (Noyes and 
Haw; Noyss), A., ii, 42. 

treatment of water with (CLARK and 
IsELEY), A., ii, 94. 
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Chlorine, presence of, in animal tissues 
(DAMIENS), A., i, 77. 

in blood (Fatra and _ RIcHTER- 
QuiTTNER), A., i, 380. 

in serum and plasma (RuszNyAk), A., 
i, 73 

Chlorine /eptoxide, preparation of 
(MrvER and KEssLER), A., ii, 326. 

Hydrochloric acid, infra-red absorp- 

tion spectrum of (Imzs), A., ii, 5. 
density of (KiNG), A., ii, 326. 
absorption of, by chloroform 

(WixiiAMs), A., ii, 195. 
equilibrium of gelatin with (WrNtT- 

GEN and KriGEr), A., ii, 247. 
action of carbon monoxide and, on 

aromatic hydrocarbons in presence 
of catalysts (KorczyNskI and 

Mrozixski), A., i, 567. 
detection of, in presence of hydro- 

bromic and _ hydriodic acids 

(LoNGINEscu and CHABORSKI), 

A., ii, 410. 

Chlorides, crystallisation of mixtures 
of (Lizsiscu and Vorriscn), A., 
ii, 262. 

dialysis of solutions of, against 
serum (MESTREZAT and LEDEBT), 

A., i, 634. 
in serum of sucklings (ScHEER), A., 

i, 905 
estimation of (RusznyAk ; SMITH; 

WHITEHORN ; AUSTIN and VAN 

StykeE ; Bet and Doisy), A,, ii, 

272. 
estimation of, electrometrically 

(Henprrixson), A., ii, 651. 
estimation of, in blood (WETMORE), 

A., ii, 126. 
estimation of, in soda-lime glass 

(Ikawa), A., ii, 706. 

Chlorates, electrochemical preparation 
of (Knrpsps and PALFREEMAN), 
A., ii, 396. 

influence of chlorides on solubility 

of (BILLITER), A., ii, 40. 

Hypochlorous acid, estimation of, 
electro-volumetrically (TREAD- 
WELL), A., ii, 410. 

Hypochlorites, estimation of, gaso- 
metrically (MacseTu), A., ii, 461. 
Perchloric acid as a dehydrating agent 
in estimation of silica (WILLARD 

and Caxkr), A., ii, 60. 

Perchlorates, electrochemical prepara- 
tion of (KNIBBs aud PALFREEMAN), 
A., ii, 396. 

Chlorine detection and estimation :— 
detection of, in ‘atmospheric air 
(Matienon), A., ii, 272. 

detection of, in presence of iodine 

(Lupwice), A., ii, 273. 
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Chlorine detection and estimation :— 

estimation of, by the lamp method 
(Bowman), A., ii, 706. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(WeiTzEL), A., ii, 591. 

estimation of, in plant products 
(Grécorre and Carriaux), A., ii, 
461. 

Chlorites, chromium-bearing (SHANNON), 
A., il, 459. 

Chloroform, preparation of, from ethyl 

alcohol (Ocur), A., i, 298. 
surface tension of (RICHARDS and 
CARVER), A., ii, 384. 
equilibrium of, with 
(Scuuze), A., ii, 388. 
action of phenylhydrazine on 
(LARNETT), A., i, 692. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Sassz), 
A., ii, 218. 

Chlorophyll, formation of acetaldehyde 
from, in presence of sunlight (OsTER- 
HOUT), A., i, 263. 

Chloropicrin, preparation of (OrTON and 

McKie), T., 29. 

action of light on solutions of (Prutt1), 
A., i, 298. 

solubility of, in water (THOMPSON and 
Buack), A., i, 3. 

Chlorotriamminotetrasilicatocobalt. See 
under Cobalt. 

8-Cholanedionecarboxylic acid, and iis 
derivatives (BorscHE and WIECK- 
worst), A., i, 729. 

iso-a-Cholanetricarboxylic acid, and its 
trimethyl ester (BokscuE and Beur), 
A., i, 729. 

8-Cholanonetricarboxylic acid, deriv- 
atives of (BorscHE and WIEcKHORsT), 
A., i, 729. 

Cholenic acid (WIELAND and WEYLAND), 
Me, 1, 298. 

a- and 8-Cholestan-7-ones, 4-chloro-, and 
their derivatives (WINDAUS and y. 
SrapEn), A., i, 507. 

Cholesterol (WiINDAUs and v. STADEN), 

A., i, 507. 
and its esters in blood during absorp- 
tion (KNupson), A., i, 474. 
partition of, between corpuscles and 
plasma (RIcHTER-QUITTNER), A., 
i, 285. 
in _ (WackER and Beck), A., i, 
639 


benzene 


decomposition products of (SrErn- 
KOPF, WINTERNITZ, ROEDERER and 
Wotywnsk1), A., i, 24. 

dibromide, action of alcoholic sodium 
acetate solution on (Lirscntz), 
A., i, 25. 

detection of (GALAVIELLE, PoRTEs, 
and CrisToL), A., ii, 525. 
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Cholesterol, estimation of, and allied 
substances (GARDNER and WIL- 
LIAMs), A., ii, 563. 

estimation of, colorimetrically (GarpD- 
NER and Fox), A., ii, 563. 

estimation of, in blood (Frc), A., ii, 
220. 

Cholesterolanemia (Frict), A., ii, 220. 

Cholic acid, methyl ester (RIEDEL), A., 
i, 540. 

apoCholic acid (RrepEt), A., i, 540. 
isomeride of, and its derivatives 

(BOpEcKER and VoLk), A,, i, 865. 

Choline, crystalline, preparation of 
(Dup.tey), T., 1260. 

Cholines, preparation of, from amino- 
acids (P. and W. KArrer, THOMANN, 
Hor.acuHer, and MAneEr), A., i, 228. 

Choloidanic acid, and its pentamethyl 
ester (WIELAND), A., i, 113. 

¥-Choloidanic acid, and its tetramethyl 
ester (WIELAND), A., i, 113. 

Chondridin, structure of (LEVENE and 
Lorez-SuAreEz), A., i, 260. 

Chondrus crispus(carrageen), constituents 
of (HaAs), A., i, 839. 

‘*Chromacenes” (DzIEWONSKI, Pop- 
GORSKA, LEMBERGER, and SvuszKA), 
A., i, 106. 

Chrome alum, action of sodium carbon- 
ate on solutions of (MEUNIER), A., ii, 
405 ; (Meunier and Caste), A., ii, 
512. 

Chromic acid. See under Chromium. 

Chromium, arc spectra of (Kress and 
Mecerrs), A., ii, 4. 

precipitation of, with zinc (YAsvt), 
A., ii, 216. 

carrying down of lime and magnesia 
in precipitation of (Toporescv), 
A., ii, 353. 

Chromium alloys with iron and nickel 
(CHEVENARD), A., ii, 336. 

Chromium compounds, reduction of 
(WeBeER), A., ii, 645. 

Chromium hydroxide, separation of, 
from aluminium and ferric hydr- 
oxides (Mme. M. and M. Le- 
MARCHANDS), A., ii, 351. 

Dichlorochromic chlorides, hydrolysis 
of (LAMB and Fonpa), A., ii, 444. 
Hexa-aquochromic chlorides, hydro- 

lysis of (LAmB and Fonpa), A., ii, 
444, 
Chromic acid, effect of chlorides on 
the electrolysis of (LreBREICH), 
A., ii, 678. 
estimation of, isometrically (KoLTH- 
oFF), A., ii, 219. 
Dichromates, estimation of, electro- 
metrically (HENDRIxsON), A., ii, 
651. 
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Chromium :— 
Dichromates, estimation of, volu. 
metrically, in mixtures with per. 


manganates and chromic salts 
(CHATTERJI), A., ii, 718. 
Chromic salts, estimation of, volu- 


metrically, in mixtures with per. 
mangapates and  dichromates 
(CHATTERS!), A., ii, 713. 

Chromium organic compounds (BENNETT 

and Turner), A., i, 472. 
pentaphenyl hydroxide, and its de. 
rivatives (HEIN), A., i, 826. 

Chromium detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

detection of, microchemically, with 
sodium salicylate (vAN ZiJp), A,, 
ii, 463. 

detection of, and its separation from 
uranium and vanadium (Brownino), 
A., ii, 279. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in 
chromite (LirTLe and Costa), A,, 
ii, 352. 

estimation of, in steel (EvANs), A., ii, 
279, 562. 

Chromohercynite from Madagascar (La- 
croix), A., ii, 53. 

Chromones, 6- and 8-chloro- and their 2- 
carboxylic acids (RUHEMANN), A., i, 
430. 

Chromophores, function of (Lirscuitzand 
RosENBOHM), A., ii, 286; (LiFscH!?z), 
A., ii, 287. 

Chrysalis oil, constituents of (KAwasr, 
Supa and FuxKvuzawa), A., i, 
699. ; 

Chrysoidine, nitro- (KorczyNskI and 
PraSEck]), A., i, 518. 

Chymosin. See Rennin. 

Cinchona alkaloids (RABE and JANTZEN), 
A., i, 488; (GreMsA and HALBER- 
KANN), A., i, 581, 583. 

syntheses of derivatives of (JAcoss 
and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 44. 

hydrogenated, containing selenium 
(VEREINIGTE CHININFABRIKEN 
Zimmer & Crk), A., i, 267. 

preparation of amino-compounds of 
(BoEHRINGER and Séune), A., i, 
515. 

Cinchotoxol ( VEREINIGTE CHININFARRI- 
KEN ZIMMER & Clik), A., i, 355. 

Cinnamic acid, halogenohydrins of, and 
their derivatives (READ and AX- 
DREws), T., 1774. 

o-chloro-, ethyl ester (v. AUWERS and 
Frtuutine), A., ii, 230. 

chlorobromo-derivatives, and _ their 
salts and esters (REICH, ARAUS, 
Porox, and TermpeEL), A, |, 
27. 
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Cinnamic acids, halogenated, esters, 
relation between configuration and 
physical properties of (v. AUWERs and 
ScHMELLENKAMP), A., i, 417. 

Cinnamon oil (RouRE-BERTRAND FILs), 
A., i, 798. 

(innamoylamino-1:1’-dimethylisocya- 
nine iodides (HAmER), T., 1440. 

Cinnamoylaminoquinaldines, and their 
salts (H AMER), T., 1437. 

Cinnamoylaminoquinolines, and théir 
salts (HAMER), T., 1437. 

Cinnamy1-8-p-aminobenzoyloxyethyl- 
ethylamine, and its derivatives (v. 
Braun and Braunsporp), A., i, 773. 

Cinnamylethylamine, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Braunsporr), A., i, 773. 

Cinnamylethyl-8-hydroxyethylamine, 
and its derivatives (v. Braun and 
BraunsporF), A., i, 773. 

Cinnamylidene-p-acetylaminoacetophe- 
none, and its tetrabromide (GiuA and 
BaGIiELLA), A., i, 731. 

p-Cinnamylideneaminoacetophenone 
(GivA and BAGIELLA), A., i, 731. 

Cinnamylidenebiephenylacetamide 
(Gupra), T., 301. 

9-Cinnamylidenefiluorene, 2:7-dichloro- 
(S1EGLITz and Scnatrzkes), A., i, 782. 

pCinnamylidenehydrazinobenzoic acid, 
ethyl ester (THoMs and RirsErt), A., 
i, 344. 

Cistus ladaniferus and monspeliensis, 
analytical characters of the oils from 
(RourRE-BERTRAND Fits), A., i, 798. 

cis-Citraconatodiethylenediaminecobal- 
tic hydrogen citraconate (Durr), T., 
389, 

Citraconic anhydride, fluoran derivative 
of (KRISHNA and Pope), T., 291. 

Citral series, optical determination of 
the constitution of compounds of the 
(KNOEVENAGEL and OELBERMANN), 
A,, i, 865. 

Citric acid, salts, physiological action of 

(Hara), A., i, 478. 
ammonium salt, action of, with alka- 
line earth sulphates (TEoDossIv), 
A., i, 540. 
behaviour of, with phosphates (Pat- 
TEN and Marns), A., ii, 214. 
cupric ammonium salt, conductivities 
of solutions of copper sulphate and 
of (pE LENAIZAN and Maury), A., 
ii, 584, 
detection of (PoLonovsk}), A., ii, 601. 

Citronellal, estimation of (BENNETT), 
A., ii, 717. 

Citronellol, estimation of (PFrav), A., ii, 
600 ; (BenneEtT), A., ii, 717. 

Coagulation, adsorption by (DEzEINF), 
A., ii, 88 


CXX, ii 
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Coal, origin and structure of (JAson), 
.» li, 554, 

formation and chemical structure of 
(FiscHER and ScHRADER), A., ii, 
210. 

structure of (Marcusson), A., ii, 590. 

determination of the volatile matter 
from (Bonk and Sinver), T., 1145. 

estimation of the degree of oxidation of 
(CHarpy and Decorps), A., ii, 709. 

Coal gas, explosion of inflammable 
mixtures of air and (DAvIp), A., ii, 
85, 687. 

estimation of benzene hydrocarbons in 
(BERL, ANDREss and Mier), A., 
ii, 354. 

Coal-tar oil, detection and estimation of, 
in turpentine (GRoTLISCH and SmiTR), 
A., ii, 659. 

Cobalt, ultra-violet spark spectrum of 

(L. and E. Bioon), A., ii, 286. 
valency scale of (WOHLER and BALz), 
A., ii, 633. 

Cobalt bases (cobaltammiéines), complex 
(Durr), T., 1982. 

volume relationships and heat of de- 
composition of (CLARK, Quick, and 
Harkins), A., ii, 116. 

stereochemistry of salts of (MaTsuNo), 
A., ii, 644. 

coagulation of arsenious sulphide sols 
by (Matsuno), A., ii, 637. 

polyiodides of (EpHRramm and Most- 
MANN), A., ii, 339. 

Carbonatotetramminocobalti-bismuth 
and -mereury iodides (EPHRAIM 
and MostmMaAnn), A., ii, 340. 

. Chlorotriamminotetrasilicatocobalt 
(Scowarz and Bavscn), A., ii, 
404, 

Decammine cobaltous chloride (CLARK, 
Quick, and HArkrns), A., ii, 116. 

Hexamminocobalti-bismuth and 
-mercury iodides (EPHRAIM and 
MosimANN), A., ii, 340. 

Pentamminocobaltibismuth _ iodide, 
chloro- (EPHRAIM and MosIMANy), 
A,, ii, 349. 

Silicatotetramminecobalt salts 
(Schwarz and Bauscn), A., ii, 
404, 

Tetramminocobalti-bismuth and 
-mercury iodides, dinitro- (EPHRAIM 
and Mostmann), A., ii, 340. 

Cobalt salts, specific gravity and mole- 
cular volume of (CLARK, QuICK, and 
Harkins), A., ii, 116. 

Cobalt fluoride, chemistry and crystal- 
lography of (EDMINSTER and 
Coorgr), A., ii, 115. 

sulphate, hydrates of (LARSEN and 
GLENN), A., ii, 54. 
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Cobalt organic compounds, complex 
(WerNER, ScuwyzeEr, and Kar- 
RER), A., i, 224. 
with allylamine (Pizron1), A., i, 
815 


Cobalt detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 

detection of (vAN Kiooster), A., ii, 

415; (VavuBeL), A., ii, 596; 


(BALAREFY), A., ii, 712. 
detection and estimation of (MATSUI 
and Naxazawa), A., ii, 219; 
(BraLey and Hosarrt), A., ii, 352. 
estimation of, electrolytically 
(WAGENMAND), A., ii, 658. 
estimation of, in cobalt steel (Lun- 
DELL and HorrMany), A., ii, 561. 
separation of nickel and (Wuitsy and 
Bearpwoop), A., ii, 562. 

Cobalt lakes with quinoneoximes, con- 
stitution of (MorGAN and Smiru), T., 
704. 

Cobalt minerals from Katanga (ScHOoEP), 
A., ii, 649. 

Cobalt steel, estimation of cobalt and 
nickel in (LUNDELL and HorrMann), 
A., ii, 561. 

Cobaltimalonie acid, potassium salt 
(THomAs), T., 1140. 

Cocaine, influence of the reactions of 
solutions of, on their activity (RIPPEL), 
A., i, 123. 

p-Coccinic acid, synthesis of, and its 
derivatives (SCHLEUSSNER and Vos- 
WINCKEL), A., i, 111. 

Cochenillic acid, attempt to synthesise 
(SCHLEUSSNERX and VOSWINCKEL), A., 
i, 111. 

Cocoa, estimation of theobromine in 
(WapswortTnh), A., ii, 225, 

Coconut. See Cocos nucifera. 

Cocos nucifera (coconut), constituents of 
the globulin of (Jouns and Jongs), 
A., i, 65, 66. 

Codeine, reduction products of (Man- 

NicH and LOWENHEIM), A., i, 124. 
compound of phenylethylbarbituric 

acid with (Society oF CHEMICAL 

InpusTRY IN Bas zz), A., i, 354. 

Codeinecarboxylie acid, ethyl «ster, and 
its hydrogen tartrate (GADAMER and 
Knocn), A., i, 581. 

Coffee, estimation of 
(UGARTE), A., ii, 470. 

Cohun* nut. See Atialea cohune. 

**Colcothar,” origin of the term (v. 
LippMANN), A., ii, 553. 

Colloids. preparation of, by oxidation of 
charcoal (HuFMANN and FreyERr), 
Ah % 

structure of (PAULI), A., ii, 246. 
chemistry of (STIEGLER), A., ii, 577. 


caffeine in 
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Colloids, photometric study of (Suzp. 
PARD and EL.iotr), A., ii, 310, 


electrical properties and peptisation of 


(VARGA), A., ii, 371. 
apparatus for determination of the 
migration velocity of (STEIGMANy), 
A., ii, 13. 
charges on the surfaces of (WILLIAMs), 
A,, ii, 18 
effect of ions on the condition of 
(MicHAELIs and Timénez-Dz1az), 
A., ii, 682. 
effect of, on the reactions at electrodes 
(IsGARISCHEV), A., ii, 620. 
viscosity of (ALEXANDER), A., ii, 
310. 
adsorption of electrolytes by (Murt- 
SCHELLER), A., ii, 26. 
dispersion of, in hydrosols (TIAN), A, 
ii, 439, 440. 
coagulation of (KLEIN; Vv. 
A., ii, 684. 
precipitation and coagulation of, by 
electrolytes (SEKERA), A., ii, 31. 
swelling of (HANDOVsKY and We), 
A., ii, 92; (LUERs and ScHNEIDER), 
A., ii, 175. 
‘* gilding” of amicrons of (BérJzEsoy), 
A., ii, 27. 
action of salts of rare earths on 
(DogERR), A., ii, 92, 
variations in the catalytic power of 
(MADINAVEITIA and AGUIRRECHE; 
Rocaso.ano), A., ii, 390. 
influence of, on the velocity of re 
actions involving gases (FINDLAY 
and Tuomas), T., 170. 
organic, action of metallic salts on 
(ScaLa), A., i, 287. 
protective (GUTBIER and BECKMANY), 
A., ii, 312; (GuTBreR, Huser, 
and Haus), A., ii, 537, 538. 
function of, in catalysis (IREDALE), 
T., 109 
soaps as (IREDALE), T., 625. 
in plants (SAmEc and HAERDTL), A., 
i, 226; (Samec and Marva), A. 
i, 397; (Samec and Merysgnr), A.,i, 
400, 707. 
detection of, in cerebro-spinal fluid 
(Livers), A., i, 75. 
Colloidal colouring matters. See Colour- 
ing matters 
condition of sparingly soluble sub- 
stances in solution (TrauBE and 
KLEIN), A., ii, 683. 
metals, effect of, on lower plant and 
animal organisms (v. PLorHo), A. 
i, 82 
particles, size of, in a Brownial 
motion (ARAKATSU and FUKUDA). 
A,, ii, 175. 


Hany), 


HEP- 
on of 


the 
Ny), 


\Ms), 


n of 
1A2), 


rodes 
» ii, 
Mvt- 
), A., 


\HN), 


(olloidal particles, reciprocal attraction 
of (FRICKE), A., ii, 387. 
solutions, apparatus for preparation of 
(PLavson), A., ii, 627. 
refraction of (WINTGEN), A., ii, 137. 
dielectric constants of (KELLER), 
A., ii, 682. 
effect of electrolytes on the stability 
of (Kruyt), A., ii, 577. 
interfacial and surface tensions of 
(REYNOLDs), T., 471. 
dispersoid, coagulation of (YANEK), 
A., ii, 533 
coagulation of, by electrolytes (Bur- 
Ton and Bisnop), A., ii, 176. 
chemical reactions in mixtures of 
(FREUNDLICH and NATHANSOHN), 
A., ii, 536. 
suspensions, viscosity and flocculation 
of (EanEr), A., ii, 382. 
(olophenic acid (I’AHRION), A., i, 792. 
(olophony, constituents of (ASCHAN), 
A., i, 512. 
colloidal characters of (PauL), A., i, 
427. 
constitution of the resin acids of 
(Grin), A., i, 344. 
mixtures of bees’ wax and (JAHN), A., 
i, 427. 
Colour and chemical constitution (KEHR- 
MANN and Sanpoz), A., i, 276; 
(Morr), A., ii, 6, 365, 475 ; (KenR- 
MANN), A., ii, 476. 
connexion between molecular structure 
and (MEISENHEIMER), A., ii, 364. 
reaction between optical activity and, 
of organic compounds (LONGOBAR- 
pi), A., ii, 288. 
calculation of, of coloured cyclic com- 
pounds (Morr), T., 1654. 
d solutions, estimation of acidity 
of (Lizius), A., ii, 461._ 
louring matter, C,,H,,O;, from resor- 
einol and _ salicylmetaphosphoric 
acid (LANGER), A., i, 345. 

CysH590,;, (+ 3H,O) from pyrogallol 
and salicylmetaphosphoric acid 
(LANGER), A., i, 345. 

louring matters, fluorescence of, in 
solid solutions (ScuMiIpT), A., ii, 
56 


adsorption of, by lecithin (Crvick- 
SHANK), A., ii, 89. 

use of leuco-bases of, as developers 
(A. and L. Lumrére, and Srye- 
WETz), A., ii, 615. 

action of, on cotton and wool (Hat- 
LER), A., ii, 576. 

for dyeing cotton, velocity of diffusion 
of (AvERBACH), A., ii, 680 

basic, synthesis of (Consonno and 
Cruto), A., i, 679. 
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Colouring matters, cobaltic quinone- 
oxime (MorGAN and Smirn), T., 
704. 

colloidal, electrical of 
(BETHE), A., ii, 14. 
photosensitising (MrkesKa, HALLER, 
and Apams), A.,i, 54; (ADams and 
HALLER), A., i, 129. 
See also :— 
Betanidin. 
Betanin. 
Bilirubin. 
Hemocyanin. 
Melanin. 
Raphanidin. 
Raphanin. 
Stercobilin. 
Urobilin. 
Urochromogen. 
Colpidiwm colpoda, culture of (PETERS), 
A., i, 530 ; 

Colza, Chinese. 

chinoleifera. 

Combustion, history of (v. LirpMANN), 
A., ii, 107. 

mechanism of (v. WARTENBERG and 
Src), A., ii, 107. 
laws governing the propagation of 
(CrussArp), A., ii, 32. 
intra-molecularenergy during (DAvIp), 
A., ii, 85, 687. 
gaseous, at high pressures (BONE and 
Hawarp), A., li, 628. 
Combustion analysis. See Analysis. 
Combustion bomb of special steel (RoTH 
MACHELEIDT, and WI.Ms), A., ii, 709. 
Complement action, effect of light on 
(Brooks), A., i, 143. 
spiro-Compounds, formation and stability 
of (Kon), T., 810; (Norris and 
TuHorPe), T., 1199; (Brrcn, Goucn, 
and Kon), T., 1315. 
Compressibility of liquids (HAMMIck), 
A., ii, 84. 
Concentrator and vacuum pump, sul- 
phuric acid (Maass), A., ii, 104. 

Congo-rubin, effect of various ions on 
solutions of (MicuArLis and 
TIMENEZ-D14z), A., ii, 682. 

factors influencing the change of 
colour of (Liens), A., ii, 26; 
(HALLER), A., ii, 28. 
velocity of coagulation of sols of, in 
presence of carbamide and sucrose 
(REITSTOTTER), A., ii, 495. 
Coniferm, quinic acid in the leaves of 
(TANRET), A., i, 295. 
Coniine, colour reaction of (SANCHEZ), 
A., ii, 719. 
Co-ordination and residual affinity 
(MorGan and Drew), T., 610, 1058 ; 
(MorcGAN and SmirH), T., 704, 1066. 


properties 


See Brassica campestris 
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o-oo and valency (Brices), T., 

Co-ordination compounds in organic 
chemistry (Piccarp and Darpst), 
A., ii, 394, 

Co-ordination numbers, significance of 
(Hitric ; Reuven), A., ii, 193. 
influence of structure on (PIERON!), 

A., i, 315. 
Copper, ultra-violet spark spectrum of 
(L. and E. Biocn), A., ii, 3 
adsorption of, by filter paper (KoLTH- 
OFF), A., ii, 277. 
valency scale of (WOnLER and Baxz), 
A., ii, 633. 
equilibrium of antimony, sulphur and 
(GuERTLER and MEIssNER), A., ii, 
589. 
equilibrium of lead, sulphur and 
oe and MEIssNER), A., ii, 
equilibrium of manganese, sulphur 
and (GUERTLER and MeIssNeEr), A., 
ii, 640. 
catalytic action of (PALMER), A., ii, 
542, 
catalytic hydrogenation by means of 
— and Kusora), A., i, 
347. 
and its oxides, activation of water by 
— and SorDELL!), A., i, 
action of nitric acid on (BAGSTER), 
T., 82. 
reaction between nitrogen peroxide 
= (TARTAR and Semon), A., ii, 
36. 
action of fused sodium hydroxide on 
(WALLACE and FiEck), T., 1849. 
removal of, from silver cathodes 
—_— and Freeman), A., ii, 
414, 
interpenetration of zinc or tin with 
(Weiss and Larirre), A., ii, 551. 
Copper alloys with aluminium and zinc 
(HavuGHTon and BrineHan), A., ii, 
335. 
with antimony and tin, electro- 
analysis of (ForRsTER and AANEN- 
SEN), A., ii, 350. 
with gold (Tammany), A., ii, 647. 
with nickel, activity of (Nowack), 
A., ii, 208. 
with palladium, activity of (Nowack), 
A., ii, 208 
with phosphorus, thermal and elec- 
trical conductivity of (PFLEIDERER), 
A., ii, 296. 
with tin, constitution of (HAUGHTON), 
A., ii, 641. 
with zinc, specific heat of (DoERINCKEL 
and WERNER), A., ii, 428. 
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Copper bases (cuprammines) :— 

Coppertetrammine 

(EPHRAIM and MosIMANY), A.,, ij 
339, 

Copper salts, toxicity of, towar 
saccharase (V. EULER and SVANBExe) 
A., i, 202. 

Copper aluminate, new (HEDVALL and 

HEUBERGER), A., ii, 508. 

fluoride, chemistry and crystallography 
of (EDMINSTER and Cooper), A,, ii 
115. 

oxides, equilibrium relations 9 
(SmyTH and RosBerts), A., ii, 98,44] 

phosphide, estimation of phosphor 
in (Garcfa), A., ii, 346. 

sulphate, conductivity of, compared 
with that of cupric ammonium 
citrate (DE LENAIZAN an 
Maury), A., ii, 534. 
catalysis of sodium hypobromite b 
(FLEvuRy), A., ii, 70. 

Cupric hydroxide, solubility of, in 
sodium hydroxide (MULLER), A., ii 
113. 

Cuprous ammonium carbonate, absorp 

tion of carbon monoxide by 
(HAaINswortH and Tirvs), A. 
ii, 259. 

oxide obtained by 
(SarMA), A., ii, 264. 

sulphide, electrical conductivity o 
(Tubanprt, EcGERtT,and Scu1sse) 
A., ii, 480. 

Copper organic compounds :— 
double cyanides (MoLEs and Iza 

GUIRRE), A., i, 322. 

Cupritartrates (PAcKER and Wark) 

T., 1348. 


reductior 


Cuprous bismuthocyanide (Vour 
NAzos), A., i, 232. 
Copper detection, estimation, and 


separation :— 
detection of (FALCIOLA), A,, ii, 711. 
detection of, in plant and anima 
organs (KEILHOLZ), A., ii, 708. 
estimation of, electrolytically (Haw 
LEY), A., ii, 216. 
estimation of, iodometrically(KLasoy) 
A., ii, 133. 
estimation of, iodometrically, and it 
use in sugar analysis (SHAFFEI 
and HARTMANN), A., ii, 417. _ 
estimation of, in alloys with 
aluminium (Huot), A., ii, 656. 
estimation of, in copper-plating 
(Kortscu), A., ii, 597. 
separation of, from mercury, electro 
lytically (BérreER), A., li, 351. 
Copper anodes. See Anodes. 
a-Coralydine, salts of (SCHNEIDER and 
BoécEr), A., i, 802. 


polyiodid 


mt 


olyiodide 
), A, ii 


towar 
\NBEKG) 


ALL and 


lography 
t), A., i 
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i, 98,441 
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y (Haw 


K LASON) 


li, 656. 
T- platin d 


, electro 
, 351. 


(DER and 


(oralyne, reduction of (SCHNEIDER and 
Bicer), A , §, O08. 
foregonine (Lyxcu), A 9 i, 7 
(ornetite from Rhodesia (HurcHtnson 
and MAcGRzEGoR), A., ii, 701. 
(orresponding states, ” theory of, in 
relation to the quantum theory 
(ByK), A., ii, 163. 

law of, with reference to fused salts 
(LorENzZ and Herz), A., ii, 486. 

(orundophilite, analysis of (SHANNON), 
A., ii, 459. 

wrydinecarboxylic acid, rg ester 
(GADAMER and Kwnoca), A., i, 580. 

(otton, action of colouring matters on 

(HALLER), A., ii, 576. 
substantive dyeing of (AUERBACH), 
A., ii, 680. 

(ottonseed oil, catalytic hydrogenation 
of (KAHLENBERG and RITTER), A., i, 
302. 

(oumarandiones, preparation of (STOLLE 
and KNEBEL), A., i, 578. 

(oumaranones, formation and autoxida- 
tion of (v. AUWeERs), A., i, 118. 

(oumarin, occurrence of, in plants (v. 

LipPMANN), A., i, 86. 
preparation of (YANAGISAWA and 
Konno), A., i, 682. 

(oumarin, 8(?)-bromo-4:7 -dihy droxy-, 
4:7-dihydroxy-, 4-imino-7-hydroxy-, 
and 6:8(!)-dinitro-4:7-dihydroxy- 
(BAVER and ScHopER), A., i, 353. 

(oumarins, preparation of, from malic 
and maleic acids (BAILEY and 
BoeTTNER), A., i, 879. 

(umarins, hydroxy-, physiological 
action of (S1enurGc), A., i, 289. 

Gows, proteins of the colostrum, milk 
and serum of (WoopMAy), A., i, 
625. 
wwpeas, fixation of nitrogen by 
(Wuitinc and ScHoonover), A., 1, 
208. 
atine, preparation of, from meat 

extract (STEUDEL), A., i, 192. 

effect of choline on the content of, in 
muscle (SHANKS), A., i, 530. 

interconversion of creatinine and 
(HAHN and BArKAN), A., i, 515. 

relation of, to muscle tonus (HAm- 
METT), A., i, 580. 

estimation of, in muscle extracts 
(Hammett), A., i, 906. 

eatinine, influence of the nervous 
system on the excretion of (WEIN- 
BERG), A., i, 639. 

interconversion of creatine and (HAHN 
and Barkan), A., i, 515. 

estimation of, in presence of acetone 
oa acetoacetic acid (Buav), A., ii, 
718. 
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Creatinine, estimation of, in muscle 
extracts (HAMMETT), A., i, 906. 
Creatinuria (Gross and SreEnzock), 

A., i, 700. 

o-Cresol, freezing point curve of the 
equilibrium of ~ 9 wee with 
(RHopEs and Hance), A., i, 857. 

m-Cresol, 4-amino-, hydrochloride (HEN- 

RICH and MaruLKA), A., i, 889. 

6-amino-, and 5-bromo-6-amino, (v. 
Avuwers, BorscuEe and WELLER), 
A., i, 572. 

p-Cresol, 2-chloro-5-nitro-, and its salts 
and derivatives (Davis), T., 866. 

Cresols, nitrobenzoates of (HANGGI), A., 

i, 244. 
estimation of (CHAPIN), A., ii, 599. 

Cresol-red, use of, as an _ indicator 
(WELLS), A., ii, 55. 

Cresotic acids, condensation of, with 
chloral (ALIMCHANDANI and ME L- 
pRuM), T., 201. 

Critical constants (vAN LAAR), A., ii, 

83; (PRUD’HOMME), A., ii, 83, 
84, 376 
and heat of vaporisation (Herz), 
A., ii, 301. 
and valency of organic compounds, 
(Herz), A., ii, 163. 
energy increment, and Trouton’s rule 
(RipEat), A., ii, 484. 
pressure and temperature, relation 
between (FRIEND), A., ii, 678. 
temperature, determination of (Ras- 
sow), A., ii, 164. 
of boiling and fusion, relation 
between (VAN LAAR), A., ii, 622. 

Crotonaldehyde, a-chloro-, and its cyano- 
hydrin (Movrev, Murat, and Tam 
PIER), A., i, 169. 

Crotonic acid, bromo- (WoHL and Ja- 
SCHINOWSK!), A., i, 317. 

Crucibles of gold-palladium alloys 
(WASHINGTON), A., ii, 194. 

Crustaceae, carrotene from (VERNE), 
A., i, 77 

Cryptobrucinolone, preparation of, and 
its oxidation (LEucHS, HELLRIEGEL, 
and HrEerine), A., i, 883. 

Crystal hydrates, structure of (RHODES), 
A., ii, 255, 681. 

Crystals, structure of ewe ge 

ji, 245; gry BO + li, 493 ; 
(QuaRTARoLI), A , ii, 681. 

structure and properties of (LARMOR), 
A., ii, 310. 

structure and chemical reactions of 
(Rinne), A., ii, 626. 

structure of, by the Réntgen-ray 
method ——* A., ii, 245; (v. 
Lave), A., ii, 626; (WycxorF), 
A., ii, 674, 
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Crystals, patterns obtained by the 
passage of Roéntgen rays through 
(JARGER), A., ii, 234. 

optical properties of, in the infra-red 
spectrum (LizBIscH and RvuBENs), 
A., ii, 232. 
migration velocity of ions in (v. 
Hevegsy), A., ii, 172. 
cleavage of (WutFF), A., ii, 91. 
lattice of (REIs), A., ii, 173. 
orientation of (BrckER, HeEnkzoc, 
JANCKE, and Po.Any!), A., ii, 
627. 
equilibrium of, with coexisting liquids 
(Smits), A., ii, 246. 
formation of, in metals and alloys 
(CARPENTER and ELAm), A., ii, 
641. 
rate of decomposition of (HINsHEL- 
woop and Bowen), A., ii, 443. 
biaxial, measurement of rotatory power 
in (LONGCHAMBON), A., ii, 421. 
liquid (Riw ty) A., ii, 245. 
molecular structure of (VAN DER 
LiInGEN), A., ii, 681. 
properties and structure of (LEH- 
MANN), A., ii, 174, 175, 
mixed, composition of (TAMMANY), 
A., ii, 173, 494. 
structure of (VEGARD), A., ii, 627. 
opaque, microscopic examination of 
(Francois and LorManp), A., ii, 
493. 
transparent, photomicrography of 
(Francois and LorRMAND), A., ii, 
626. 

Crystalline solids, electrical conductivity 
of (TuBanpt), A., ii, 426; (Tu- 
BANDT, Eacert, and ScHIBBE; 
TuBANDT and Eacenr), A.,, ii, 480. 

structure and rotatory power (LoNG- 
CHAMBON), A., ii, 531. 

Crystallisation of compounds of high 
molecular weight (HERzoG and 
Becker), A., ii, 438. 

of metals (ATEN and BorERLAGeE), A., 
ii, 81; (TAMMANN), A., ii, 172. 

Crystallography and structure of atoms 

(Tertscn), A., ii, 24. 
and chemical constitution of organic 
compounds (SCHLEICHER), A., ii, 


25. 
9-Cuminylidenefluorene (DE F zi), A., 
i, 569, 
Cupferron. See Phenylhydroxylamine, 
nitroso-, ammonium salt. 
Cuprean (GieMsA and HALBERKANN), 
A., i, 583 
Cupreene (GizEMSA and HALBERKANN), 
A., i, 583 
Cupreine, 


amino- (BoEHRINGER & 


SOHNE), A., i, 515. 
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Cupreineazobenzenesulphonic acid anj 
its sodium salt (BorHRINGER & 
S6uNe), A., i, 515. 

Cupreine-5-diazoanhydride (Giemsa and 
HALBERKANN), A., i, 583. 

isoCurcumin (HELLER), A., i, 423. 

Curtius reaction in relation to steric 
hindrance (BUNING), A., i, 520. 

Cyanamide, conversion of guanidine into 

(PELLIzzaR1), A., i, 403. 
estimation of dicyanodiamide in 
(HArcErR), A., ii, 224. 

Cyanates, thio-. See Thiocyanates, 

Cyanic acid and Cyanides. See under 
Cyanogen. 

y-iso-Cyanine, synthesis of (Scueise 
and Rossner), A., i, 451. 

Cyanines, constitution of (KéNie and 
TREICHEL), A., i, 738. 

isoCyanines (Pore), A., i, 690. 
isomeric (HAMER), T., 1432. 

isoCyanine colouring matters, prepara- 
tion of (ADAms and HALLER), A., i, 53, 

Cyanogen, gascous, viscosity and mole- 

cular size of (RANKINE), A., ii, 489; 
(RANKINE and Sairn), A., ii, 696, 
derivatives, action of, on oxyhemoglo- 
bin (Vuks), A., i, 281. 
Cyanogen bromide and iodide, prepara- 
tion of (GriGNARD and Cxrovzirr), 
A., i, 404. 
chloride, preparation 
GloTTo), A., i, 500. 
preparation and physical constants 
of (MavcuIN and Simoy), A,, i, 
232. 


of (SERNA 


haloids, action of, on phenylhydrazine 
(Pevuizzari), A., i, 620 
Hydrocyanic acid, anhydrous, prepara- 
tion of (ZreciER), A., i, 165. 
constitution of (MeyEr and Hoprr), 
A., i, 776. 
in plants (MENAUL ; ROSENTHALER), 
A., i, 484. 
in the beans of Phaseolus lunatus 
(Linrtie), A., i, 887. 
in Sudan grass (SwANsoN), A, i, 
913. 
alkali salts, use of precipitated iron 
in the preparation of (Hara), A., 
i, 548. 
eesium, lithium and rubidium salts 
(Meyer), A., i, 501. 
potassium copper salts (Moxzs and 
IzaGuUIRRE), A., i, 322. 
detection of (Denicis), A., ii, 359. 
detection of, in air (SIEVERTS and 
Hermsporr), A., ii, 224. 
estimation of (CorFrELp and East 
LAND), A., ii, 526. 
Cyanides, estimation of, iodometricall 
(Kan6), A., ii, 718. 


inder 


[EIBE 


and 


para- 
i, 53. 
mole- 
489; 
696, 
oglo- 


para- 
[ER), 


RNA 


ogen :— 
ec acid, synthesis of (Fossr), A., 
i, 165, 321; (Fossz and Lavupg), 
A., i, 321, 500, 652. 
Cyanuric triazide (Orr and Onse), A., 
i, 231. 
(yclamines, paired (SmrRNov), A., i, 812. 
Cyclic compounds, formation of, from 
halogenated open-chaiu derivatives 
(INGoLD), T., 305, 951; (FARMER 
and Ineoxp), T., 2001. 
spectrochemistry of (v. AUWERs), A., 
ii, 73. 
coloured, calculation of the colour of 
(Morr), T., 1634. 
Cypridina hilgendorfii, luciferase from 
(Kanpa), A., i, 530. 
ine, oxidation of, in contact with 
blood charcoal (WAkBURG and 
NEGELEIN), A., i, 230. 
formation of creatine from (GRoss and 
STEENBOCK), A., i, 700. 


D 


DM. See Diphenylamine arsenious 
chloride. 

Decammine cobaltous chloride. Sce 
under Cobalt. 

w-Decahydro-8-naphthyl-o-toluic acid, 
and its methyl ester (ScHROETER), A., 
i, 861. 

Dehydrobrucinolone (Leucus, HEt1- 
RIEGEL, and HEERING), A., i, 884. 

Dehydrohydantoic acid (BiLTz and 
Koper), A., i, 816. 

Dehydrolithocholic acid (WIELAND and 
Wev.tanp), A., i, 178. 

Dehydro-a-pinene (verbenene), and its 
derivatives (BLUMANN and ZEIT- 
SCHEL), A., i, 426. 

Dehydrothio-p-toluidine. See 1-Phenyl- 
5-methylbenzothiazole, 4’-amino-. 

Dehydroxydihydrocodeine, and its salts 
(MANNIcH and LowenueEtm),A.,i, 124. 

Dehydroxydihydrocodomethine, and its 
salts (MANNICH and LéwENHEIM), 
A., i, 124. 

Dehydroxytetrahydrocodeine, and its 
methiodide (MANNICH and LéweEn- 
HEIM), A., i, 125. 


| De-N-methyldihydrocodeinone, and its 


methiodide (FREUND, SPEYER, and 
GutrmMann), A., i, 126. 

Demethyldihydrothebacodine, and its 
derivatives (SPEYER and SiEseErr), 
A., i, 685. 

De-V-methyldihydrothebaine, and its 
derivatives (KREUND, SPEYER, and 
GuTTMANN), A., i, 125. 

Demethyldihydrothebainol, and its de- 
a (SPEYER and SreBEr7), A., 
1, 686. 
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De-N-methyldihydrothebainone, and its 
hydriodide (FREUND, SPEYER, and 
GUTTMANN), A., i, 126. 

Demethyldeoxydihydrothebacodine, and 
its derivatives (SPEYER and SIEBERT), 
A., i, 686. 

d-y-Demethylscopolines (GADAMER and 
Hammer), A., i, 589 

om ratio of molecular volume to 

(Herz), A., ii, 436, 

of aqueous solutions of electrolytes 
(HEYDWEILER), A., ii, 481. 

of organic substances, use of lead per- 
chlorate in determination of (THIEL 
and STo.L), A., ii, 17. 

Deoxybenzoin, behaviour of, in the 
organism (SresurG and HARLOFF), 
A., i, 146. 

Deoxybenzoin, a-nitro-, acetal of (WIE- 
LAND, BLUMICH, and WAGNER), A., 
i, 554. 

Deoxybilianic acid, preparation and 
derivatives of (WIKLAND and KULEN- 
KAMPFF), A., i, 112. 

Deoxydihydrothebacodine, and its deriv- 
atives (SPEYER and S1eBeErT), A., i, 
685. 

Deoxyethyleupreine (Giemsa and Hat- 
BERKANN), A.. i, 584. 

Deoxyethylhydrocupreine (GiEMsA and 
HALBERKANN), A., i, 584. 

2-Deoxyglucosephenylbenzylhydrazone, 
and its tetra-acetate (BERGMANN und 
Scuorre), A., i, 308. 

Deoxyglycyrrhetin, and its acetyl deriv- 
ative (P. and W. Karrer and CuAo), 
A., i, 260. 

Deoxyquinine dihydrochloride (GtemMsa 
and HALBERKANN), A., i, 584 

Descloizite (BeNsaupr), A., ii, 54. 

Desiccator for use with explesives or 
hygroscopic substances (RUDOLPH), 
A., ii 325. 

Desmotropism, keto-enolic (MEYER and 
HoprF), A., i, 391; (MEYER and 
GorTLieB-BrLuRoTs), A., i, 422. 

Deuterokeratose (LANGECKER), A., i, 


Developers, use of leuco-bases of dyes as 
(A. and L. Lumrére and SeyvEwevz), 
A,, ii, 615. 

Dextrin ethyl ether (LILIENFELD), A., 

i, 650 
estimation of, in presence of sugars 
(Bewre), A.,, ii, 526. 

Dextrins from cellulose (SamEc and 
MarTULa), A., i, 397. 

Dextrose, mutarotation of (MUrscH- 
HAUSER), A., i, 10. 

Dextrose, mutarotation of, and its 
catalysis by metals (GARNER and 
JACKMAN), T., 1936. 
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Dextrose, optical rotation of mixtures 
of sucrose, laevulose and (Vos- 
BURGH), A., ii, 233. 

in hydrochloric acid (MUrscHHAU- 
SER), A., i, 765. 

viscosity of aqueous 
(VaRicAk), A., ii, 382. 

—— of, with metallic salts 
(HELDERMANN), A., i, 396. 

oxidation of, with hydrogen peroxide, 
effect of phosphates on (W1TzE- 
MANN), A., i, 160. 

fermentation of, by yeast juice or 
zymin (HARDEN and HENLEY), A., 
i, 480, 642. 

in arterial and venous blood from 
muscle (Ecz and Henrigves), A., 
i, 905. 

detection of, in plants (BripEL and 
ARNOLD), A., ii, 465. 

estimation of (MERTzZ ; QUISUMBING), 
A.,, ii, 6 

estimation of, microchemically (HoL- 
Bell), A., ii, 283. 

estimation of, in presence of laevulose 
(MURSCHHAUSER), A., ii, 715. 

estimation of, in presence of other 
sugars (BeHRE), A., ii, 526. 

estimation of, in blood and in cephalo- 
rachidien fluid (lonEscu and Var- 
GOLIc!), A., ii, 220. 

estimation of, in glucosides (loNEscv), 
A., ii, 525, 

Diabetes (glycosuria), importance of 
alveolar carbon dioxide tension in 
(Lozs), A., i, 378. 

pert-Diacenaphthylenerhodacene. 
Leucacene. 

Diacetatomercuriphenol (PAOLINI), A., 
i, 903. 

Diacetatomercurithymol, and its sodium 
derivative (PAOLINI), A., i, 903. 

Diacetonitrile, oxalic acid derivatives of 
(BenaRy and Scumipr), A., i, 776. 

Diacetonitrile-C-oxalic acid, and its salts 
(Benary and Scumrpr), A., i, 777. 

Diacetonitrile-C-oxaliminolactone (Brn- 
AkY and Scumipt), A., i, 776. 

Diacetonitrile--oxalphenylhydrazide 
(Benary and Scumip7), A., i, 776. 

Diacetonitrile-O-oxanilide (BENARY and 
Scumip7), A., i, 777. 

3:6-Di-p-acetoxybenzylidene-2:5-di- 
ketopiperazine (SAsAx1), A., i, 196. 

4:7-Diacetoxycoumarin (BAUER and 
ScHoDeEnr), A., i, 353. 

Diacetoxydimethylindanedione (FLEIs- 
CHER and STeMMER), A., i, 253. 

Diacetoxymercuricresolphthalein 
(Wuire), A., i, 71. 

Di-(3-acetoxy-4-methoxybenzylidene) 
glycine anhydride (Hirt), A., i, 248. 


solutions of 


See 
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Dialuric acid, ethylamine salt (Bizzy, 
MArwit1zky, and Heyy), A., i, 608, 

Dialysis, apparatus for (MANN), A,, ij, 
23. 


Diamagnetism of monatomic gases 
(Pav.i), A., ii, 161. 
Diamines, aromatic, condensation of 
— anhydride with (Lies and 
CHWARZER), A., i, 690. 
Diammonium compounds. 
Ammonium, 
Diamond, cohesion in (THIRRING), A, 
ii, 330. 
artificial, preparation of (Fiscuen), 
A., ii, 111. 
Diamylene, oxidation of (ScHINDEI- 
MEISER), A., i, 490. 
Diamylose, constitution of (KARRER and 
NAGELI), A., i, 310. 
Diamyloxynaphthalenes (v. AUWERs and 
FrRUHLING), A., ii, 232. 
Dianilinoacetylacetone (Morcawn and 
Drew), T., 622. 
1:3-Dianilinobenzene, /eptanitro- (Kor- 
czyXskI and PrasEck]), A., i, 518. 
4:6-Dianilino‘sophthalic acid (Eckert 
and Serpe), A., i, 864. 
Dianisenylazoxime (ltonin), A., i, 113. 
Dianisenyloxyazoxime (Rosin), A., i, 
113. 
Di-p-anisidinoaceto-p-anisidide( Hauzrr- 
KANN), A., i, 562. 
Di-o-anisylbiuret (DAINs and Wexr- 
HEIM) A., i, 61. 
aa-Di-p-anisylethane, BBB-tribromo- 
(Branp and KercueEr), A., i, 787. 
Di-p-anisylhydroxylamine and its X- 
oxide perbromide (MEYER and Repps), 
A., i, 236. 
Dianisylidenecyc/ohexanone, anisotropy 
of (MULLER), A., i, 674. 
2:6-Di-p-anisyl-4-methylpyranhydrone, 
and its anhydride (SCHNEIDER and 
MEYER), A., i, 681. 
2:6-Di-p-anisyl-4-methylpyrylium salts 
(ScHNEIDER and MEYER), A., i, 681; 
(ScHNEIDER and SeEBAcH), A., i, 878. 
Dianthranilomethyleneoxyselenide 
sulphide (Binz and Houzapre.), A., 
i, 31. 
Diarsinic acids, aromatic (Lres), A., i, 
696. 
Diastase, chemistry of (Yamazaki and 
YamapDA), A., i, 647. 
catalytic action of (vAN Lakn), A., ii, 
445. 
complement of (BIEDERMANN), A., i, 
468. 
pancreatic, effect of alkali salts and 
sodium fluoride on activity of 
(Haun and Micua ix; 8S. and H. 
Lane), A., i, 282. 


See under 
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9:6-Diazidoanthraquinone, 1:5-dinitro- 
(FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. F, BAYER 
& Co.), A., i, 747. 
Diazoacetic acid, ethyl ester, constitu- 
tion of (SrAUDINGER), A., i, 327. 
reduction of (STAUDINGER, HAm- 
MET, and SreGwArrt), A., i, 326. 
4-Diazoamino-3:5-dimethylisooxazole 
(MorGAn and Burcess), T., 1547. 
“Diazoanhydrides,’’ constitution of 
(BAMBERGER and Kopcker), A., i, 
134; (STAUDINGER), A., i, 327. 
Diazo-compounds, relation between 
azoxy-compounds and (ANGELI), 
A., i, 364. 
coupling of aromatic hydrocarbons 
with (Meyer and TociTERMANN), 
A., i, 895. 
action of, on aromatic sulphonamides 
(Dutt, WHITEHEAD,and WORMALL), 
T., 2088. 
aliphatic (SraUDINGER, GAULE, and 
Srecwakt), A., i, 323; (Sraup- 
INGER and HAmmer), A., i, 
324; (STAUDINGER, HAMMET, 
and SiEGwaRT), A., i, 326; 
(STAUDINGER), A., i, 327. 
asymmetry of (MARVEL and Noygs), 
A., i, 15; (LEVENE and Mr1- 
KESKA), A., i, 233. 
reactions of ketens with (Sraup- 
INGER and REBER), A., i, 245. 
action of thio-acid chlorides on 
(STAUDINGER, SIEGWART, 
ANTHES, BoMMER, and GErR- 
HARDT), A., i, 43. 
action of thioketones on (STAupD- 
INGER and SrEGwART), A., i, 43. 
a-Diazo-n-hexoic acid, ethyl ester 
(MarveL and Noygs), A., i, 16. 
Diazomethane, action of, on uric acid 
derivatives (Brttz and MAx), A, i, 


Diazonium compounds, aromatic, sulphur 
analogues of (LECHER and Simon), 
A., i, 860. 

non-aromatic (MorGAN and BurGEss), 
T., 697, 1546. 


Diazo-reaction, Ehrlich’s, nature of 
(HERMANNs and Sacus), A., i, 531. 
Dibenzeneazo-5-bromo-7-cresol (Vv. 
Auwers, BorscHr, and WELLER), 

A., i, 572. 
4:5-Dibenzeneazo-1:8-dihydroxynaph- 
thalene(HeELLER and KRETZSCHMANN), 
A., i, 458. 
2:6-Dibenzeneazo-m-phenylenediamine 
on and HAGENBOCKER), A., i, 
9. 
3:5-Dibenzeneazo-2:4-tolylenediamine 
_ and HAGENBOCKER), A.,, i, 
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Dibenzofulvene-w-carboxylic acid, and 
its esters (SIEGLITZ and JAssoy), A., 
i, 791. 

Dibenzofulvene-w-carboxylic acid, 2:7- 
dibromo-, and its esters (SIEGLITZ), 
A., i, 110. 

6:7:6’:7’-Dibenzo-oxindigotin, 5:5’-di- 
bromo- (Fries and FRELLSTEDT), A., 
i, 432. 

Dibenzothianthrenediquinone, and its 
derivatives (BRAss and KOHLER), A., 
i, 435. 

1:8-Dibenzoxynaphthalene, 2-nitroso- 
(HELLER and KRErzscHMANN), A., i, 
458. 

Dibenzoylacetic acid, o-nitro-, ethyl 
ester (GABRIEL and GERHARD), A.,, i, 
688. 

Dibenzoylacetonitrile, o-nitro- (GABRIEL 
and GERHARD), A., i, 687. 

Dibenzoyl-pp-dibromohydrobenzoin 
(FRENCH and ApAms), A., i, 342. 

Dibenzoylhydrazine, 2:4:6-tr7bromo- 
(Buntne), A., i, 520. 

N°. N8-Dibenzoyl-o-hydrazinobenzoic 
anhydride (HELLER and JACOBSOHN), 
A., i, 441. 

Dibenzoyl-8-hydroxy-1:2-naphthaquin- 
one-2-oxime (HELLER and KRETzscu- 
MANN), A., i, 458. 

Dibenzoylmethane, true constitution of 
a so-called (DuFRraisse), A., i, 114. 

Dibenzoylmethane, o-nitro- (GABRIEL 
and GERHARD), A., i, 688. 

A8-Dibenzoyloxydiethyl sulphide and 

sulphoxide, and their derivatives 
(Fromm and Kony), A., i, 242. 
disulphide, di-p-nitro- (BENNETT and 
Wurncop), T., 1861. 
88’-Dibenzoyloxydiethylsulphone 
(Fromm and Kony), A., i, 242. 

Di-y-benzoyloxypropylmethylamine, and 
itssalts (v. BkAUN and BRAUNSDORF), 
A., i, 436. 

4:6-Dibenzoylisophthalic acid, di-p- 
bromo- (PHILiIrprr and AUSLAENDER), 
A,, i, 729. 

2:5-Dibenzoylterephthalic acid, di-p- 
bromo- (PHILIPPI! and AUSLAENDER), 
A. i; tam 

Dibenzoyltetrahydroquinoxaline (MEI- 
SENHEIMER and WIkEGER), A., i, 
740. 

Dibenzyl. See s-Diphenylethane. 

Dibenzylaniline-4:4-disulphonic acid 
(Society oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
BASLE), A., i, 715. 

dl-Dibenzyldiethyldipropylsilicoethane 
(Kipprinc), T., 649. 

Dibenzyldiethyldipropylsilicoethane- 
disulphonic acid, /-menthylamine salt 
(Krprrne), T., 652. 
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Dibenzylidenedihydroanemonin (Asa- 
HINA and FugitTa), A., i, 799. 

1:3-Dibenzylidene-2-cyclohexanone, 
action of magnesium ethyl bromide on 
(MANOLEsco), A., i, 513. 

1:3-Dibenzylidene-4-methy]-2-czyc/ohex- 
anone, action of magnesium ethy! bro- 
mide on (MANOLEsSCO), A., i, 513. 

8:5-Dibenzylidene-4-piperidone hydro- 
chloride (Ruzicka and Forwnasin), 
A., i, 53. 

Dibenzylmalonic acid, di-m-chloro-, 
ethyl ester (KENNER and WITHAM), 
T., 1460. 

Dibenzylthianthren (RAy), T., 1965. 

2:5-Dibenzylthiolurazole (ARNDYr and 
Mipe), A., i, 815. 

ad-Dibiphenylene-A*y-butadiene, 
2:7:2':7’-tetrabromo- (SIEGLITZ), 
A., i, 111. 
2:2’:7:7'-tetrachloro- (SieGLirz and 
ScHATzKks), A., i, 781. 

Dibutyl ethylene, ethylidene, methylene, 
and isopropylidene sulphides and their 
derivatives (WHITNER and RErp), A., 
i, 300. 

Di-sec.-butyl sulphide, 88’-dichloro- 
(Pore and Sir), T., 399. 

1:4-Di-n-butylbenzene, and 2-amino- 
and 2-nitro-, and their derivatives 
(MorcaAN and HickinsortTom), T., 
1891. 

Dibutylbutylal (vAN RissEcuem), A., i, 
496. 


Diisobutyleyanoacetic acid, isobutyl 
ester (HESSLER and HENDERSON), A., 
i, 317. 
Di-sec.-butylsulphone, 88’ -dichloro- 
(PopE and Samira), T., 399. 
Di-n-butyl-o- and -m-toluidines (HILL 
and Don.LEAvy), A., i, 714. 
ay-Dibutyry]propane, and its disemicarb- 
azone (BLAISE), A., i, 647. 
aa’-Dicarbamyl-8-methylglutaric acid, 
ethyl ester (Gupra), T., 304. 
Dicarbazyls, isomeric (PERKIN and 
TucKERr), T., 221. 
1-Dicarbethoxyhydrazinonaphthalene, 
2-amino-, and its derivatives (DI£Ls), 
A., i, 280. 
Dicarboxydiphenyl sulphides. See Di- 
pheny!-sulphide-dicarboxylic acids. 
Di-a-carboxyethyl hydrogen phosphite, 
and its calcium salt (GAUCHER and 
Rotury), A., i, 220. 
2:6-Dicarboxypyridine-4-malonic acid, 
ethyl ester (KOENIGS and JAESCHKE), 
A., i, 593. 
Dicellosyl selenide, and its tetradeca- 
acetate (WREDR), A., i, 161. 
— and its derivatives (WREDE), 
-» 12 
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Dichromates. See under Chromium. 

Dicinnamylethylamine, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Braunsporr), A., i, 
773. 

Dicyanine “A,” synthesis of (Mikrsxk,, 
HALLER, and ApAms), A.,, i, 54. 

Dicyanodiamide, action of sulphuric 

acid on (Davis), A., i, 321. 
conversion of diguanide into (PELiiz- 
ZARI), A., i, 403. 
estimation of, in cyanamide and mixed 
fertilisers (HARGER), A., ii, 224; 
(Jonson), A., ii, 468, 605. 
Di(diethylaminomethyl) _trimethylene 
ether (McLeop and Rostnsoy), T., 
1473. 
Dielectric constants, determination of 
(Latrey), A., ii, 426. 
in biochemistry (KELLER), A., i, 476, 
of colloidal solutions (KELLER), A., ii, 
682. 

Diet, influence of various factors in, on 
calcium assimilation (Hart, Streey- 
Bock, and Hopperr), A., i, 829. 

relation between nitrogen equilibrium 
and carbohydrates in (Descrez 
and Brerry), A., i, 144. 
y-Diethoxyacetoacetic acid, ethyl] ester, 
condensation of benzamidine with 
(JoHNsoN and MrkEsKA), A., i, 
57. 
y-Diethoxyacetoacetylbenzamidine 
(Jounson and MiKEsKA), A., i, 
57. 
y-Diethoxy-8-benzamidinocrotonylbenz- 
amidine (JOHNSON and MIKEsKA), 
A., i, 57. 
aa’-Diethoxy-88’-bistetrahydronaphth- 
alene (v. BRAUN and KirscuBavm), 
A., i, 408. 
4:5-Diethoxy-3:9-dimethy1-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acid (Brurz and KrzrKA.ta), 
A., i, 615. 
4:5-Diethoxy-7:9-dimethyl-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acid (Brttz and BiLow), A., i, 
609. 
4:4’-Diethoxydi-a-naphthyl  diketone 
(STAUDINGER, SCHLENKER, and 
Go.psTEIN), A., i, 433. 
4:5-Diethoxy-7-ethyl-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid (BictTz, Marwirzky, and 
Heyy), A., i, 608. 
4:5-Diethoxy-7-methy1-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid (Bittz, MaArwirzky, and 
Heyn), A., i, 606. 
4:5-Diethoxy-1:7:9-trimethyl]-4:5-di- 
hydrouric acid (Bitz and Krzi- 
KALLA), A., i, 610. 

Diethyl selenide, s-tetrachloro- (HeAT# 

and Semon), A., i, 6. 
sulphate, preparation of (LILIENFELD), 
A., i, 299. 
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Diethyl sulphide, 88’-dichloro- (DELt- 
PINE, FLEURY, and VILLE), 

A., i, 494. 
physical constants of (ADAMS 


and. WILLIAMSON), A., i, 494. 
solubility of, in ethyl alcohol 
(THOMPSON, Buack, and 
Sout), A., i, 390. 
toxicity and irritant effect of 
derivatives of (MARSHALL and 
Wit.iams), A., i, 207. 
88’-dihydroxy-, action of silver 
salts on (Movureu and 
Murat), A., i, 90. 
toxicity of, and its derivatives, 
towards urease (Rona and 
Petow), A., i, 69. 
BB’-diiodo-, and its use in detection 
of yperite (GricNarp, Rivat, 
and ScaTcHARD), A., ii, 282. 
disulphide, 88’-dichloro- (BENNETT), 
T., 418. 
trisulphide, 88’-dichloro- (MANN, 
Porg, and VERNON), T., 639. 
6:6-Diethylyeriacenaphthindane (F'LEI- 
SCHER and SIEFERT), A., i, 255. 

1 Diethylacetyltetrahydronaphthalene- 
2-carboxylic acid (FLEISCHER and 
Sterert), A., i, 254. 

Diethylamine, action of ethyl nitrate on 
(Gipson and Macpern), T., 441. 

p-Diethylaminobenzanilide (MEeIsEN- 
HEIMER, iV. BUDKEWICZ, and 
KaNANOW), A., i, 358. 

8-Diethylaminoethane, a-bromo-, hydro- 
bromide(Meryer and Hoprr), A.,i,852. 

8-Diethylaminoethyl-y-aminobenzoic 
acid, esters of, and their hydro- 
chlorides (Société CHIMIQUE DES 
UstnEs pu RuOne), A., i, 26. 

8-Diethylaminoethylbenzene, 2:4-di- 
nitro-, and its salts (McLrop and 
Rostnson), T., 1476. 

Diethylaminoethyltheobromine (Soc1irf 
CHIMIQUE DES UsInEs pu RuHONE), 
A., i, 126. 

8-Diethylaminoethyltrimethylammon- 
ium bromide (MryEr and Hoprr), 
A., i, 852. 

o-Diethylaminocyc/ohexanol, and its de- 
rivatives (OSTERBERG and KENDALL), 
A., i, 727. 

8-Diethylamino-a-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene (TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), 
A., i, 559. 

2-Diethylamino-1-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its hydrochloride 
(Straus, RoHRBACKER, and LEMMEL), 
Be, i, 378. 

Diethylaminomethyl ethers and sul- 
= (McLEop and Rosrnson), T., 
1472, 
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6-Diethylamino-1-methyl-3-ethylbenz- 
ene (MAILHE), A., i, 662. 
8-Diethylaminopropiophenone, and its 
salts (McLEop and Rosinson), T., 
1475. 
Diethyleyanoarsine (SreinKorpr and 
Muurr), A., i, 404. 
Diethyldihydronaphthindanedione 
(FLEISCHER and SIEFERT), A., i, 254, 
3:6-Diethyldihydro-1:2:4:5-tetrazine 
(Mitten and HerrpeEcEN), A., i, 741. 
Diethylenediaminecobalt salts (WERN- 
ER, ScHWyzER, and KARRER), A,, i, 
225. 
trans-Diethylenediaminecobaltic salts, 
dichloro- (DuFF), T., 1987. 
1:3-Diethylhydantoin (Bittz and Max), 
A., i, 616. 
2:2-Diethylindane-1:3-dione-5-carb- 
oxylic acid (FLEIscHERand MELBER), 
A.,. 1, 862. 
2:2-Diethylindane-1:3-dione-4:5:6:7- 
tetracarboxylic acid (FLEISCHER and 
ME ter), A., i, 252. 
2:2-Diethylindane-1:3-dione-5:6:7-tri- 
carboxylic acid (FLeIscHER and 
Srerert), A., i, 254. 
Diethylmalonic acid, ethyl hydrogen 
ester (DUMESNIL), A., i, 391. 
Diethylphenoxarsonium iodide (LEwIs, 
Lowky, and BEercErM), A., i, 472. 
Diethyltelluronium diiodide, prepard- 
tion of (VERNON), T., 695. 
3:6-Diethyltetrazine (MULLER and 
HERRDEGEN), A., i, 741. 
Diethylvinylamine (MryEr and Hoprr), 
A., i, 852. 
Diffusion constants, calculation of (v. 
Ever and HEpDELIvs), A., ii, 170. 
9:9’-Difluorenyl, 2:7-dibromo- (SIEG- 
Lirz), A., i, 111. 

Diformyldeoxycholic acid (WIELAND 
and Bogerscn), A., i, 179. 

Difurfurylidenedihydroanemonin 
(ASAHINA and Fusira), A., i, 799. 

Digestion, action of bile and bile salts 
on enzymes of (Gro.t), A., i, 205. 

Digitalis, function of glucosides in 
(Wasicky), A., i, 295. 

Digitan (CLorrra), A., i, 40. 

Digitoxin, chemistry and pharmacology 
of, and its derivatives (CLOETTA), A., 
i, 39. 

n- and iso-Diglucan (KARRER, WIDMER, 
and SMIRNOV), A., i, 765. 

Diglucosan, and its tetrabenzoate (A. 
and J. Picrer), A., i, 647, 766. 

a8-Diglycerides, synthesis of (BrERc- 
MANN, BRAND, and DREYER), A., i, 
444, 

Diglycoll-n- and -iso-butylimides (S1po), 
A., i, 447. 
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ee ae (S1po), 
-» i, 448. 
Diglycollethylimide (Srpo), A., i, 447. 
Diglycollie acid, cyclic imide ethers of, 
and their sweetening power (S1po), 
A., i, 447. 
Diglycollmethylimide (Spo), A., i, 447. 
Diglycollphenylimide (Sino), A., i, 448. 
— (Stpo), A., i, 
447. 


Diglycolltolylimides (Sino), A., i, 448. 
Diglycoll-m-4-xylylimide (Sipo), A., i, 
448. 


Diguaiacyltetramethylenecarbinolcarb- 
oxylic acid, lactone, and its deriv- 
atives (HOLMBERG), A., i, 849. 

erry conversion of, into dicyano- 

iamide (PELLIzzARI), A., i, 403. 

1:1’-Dicyclohexanespiro-8:5:3’:5’-tetra- 
keto-4:4’-bisd/thiodicyc/ohexylene 
2:2’:6:6’-bisdisulphide (Nark),  T., 
1240. 

Dicyclohexylacetamide (FovQue), A., i, 
555. 

Dicyclohexylacetic acid, and its salts 
(WILLSTATTER and WALDSCHMIDT- 
Ler1z), A., i, 668. 

Dicyclohexylamine, and its salts and 
derivatives (Fouguk), A., i, 555. 

Dicyclohexylbenzamide (Fouvgus), A., i, 

5. 

Dicyclohexylearbamide (Fovav®), A., i, 
555. 

Dicyclohexylchloroamine (Fouque), A., 
i, 555. 

Dicyclohexyldiethylammonium iodide 
(FovgueE), A., i, 555. 

Dicyclohexyldimethylammonium iodide 
(FovgvE), A., i, 555. 

Dicyclohexylnitrosoamine (Fouque), A., 
i, 555. 

1:3-Dihydrazinobenzene,  4:6-dinitro-, 
and its derivatives (BorscHE), A., i, 
462. 

§:5’(?)-Dihydrindylsulphone 
and PoMMER), A., i, 169. 

Dihydroacridine. See Carbazine. 

9:10-Dihydroanthraquinyldipyridinium 
salts (BARNETT and Cook), T., 904. 

Dibydroartemisia ketone, _nitroso- 
(ASAHINA and TAKAGt), A., i, 10. 

Dihydroisoartemisia ketone, hydroxyl- 
amino-, and its oxime (ASAHINA and 
TAKAGI), A., i, 10. 

— (Takaci), A., i, 
33 


(BorscHE 


2:3-Dihydro-1:4-benzisooxazine, 6- 
amino- (FAIRBOURNE and Toms), T., 
2078. 

Dihydrobrucinolone-III, hydroxy- 
(Leucns, HELLRIEGEL, and HEERING), 
A., i, 883. 
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Dihydrocodeine, hydrates of (MANNicH 
and LéwEenuErm), A., i, 124. 

Dihydrocodeinone, and its salts and 
derivatives (MANNICH and Liwey. 
HEIM), A., i, 125; (FREUND, Speyer, 
and GutrMaNnn), A., i, 126. 

Dihydrocodide, chloro-, methiodide 
(Mannicu and LiéweENnnEIM), A.,, i, 
124, 

Dihydrocoralyne, and its salts (ScunrIp- 
ER and BOGER), A., i, 802. 

Dihydrocupreine, bromo-, hydrohaloids 
(WELLER), A., i, 266. 

Dihydrocupreonium oxide, and its salts 
(WELLER), A., i, 266. 

Dihydroepicampholenolactone (PERKIN 
and Tirtey), T., 1104. 

— (RosENMUND), A., 
i, 587. 

2:3-Dihydroindole-2-carboxyliec acid, 5- 
bromo-2:3-dihydroxy-, and 5-chloro- 
2:3-dihydroxy-, and their ethyl esters 
(HELLER and JAcopsoun), A., i, 440. 

Dihydromachilol (TaKac1), A., i, 782. 

Dihydromorphide, chloro- (MANNICH and 
LOWENHEIM), A., i, 124. 

Dihydro-af8-naphthafaran-2-one, 4- 
bromo-]-oximino- (Fries and Fre.t- 
STEDT), A., i, 432. 

Al-Dihydronaphthalene (Srraus and 

LemMEL), A., i, 170. 

and bromo-, and their derivatives 
(v. Braun and KirscuBaum), A., 
i, 407. 

and 1-bromo- (StrRAUS, ROHRBACKER, 
and LEMMEL), A., i, 171. 

A!-Dihydronaphthalene bromo- and 
chloro-hydrin. See Tetrahydronaph- 
thalene, bromohydroxy-, and chloro- 
hydroxy-. 

A!-Dihydronaphthalene oxide (Srravs, 
ROHRBACKER, and LEMMEL), A., i, 
172. 

Dihydronaphthalene series (Rowe and 
LEVIN), T., 2021. 

1:4-Dihydronaphthathioxanthone (ULL- 
MANN and Erriscu), A., i, 270. 

ar-Dihydro-a-naphthols, and their nitro- 
derivatives (RowE and Levin), T., 
2021. 

Dibydro-a-naphthoyl-o-benzoic acid 
(WILLSTATTER and WALDSCHMIDT- 
Leitz), A., i, 668. 

Dihydro-a-naphthylmethyl-o-benzoic 
acid, and its salts (WILLSTATTER and 
WALDsCHMIDT-LEITz), A., i, 668. 

Dihydronorcodeinone, cyano- (FREUND, 
SPEYER, and GuTTMANN), A., i, 
126. 

Dihydronorthebaine, cyano- (FREUND, 
Speyer, and Gutrmann), A., i, 
126, 


Di 
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Dihydro-olibanol, and its o-nitrobenzo- 
ate (FromM and KLeEtn), A., i, 797. 
Dihydrophenanthraphenazine, 2:7-di- 
amino-, and its derivatives, and 2:7- 
dihydroxy- (Watson and Durr), T 

1216. 

Dihydrophenanthraphenazine-2:7-bis- 
(2’)-azonaphthionic acid (WarTson and 
Dutt), T., 1220. 

9:10-Dihydrophenanthrene, preparation 
of (HENstock), T., 1461. 

Dihydro-8-picrotoxinic acid, and itsethyl 
ester (HORRMANN and BEHSCHNIDT), 
A., i, 576. 

Dihydroquinine haloids (WELLER), A., 
i, 265. 

Dihydrothebacodide, chloro-, and its 
methiodide (SpEYER and S1EBERT), A 
i, 685. 

Dihydrothebacodine, and its derivatives 
(SPEYER and Srepert), A., i, 685. 
Dihydrothebaine, and its salts (FREUND, 
SrEYER, and GuTTMANN), A., i, 125; 
(Sxira, Norp, Reicnert, and Stux- 

ART), A., i, 684. 

Dihydrothebainol, and its derivatives 
(Sxira, Norp, REeIcHERT, and StuK- 
ART), A., i, 684; (SpEYER and Sres- 
grt), A., i, 685. 

Dihydrothebainone, and its salts and 
derivatives (FREUND, SprYErR, and 
GuTTMANN), A., i, 126; (Skira, 
Norp, REIcHERT, and SruKAkt), 
A., i, 684. 

reduction of (Skira, Norp, Retcu- 
ERT, and Sruxarr; SpeYER and 
SreBERT), A., i, 685. 

Dihydroverbenene. See 5-Pinene. 

2:5-Diketo-l-acetyl-2-benzylidene-6-p- 
eee Men Te (SasakI and 
Hasuimoro), A., i, 197. 

2:5-Diketo-l-acetyl-3-benzylidene-6-iso- 
butylpiperazine (Sasaki and Hasui- 
moto), A., i, 197. 

2:5-Diketo- -1-acetyl- 3-benzylidene-6- 
methylpiperazine (SASAKI and HAsHI- 
MoTO), A., i, 197. 

p-Diketocamphane, and its disemicarb- 
azone (BREDT and Gorn), A., i, 257. 

2:5-Diketo-3:6- -dianisylidenepiperazine 
(SasakI), A., i, 196. 

2:5-Diketo-3:6-dibenzylidenepiperazine 
(Sasak1), A., i, 196. 

2:5-Diketo-3:6-dibenzylpiperazine (Sa- 
SAKI), A., i, 196. 

2:5-Diketo-3:6-difurfurylidenepiperaz- 
ine (SASAKI), A., i, 808. 

2:5-Diketo-3:6-difurfurylpiperazine (Sa- 
SAKI), A., i, 808. 

2:6- Diketo-4-cyclohexenylmethyl-4- 
methylpiperidine, 3:5-dicyano- (Kon 
and STEVENSON), T., 92. 
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Diketohydrindenes (indancdiones) wet 
SCHER, MELBER, and STEMMER), A., i 
251; (FLEISCHER and SIeFERT), A., i, 
254; (FLeiscHER and STEMMER), A., 
i, 264. 

1:2-Diketones (ScHONBERG), A,, i 272 ; 
(ScHONBERG and Nepzami), A., i, 
275; (ScnONBERG and RosENTHAL), 
A., i, 808. 

1:4-Diketones, action of semicarbazide 
on (BLAISE), A., i, 193. 

5-Diketones, acyclic, preparation of 
(Biase), A., i, 647. 

2:4-Diketo-octahydroanthracene-1-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester (CoL- 
VER and Noyrs), A., i, 409. 

BB’-Diketosuberic acid. See Succinyl- 
diacetic acid. 

2:4-Diketotetrahydro-oxazoles, disub- 
stituted derivatives of (SocrET& CuI- 
MIQUE DES UsinEs pu Ru6nz), A., 
i, 737. 

2:4-Diketo-1:2:3:4- -tetrahydroquinazol- 
ine, preparation and derivatives of 
(Scorr and ConeEn), T., 664. 

Diketotetrahydroquinazolinecarboxylic 
acid, and its sodium salt and deriv- 
atives (Scorr and CoHEN), T., 667. 

Dimercurichlorophenol (PAo.tn}), A., i, 
903. 

Dimethinehydrazonedihydrazone, and 
its benzylidene derivative (MULLER 
and HERRDEGEN), A., i, 742. 

2:7-Dimethoxyacenaphthenequinone 
(STAUDINGER, GOLDSTEIN, and 
ScHLENKER), A., i, 435. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-o-aldehydobenzoic acid. 
See m-Opianic acid. 

2: Pow ned en 
NER), A., i, 726. 

3:5-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde, and _ its 
derivatives (MAuTHNER), A., i, 32. 

1:3-Dimethoxybenzene, 6-chioro-2:4- 
dinitro- (HtrFrer), A., i, 550. 

m-Dimethoxybenzyl alcohol, and its 
ethyl ether (MauTuNeER), A., i, 32. 

Di-p-methoxybenzylidene-p-amino- 
——. (FRANZEN and 
STEINFUHRER), A., i, 463. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-1-n- butyl- 3:7-dimethyl- 
4:5-dihydrourie acid (Birtz and 
Max), A., i, 591. 

4:7-Dimethoxycoumarin (BAvER and 
ScHopER), A., i, 353. 

2:6-Dimethoxy-3:7-diethoxyanthraquin- 
onedi-imide (KEFFLER), T., 1482. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-4:5-dihydrouric acid. 
See Urie acid-4:5-glycol dimethyl 
ether, 

4:5-Dimethoxy-3:9-dimethyl-4:5-di- 
— acid (Bitrz and Kzrzi- 
KALLA), A., i, 614. 


(Mauru- 
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4:5-Dimethoxy-7:9-dimethy1-4: 5-di- 
hydrourie acid (Bittz and BiLow), 
A., i, 609. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-1:3-dimethyl-7-ethyl- 
4:5-dihydrourie acid (Bit1z and 
ZELLNER), A., i, 611. 

Dimethoxy-2:2-dimethylindane-1:3- 
diones (FLEIsScHER and SremMen), 
A., i, 252. 

oo’ -Dimethoxydiphenylenebisimino- 
camphor (B. K. and M. Sineu and 
Lat), T., 1974. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-7-ethyl-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid (Bi.tz, MARWITZzKY, and Heyy), 
A., i, 608. 

1:6-Dimethoxy-2-methylanthraquinone 
(StmonsEN and Rav), 'I’., 1347. 
2:4’-Dimethoxy-3-methylbenzophenone- 
6-carboxylic acid, and its methyl] ester 
and silver salt (SIMONSEN and Rav), 
T., 1346. 
4:5-Dimethoxy-7-methy1-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acid (Bintz, MArwirzky, and 
Heyn), A., i, 606. 
4:5-Dimethoxy-1-methyl-9-ethy1-4:5-di- 
hydrourie acid (Bittz and SrruFF), 
A., i, 613. 
1:8-Dimethoxynaphthalene (HELLER 
and KreTzsCHMANN), A., i, 459. 
3:4-Dimethoxyphenacyltheobromine 
(MANNICH and Kro.t), A., i, 885. 
3:4-Dimethoxy-7-phenacyltheophylline 
(MANNIcH and KRoLL), A., i, 885. 
3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl  3:5-dimethoxy- 
styryl ketone (MAUTHNER), A., i, 32. 
8-3:4-Dimethoxypheny]-8-a-naphthyl- 
propionic acid (BaILLon), A., i, 250. 
8-3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl-8-a-naphthyl- 
isosuccinie acid (BAILLoN), A., i, 
250. 

2:4-Dimethoxyphenyl 4-nitrostyryl 
ketone (KAUFFMANN), A., i, 423. 

a-3:4-Dimethoxypheny1-8-theophyllino- 
ethanol (MANNICH and KRo 1), A., i, 
885. 

8-3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl-8-0- and -p- 
tolylpropionic acids, and their metallic 
salts (BAILLON), A., i, 250. 

B-3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl-8-o- and -p- 
tolylisosuccinic acids, and their metal- 
lic salts (BAILLON), A., i, 250. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-o-phthalonic acid, and 
its calcium salt (FAnGHER and PER- 
KIN), T., 1734, 1736. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-1-n-propy1-3:7-dimethyl- 
4:5-dihydrouric acid (Bittz and 
Max), A., i, 590. 

Dimethoxystilbenes, 4-nitro- (KAUFF- 
MANN), A., i, 423. 

4:4’-Dimethoxy-2:6:2’:6’-tetramethyl- 
diphenylamine (Mryger and Reprr®r), 


A., i, 236. 
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4:4’-Dimethoxy-2:6:2’:6’-tetramethyldi- 
phenylnitric oxide (MEYER and 
Repre), A., i, 236. 

pp’ -Dimethoxythiobenzophenone, action 
of diphenylketen on (STavupincer, 

KLEVER, BEREzA, and Corvi), A., i, 
34. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-o-tolyl methyl ketone, 
preparation and derivatives of (Farc- 
HER and Perkin), T., 1731. 

4:5-Dimethoxytrimethyldihydrouric 
acids (Bittz and Max), A., i, 182; 
(Biitz and KrzrKatta), A., i, 610. 

Dimethylallantoins (Bin1z and Max), 
A., i, 894. 

8-Dimethylamino-ca-acetoxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene (TrTraLin G. m. b. H.), 
A., i, 559. 

2-p-Dimethylaminoanil-6:7-benzocou- 
maran-3-one, 5-bromo- (Frizs and 
Fue vustepr), A., i, 432. 

1-p-Dimethylaminoanilinedihydro-ap- 
naphthafuran-2-one, 4-bromo-1-thiol- 
(Fries and Freuistrepr), A., i, 
432. 

5-Dimethylaminoazobenzene, 2:4:4’-tvi- 
nitro- (Borscue), A., i, 461. 

Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde-p-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone, potassium _ salt 
(Crusa), A., i, 64 

4-Dimethylaminobenzeneazo-2-nitro- 
benzoic acid (KonczyNskI and P1a- 
SECKI), A., i, 518. 

Dimethylaminobenzenesulphonic acids, 
and their methyl esters (HoUBEN and 
ScHREIBER), A., i, 106. 

9-p-Dimethylaminobenzylfluorene 
Faz), A., i, 569. 

9-p-Dimethylaminobenzylidenefluorene 
(DE Faz1), A., i, 569. 

o- and p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-1- 
methylbenzothiazoles, salts of (KONIG 
and TREICHEL), A., i, 738. 

o- and p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene- 
methylquinolines, salts of (KGn1G and 
TREICHEL), A., i, 738. 

p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-6-phenyl- 
2-methylpyridine methoperchlorate 
(KOxie and TreicHeEr), A., i, 739. 

p-Dimethylaminocinnamylidene-1- 
methylbenzothiazole methoperchlorate 
(KOnie@ and TrEIcHEL), A., i, 739. 

p-Dimethylaminocinnamylidene-2- 
methylquinoline methoperchlorate 
(KOnte@ and TRrIcHEt), A., i, 739. 

a-Dimethylamino-8-diethylaminoethane, 
and its salts (Meyer and Hoprr), A., 
i, 852. 

7-Dimethylamino-2:8-dimethylphena- 
zine, 3-amino-, mthesiieaiio, pre- 
paration of (CoHEN and CRABTREE), 
T., 2060. 
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§-Dimethylamino-a-ethoxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its salis (TeTraLin 
G. m. b. H.), A., i, 559. 

§-Dimethylamino-4’-hydroxyazobenzene, 
2:4-dinitro- (BorscHe), A., i, 461. 

4-Dimethylamino-2-hydroxybenzhydrol, 
and its derivatives (KrisHNA and 
Pore), T., 287. 

4-Dimethylamino-2-hydroxydistyryl 
ketone, and its derivatives and addi- 
tive products (HEILBRON and Buck), 
T., 1500, 1515. 
6-Dimethylamino-3-hydroxy-9-pheny]l- 
2-methylxanthen (KrisHNA and 
Pore), T., 288. 
6-Dimethylamino-3-hydroxy-9-phenyl- 
xanthen, and its benzoyl derivative 
(KrisHNA and Pope), T., 288. 
2-Dimethylamino-1-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its hydrochloride 
(Srraus, RonRBACKER, and LEMMEL), 
A., i, 173. 
8-Dimethylamino-a-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), A., i, 
559. 
4’-Dimethylamino-2-methoxydistyryl 
ketone, and its derivatives (HEILBRON 
and Buck), T., 1509, 1519. 
6-Dimethylamino-1-methyl-3-ethyl- 
benzene (MAILHE), A., i, 662. 

(-Dimethylamino-8-methyl-4-heptene 
(HELFERICH and Dommer), A., i, 
51. 

5-Dimethylamino-10-methylnaphtha- 
phenazine, 9-amino-, hydrochloride 
and methochloride, preparation of 
(CoHEN and CRABTREE), T., 2062. 

7-Dimethylamino-2-methylphenazine, 
3-amino, methochloride, preparation 
of (COHEN and Crasrree), T., 2058. 
6-Dimethylaminophenazine, 1-nitro-3- 
amino- (KorczyNsKI and PIAsEck!), 
A., i, 518. 
7-Dimethylaminophenazine, 3-amino-, 
methochloride, preparation of (COHEN 
and CRABTREE), T., 2064. 
m-Dimethylaminophenol, condensation 
of benzaldehyde with (Krisuna and 
Porg), T., 286. 
o-Dimethylaminopbenyl allyl ether, and 
its salts (v. BrauN and Brauns- 
DORF), A., i, 437. 
4-Dimethylaminophenyl-4-dimethyl- 
amino-a-naphthylphenylmethane 
(MEISENHEIMER, Vv. BupkEwIcz, 
Kananow, and NERESHEIMER), A., 
i, 359, 
4-Dimethylaminopheny]-4-dimethy]- 
amino-1-naphthylphenylmethane 
methiodide (M&ISENHEIMER 
NERESHEIMER), A., i, 360. 


and 
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4-Dimethylamino-1-pheny]-2:3-di- 
methyl-5-pyrazone. See Pyramidone. 
8-Dimethylamino-11-phenyl-8-naph- 
thaxanthen (KrisHNna and Pops), T., 
288. 
8-p-Dimethylaminopheny]-8-a-naph- 
thylisosuccinie acid, and its silver 
salt (BarLion), A., i, 250. 
8-p-Dimethylaminophenyl--7- and 
-p-nitrophenylpropionic acids, and 
their salts and derivatives (BaILLon), 
A., i, 250. 
8-p-Dimethylaminophenyl-8-o- and -p- 
tolylpropionic acids, and their silver 
salts (BaILLon), A., i, 250. 
8-y-Dimethylaminophenyl-S-o- and -p- 
tolylisosuccinie acids, and their silver 
salts (BAILLON), A., i, 250 
4-Dimethylaminoisophthalic acid, pre- 
paration of, and its esters (SMODLAKA), 
A., i, 418, 674. 
o-Dimethylamino-s-m-xylenol, aud _ its 
phenylurethane (v. AUwERs, BorscHE, 
and WELLER), A., i, 572. 
Dimethylaniline, surface tension of 
(RicHARDs and Carver), A., ii, 384. 
o-3:4-p-Dimethylanilineazobenzoylene- 
anthranil (GATTERMANN and RoLrés), 
A., i, 819. 
Dimethylanilinopyridine sodium (EM- 
MERT and BucuErt), A., i, 269. 
o-Dimethylanthraquinones, and their 
derivatives (FAIRBOURNE), T., 1573. 
as-1:1’-Dimethylbenzdioxazole (HEN- 
RICH and RoEpeEt), A., i, 888. 
1:6-Dimethylbenziminazole, 5-chloro- 
(MorGaANn and CHALLENOR), T., 1541. 
2:6-Dimethylbenzoic acid, esterification 
of, and its reduction products (HuF- 
FERD and Noyss), A., i, 416. 
2:4-Dimethylbenzoic acid, 5-chloro- 
(MorcAN and Hickingotrom), T., 
1891. 
4:6-Dimethylbenzoic acid, 5-chloro-o- 
hydroxy- (STOLLE and KNEBEL), A., 
i, 578. 
88-Dimethyl-y-butyrolactone (WINDAUS 
and KLANHARDT), A., i, 392. 
3:7-Dimethylcaffolide (Bitz 
StrureE), A., i, 612. 
Dimethyleampholamide, reduction of 
(HALLER and Ramart), A., i, 874. 
Dimethyleampholic acid, ethyl and 
pheny! esters (HALLER and RAMART), 
A., i, 874. 
Dimethyleampholonitrile (HALLER and 
RaMArtT), A., i, 874. 
Dimethyleampholy] alcohol (HALLErand 
Ramart), A,, i, 874. 
Dimethyleampholylamine, and its salts 
(HALLER and KamaArt), A., i, 874. 
Dimethylcaoutchouc (PoOHLE), A., i, 428. 


and 
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1:5-Dimethyl-1-dichloromethyl-A3:5- 
cyclohexadien-2-one (Vv. AUWERs and 
ZIEGLER), A., i, 114. 

2:2-Dimethylchroman (CLAISEN), A., i, 
263. 


4:6-Dimethylcoumarandione, and 5- 
chloro-, and their derivatives (STOLLE 
and KNEBEL), A., i, 578. 

papier ae oa 
and KNEBEL), A., i, 578. 

2:3- -Dimethylcoumarilic acid, 5-hydroxy- 
(KaRrRER, RUDLINGER, GLATTFELDER, 
and Wal1Tz), A., i, 800. 

2:3-Dimethyleoumarone, 5-hydroxy-, 
and its 4-aldehydo-derivative (Kar- 
RER, RUDLINGER, GLATTFELDER, and 
Waltz), A., i, 800. 

1:1’-Dimethylisocyanine iodide, and 
amino-, and their derivatives (HAMER), 
T., 1439. 

2:6-Dimethyl-4-cyanomethyl-1:4-di- 
hydropyridine-3:5-dicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (BENARy), A., i, 127. 

5:5’-Dimethyl-3:3’-dieyanomethy]-2:2'’- 
dipyrrylmethane (BENARY), A., i, 127. 

Dimethyldiacetonalkamine. See Methyl- 
£-dimethylaminoisobutylcarbinol. 

Dimethyldiacetonamine, and its picrate 
(Roures), A., i, 98. 

4:4’-Dimethyldiethyldiaminobenzo- 
phenone picrate (MEISENHEIMER, V. 
BupKEwIcz, and Kananow), A., i, 
358. 

4:4’-Dimethyldiethyld‘aminotriphenyl- 
methane, salts of (MEISENHEIMER and 
NERESHEIMER), A., i, 360. 

Dimethyldiethyldiaminotriphenyl- 
methanesulphonic acid, and its salts 
(MEISENHEIMER and NERESHEIMER), 
A., i, 360. 

4:4’:4”-Dimethyldiethyldipropyl/77- 
aminotriphenylmethane (MEISEN- 
HEIMER, V. BupKEWIcz, KANANOwW, 
and NERESHEIMER), A., i, 359. 

2:6-Dimethyldihydropyridine-3:4-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, and its 
derivatives (Mum™M and Bers), A 7 
686. 

3:9-Dimethyl-4:5-dihydrourie acid, 4:5- 
dihydroxy- (Bittz and KRIzIKALLA), 
A., i, 615. 

7:9-Dimethy]-4:5-dihydrouric acid, 4:5- 
dichloro- (BittTz and BiLow), A., i, 
609. 

1:3-Dimethylspirodihydantoin 
and KrzIKaALua), A., i, 615. 

2:2-Dimethyl-1:3-dimethanolcyc/o- 
butane, and its dibromide (OsTLING), 
A., i, 665. 

2:3’-Dimethyldiphenyl, 


(STOLLE 


(BiIL1z 


4:4’-diamino-, 


derivatives of (MAYER and FREITAG), 
A., i, 248. 
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2.2’-Dimethy1-5:5’-diisopropylindopheno] 
N-oxide, and its hydrochloride (Mrvex 
and EvBers), A., i, 241. 

Dimethyleneperoxide-ethylamine. See 
4-Ethyl-3:5-dihydro-1:2:4-dioxazole, 

2:3:6:7-Dimethylenetetraoxyanthraquin- 
onedi-imide, and dinitro- (KEFFLER), 
T., 1479. 

1:4-Dimethy]-2-ethylcoumarone (v. Av- 
WERs), A., ii, 73. 

Di-1-methyl-3-ethylphenyl-6-carbamide 
(MAILHE), A., i, 662. 

1:3-Dimethyl-9-ethyl-8-thiouric acids 
(Bittz, Strure, Torr, Heyy, and 
Rosi), A., i, 612. 

1:3- Dimethyl- -7- — acid 
and ZseLuNER), A., i, 611. 

1:3-Dimethyl-9-ethyl-A’-isoxanthine 
(Bittz, Strure, Torr, Heyn, and 
Rost), A., i, 612. 

11:4’-Dimethylflavinduline chloride, 2:7- 
a and -dinitro- (WATSON and 
Dott), T., 1218. 

Dimethylfluorene (Leseav and Pico), 
A., i, 660. 

2:6- Dimethyl- A}.5-cyclohexadienecarb- 
oxylic acid (HurFERD and Noyes), 
A., i, 416. 

Be-Dimethylhexane, 5-amino- (MAILHR), 
A., i, 314. 

1:1-Dimethylcyc/ohexane, preparation of, 
from methylheptenone (CRossLEY and 
RenovrF), T., 271. 

cis- and trans-1:3-Dimethylcyc/ohexanes 
(SkiTa and KapDEn), A., i, 503. 

1:1-Dimethylcyc/ohexane-3:5-dione, 4- 
chloro-4-bromo-(Norris and THORPE), 
T., 1210. 

trans-1:3-Dimethyl-4-cyclohexanol, 
phenylurethane of (SkiTa and Kapky), 
A., i, 504. 

2:6- Dimethy)- -A!-cyclohexenecarboxylic 
acid, 1:2-dibromo- (HuFrerp and 
Noy ‘s), A , i, 416. 

2:6 Dimethyl- A®-c oe yoy ay 
acid (Hurrerp and Noygs), A., i, 
416. 

cis- and trans-2:4- Binethgleyelchenge 
amines (Skira and KapEn), A., i, 5 

1:3-Dimethylhydantoin, 5- een . 
preparation and derivatives of (Bir 
and HeErpricn), A., i, 817. 

3:3-Dimethyl- 1-hydrindone, and its 
semicarbazone(v, AUWERs), A., i, 466. 

88-Dimethylhydroxylamine, and its salts 
(HEpwoxktn), T., 256. 

2:2-Dimethylindane-1:3-dione, di- 
hydroxy- (FisiscHEr and STEMMER), 
A., i, 253. 

2:2- -Dimethylindane-1: 3-dione-5:6:7-tri- 
carboxylic acid (FLEISCHER and 
SreFrert), A., i, 254. 
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1:2-Dimethylindazolium hydroxide (v. 
Auwers and Scnaicn), A., i, 807. 
Dimethylisoindigotin (SToLLt), A., i, 

596. 


1:3-Dimethylindole-2-carboxyacetalyl- 
amide (KERMACK, PERKIN, and RoBIN- 
son), T., 1637. 

1:3-Dimethylindole-2-carboxylic acid 
(KERMACK, PERKIN, and Rosrnson), 
T., 1636. 

Dimethyliodoarsine, preparation of 
(Burrows and TuRNER), T., 428. 

N-Dimethyl-leucine, and its ethyl ester 
(P. and W. Karrer, THOMANN, 
HorRLACcHER, and MApenr), A., i, 229. 

N-Dimethyl-leucinol(P. and W. Karrer, 
THOMANN, HORLACHER, and MADER), 
A., i, 229. 

Dimethyl-leucoturic acid, methy] ester 
(Brurz and Kopet), A., i, 817. 

2:2-Dimethy1-1-methanol-3-8-ethanol- 
cyclobutane, and its dibromide (Ost- 
LING), A., i, 665. 

1:10-Dimethy1-5:6-naphthaisodiazine 
(KENNER and Stupsrnes), T., 602. 
5:5-Dimethy]-1-p-nitrophenyl1-3-p-hydr- 
oxy-o-tolylpyrazoline (v. AUWERS 
and LAMMERHIRT), A., i, 465. 
$:5-Dimethylisooxazole, 4-amino-, and its 
derivatives, and 4-nitro- (MorGAN 
and Buresss), T., 699. 
4-iodo- (MorGAN and Burgsss), T., 
1547. 
3:5-Dimethyl/sooxazole-4-azoacetylacet- 
one (MorGAN and Burcgsss), T., 1546. 
3:5-Dimethylisooxazole-4-azo-8-naph- 
thol (MorGan and Buregss), T., 702. 
3:5-Dimethylisooxazole-4-az0-8-naph- 
thylamine (Morcan and Buresss), 
T., 703. 
3:5-Dimethyl/sooxazole-4-azoresorcinol 
(MorGan and Buregss), T., 703. 
3:5-Dimethylisooxazole-4-diazonium 
salts (MorGAN and Burgess), 
697. 

2:8-Dimethylphenazine, 3:7-diamino- 
methochloride (CoHEN and Cras- 
TREE), T., 2067. 

Dimethylphenetidine, and its derivatives, 
antipyretic action of (RHopE), A., i, 
909. 

N-Dimethylphenylalanine, ethyl ester 
(P. and W. Karrer, THOMANN, Hor- 
LACHER, and MApDERr), A., i, 230. 

N-Dimethylphenylalaninol (P. and W. 
Karner, THOMANN, HOoRLACHER, and 
MApver), A., i, 230. 

1-op-Dimethylpheny1-4-pyridone, and its 
salts (SMrrNOvV), A., i, 595. 

1:1-Dimethylcyclopropane-2-carboxylic 
acid, 2:3-dicyano-, and its amide 
(Bincu, Goucu, and Kon), T., 1320. 


CXX, ii. 
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1:1-Dimethylcyc/opropane-2:3-dicarb- 
oxylic acids, and their nitrile (Biron, 
GoveH, and Kon), T., 1822. 
p-a8-Dimethylpropylanilines, optically 
active, and their derivatives (GLATT- 
FIELD and MILLIGAN), A., i, 63. 
a8-Dimethylpropylbenzene, and p-nitro- 
(GLATTFIELD and MILLIGAN), A., i, 
63. 
Dimethylpropylearbinol, and its deriv- 
atives (DescHamps), A., i, 89. 
2:3-Dimethyl-4-‘sopropylcyclopentyl- 
idene-3:4-dimethyl-2-isopropylcyclo- 
pentan-5-one, andits oxime (GopcHoT), 
A., i, 329. 
dl-p-aB-Dimethylpropylphenylhydraz- 
ine, and its hydrochloride (GLaTT- 
FIELD and MILuicAn), A., i, 63. 
Di-2-methyl-5-isupropylstyryl ketone, 
di-4-hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(HELLER and Bosacn), A., i, 423. 
2:5-Dimethylpyrazine, 3:6-dicyano- and 
6-hydroxy- (GASTALDI), A., i, 604. 
2:5-Dimethylpyrazine-3-carboxylic acid, 
6-hydroxy-, and its sodium salt (Gas- 
TALDI), A., i, 604. 
2:3-Dimethy1-5-pyrazolone-1-benzene- 
4’-arsinic acid, 4-nitroso- (FARB- 
WERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
Brinin@), A., i, 752. 
Dimethylpyrone, synthesis of (PHILIPPI 
and SEKA), A., i, 429. 
action of iodine and barium hydroxide 
on (Contre and Reitty), T., 1550. 
2:5-Dimethylpyrrole, l-amino-, and its 
acetyl and formy] derivatives (BLAIsE), 
A., i, 193. 
2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-5-aldehyde, azine 
and phenylhydrazone of (ALESSANDRI 
and PAssERINI), A., i, 592. 
Di-1-methyl-2-pyrrolidylmethanes, and 
their salts (Hess and ANSELM), A., 
i, 881. 

a- and 8-Dimethyltelluronium dihaloids, 
crystallographic and pharmaco- 
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derivatives (KENNER and STUBBINGs), 
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NETT), T., 425. 
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and SripEL). A., i, 864. 
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(R. and W. Meyer and TagceR), 
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Diphenyl-p-acetoxypheny!pyridines 
(DittuEy and others), A., i, 736. 
Diphenylacetyldiphenylamidine (Sratp- 
INGER, RATHSAM, and KJELSBERG6), 
A., i, 84. 
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Diphenyl-4-aldehyde (KNOwLEs), A., i, 
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GOLDSTEIN), A., i, 271. 
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HEIMER), A., i, 374. 
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869. 
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GERHARDT), A., i, 44. 

Diphenylbiuret, di-p-bromo- and di-m- 
nitro- (DAINs and WERTHEIM), A., i, 
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2:4-Diphenyl-6-p-bromophenylpyryl 
ferrichloride (DinrHry, BAURIEDEL, 
GEISSELBRECHT, SEEGER, and WINK- 
LER), A., i, 190. 

Diphenylearbamide, di-p-bromo-, and 
di-m-nitro- (Darns and WERTHEIM), 
A., i, 61. 

Diphenylchloroacetyl chloride, action 
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(McKeEnztr and Boye), T., 1131. 

Diphenyl-2:3’-dicarboxylic acid, diamide 
and dianilide of (MAYER and Frei- 
TAG), A., i, 249. 
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5:5- -Diphenyldihydroaeridine, 1:3-di- 
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phor (Forster and Savitz), T., 797. 

Diphenylenediarsine. See Arsanthrene. 

Diphenylene-o-diarsinie acid. See 
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Diphenylene-ethylene, dichloro-, and its 
sulphide (STAUDINGER, S1iEGWART, 
AnTHES, BoMMER, and GERHARDT), 
A., i, 48. 

aa-Diphenylethane, nitration of (AN- 
scHtTz and HILBert), A., i, 783. 

az-Diphenylethane, a8-dinitro- (WIE- 
LAND, RAHN, and REINDEL), A., i, 
783. 
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atives (BILLARD), A., i, 566. 

a8-Diphenylhexane-af-diol (BILLARD), 
A., i, 565. 

aa-Diphenylhexan-§-ol (BILLARD), A., i, 
566. 
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A., ii, 701. 
Dulcin. See »-Phenetylcarbamide. 
Dyeing, substantive, of cotton (AUER- 
BACH), A., ii, 680. 
Dyes. See Colouring matters. 


Bavaria 


E. 


Ear-shell. See Haliotus gigantea. 


Earth, chemistry of the surface of the | 


(WASHINGTON), A., ii, 119. 
Earths, rare, magnetisability of (WEDE- 
KIND and HAUSKNECHT), A., ii, 237. 
colloid chemistry of salts of (DoErR), 
A,, ii, 92. 
precipitation and separation of (NEIsH 
and Burns), A., ii, 560. 
Farthworm, Japanese, constituents of 
(MurAyAMA and AoyAMA), A.,i, 477. 
Ebulliometer, construction and use of 
the (PRATOLONGO), A., ii, 598. 


r-Ecgonine, synthesis of (WILLSTATTER 
and BommeEk), A., i, 122. 


solution, catalytic action of 


Eder’s 
photolysis of 


electrolytes on the 
(BERGER), A., ii, 477. 
Edestin, preparation of (Brewster), 
A., ii, 419. 
Eels, vinegar, resistance of, to reagents 
(PAssERINI), A., i, 699. 
Eggs, calcium content of white of (KrEIs 
and STuDINGER), A., i, 905. 
effect of addition of dextrose to the 
white of, during incubation (To- 
MITA), A., i, 829. 
formation of lactic acid in, during in- 
cubation (TomirA), A., i, 829, 830. 
behaviour of residual nitrogen in the 
white and yolk of, on incubation 
(Tomita), A., i, 829. 
hens’, albumin of the white of (SGrEN- 
SEN), A., i, 749. 
Egg-plant. See Solanwm melongenca. 
Eicosicolophenic acid (AscHAN), A., i, 
513. 


Ekaerbium (BourcEREL), A., ii, 102. 

Ekarhodium (BourcEReEL), A., ii, 102. 

Ekatantalum (protoactinium), properties 
of (HAHN and MgrTNeER), A,, ii, 150. 

Eleostearic acid, di- and ¢etra-bromides, 
and fetra-bromo-, ethyl ester (Nico- 
LET), A., i, 390, 


the (Poma), A., ii, 570; (Poms 
and Bassi; Poma and Nxst), 
A., ii, 571. 

in gases (SKAUPY), 
(ScHULTz), A., ii, 234. 

absorption of gases in the (Nevw- 
MAN), A,, ii, 295. 

disappearance of gases in the 
(GENERAL ELecrric Co.), A,, ii, 
369, 533. 

heater for evaporation of liquids 

(Moser), A., ii, 15. 

Electrical conductivity, Hertz’s ionic 
theory of (Lorenz; Lorenz and 
OsswaLp), A., ii, 158. 

determination of, by means of an 
alternating current galvanometer 
(ATEN), A., ii, 159. 

measurement of (MArtg£ and Noyes), 
A., ii, 426. 

cells for measuring (Rick), A,, ii, 78. 

and phosphorescence (GUDDEN and 
Poa.), A., ii, 145. 

relation between viscosity and (WAL- 
DEN), A., ii, 160. 

and viscosity of solutions in various 
aliphatic amines (E.sgEy), A., ii, 79. 

effect of viscosity on, of salt solutions 
(MacIyngs), A., ii, 619. 

of metals (MEISSNER), A., ii, 480. 

of mixtures of metallic salts (BENRATH 
and Trscue), A., ii, 152. 

of molten salts, measurement of 
(JAEGER and KApma), A., ii, 159. 

of salts in benzene solution (CApy and 
BALpwWin), A., ii, 309. 

of solutions (CHRISTIANSEN), A., ii, 9; 
(CLINTON), A., ii, 618. 

of aqueous solutions of electrolytes 
(HEYDWEILER), A., ii, 481. 

of crystalline solids (TuBANDT), A,, ii, 
426; (TupanpT, EaGert, and 
ScHIBBE; TuBANDT and EGGER?), 
A., ii, 480. 

Electrical double refraction, dependence 
of, on temperature (Lyon and 
WotrFray), A., ii, 6. 

in liquids, temperature coefficients of 
(BerGHoLw), A., ii, 568. 
Electrical osmosis, measurement ol 
(SraszEwsk}), A., ii, 13. 
Electricity developed from spraying 
electrolytes (ZWAARDEMAKER and 
ZEEHUISEN), A., ii, 151. 

Electrodes, reactions at (KOHLSCHUTTER 
and SraceEr), A., ii, 619 ; (IsGani- 
SCHEV), A., ii, 620. 

hydrogen, vessel for, adapted for 

titrations (HAasTiNGs), A., ii, 460. 

error in estimations with the 
(Evans), A., ii, 271. 


A., ii, 154; 


ion of 
(Poma 
| EST!), 

154; 
(New- 
1 the 
A,, ii, 
liquids 

ionic 
Z and 


of an 
meter 


OYES), 
i, 78. 

y and 
(WAL: 
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Electrodes, mercurous chloride (calomel), 
apparent irreversibility of (LAUBEN- 
GAYER), A., ii, 425. 

of aqueous solutions of quinhydrones 
(BULMANY), A., ii, 372. 

thallium, potential of (JonEs and 
ScuuMB), A., ii, 676. 

zinc, potential of (Moors), A., ii, 236. 

Electro-deposition of metals on rotating 
cathodes (HuGuHEs), A., ii, 677. 

Electro-endosmosis (GYEMANT), A., ii, 
298. 

Electrolysis of salt solutions, effect of 
addition of metallic salts on (ScHLOT- 
TER), A., ii, 620. 

Electrolytes, new conceptions of 

(SCHREINER), A., ii, 425, 498. 
electrical conductivity and density .of 
(HeYpDWEILER), A., ii, 481. 
development of electricity by spraying 
(ZWAARDEMAKER and ZEEHUISEN), 
A., ii, 151. 
effect of the addition of metallic salts 
on the electrolysis of (ScHLOTTER), 
A., ii, 620. 
forces in solutions of (HuGHEs), A., ii, 
481. 
adsorption of, by colloids (Murt- 
SCHELLER), A., ii, 26. 
coagulation of colloids by (SEKERA), 
A., ii, 31; (v. Haun), A., ii, 
684. 
binary mixed, freezing points of aque- 
ous solutions of (KLEIN and Svan- 
BERG), A., ii, 375. 
strong, ionisation of (HARKINS), A., 
ii, 160. 
abnormality of (CHAPMAN and 
Georee), A., ii, 371 ; (HUGHEs), 
A., ii, 481, 573. 
activity coefficients of (Lewis and 
RANDALL), A., ii, 427. 
ternary, ionisation of (DRUCKER), A., 
ii, 161. 
Electrolytic dissociation, theories of 
(KapioovA), A., ii, 680. 
law of moduli and (BERNAOLA), 
A., ii, 285. 
ions, theory of (LorENz; Lorenz 
and OsswaLD), A., ii, 158; (Lor- 
ENzZ and Nerv), A., ii, 481; 
(Lorenz and Micnagn), A., ii, 
483; (LorENz and ScHEUER- 
MANN), A., ii, 483, 484. 
in solids (GUNTHER-ScHULZE), A., 
ii, 9. 
pole-finder (PrnoFF), A., ii, 12. 
resistance, measurement of 
worTH), A., ii, 373. 

Electromotive force of binary alloys 
(KreMaNN), A., ii, 10; (KREMANN 
and RupERER), A., ii, 11. 


(Ha- 
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Electron, the element (Bricas), A., ii, 
584. 

Electrons, emission of, in chemical re- 

actions (RicHARDSON), A., ii, 422. 

collisions between atoms and (KLEIN 
and RossELAND), A., ii, 291. 

Elements, compound structure of 

(Briaes), A., ii, 583. 

periodic system of (NoppEr), A., ii, 
88; (Oppo), A., ii, 102; (Par- 
TINGTON; KircHuoF), A., ii, 108; 
(SCHALTENBRAND), A., ii, 445. 

new, in periodic system (BOURGEREL), 
A., ii, 102. 

spiral classification of (TANSLEy), A., 
ii, 322. 

mass spectra of (Aston), A., ii, 474. 

liberation of hydrogen atoms from, 
when treated with a-rays (RUTHER- 
FORD and CHADwICck), A., ii, 671. 

state of aggregation of (HENGLEIN), 
A., ii, 322. 

interconversion of (v. WEIMARN), A., 
ii, 545. 

attempts at transmutation of (BRI- 
NER), A., ii, 635. 

radioactive. See Radioactive elements. 

Ellagic acid, preparation of, from gallo- 
tannin (NIERENSTEIN, SPIERSs, and 
GEAKE), T., 275. 

Emulsin in germinating barley (MAEs- 

TRINI), A., i, 152. 
precipitation of (BRIDEL and ARNOLD), 
A., i, 282. 
action of, on galactose in propyl 
alcohol solution (BRIDEL), A., i, 
469. 
hydrolysis of lactose by (BrIpEL), 
A., i, 824. 
Emulsions, studies in (BHATNAGAR), 
T., 61, 1760. 
three phase (BECHHOLD, DEDE, and 
REINER), A., ii, 177. 
Energy, changes of, during vaporisation 
(AuDUBERT), A., ii, 240. 
chemical, origin of (PoLANy1), A., ii, 
179. 
molecular, in gases (EWING), A., ii, 
299. 

Enols, estimation of, volumetrically, in 
keto-enolic mixtures (HIEBER), A., ii, 
466 ; (DIECKMANN), A., ii, 717. 

Enterolith, human, containing choleic 
acid (RAPER), A., i, 477. 

Entropy (LATIMER), A., ii, 380; (ToL- 
MAN), A., ii, 381. 


Enzymes (MAESTRINI), A., i, 152, 280, 
628 


formation of (K6H1ER), A., i, 150. 
in green algae (SJGBERG), A., i, 210. 
through the action of ions (Brr- 

DERMANN), A., i, 11. 


ii, 904 


Enzymes, formation of, in the organism 
(Sravs), A., i, 475. 
chemistry of (BokorNy), A., i, 369, 
522 


hydrolysis of (CoLIN), A., ii, 607. 

action of, under abnormal conditions 
(Rona), A., i, 68. 

quantitative action of (TAMMANY), 
A., i, 68. 

action of, on polypeptides (ABDER- 
HALDEN and HANDOvVsKyY-ABDER- 
HALDEN and KtrrTen), A., i, 547. 

inactivation of, by toxic substances 
(v. EULER and SvaNnBEke), A., i, 
68, 81, 202. 

diastatic, method of action and elec- 
trolytic nature of (HAHN), A., i, 523. 

digestive, action of bile and bile salts 
on (GROLL), A., i, 205. 

pancreatic, etlect of age on (FENGER 
and Hutt), A., i, 527. 

protective, against the polysaccharides 
(HERZFELD and KLINGER), A., i, 
286. 

proteolytic, inurine(HEp1n), A., i, 531. 

Enzymes. See also :— 

Amygdalase. 

Amygdalinase. 

Amylase. 

Arginase. 

Catalase. 

Diastase. 

Emulsin. 

Erepsin. 

Glyoxalase. 

Hemicellulase. 

Hydroxynitrilase. 

Invertase. 

Lipase. 

Mannosidase. 

a- Methyl-d-mannosidase. 

Pepsin. 

Peroxydase. 

Phytase. 

Ptyalin. 

Rennin. 

Saccharase. 

Salicinase. 

Trypsin. 

Tyrosinase. 

Urease. 

Enzyme action, mechanism of (Comp- 

ron), A., i, 137. 

relation of pressure and temperature 
to (FRANKEL and MELDOLEs!), A., 
i, 381. 

Ephedrine, synthesisof, and its antipodes, 
and derivatives (SPATH and GOHRING), 
A., i, 45. 

\-Ephedrine, synthesis of, and its an- 
tipodes, and derivatives (SpATH and 
Gourine), A., i, 45. 
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Epicampholenic acids, and their nitriles 
(PERKIN and Tit.Ey), T., 1103. 
Epicamphor (PERKIN and TitLxy), T., 


l-Epicamphylamine (PERKIN and Tir- 
Ley), T., 1105. 

Epichlorohydrin, action of disodium 
hydrogen phosphate with, in aqueous 
solution (BAILLY), A., i, 299, 493. 

—— composition of (UNNA), A., 
i, 637. 

Epidote (SHANNON), A., ii, 459. 

Equation of state, theory of (WaGNrn), 

A,, ii, 180. 
for gases (LEDuCc), A., ii, 429. 
for liquids (JARVINEN), A., ii, 375. 
van der Waals’, calculation of con- 
stants for (HERz), A., ii, 301, 573. 
Equilibrium, diagrams of, in chemical 
systems (BARBAUDY), A., ii, 313. 
in binary systems, influence of sub. 
stitution on (KREMANN, LupreEr, 
and Zawopsky), A., i, 561; (Kre- 
MANN and Zawopsky), A., i, 601; 
(KREMANN and Houi; Kremanxy 
and Frirscn), A., i, 662. 
in ternary systems (MAzzeEtT1!), A., ii, 
29; (JANECKE ; VorRTIscH), A., ii, 
95, 96; (SCHAEFER), A., ii, 96; 
(Scnouicu), A., ii, 97. 
between mixed crystals and coexisting 
liquid phases (Smits), A., ii, 246. 
chemical, application of statistics to 
(HERZFELD), A., ii, 313. 
influence of salts on, in solution 
(BronstEp), T., 574. 
heterogeneous, graphic representation 
of (KivetTT), A., ii, 685. 
Equilibrium constants, calculation of 
(DusuMAN), A., ii, 315. 
variation of, with pressure (WILLIAMS), 
A., ii, 388. 

Erepsin, intestinal, peptidolytic activity 
of (CLEMENTI), A., 1, 144 

Erythrodextrin (Bakr), A., i, 96. 

Eserine, degradation of (SrepMAy), T., 
891. 

Esters, preparation of (Wuyts and 

BAILLEUX), A., i, 494. 
by replacement of alkyloxy-groups 
(Reimer and Downsgs), A., i, 
415, 
minimum boiling point mixtures of 
water with (Far.iesin), A., i, 
494, 
alcoholysis of (DASANNACHARYA and 
SupBorouGcH), A., i, 667. 
catalytic reduction of (RosENMUND, 
ZETzscHk, and Hetse), A,, ii, 631. 
hydrolysis of, of homologues of oxalic 
acid (SKRABAL and SINGER), A., ii, 
34, 


itriles 
), T., 
Tir- 
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Esters, hydrolysis of, by lipase in the 
liver (CHRISTMAN and Lewis), A., 
i, 755. 

af-unsaturated, condensation of, with 
sodie-malonic esters (INGOLD and 
PowELL), T., 1976. 

Estragole, compound of nitrosobenzeue 
with (ALESSANDRI), A., i, 730. 

Ethane, physical properties of (MAAss 
and Wricurt), A., i, 489 

catalytic reduction of ethylene to 
(D. M. and W. G. PALMER), A., ii, 
541. 

Ethane, chloro-derivatives, action of, 
on the frog’s heart (KIEssLING), 
A., i, 382. 

chlorobromo-derivatives 
WALLE), A., i, 492. 

tetrachloro-, preparation of, from 
acetylene and chlorine (Ie1), A., i, 
841. 

Ethanetetracarboxylic acid, di-imide of 
(PuitieriI, HANuscH, and v. WACER), 
A,, i, 438. 

Ethanesulphonic acid, chloro-, sodium 
salt, preparation of (BENNETT), T., 
420. 

Ethers, action of alkali metals with 
(DuRAND), A., i, 89. 


(VAN DE 


Ethers, dithio-, preparation and pro- 
perties of (NAIK), T., 379, 1231. 
C- Ethoxalyldiacetonitrile, and its deriv- 


atives (BENARy and ScuMip7), A., i, 
776. 
Ethoxides, metallic, decomposition of, 
by heat (DURAND), A., 1, 492. 
sodium, effect of substitution on the 
reaction of benzyl chloride with 
(FRANZEN and RosENBERG), A 
i, 233. 
action of carbor: tetrachloride with 
(INcoLD and Powett), T., 
1228. 
8-Ethoxyacenaphthenequinone (Sraup- 
INGER, GOLDSTEIN, and SCHLENKER), 
A., i, 434. 
pom me gg acid, ethyl ester, 
(SoMMELET), A., i, 646. 
8-Ethoxyatropic acid, ethyl ester (WIs- 
LICENUS and Vv. SCHROTTER), A., i, 
673. 
8-p-Ethoxybenzeneazodihydroquinine, 
5-amino- and 5-hydroxy- (Jacoss and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 45. 
4-Ethoxybenzyl alcohol, 3-amino- and 
3-nitro- (FISHMAN), A., i, 23. 
8-Ethoxycinnamic acid, a-bromo-, ‘¢ 4 
ester (WOHL and JASCHINOWSKI), A 
i, 317. 
8-Ethoxycrotonic acid, y-bromo-, — 
ester (WoHL and JASCHINOWSKI), A 
i, 317. 
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Ethoxydihydrobrucinolone, and its 
acetate (LEUcHS, HELLRIEGEL, and 
HEERING), A., i, 883. 

5-Ethoxy-4:5-dihydrourie acid, 4-hydr- 
oxy- (BitrTz and Max), A., i, 617. 

5-Ethoxy-3:9-dimethy1l-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (Bittz and StRuFE), 
A., i, 613. 

5-Ethoxy-7:9- -dimethy1-4:5-dihydrourio 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (Bitz and Max), 
A., i, 182; (BitTz and BULow), A 
i, 609. 

6-Ethoxy-2:4-dimethylquinoline, and its 
salts (MikeskA, HALLER, and ADAMs), 
A., i, 54. 

5- -Ethoxy-1: 9- yee oe acid( BILTz 
and StruFe), A., i, 612. 

cis-5-Ethoxydiphenanthrapyridazine- 
4:5-dihydride, 4-hydroxy-, and its salts 
(ScHONBERG and RosENTHAL), A., i, 
810. 

5-Ethoxy-7-ethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid, 
4- a (Bittz, Marwirzky, and 
Heyy), A., i, 608. 

N-(a-Ethoxyethyl)-m- and -p-nitroani- 
lines, V-8-trichloro- (WHEELER and 
SmiTH), A., i, 411. 

5-Ethoxy-7-ethyl-y-uric acid (BiLvrz, 
MARWITZzKY, and Heyy), A., i, 608. 

a-Ethoxyisohexaldehyde (KopDAMA), A 
i, 220. 

5-Ethoxyhydantoin-5-carboxylamide 
(Bittz and Max), A., i, 617. 

Ethoxymethyl butyl sulphide, and its 
mercuroiodide (WHITNER and REID), 
A., i, 301. 

5-Ethoxy-7-methyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid, 
4-hydroxy- (Bittz, Marwitzky, and 
Heyn), A., i, 606. 

5-Ethoxy-9-methy]-7-ethyl-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acid, 4-hydroxy- (Bittz and 
Max), A., i, 132. 

5-Ethoxy-1l-methyl-9-ethyl-y-uric acid 
(BrLrz and StruF®s), A., i, 613. 

1-Ethoxymethylpiperidine, preparation 
of (McLEop and Roprnson), T., 
1474, 

6-Ethoxy-3-methyl-2-pyrone-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (INGoLD and 
PERREN), T., 1601. 

5-Ethoxy-7- ‘methyl-y-uric acid (BILTz, 
Marwirzxy, and Heyy), A., i, 607. 

2-Ethoxyphenanthrene, 10-bromo-, and 
2:10-dinitro- (HENsTocK), T., 60. 

a-Ethoxyisopropylurethane, -chloro- 
(Puyat and Monraene), A., i, 108. 

6-Ethoxy-2-pyrone-5-carboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (INGoLD and PERREN), T., 
1601. 

a-Ethoxytetrahydronaphthalene, and ac- 
B-bromo- (v. Braun and Kirscu- 
BAUM), A., i, 408. 
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6-Ethoxy-1:2:3:4-tetrahydroquinoline 
and its hydrochloride (SonN and BEn- 
IRSCHKE), A., i, 805. 

6-Ethoxytetrahydroquinoline-1-carb- 
oxylamide (Sonn and BeENIRSCHKE), 
A., i, 805. 

5-Ethoxy-1:3:9-trimethyl-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acid, 4-hydroxy- (BittTz and 
Max), A., i, 182; (BiLtz and Srrvurs), 
A., i, 614. 


5-Ethoxy-1:3:7-trimethyl-y-uric acid 
(Bitrz and ZELLNER), A., i, 611. 
5-Ethoxy-1:3:9-trimethyl-y-uric acid 


(Bitz and SrruFe), A., i, 614. 
Ethyl alcohol, preparation of, from maize 
cobs (PETERSON, FRED, and VEr- 
HULST), A., i, 836. 
preparation of, from acetaldehyde 
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(CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM- | 


ELEKTRON), A., i, 155. 
vapour pressure of mixtures of ethyl 
ether and (OLmer), A., i, 534, 535. 
solubility of, in 88’-dichlorodiethy] 
sulphide (THompson, BLack, and 
Soux), A., i, 390. 
electrolytic oxidation of (MULLER and 
Rivus y Miro), A., i, 218. 
j detection of, by the iodoform reaction 
(Scuoor.), A., ii, 355. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Lacu- 
MAN), A., ii, 355. 
estimation of, in aqueous-alcoholic 
solutions (TomMMAS!), A., ii, 136. 
estimation of, in mixtures with ethyl 
ether and water (MAsson and Mc- 
Ewan), A., ii, 281 ; (DESVERGNEs), 
A , ii, 600. 
estimation of, in wines (PRATOLONGO), 
A., ii, 598. 
Ethyl alcohol, 8-amino-, separation of, 
from choline (FouRNEAU and Gon- 
ZALEZ), A., i, 546. 
Ethyl esters, velocity of saponification 
of (CasHMoRE, McComBIE, and Scar- 
BOROUGH), T., 970. 
Ethyl ether, catalysis in manufacture of 
(ScHLATTER), A., i, 89. 
vapour pressure of mixtures of ethyl 
alcohol and (OLMER), A., i, 534, 535. 
surface tension of (RicHARDS and 
CarvER), A., ii, 384. 
solubility of, in sodium chloride solu- 
tions (THORNE), T., 262. 
equilibrium of, with acetone and with 
benzene (Scuuuze), A., ii, 388. 
estimation of, in mixtures with ethyl 
alcohol and water (MAsson and Mc- 
Ewav), A., ii, 281; (DESVERGNEs), 
A., ii, 600. 
Ethyl iodide, velocity of reaction of 
sodium §-naphthoxide and (Cox), 
T., 149. 


| 


| 1-Ethyleaffolide (Brxrz, 


Ethyl nitrate, preparation of (Hep. 
worth), T., 254. 
action of diethylamine on (Grnsoy 
and MacBersB), T., 441. 
nitrite, preparation of (DE WILDE and 
Situ & Cre), A., i, 156. 
hydrogen sulphate (DUNNICLIFF and 
BuTLer), T., 1384. 
butyl sulphide, and its mercuroiodide 
(WaITNeER and Rerp), A., i, 300, 
heptyl sulphide (Apams, Brauer, 
and Tenpick), A,, i, 5. 
O-Ethylacetylacetone, and its tellurium 
derivative (Morcan and Drew), T 
613. 
3-Ethylallantoin (Biitz and Max), A,, i, 
894. 


3-Ethylaminovaleric acid (Ruzicka), 
A., i, 591. 

1-Ethylbarbituric acid 
Wirrer), A., i, 454. 

1-Ethylbenziminazole, 1-8-hydroxy- and 
1-B-iodo-, and their salts (MEIsEN- 
HEIMER and WIEGER), A., i, 740. 

O-Ethylbenzoylacetone, tellurium de. 
rivative (MorGAN and Drew), T., 
617. 

Ethylbetanidin (ScuvuDEL), A., i, 486. 

8-Ethyl-A«-butylene, and its derivatives 
(Kon), T., 821. 

a-Ethylbutyric acid, a-cyano-, methyl 
ester (HEsSLER and Lams), A., i, 
231. 

a- and 8-1-(or 2)-a-Ethylbutyryl-5-cyclo- 
hexylbenzene-2(or 1)-carboxylic acids 
— and SIEFERT), A., i, 
255. 


(Bitz and 


MARWITZEY, 
and Heyy), A., i, 609. 
8-Ethylcarbonatoatropic acid, ethy]ester 
(WISLICENUs and v. ScHROTTER), A., 
i, 673. 
4-Ethyl-carbonato-3:5-dimethoxybenzyl- 
idenemalonic acid (SpATH), A., i, 30. 
2-Ethylearbonato-a-naphthyl _ bromo- 
methyl ketone (FRIES and FRELI- 
STEDT), A., i, 424. 
Ethylearbonatophthalimide (HELLER 
and JAcospsoHn), A., i, 440. 
Ethyl-carbonatosinapic acid (SPAru), 
A., i, 30 
Ethylcarbonatosuccinimide 
and JACOBSOHN), A., i, 440. 
Ethyl-carbonatosyringinaldehyde 
(Spar), A., i, 30 
Ethylcarbonatoisovanillic acid. See 
4-Methoxy-3-ethylcarbonatobenzoic 
acid. 
2-Ethylearboxyanilino-y-benzoquinones 
(LInKE), A., i, 186 
2-Ethylcarboxyanilinotoluquinones 
(LinKE), A., i, 186 


(HELLER 


nes 
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Ethyleellulose, depolymerisation of 
(Hess, WiTTELsBACH, and MEssMER), 
A., i, 710. 

a 


PuyaL and MontaGng), A., i, 108. 
Ethylohlorostannic acid, and its salts 
(Deuce), T., 761. 


Ethyleuprean (GIEMSA and HALBER- 
KANN), A., i, 583 
Ethyleupreene (GieMsA and HA.peEr- 
KANN), A., i, 583. 

pBthyleupreine (Giemsa and Haper- 
KANN), A., i, 583 

Ethyleupreine, — (GIEMSA and 
HALBERKANN), A,, i, 583. 

Ethyldihydrocupreine (optoc hin) nitrate, 
preparation of (VAN ITALLIE and Le 
CoULTRE ; VAN DER VEEN), A., i, 45. 

4-Ethyl-3:5- ‘dihydro- 1:2:4- dioxazole (v. 
GIRSEWALD and Srecens), A., i, 356. 
\V-Ethyldihydronorhydrastinine hydro- 
chloride (RosENMUND), A., i, 587. 

7-Ethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid, 4:5-di- 
hydroxy-, a ponent (Binz, Mar- 
WITZKY, and Heyy), A , i, 608. 

Ethylene, preparation of, by reduction 
of acetylene (Ross, CULBERTSON, 
and Parsons), A., i, 761. 

physical properties of (Maass and 
WricutT), A., i, 489. 

absorption of, by sulphuric acid (PLANT 
and Sripewick), A., i, 153 

propagation of flame in mixtures of 
air and (CHAPMAN), T., 1677. 

oxidation of (WILLSTATTER 
BomMER), A., i, 93. 

catalytic reduction of (D. M. and 
W. G. PAutmeEr), A., ii, 541. 

condensation of benzoy] chloride and, 
in presence of aluminium chloride 
(Norris and Coven), A., i, 32. 

constitution of mercury derivatives of 
(Mancuor), A., i, 329. 

action of selenium — on 
(HratH and Semon), A., i, 6. 

action of sulphur monochloride = 
(Mann, PorE, and VEeRNoN), T., 
634. 

Ethylene, substituted derivatives, action 
of sulphur monochloride on (PorE 
and Smitu), T., 396. 

aB-dibromo-, chlorination of (VAN DE 
WALLE), A., i, 492. 

chloro-derivatives, action of, on the 
frog's heart (KIESSLING), A., i, 
382. 

dichloro-, use of, as a 
(WackER), A., i, 298. 

trichloro-, preparation of (Ic1), A., i, 
41 


and 


solvent 


stereoiso- 
A., i, 491. 


chlorobromo-derivatives, 
meric (VAN DE WALLE), 


Ethythydrocupreize, 
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Ethylene bis-8-chloroethyl sulphide 
(BENNETT and WuHINcop), T., 1862. 
Ethylene bis-8-hydroxyethyl sulphide 
(BENNETT and Wurncop), T., 1862. 
Ethylenediaminetetrasulphonic acid, 
potassium salt Oe wo 
vorm. F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 316. 
6:7-Ethylenedioxyquinoline, "and its 
hydrochloride (Sonn and BeEnir- 

SCHKE), A., i, 805. 
6:7-Ethylenedioxy-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 

quinoline, and its wey” 

(Sonn and BenirscHKE), A., i, 895. 

Ethylene glycol Soa preparation 
of (Hzrworrs), T., 258 

Ethylene glycol, monothio-, preparation 

of (Bennett), T., 422, 
derivatives of (BENNETT and WHIN- 
cop), T., 1860. 
1:4-endoEthylene-6-methyltetrahydro- 
quinoxaline, and its salts (Moors and 
Dovusiepay), T., 1174. 

Ethylenic compounds, shifting of the 
bond in, in presence of acid catalysts 
(GILLET), A., i, 490, 533. 

9-Ethylfluorene, 2:7-dibromo- 
LiTz), A., i, 111. 

Ethylglycoloside (BERGMANN and Mik- 
KELEY), A., i, 763. 

4-Ethylglyoxaline, §8-amino-, physio- 

logical action of (SCHENK), A., i, 
640. 

benzoyl derivatives (GERNGROSS), 
A., i, 57 

ey pa er ea 
salts (HAHN and WALTER), A., i, 651. 

a-Ethyl-y-hexolactone (Winpaus and 
KLANHARDT), A., i, 392. 

Ethylhydrocuprean, and its  platini- 

ree (Giemsa and HALBERKANN), 
» i, 582. 

Bihyihydroeupreene (GigmMsA and HAL- 
BERKANN), A 584. 

chloro- (QGQIEMSA 

A., i, 584. 


(SIEG- 


and HALBERKANN), 

Ethylhydroquinine, amino- (BoEH- 
RINGER and SOHNE), A., i, 515. 

3-Ethyl-4-8-hydroxy-888-trichloro-n- 
propyl pyridine, and its salts (KoENIGs 
and OTTMANN), A., i, 595. 

Ethyl-S-hydroxyethylallylamine (v. 
— and BravunsporF), A., i, 

2 

————— i aes 
(Gupta), T., . 

7:8- ‘Beiylidensdiony.2:4-bisirichlere- 
methyl-6-888-trichloro-a-hydroxy- 
ethyl-1:3-benzdioxine-5-carboxylic 
acid, S88-trichloro-, lactone {ALIM- 
CHANDANI and Metprvum), T., 208. 

Te (Sr EIN KOPF dy 

1, 
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Ethylmorphine, compound of phenyl- 
ethylbarbituric acid with (Society oF 
CHEMICAL INDUsTRY IN BasLz), A., 
i, 354, 

p-Ethyl-1:2-naphthiminazole (FIscHEr, 
Drerricn, and Weiss), A., i, 58. 

1-Ethyloxindole (STOLL), A., i, 596. 

3-Ethylcyclopentane-1:2:4-trione and its 
oxime (KoENIGs and OrrMANN), A,, 
i, 596. 

3-Ethyleyc/opentane-1:2:4-trionegly- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester (KorE- 
nics and OTTMANN), A., i, 596. 

5-Ethylphenazonium perchlorate, 1:3- 
dinitro- (KEHRMANN and EFFRONT), 
A., i, 602. 

6-Ethylphenoxarsine (Lewis, Lowry, 
and BerGetrm), A., i, 472. 

Ethyl-a-picolinium mercuri-iodide, crys- 
tallography of (Porrrr), T., 1772. 

1-Ethyl-2-piperidone (Ruzicka), A., i, 
591. 


Ethylpropylearbinylurethane, chloro- 
(Puya and Monraene), A., i, 108. 
Ethylpyridinium mercuri-iodide, crys- 

tallography of (Porter), T., 1770. 
salts, B-amino- (GABRIEL), A., i, 59. 
B-3-Ethyl-4-pyridylacrylic acid, and its 
salts and dibromo- (KoENIGs and 

OTTMANN), A., i, 596. 

6-Ethylquinaldine, and its methiodide 
(Mitts, Harris, and LAMBOURNE), 
T., 1300. 

Ethylquinine, amino- (BokaRINGER and 
Sonne), A., i, 515. 

Ethylselenocarbamide, and its additive 
compound with allyl bromide 
(Scumipt), A., i, 775. 

Ethylstannic acid, and its salts and 
derivatives (Druce), T., 758. 

p-N-Ethylthiolaminobenzoic acid (Binz 
and HouzAPFEL), A., i, 31. 

N-Ethylthiolanthranilic acid (Binz and 
HouzaPFe.), A., i, 31. 

2-Ethylthiophenmercuri-salts 
KopF), A., i, 631. 

9-Ethyl-8-thiouric acids (Bitz, Strurer, 
Torr, Hryn, and Rost), A., i, 611. 

5-Ethyl-m-toluic acid, 4-hydroxy-5-88- 
dichloro-, and its calcium salt (ALIM- 
CHANDANI and MELDRUuUm), T., 208. 

1-Ethyluramil (Biirz and Wirrer), A., 
i, 455. 

Ethylurethane, chloro- 
MonraGNne), A., i, 108. 

1-Ethylurie acids (Bin1z and WITTEK), 
A., i, 455. 

7-Ethyluric acid, and its derivatives 
(Bittz, MARWITZzKY, and Heyy), A., 
i, 607. 

7-Ethyl-y-uricacid (Bittz, MARWITzKy, 
and Heyy), A., i, 608 


(STEIN- 


(PuyaL and 
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7-Ethyl-y-urie acid, methylation of 
(Britz and ZELLNER), A., i, 610. 

Ethylisovanillic acid. See 4-Methoxy-3. 
ethoxybenzoic acid. 

Ethylvinylcarbinylurethane (PuyALand 
MonTAGnge), A., i, 108. 

1-Ethylvioluric acid, and mono- and di. 
bromo- and -chloro-, and their salts 
and derivatives (Bitrz and Wirrrx), 
A., i, 455. 

Eucalyptus oil, constituents of (Reap 

and Smit), T., 779. 
constitution of the peppermint ketone 
of (G1vauDAN & Co.), A., i, 793. 

n- and iso-Eugenol, analysis of mixtures 
of, by means of the melting points of 
their benzoates (McKrr), T., 777. 

Europium, absorption spectrum of 
(PRANDTL), A., ii, 475. 

Evodiamine and its derivatives (ASAHINA 
and MAyYEDA), A., i, 48. 

isoEvodiamine. See Evodiamine hydr- 
ate. 

Explosion pressure, piezoelectric method 
of measuring (Krys), A., ii, 628. 

— properties of (ROBERTSON), 

1 


stability of (DucLAUXx), A., i, 545; 
(Fric), A., i, 650. 

estimation of the thermal stability of 
(TALIAN}), A., ii, 524. 

thermal decomposition of (HINSHEL- 
woop), T., 721. 

Explosive mixtures of gases, behaviour 
of, at low pressures (STAVENHAGEN 
and ScuucHArp), A., ii, 33. 

Extraction apparatus (MANN), A., ii, 23. 
Soxhlet (HAGEN), A., ii, 104, 501, 

634 ; (SozpP), A., ii, 212 ; (Simon), 
A.,, ii, 501. 


F. 


Faeces, human, composition of the ether 
extract of (GARDNER), A., i, 6389. 
detection of blood in(van Eck), A, 
ii, 472. 
estimation of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium and sodium in (TISDALL 
and KRAMER), A., ii, 655. 
estimation of oxalic and oxaluric acids 
in (Bav), A., ii, 356. 

——— hydrochloride (Goopsoy), 
-, i, 488. 

Fats, formation of, from carbohydrates, 
according to the law of probability 
(W1TzEMANN), A., ii, 250. 

composition of (ScHIRMER), A., i, 635. 

in blood (LEMELAND), A., i, 633. 

interchange of alkyl groups between 
alcohols and (Grin, WiTTKA, and 
ScnowzeE), A., i, 222. 
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Fats, reduction of osmium tetroxide by 
(PARTINGTON and HUNTINGFoRD), 
A., ii, 514. 

viiamin-A in (ARON and GRaLKA), 
A., i, 475. 

action of ozone on vitamin-A in 
(ZitvA), A., i, 475. 

estimation of the acetyl value of 
(ANDRE), A., ii, 419. 

estimation of the iodine value of 
(MARGOsCHES and Barv), A., ii, 
716. 

estimation of the saponification, iodine | 
and bromine numbers of (ScHULEK), | 
A., ii, 603. 

estimation of, in butter (HzrBuRN), 
A., ii, 716. 

Fergusonite from Japan (SHIBATA and 

KiuurA), A., ii, 269. 

Fermentation (ABDERHALDEN'- and 

Fopor), A., i, 481. 
studies in (BIEDERMANN), A., i, 11. 
influence of electric potential on the 
rate of (PoTTER), A., i, 532. 
kinetics of (Fopor), A., ii, 27. 
preparation and estimation of sub- 
stances which accelerate (FRANKEL 
and Scowarz), A., ii, 228. 
alcoholic (Kosrycnevy and Frey; 
Kostycuev and Susxkova), A., i, 
149; (KostycHEv and ELIAs- 
BERG), A., i, 150; (HARDEN and 
HENLEY), A., i, 480, 642. 
measurement of the course of 
(SCHWEIZER), A., ii, 227. 
catalysts in (NEUBERG and SAND- 
BERG), A., i, 82. 
concentration and purification of 
liquids from (REILLY and HIcKIN- 
BoTToM), A., ii, 599. 
pressure developed by (KoLKwITz), 
A., i, 757. 
effect of Azotobacter on (KAYSER), 
A., i, 642. 
production of glycerol in (ScHWEIz- 
ER), A., i, 757. 
of sugars (NEUBERG and Ursvum), A., 
i, 81. 
yeast. See Yeast. 

ee and Ferric salts. See under 

ron. 

Ferricyanic acid, thallous salt (Currica 

and CANNERI), A., i, 322. 

Ferricyanides, absorption spectra of 

(GeTMAN), A., ii, 287. 
Ferrimalonic acid, compounds of (WEIN- 
LAND and Srerp), A., i, 537. 
Ferrioxalic acid, potassium salt 
(THomas), T., 1140. 
compounds of (WEINLAND and SIERP), 
A., i, 537. 
Ferrites. See under Iron. 
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Ferroanthophyllite from Idaho (SHAN- 
Non), A., ii, 703. 

Ferrocyanides, absorption spectra of 
(GETMAN), A., ii, 287. 

Ferromagnetic substances, action of 
temperature on the properties of 
(CHEVENARD), A., ii, 484. 

Ferrous salts. See under Iron. 

Fertilisers. See Manures, artificial. 

Fibres, examination of by means of X- 
rays (HERzOG and JANCKE), A., i, 12. 

Fibrin, digestion of, by trypsin (EDIE), 
A., i, 750. 

— preparation of (McLEAN), 

-y i, 467. 
action of sodium hydroxide on the 
coagulation of (BARRATT), A., i, 467. 

Fibromyoma tissue, analysis of (H1rscH), 
A., i, 476. 

Ficus vogelii, caoutchoue from (ULTEE), 
A., i, 42 

Films, formation of, on the surface of 
(LABROUSTE), A., ii, 18 

Filters, membrane, use of, in analysis 
(JANDER and STUHLMANN), A., ii, 711. 

Filter paper, adsorption of salts and 
alkaloids by (KotrHoFF), A., ii, 213. 

Filtration apparatus for use with an- 
hydrous or indifferent gases (WoLF- 

| RAM), A,, ii, 395. 

' Fir tree. See Pinus sylvestris. 

Fish, distribution of zinc salts in(Bopan- 

sky), A., i, 907. 
Pacific Coast, fat content of (D111), 
A., i, 834. 

Fish oils, separation of the unsaturated 
fatty acids from (Tsus1moTo), A.,i, 78. 

Flagstaffite (GUILD), A., ii, 51. 

Flame as a stationary dispersoid system 

(v. WEIMARN), A., ii, 539. 

high temperature (HAusER and Riz), 
A,, ii, 623. 

propagation of, in mixtures of ethylene 
and air (CHAPMAN), T., 1677. 

Flavones, preparation of (Vv. AUWERS 
and ANnscHUiTz), A., i, 682. 

Flavones, 6- and 8-chloro- (RUHEMANN), 

A., i, 431. 

Flocculation (KruytT and VAN ARKEL), 
A., ii, 312. 

Floridez, photosynthesis in the (WuRM- 
sER and DucLavx), A., i, 211. 

Fluoranthene, constitution of (MAYER 
and Freirac), A., i, 248. 

Fluorene, action of sodammonium on 
(LEBEAU and Picon), A., i, 660. 
action of, on aldehydes (pE Faz), 

A., i, 568. 

Fluorene series (StEciitTz), A., i, 110 ; 
(SraHRFoss), A., i, 8835; (SrEGLITZ 
and ScuatTzKkEs), A., i, 781, 792; 
(SrEGLITz and JAssoy), A., i, 791. 
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Fluorene-9-acetic acid, ethyl ester and 
its derivatives (S1eGLITz and Jassoy), 
A., i, 791. 

Fluorene-9-acetic acid, 2:7-dibromo-, 
and its esters (S1EGLITz), A., i, 110. 
Fluorene-9-glycollic acid, ethyl ester 
(WISLICENUS and WEITEMEYER), A., 
i, 511; (Sreciirz and Jassoy), A., i, 

791 


Fluorene-9-glycollic acid, 2:7-d/bromo-, 
and its esters(SigGuITz), A., i, 110. 
Fluoreneglyoxylic acid, ethyl ester, 

reduction of (WISLICENUS and WEITE- 

MEYER), A., i, 511. 

Fluorene-9-glyoxylicacid, 2:7-d/bromo-, 

and its derivatives (SiEGLI1Tz), A., i, 
110. 

2:7-dichloro-, ethyl ester, and its 
benzoyl derivative (Sreciirz and 
ScHATzKEs), A., i, 782. 


Fluorene-9-hydroxyacetic acid. See 
Fluorene-9-glycollic acid. 
Fluorene-9-propionic acid, 8-2:7-di- 


bromo- (SrEGLITz), A., i, 111. 
Fluorenone phenylsemicarbazone (Srav- 
DINGER and HAmmMet), A., i, 326. 
Fluorenone-3-carboxylic acid (SIEGLITZ 
and ScHatzkEs), A., i, 792. 
Fluorescein, detection of (Lomparp), 
A., ii, 528. 


Fluorescein, thio-, constitution and 
technical applications of (Maxk1), A., 
i, 183. 


Fluorescence and constitution of benz- 

oxazoles (HENRICH), A., i, 886. 

Fluorescent liquids, effect of light on the 
conductivity of (SouLAN), A., ii, 288. 
Fluorine, atomic weight of (MoLEs and 
Batvecas), A., i, 389. 
preparation of (MEYER and Sanpow), 
A., ii, 398. 
action of, on potassium hydrogen 
sulphate (BRUNNER), A., ii, 45. 
Fluorine compounds, toxicity of, towards 
plants (W6pER), A., i, 213. 
Hydrofluoric acid, infra-red absorp- 
tion spectrum of (Imzs), A., ii, 5. 
equilibrium of the reaction between 
sulphuric acid and (TRAUBE and 
Revskk), A., ii, 539. 
compound of thallium and (BARLOT), 
A., ii, 113. 

Fluorides, chemistry and crystal- 
lography of (EpMINSTER and 
Cooper), A., ii, 115. 

analysis of (Gancfa), A,, ii, 345. 
estimation of (Garcia), A., ii, 411. 
Hydrofluosilicie acid, equilibria of 
(HuDLEsTON and Bassett), T., 403. 
Fluorine organic compounds, catalytic 
hydrogenation of (Swarts), A., ii, 
657. 
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Fluorine estimation :— 
estimation of (‘TRAvERs), A., ii, 706, 
estimation of, gasometrically (SErrz), 
A., ii, 706. 
Fluorite, formation of (WerTzEL), A., ii, 
554. 
Fluorosulphonic acid, equilibrium of 


formation of (TraubE and Revpkr) 
A,, ii, 539. 


Fomes igniarius, enzyme action in 
Foods, detection and estimation of 


levulic acid in (Grinuut), A., ii, 
602. 

estimation of alkali and phosphates 
in (TittMANs and Bonrmayy), 
A., ii, 348. 

estimation of zinc in (BopANsry), 
A., ii, 656. 

Formaldehyde, preparation of, from 
ethylene (WILLSTATTER and Bon. 
MER), A., i, 93. 

photosynthesis of (BALY, HEILzroy, 
aud BARKER), T., 1025. 

distillation of aqueous solutions of 
(WILKINSON and Gipson), A,, i, 394. 

adsorption of, by animal charcoal 
(MoELLER), A., ii, 304. 

condensation of acetone with (MiLuEr), 
A., i, 542. 

condensation of carbamide and (vay 
LAER), A., i, 499. 

action of, on gelatin (MorttEr), A., 
i, 693. 

action of, with Grignard reagents 
(ZIEGLER), A., i, 394; (Krause), 
A., i, 647. 

condensation of, with o-nitrophenol 
(FisHMayn), A., i, 23. 

nitrogenous peroxide compounds from 
(v. GIRSEWALD and SIEGENs), A., i, 
356. 

action of, on starch 
Mayer), A., i, 400. 

behaviour of, in the animal organism 
(SALKOwskKI), A., i, 478. 

sulphoxylate, action of oxidising agents 
on (Binz and HABEeRLAND), A., i, 9. 

detection of (Conn), A., ii, 663. 

detection of, colorimetrically (Pit- 
TARELL!), A., ii, 222. 

estimation of (KoLLo and Lasca3), 
A., ii, 526. 

Formaldehyde-2:4-dinitro-m-tolylhydr- 
azone (Brapy and Bowman), T., 899. 
Formaldehydephenylhydrazones, and 

nitro-, tautomeric, stability of (Sipe- 

wick and Ewrpank), T., 486, 491. _ 

Formamide, synthesis of, from ammonia 
and carbon monoxide (Meyer aud 
OrTHNER), A., i, 775. 


| 
(Scumirz), A., i, 703. 
| 


(Samo and 


oxidation of (Fossk), A., i, 165. 
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reactions of (DAINs, 
Invin, and HarreE.), A., i, 362; 
(Dans and Lox«), A., i, 518. 

Formic acid, preparation of, and _ its 
allyl ester (CorrreY and Warp), 
T., 1303. 

pyrogenic decomposition of (MULLER 
and PEyTRAL), A., i, 156. 

physiological significance of (SLossE), 
A., i, 203. 

strontium salt, rotatory power of 
(LONGCHAMBON), A., ii, 421. 

bornyl ester, preparation of (Lut- 
TRINGER and Dvuposc), A., i, 115; 
(LUTTRINGER), A., i, 116. 

ethyl ester, influence of neutral salts 
on the hydrolysis of (MANNING), 
T., 2079. 

terpinyl ester, preparation of (Lvr- 
TRINGER), A., i, 116. 

detection of, in acetic acid (PoLINSK!), 
A., ii, 136. 

detection of, in human blood (Stepp), 
A., i, 203. 

detection of, in presence of oxalic 
and tartaric acids (Krauss and 
TAMPKE), A., ii, 466. 

estimation of, in blood (Stepp and 
ZuMmBuscH), A., i, 381. 

Formic acid, chloro- (chlorocarbonic 
acid), ethyl ester, action of, on 
alkaloids (GADAMER and Kwnocn), 
A., i, 579. 

chloromethyl _ esters, 
(MAYER, MAGNE, 
FOL), A., i, 147. 

«-Formyl-a8-diphenylpropionic 
ethyl ester (WISLICENUS 
ScurérTer), A., i, 673. 

Formylmethylhomopiperonylamine 
(Merck), A., i, 341. 

Formylnorvalines (ABDERHALDEN and 
Kieren), A., i, 547. 

Formylphenylacetic acid, esters, iso- 
merism of (WISLICENUS and Vv. 
ScurétTerR), A., i, 672. 

«-Formyl-a-phenyl-n-butyric acid, ethyl 
ester( WISLICENUS and Vv. SCHROTTER), 
A., i, 673. 

«-Formyl-a-phenylpropionic acid, ethyl 
ester (WISLICENUS and V. SCHROTTER), 
A., i, 672. 

«-Formyl-a-phenylsuccinie acid, ethyl 
ester (WISLICENUS and Vv. SCHROTTER), 
A., i, 673. 

sumatpiperidine (Merck), A., i, 


Formamidines, 


toxicity of 
and PLANTE- 


acid, 
and vy. 


“Fornitral,” use of, in detection and 
estimation of nitric acid (ANON.), 
A., ii, 558. 

Fractionating columns in vacuum distil- 
lation (Smit), A., ii, 575. 


ii, 911 


Freezing point, apparatus for deter- 
mination of (WILHELM and 
FINKELSTEIN), A., ii, 574. 

relation between critical temperature 


and (Prup’HoMME), A., ii, 84, 
376. 
depression of, in strong solutions 


(CERNATESCO), A., ii, 576. 

of aqueous solutions of electrolytes 
(KLeEry and SvanperG), A,, ii, 
375. 

Freezing points of organic compounds 
(TIMMERMANS), A., ii, 4380, 4381; 
(TIMMERMANS and Martraar), A., 
ii, 622. 

Friedel and Crafts’ reaction (CorI- 

sarnow), T., 442, 1806. 

effect of carbon disulphide on the 
(MonTAGNE), A., i, 348. 

with oxalyl chloride (STavDINGER, 
ScHLENKER, and GoLpsTErN), A., 
i, 432, 433. 

Frogs, metabolism of the larve of 
(PARNAS and KRASINSKA), A., i, 
833. 

heart of. See Heart. 
brown. See Rana fusca. 

Fruit, estimation of carbohydrates in 
(Myrrs and Crott), A., ii, 465. 
Fruit juices, apparatus for reducing, to 
powder, without destruction of 
vitamins (McCLENDoN), A., i, 839. 
detection of methyl anthranilate in 

(PowERr), A., ii, 357. 


Fuel oils, preparation of, by hydrogen- 


ation of acetylene (Opa), A., i, 841. 
Fulminic acid, mercury salt, be- 
haviour of, in various solvents 
(LANGHANS), A., i, 99. 
action of, on metals and alloys 
(LANGHANS), A., i, 652. 
reactions of, with sodium thio 
sulphate (F. H. and P. 
Dupré), A., i, 232. 
detection of (LANGHANS), A., ii, 
359. 
Fumaric acid, preparation of (WEHMER), 
A., i, 845. 
potassium hydrogen salt (ZECH- 
MEISTER and Szkcs1), A., i, 158. 
Fungi, higher, chemistry of (ZELLNER), 
A., i, 212 
thermophilic, metabolism of (NoAcK), 
A., i, 294. 
Funnel, separating, for quantitative ex- 
tractions (LuTHER), A., ii, 270. 
Furfuraldehyde, action of, on aniline 
bases and aromatic amino-acids 
(FiscHER, BALLING, and ALDINGER), 
A., i, 22. 
Furfurylethylamine, derivatives of (v. 
Braun and Braunsporr), A., i, 773. 
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9-Furfurylfluorene, 2:7-dibromo- (SrEc- 
uiTz), A., i, 111. 

Furfurylidenecamphor (WoLFrF), A., i, 
514 


9-Furfurylidenefluorene, 2:7-dichloro- 
(Stecuitz and ScuHaTzkEs), A., i, 
782. 
Furnace, combustion, for micro-analysis 
(Dautwitz), A., ii, 131. 
gas combustion, for use in organic 
analysis (HEDLEY), T., 1242. 
‘“*Furol-green,” and its derivatives 
(FiscHen and Grant), A., i, 42. 
Furoxans, constitution of (WIELAND), 
A., i, 605. 
dl-8-2-Furyl-a-alanine (SASAKI), A., i, 
808 


8-2-Furylethylamine, and its derivatives 
(Winpaus and Datmer), A., i, 
118. 

8-2-Furylpropionic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (WinpAus and 
DautMEnr), A., i, 117. : 

2-8-Furylvinylquinoline, and its salts 
(WERNER), A., i, 54 

Fuse-igniters, estimation of nitrogen 
peroxide in the fumes produced by 
(Morr), A, ii, 345. 

Fusion, apparatus for (HopsMAN), A., 
ii, 345, 


G. 


d-Galactonic acid, amides of (VAN W1Jk), 
A., i, 319. 

Galactonolactone, preparation of (LE- 
VENE and MEYER), A., i, 392. 

Galactose, preparation of (CLARK), A., 

i, 4 

action of emulsin on (BriDEL), A., i, 
469. 

fermentation of, by yeast (v. EULER 
and Laurin), A., i, 642. 
Galactosephenylmethylhydrazone (Vo- 
TOCEK), A., i, 544. 
Galactosyl-glucosyl selenide octa-acetate 
(WreDB), A., i, 162. 
n- and iso-Galipine, and their salts and 
derivatives (TROEGER and BO6NICKE), 
A., i, 121. 
Gallic acid, derivatives of (ALIMCHAN- 
DANI and MELprRvu™), T., 201. 
Gallium, purification and physical pro- 
perties of (RicHarps and Boyer), 
A., ii, 264. 
Gallium organic compounds :— 
acetylacetone (MorcAN and Drew), 
T., 1058. 

ferrocyanide, use of, in analysis 
(PorrER and Brownrnec), A., ii, 
277. 
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Gallium separation :— 

separation of, from indium and zine 
(Brownine and Porter), A., ii, 
265. 

Gallotannic acid, extraction of (KNapz), 
A., i, 353. 

Gallotannin (NIERENSTEIN, SPIERs, and 
GEAKE), T., 275. 

Gas absorption apparatus (WALz), A., 
ii, 515. 

Gas analysis, microchemical, by the 
Pirani pressure gauge (GENERAL 
Etecrric Co. Lrp.), A., ii, 591. 

physiological (TRENDELENBURG), A., 
ii, 460. 

Gas analysis apparatus (Tovr), A., ii, 

125. 
technical (ANDOYER), A., ii, 704. 

Gas generation apparatus (Hany), A, 
ii, 634. 

Gas reactions, influence of colloids on 
the kinetics of (FINDLAY and THomas), 
T., 170. 

Gases, infra red absorption spectra of 

(ImEs), A., ii, 4: (HETTNER), A., 
ii, 144. 
luminous, spectra of (MERTON), A.,ii,2. 
obliteration of the spectra of metals by 
(Gipson and Noysgs), A., ii, 610. 
scattering of light in (Born and 
GERLACH), A., ii, 632. 
temperature of radiation of (Sana), 
A., ii, 162. 
ionisation of (PrINKUs and DE ScuHUl- 
THEss), A., ii, 368; (PINKUS), 
A,, ii, 369. 
by a-rays (Hess and Horyyak), 
A., ii, 292. 
electric discharge in (ScnvLtz), A., ii, 
234. 
absorption of, in the electric discharge 
(NEwMaAN), A., ii, 295. 
disappearance of, under the electric 
discharge (GENERAL E ecrric Co, 
RESEARCH STAFF), A., ii, 369, 533. 
separation of, by the electric discharge 
(Skaupy), A., ii, 154. 
absorption of slow cathode rays by 
(MayEnr), A., ii, 234. 
specific heat of (HERz), A., ii, 299, 
678; (LeEs), A., ii, 428; (J)rxox, 
CAMPBELL, and PARKER ; PARTING- 
ToN), A., ii, 621 ; (THompson), A, 
ii, 679. 
structure of the molecules of (Ra%- 
KINE), A., ii, 192 ; (Krrscn), A., il, 
193. 
active cross-sections of the molecules 
of (RAMSAUER), A., ii, 324. : 
apparatus for measuring variation 1 
the mass of, with time (GuN7?), 
A., ii, 389. 
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s, apparatus for measurement of 
as and volume of (Hi7TTI«), 
A., ii, 195. 
entropy of (LATIMER), A., ii, 380; 
(TotMAN), A., ii, 381. 
equation of state for (LEDUC), A., ii, 
429. 
evolution of, in solution, by changing 
the solvent (GENELIN), A., ii, 105. 
adsorption of (Briaes), A., ii, 624. 
by metallic catalysts (TAYLor and 
Srott), A., ii, 630. 
by silica gels (MILLER), A., ii, 
169. 


molecular energy in (Ewrne), A., ii, 
299. 
velocity of sound in (Dixon, CAmp- 
BELL, and PARKER), A., ii, 621. 
ignition of (MorGAN and WHEELER), 
T., 239; (CHAPMAN), T., 1677. 
effect of oxygen on the inflammability 
of (TERREs), A., ii, 99. 
explosive mixtures of, and their be- 
haviour at low pressures (STAVEN- 
HAGEN and ScuucHARD), A., ii, 33. 
inactive, chemical affinity of(SKAuPy), 
A., ii, 198. 
liquefied inactive, latent heat of fusion 
of (NARBUTT), A., ii, 164. 
nixed, influence of ionising tension on 
chemical reactions in (SKAUPY), 
A., ii, 178. 
thermodynamics of (WAGNER), A., 
ii, 162. 
monatomic, diamagnetism of (PAULI), 
A., ii, 161. 
partly dissociated, motion of sound in 
(EINSTEIN), A., ii, 249. 
rare,in natural gases of Alsace- Lorraine 
(Movrev and Lepape), A., ii, 44. 
electric discharge in (SKAUPyY), A., 
ii, 154. 
apparatus for detection of (LupDwIGc), 
A, &, 273. 

Gastric juice, importance of hydro- 
chloric acid in (MICHAELIS), A., i, 
74, 

detection of lacticacid in(PITTARELLI), 
A., ii, 418. 
Gastrin (Kocn, LucKHART, and KEETon), 
A., i, 74. 
Geese, glycerides of the fat of (AMBER- 
GER and Bromie), A., i, 833. 

Gelatin, electrical conductivity of mix- 
tures of, with water (RETTIG), A., 
ii, 10. 

conductivity of, and its effect on the 
conductivity of sodium chloride 
solutions Pesan, ATCHLEY, and 


Logs), A., ii, 534. 
tflect of ions on the swelling of (Lox), 


A., i, 187. 
CXX, il. 
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Gelatin, osmosis and swelling of (SmirH), 
A., i, 749. 
relation between the osmotic pressure 
and viscosity of (Lors), A., i, 822. 
viscosity of (ALEXANDER), A., ii, 310. 
gels, elastic properties of (SHEPPARD 
and Sweet), A., ii, 311. 
hardening of, by formaldehyde 
(REINER), A., i, 67 
equilibrium of, with hydrochloric acid 
(WINTGEN and KriGer), A., ii, 247. 
action of formaldehyde on (MOELLER), 
A., i, 693. 
hydrolysis of (NorTHROP), A., i, 823 ; 
ii, 541. 
amino-acids from (DAxktn), A., i, 66. 
commercial, gold number of (ELLIOT 
and SHEPPARD), A., ii, 720. 

Gels, theory of (BRaDForRD), A., ii, 577. 

Gentian, preservation of preparations of 
(BripEt), A., i, 152. 

Gentisic acid, tetra-acetylglucose ester 
(KARRER, BAUMGARTEN, GUNTHER, 
Harper, and LAne), A., i, 263. 

Germanium, atomic weight of (MULLER), 
A., ii, 456. 

Gibb’s paradox, and quantum weight 
(Scnottky), A., ii, 179. 

Ginseng, Corean, constituents of (Kon- 
po and AMANO), A., i, 296. 

Gishi-gishi, constituents of the root of 
(MurayaAMA and [raGAk}), A.,, i, 760. 

Glass, effect of radium, Réntgen, and 
ultra-violet rays on (CLARKE), A., 
ii, 569. 

devitrification of (GzRMANN), A., ii, 
262. 

solubility of gases in (WASHBURN, 
Footitt, and Bunrine), A., ii, 
401. 

soda-lime, estimation of carbonates, 
chlorides, and sulphates in (IkaAwa) 
A., ii, 706. 

Glasswool, use of, in filtration (Kor- 
THOFF), A., ii, 409. 

isoGlaucine. See V-Methyllaurotetanine 
methyl ether. 

Glucal and its triacetate, constitution of 
(BERGMANN and Scuorre), A., i, 
307. 

Glucinum (beryl/ium) chloride and oxide, 
heats of formation of (MIRLENz 
and v. WARTENBERG), A., ii, 487. 

sulphate, solubility of, in water and 
sulphuric acid (Brirron), T., 
1967. 
equilibrium in the system, potassium 
sulphate, water, and (BriTToNn 
and ALLMAND), T., 1463. 

Glucinum separation :— 

separation of aluminium from (Brit- 
TON), A., ii, 657, 712. 
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d-@luconic acid, amides of (VAN W1Jk), 
A,, i, 319 

Glucosan, polymerisation of (A. and J. 

Picret), A., i, 647, 766. 
potassium derivative (Picret and 
CasTAN), A., i, 397. 

8-Glucosan (l-glucosan), preparation of, 
and its relationship to cellulose and to 
d-glucose (IRVINE and OLpHAM), T., 
1744. 

Glucosazone-pp-dibenzoic acid, ethyl 
ester (THoMs and RirsErt), A., i, 344. 

d-Glucose. See Dextrose. 

a-Glucose, compounds of, with aliphatic 
acids (Hess, Messmer, and KLETZL), 
A., i, 306. 

Glucoses, substituted, phosphoric acid 
esters of, and their hydrolysis (LEVENE, 
MevEr, and WEBER), A., i, 845. 

Glucosides (P. and W. Karrer and 

CuHao), A., i, 259; (KARRER, 
BAUMGARTEN, GUNTHER, HARDER, 
and LANG), A., i, 260. 

digitalis (WasIcky), A., i, 295. 

from orchids (DELAUNEY), A., i, 296. 

estimation of dextrose in (IONESCU), 
A., ii, 525. 

Glucosides. Sce also :— 

Glycyrrhizin. 

Ouabain. 

Rhaponticin. 

Rhapontigenin. 

Strophanthin. 

a-Glucosidoglucose, and its phenyl- 
osazone (PicrET and Casran), A., i, 
397. 

5-Glucosidomannose, and its octa-acetate 
(BERGMANN and Scuorre), A., i, 649. 

B-d-Glucosidothiolacetic acid, and its 
tetra-acety! derivative, ethyl ester 
(KARRER, BAUMGARTEN, GUNTHER, 
Harper, and Lane), A., i, 262. 

2-8-d-Glucosidoxy-5-methoxybenzoic 
acid, and its derivatives (KARRER, 
BAUMGARTEN, GiUntTHER, Harper, 
and LANG), A., i, 262. 

a-Glucosyl chloride (PicreT and Cas- 
TAN), A., i, 396. 

Glucosylglucosan (PicreT and CasTAN), 
A., i, 397. 

Glue, vegetable (SreRN), A., i, 226. 

Glutaconaldehyde, hydroxy-, di-o-nitro- 
anilide of (FiscHER, BALLING, and 
ALDINGER), A., i, 22. 

Glutaconic acid, a-bromo-, ethyl ester 
(FarMER and INGoLp), T., 2013. 

Glutaconic acids, chemistry of (INGOLD 
and THorre), T., 492. 

Glutaric acid, and its bromo- and 


hydroxy-derivatives, and their deriv- 
atives (INGOLD), T., 316. 
Glutathione (Horxins), A., i, 636. 
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Glycemia, production of, by adrenaline 
(BornsTEIN), A., i, 289. 

Glycerides, constitution of (GriN and 
ITTKA), A., i, 220. 

Glycerol, production of, in alcoholic 
fermentation (SCHWEIZER), A., i, 
757. 

action of boric acid on (Dusrisay), 
A., i, 535. 

oxidation of, by Bacillus subtilis 
(AUBEL), A., i,-641. 

action of, on blood (Srmon), A., i, 204. 

a8-dibenzoate, and its salts (Bers. 
MANN, BRAND, and Dreyer), A. 
i, 446. 

sodium phosphate (BAILLY), A., i, 300, 

a-2:4-dinitrophenyl ether, and _ its 
diacetyl derivatives (FAIRBOURNE 
and Toms), T., 1037. 

estimation of, in wines (HEIDUSCHKA 
and ENGLERT), A., ii, 524. 

fermentation, estimation of (FLEzI- 
SCHER), A., ii, 714. 

Glycerophosphates, estimation of phos- 
phates in (Lizrus), A., ii, 518. 
Glyceroxide, a-sodium (FAIRBOURNE and 

Toms), T., 1035. 

Glyceryl tribenzoate, and its nitro-deriv- 
atives (BERGMANN, BRAND, anil 
DREYER), A., i, 446. 

trinitrate, estimation of the thermal 
stability of explosives containing 
(TALIAN!) A., ii, 524. 

Glycine, preparation of, from malonic 
acid (Curtius and SIEBER), A., i, 
653. 

anhydride, condensation of aldehyde 
with (SAsAk1), A., i, 196. 
and related compounds, detection 
of, colorimetrically (Sasak1), A, 
ii, 358. 
Glycinin, amino-acids of (JonzEs and 
WATERMAN), A., i, 521. 
oe. formation of, in the liver 
(LANGFELDT), A., i, 473. 
constitution of (KARRER and NAGEL), 
A., i, 313; (KarReEr), A., i, 707. 
storage of, in the liver and in muscle 
(GRUZEWSKA and FAURE-F REMIE?), 
A., i, 699. 
Glycol, C,,H2.0., from oxidation 
diamylene (SCHINDELMEISER), A., i, 
491 


’ 


Glycols, preparation of (OsriiNe), A., i 
665. 


determination of position of hydroxy! 
groups in (BéssEKEN and He 
MANS), A., i, 646. 
a-Glycols, aromatic substituted, de 
hydration of (Livy), A., i, 860. 
Glycollaldehyde p-nitrophenylhydrazon 
(RoveGe), A.,i, 911. 
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Glycollie acid, biochemical behaviour of 
(SIEBURG and VIETENSE), A., i, 
145. 

cellulose esters, and their derivatives 
(BARNETT), A., i, 847. 

Glycollic acid, thio-. See Acetic acid, 
a-thiol-. 

Glycolysis in blood, arrest of (AMBARD), 
A., 1, 204. 

Glycosuria. See Diabetes. 

Glyeylcholine, and its salts (DUDLEY), 
T., 1256. 

Glycyl-d-leucylglycyl-/-leucine (ABDER- 
HALDEN and HANpDovsky), A., i, 547. 

Glycylnorvalines (ABDERHALDEN and 
Kitrren), A., i, 548. 

Glycyrrhetic acid, and its derivatives 
(P. and W. Karrer and Cu#ao), A., 
i, 259. 

Glyeyrrhizin (P. and W. Karrer and 
CHAO), A., i, 259. 

Glyoxal, preparation of (KINDLER), A., 

i, 396. 
action of alkalis on (HomoLKA), A., i, 
544, 

Glyoxalase in beri-beri (Frnpuay), A., 
i, 478. 

§-Glyoxaline-4-propionic acid, a-chloro-, 
and its ethyl ester oxalates (FARGHER 
and PyMAn), T., 735. 

2-(2’-Glyoxalinyl)quinoline, 
salts (SMIRNOV), A., i, 813. 

Glyoxime peroxides. See Furoxans. 

Glyoxylic acid, ethyl ester, hydrazones 
and phenylsemicarbazide (Staup- 


and its 


INGER, HAMMET, and SIEGWART), 
A, 1, 32. 

Glyoxylurea. See Dehydrohydantoic 
acid. 


Gold, Z-series spectrum of (DAUVILLIER), 
A., ii, 669. 
ultra-violet spark spectrum of (L. and 
E. Biocn), A., ii, 364. 
diffusion velocity of, into silver 
(FRAENKEL and Hovsen), A., ii, 
491. 
mixed erystals of silver and (Tam- 
MANN), A., ii, 173. 
volatilisation of thorium-B and -C 
from (Loria), A., ii, 294. 
precipitation of, on the surface of 
colloids (BORJESON), A., ii, 27. 
colloidal, soaps as protective colloids 
for (IREDALE), T., 625. 
particles, colour and Brownian move- 
ment of (FwUrTH), A., ii, 243. 
sols (v. KNAFFL-LENZ), A., ii, 342. 
saponin as protective colloid to 
(Gursier, Huser, and Have), 
A., ii, 538. 
Gold alloys with copper and silver 
(TamMANN), A., ii, 647. 
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Gold alloys with mercury, structure of 
(BRALEY and SCHNEIDER), A., ii, 
406. 

with palladium, use of, for crucibles 
(WASHINGTON), A., ii, 194. 
Gold haloids, action of acetylene on 
(KINDLER), A., i, 396. 
Gold estimation :— 
analysisof (WoLFFand SINGALOWSKY), 
A., ii, 66; (Smit), A., ii, 354. 

estimation of, electrolytically, and its 
separation from copper, palladium, 
and platinum (TREADWELL), A., ii, 
416. 

Gold beaters’ skin membranes, osmosis 
with (BARTELL and Manison), A., 
ii, 90. 

Graphite, solubility of, in molten iron 
(Ruger and Brren), A., ii, 198. 

Graphitic acid (HULETT and NELson), 
A., ii, 399. 

Grignard reagents, mechanism of the 
action of (MEISENHEIMER and 
CasPER), A., i, 654. 

reducing action of (HEss and RHEIN- 
BOLDT), A., i, 777. 

oxidation of (PorTER and STEEL), A., 
i, 140. 

action of formaldehyde with (Z1RGLER), 
A., i, 394 ; (Krause), A., i, 647. 

action of, on organic iodine compounds 
(Hepworth), T., 1244. 

action of, on nitric esters (HEPWORTH), 
T., 251. 

action of, on organic sulphur com- 
pounds (HEPWORTH and CLAPHAM), 
T., 1188. 

Guanidine, preparation of (Davis), A., 

i, 321. 
conversion of, into cyanamide (PELLIz- 
ZARI), A., i, 403. 
salts, preparation of (HorwIMMER), 
A., i, 320 
preparation of, and nitro- (EWAN 
and Youne), A., i, 500. 
carbonate, use of, as a standard alkali 
(Dopp), A., ii, 409. 
dimalonato-diaquoferriate (WEINLAND 
and Srerp), A., i, 538. 

Guarana, estimation of 
(UceaARTE), A., ii, 470. 

Gum, Karaya, viscosity of (ALEXANDER), 
A., ii, 310. 

Guttameter, new (Escupaum), A., ii, 
489. 

Gypsum, colloidal chemistry of (Ost- 

WALD and Wotsk1), A., ii, 47. 
reduction of (RIESENFELD, FELD, and 
Hesss&), A., ii, 41. 


caffeine in 
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H. 


Hematoporphyrin (Kisrer), A., i, 
200. 
Hemocyanin (Dutirié and ScHNEIDER), 
A., i, 625 ; (Du&rs), A., i, 626. 
properties of (QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 
467. 
compound of nitric oxide with (DHERE 
and SCHNEIDER), A., i, 366. 
Hemoglobin, ot -chemical proper- 
ties of (Camis), A., i, 821. 
influence of ions on (StRAUB and 


MEIER), A., i, 72. 

adsorption of carbon dioxide by 
(BuUCKMASTER), A., i, 632. 

reduced, absorption spectrum of 
(Hart), A oy ii, 287. 

estimation of, in blood (BURKER), A 
ii, 720. 


Hemolysis, oligodynamic. See Oligo- 
dynamic hemolysis. 

— — estimation of (Pon- 
DER), A., i, 905 


Haliotis gigantea (ear- shell), proteins of 


the muscle of (TAKAHASHI), A., i, 
832. 
Halogens, absorption of light by 
(Dossiz and Fox), A., ii, 566. 
and their compounds, molecular 
volumes of (BriTz), A., ii, 437. 


replacement of, in ring compounds 
(RosENMUND and Harms), A., i, 
103 ; (RosENMuND), A., i, 370. 
removal of, from organic compounds 
(HEDELIUs), A., ii, 182. 
action of, on tissues (Lo Monaco), 
A., i, 216. 
Halogenation (Datra and Buovmik), 
A., i, 331. 
Halogen cyanides, reaction between 


sodium thiosulphate and (Kur- 
TENACKER 5 KURTENACKER and 
Fritscn), A., ii, 502. 


Halogen hydrides, ultra-red rotation 
spectra of (KRATZER), A., ii, 142. 
action of arylhydroxylamines with 
(BAMBERGER), A., i, 723. 
Halogen organic compounds, reduction 
of (BRAND), A., i, 783, 785 ; (BRAND 
and KERCHER), A., i, 787. 


Harmaline (KerMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosrnson), T., 1602. 
Harmine (KERMACK, PERKIN,. and 


Rosrnson), T., 1602. 

Heart, effect of sodium chloride solu- 
tions on alcoholic extracts of 
(MU.uEr), A., i, 830. 

frog’s, effect of replacement of 


chlorides in Ringer’s solution on 
the (FINCKH), 


A., i, 830. 
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Heat, latent, of liquids (HAm™mick), 
A., ii, 84 
specific (Papoa), A., ii, 15. 

-at low temperatures (GUNTHER), A, 
ii, 16. 

and atomic structure (SKAUPY), A., 
ii, 300. 

of gases (HERz), A., ii, 299, 678; 
(Less), A., ii, 428; (Drxoy, 
CAMPBELL, and PARKER), A,, ii, 
621; (THompson), A., ii, 679. 

of aqueous salt solutions (Jaucn), 
A., ii, 375. 

of organic liquids (TREHIN), A.,, ii, 
237 


- 
of saturated vapours (Arrés), A.,, ii, 
17. 
Heat of combustion in relation to 
constitution (BrnpeEr), A., ii, 435. 
of nitro-compounds (GARNER and 
ABERNETHY), A., ii, 435. 
Heat of dissociation of metallic haioids 
(v. WEINBERG), A., ii, 165. 
Heat of formation (SWIENTOSLAWSKI), 
A., ii, 535. 
of nitro-compounds (GARNER and 
ABERNETHY), A., ii, 435. 

Heat of fusion, latent, of —— in- 
active gases (NARBUTT), A., ii, 164. 
Heat of hydration of ions (Bory), A,, ii, 

166. 
Heat of mixture (CAssEL), A., ii, 166. 
Heat of sublimation of alkali haloids 
(Reis), A., ii, 166. 
Heat of vaporisation, latent ww | 


A., ii, 431; (THompson), A., ii, 
679. 

and critical constants (HERz), A., ii, 
301. 


and surface tension (HERz), A., ii, 301. 
Heat value, calculation of, from con- 
stitution (BrnpER), A., ii, 241. 
Heating coils, construction of (Stic), 
A., ii, 299. 


Helium, structure of the atom of 
(KemBLe), A., ii, 478, 632; (Lane- 
MUIR), A., ii, 689. 

chemistry and chief sources of 
(RocErs), A., ii, 697. 
synthetic, possible origin of (Id 


Surpo), A., ii, 331. 

spectrum of (Compron and L:ry), 
A., ii, 2. 

ultra-violet spectrum of (Fricke and 
Lyman), A., ii, 362. 

effect of an electric field on the spee- 
trum of (Yosurpa), A., ii, 139. 

existence of nuclei of, in radioactive 
nuclei (BROSSLERA), A., ii, 366. 

ionisation and radiation in, and the 
structure of its atoms (Horton ant 
Davies), A., ii, 672. 


, 
cyclo 
carb: 
Hetero 
carb 
and 
Hexad: 
salt 
A., i 
Abe.He 
(Wu 
123. 
Hexahy 
its 
REIN 
Hexahy 
salts 
2:4:6;2' 
nitri 
i, 237 
wip”. } 
arsin 
(Zuc 
Hexam 
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Helium, resonance and ionisation poten- 
tials of (FRaANcK and Knirprnc), 
A., ii, 150. 

mobility of ions in (McLENNAN and 
Evans), A., ii, 478. 

new isotope of (SMEKAL), A., ii, 478. 

inflammability of mixtures of hydro- 
gen and (Lepic), A., ii, 111. 

Hemellithenol ethers. See Phenyl- 

3:4:5-trimethyl ethers. 

Hemicellulases in resting seeds (R1PPEL), 

A., i, 912. 

Hepta-acetylmaltosido-d/-mandelic 

acid (KARRER, BAUMGARTEN, GUNTH- 
gr, HarpDER, and Lane), A., i, 263. 
Heptadecacolophenic acid (AscHAN), A., 
i, 513. 
Heptamethyl methylcellobioside (Ha- 
wWorRTH and Hirst), T., 199. 
Heptamethyl-S-methylcelloside 
rER and WipMER), A., i, 311. 
Heptane, physical constants of (E. and 
R. Kremers), A., i, 705. 
melting point of (DE Forcranp), A., 
ii, 85. 
1:2-cycloHeptanediols, preparation and 
derivatives of (BOESEKEN and DERx), 
A., i, 663. 
cycloHeptenylacetone, and 
carbazone (Kon), T’., 827. 
Heterocyclic compounds, preparation of 
carboxylic acids from (RosENMUND 
and Struck), A., i, 176. 
Hexadecacolophenic acid, and its silver 
salt and acetyl derivative (AscHAN), 
A., 4, S82. 
A8e-Hexadiene-a(-dicarboxylic acid 
(WILLSTATTER and Bommen), A., i, 
123. 
Hexahydrocymene, 
its hydrochloride 
REINDEL), A., i, 554. 
Hexahydroferrocyanic acid, 
salts (Litck), A., i, 232. 
2:4:6:2’:4’:6’-Hexamethoxydiphenyl- 
nitric oxide (MEYER and Keppr), A., 
i, 237. 
py’p’’-Hexamethyl/riaminotriphenyl- 
arsine dilydroxide, and its derivatives 
(ZUCKERKANDL and S1nat), A., i, 902. 
Hexamethyldipyridyl, and its mono- 
hydrate (MEYER and MHoFMAnn- 
Meyer), A., i, 739. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, constitution 

of (HAHN and WALTER), A., i, 651. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on (v. 
GIRSEWALD and SIEGENs), A., i, 
316. 

preparation of derivatives of (RIEDEL, 
AkT.-GEs.), A., i, 14, 774; (RIEDEL, 
Axt.-Ges., and BorprcKEr), A., i, 
774. 


(Kar- 


its semi- 


1:2-diamino-, and 
(WIELAND and 


metallic 
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Hexamethylenetetramine, compounds 
of, with metallic salts and acids 
(RAy and Sarkar), T., 390. 
compounds of, with phenols (HARVEY 
and BAEKELAND), A., i, 239. 
Hexamethyl methylecellobioside (Ha- 
WorTH and Hirst), T., 198. 
Hexamethyl methylcelloside (KARRER 
and Wipmgr), A., i, 311. 
Hexamethylpentamethylenediammon- 
ium hydroxide (ACKERMANN and 
KUTSCHER), A., i, 499. 
Hexamethyltritellurenium 
diiodo- (VERNON), T., 689. 
Hexamminocobaltiferrocyanide (Eru- 
RAIM and MosiMann), A., ii, 340. 
cycloHexane, photochemical reaction 
between bromine and (Noppack) 
A., ii, 568. 
preparation of derivatives of (OsTER- 
BERG and KENDALL), A., i, 101. 
action of, on blood (Launoy and 
Lityy-Brvuxt), A., i, 204. 
isoHexane, synthesis of (vAN Ris- 
SEGHEM), A., i, 489. 
cycloHexane-1-acetic-1-carboxylic acid, 
and its silver salt and derivatives 
(Norris and Tuorpe), T., 1206. 
cyc/oHexanespiro-4-bromocyc/chexane- 
3:5-dione (Norris and Tuorre), T., 
1208. 
cycloHexanespiro-4:4-dibromocyclo- 


dioxide, 


hexane-3:5-dione (NorRIs and 
Tuorpe), T., 1209. 
cycloHexanecarboxyl bromide and 


chloride, bromo- (FouRNEAU, Mon- 
TAGNE, and PuyAt), A., i, 566. 
cycloHexanecarboxylamide, bromo- 
(FouRNEAU, MonTaGne, and Puyat), 
A., i, 566. 
cycloHexanecarboxylcarbamide, bromo- 
(FourRNEAU, MONTAGNE, and PuyAL), 
A., i, 566. 
cycloHexanecarboxylic acid, derivatives 
of (FourNEAU, MoNTAGNE, and 
Puyat), A., i, 566. 
cycloHexanespi7ro-4-chloro-4-bromo- 
cyclohexane-3:5-dione (Norris and 
THorRPE), T., 1210. 
cycloHexanespiro-4-chloroci/clvhexane- 
3:5-dione (Norris and Tuorpe), T., 
1209. 
cycloHexenespiro-4:4-dichlorocyclohex- 
ane-3:5-dione (Norris aud THorRPE), 
T., 1209. 
cycloHexanespiro-2:3-dicyanocycloprop- 
ane-2-carboxylic acid, ani its amide 
(Biren, Goven, and Kon), T., 1324. 
cycloHexanespiro-2:3-dicyanocycloprop- 
ane-2:3-dicarboxylic acid, and its 


anhydride (Brrcu, GouGH, and Kon), 
T., 1327. 
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cycloHexanespiro-2-cyanocyclopropane- 
2:3:3-tricarboxylic acid (BIRCH, 
Goveu, and Kon), T., 1328. 
cycloHexane-1:1-diacetic acid (Norris 
and THorpeek), T., 1206. 
cycloHexane-1:1-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Dox and YopeEr), A., i, 740. 
cycloHexane-1:4-dione-2:3-dicarboxylic 
acid, methyl ester, and its derivatives 
(Hetrericn), A., i, 185. 
cycloHexanespirocyclohexane-3:5-dione, 
and its anilide (NornIs and ‘l'HoRPE), 
T., 1205. 
cycloHexanespirocyclohexane-3:5-dione- 
2-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (NorRIs 
and THorPE), T., 1204. 
cycluHexane-1:5-spiro-2-imino-4:6-di- 
ketohexahydropyrimidine (Dox and 
Younse), A., i, 741. 
cycloHexanespirocyclopropane-2:3-di- 
carboxylic acid, and its nitrile (Bincn, 
Gouaeu, and Kon), T., 1325. 
cycloHexane-1:5-spiro-2:4:6-triketohexa- 
ee (Dox and YopeEk), 
A., i, 74 
kina formation of, from phenol 
(VAvon and Derris), An i, 505. 
cycloHexanol, 2-amino-, and its salts 
(OsTERBERG and KENDALL), A., i, 101. 


cycloHexanone-p-acetylaminophenyl- 
hydrazone (PERKIN and PLAN?), T., 


1833. 

cycloHexanone-2-chloro-5-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone (PERKIN and Puan’), T., 
1837. 

Hexaphenyldiphosphonium bromide 
(SteInKO F and BucHHErM), A., i, 
470. 

A*-cycloHexenones, polymerisation of 
(Ruzicka), A., i, 34. 

Hexoic acid (caproic acid), a-glucose ester 
(Hess, Messmer, and Kuerzt), A., i, 
306. 

n-Hexoic acid, d- and /-a-amino-, ethyl 

esters, and their hydrochlorides 
(MARVEL and Noyes), A., i, 16. 
e-amino-, and its benzoyl derivative, 
ethyl esters and lactams (Ruzicka, 
SkIDEL, and Hucoson), A., i, 591. 
isoHexoic acid, a-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(Kopama), A., i, 220. 

y-Hexolactone (WiINDAUS and KLAN- 
HARDT), A., i, 392. 

Hexosamic acids, optical rotation of 
(LEVENE), A., ii, 613. 

Hexoylearbamide, a-bromo- (TIFFENEAU 
and ARDELY), A., i, 775. 

m-Hexoyl chloride, a-bromo- (MARVEL 
and Noyss), A., i, 16. 

n-Hexoylglycine, a-amino-, a-bromo-, 
and a-hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
MarvVEL and Noysgs), A., i, 16. 
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l-isoHexoylglycyl-/-leucine, a-bromo. 
(ABDERHALDEN and HAnpovsky), 
A., i, 547. 

isoHexyl alcohol, 
Leucinol. 

cycloHexylamine, 2-bromo-, 2-chiloro., 
and 2-chlorocyano-, and. their salts 
and acetyl derivatives (OsTERBERG 
and KENDALL), A., i, 101. 

cycloHexylaniline, salts of (Fougu), 
A., i, 555. 

5-cyc joHexyl- -2:2-diethylhydrindene 
(FLEISCHER and SIEFERT), A., i, 255, 

5-cycloHexy1]-2:2-diethylindane-1:3- 
dione (FLEISCHER and SIEFER?), A,, 
i, 254. 

cycloHexylethane-aS-dicarboxylic acid, 
l-hydroxy-, derivatives of (Brxcu, 
GoveH, and Kon), T., 1326. 

cycloHexylethane-afs- tricarboxylic 
acid, 1-hydroxy-, lactone and silver 
salt of (BrrcH, GousH, and Koy), 
T., 1326. 

( ycloHexylethylaniline (FovqueE), A., i, 
556 

N. -cycloHexy|malonamic acid, 2-chloro- 
(OsTERBERG and KENDALL), A,, i, 
101. 

a-c peers ae 
(LEsPreav), A., i, 656. 

-cycloHexyl-Ac- ennai, 
(LEserEAv), A., i, 656. 

+-cycloHexyl-Aa-propinene, and its silver 
derivative (LESPIEAU), A., i, 656. 

B-cycloHexylstyrene (REICH, VAN 
Wisck, and WAELLB), A., i, 333. 

cycloHexylurethane (PuyAL and Mox- 
TAGNE), A., i, 108. 

Hippuric acid, formation and excretion 
of, in the human organism (SNapP- 
PER), A., i, 834. 

synthesis of, in the animal organism 
(LEwIs), A., i, 382. 

glucose ester (Hess, Messmer, and 
KLETZL), A., i, 306. 

estimation of, in urine (KINGSBURY 
and Swanson), A., ii, 662. 

Histamine. See 4-Ethylglyoxaline, 

B-amino-. 

Histidine, benzoyl derivatives (GERY- 

Gross), A., i, 57. 
estimation of (THruNn and Trow- 
BRIDGE), A., ii, 225. 
History of Chinese chemistry (WAN%6), 
A., ii, 39 ; 
Hofmann reaction in — to steric 
hindrance (BunrNe), A., i, 520. 
application of, to substituted phthal- 
imides (Moore, Marrack, and 
Provp), T., 1786. 
Homocampholy] teal, a-amino-, aud 
its salts (PALFRAY), A., i, 418. 


B-amino-. See |. 


BBy-tribromo- 


B-bromo- 


romo- 
SKY), 


ee |. 
loro., 

salts 
BERG 


QUE), 


BURY 


sline, 
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Homocamphoric acid, ethyl ester, pre- 
paration and sodium condensation of 
(RuzicKA and Kuunn), A., i, 36. 

Homochemical compounds (v. WEI- 
MARN), A., ii, 37, 324. 

Homocincholeupone, and _ its _ salts 
(KoENIGS and OTTMANN), A., i, 596. 

Homologous series, variation of physical 
properties in (Cuy), A., ii, 428; 
(TAMMANN), A,, ii, 429. 

Homomorpholine (v. Braun 
BRAUNSDORF), A., i, 435. 

Homonicotinic acid, ethyl ester, and its 
derivatives (RABE and JANTZEN), A., 
i, 438. 

cis-Homophthalatodiethylenediamine- 
cobaltic salts (Durr), T., 1986. 

Homopinocamphoric acid, and its deriv- 
atives (RUZICKA and TREBLER), A.,i, 
37, 796. 

Homopiperonylethylaminomethanol 
(RosENMUND), A., i, 587. 

Homopiperonylmethylaminomethanol 
(RosENMUND), A., i, 587. 

Homopiperonylphenyl-a-naphthyl- 
methylarsonium salts (BuRROws and 
TuRNER), T., 434. 

Horn, composition of (UNNA), A., i, 637. 
digestion of, with alkalis (LANGECKER), 

A., i, 137. 

Horse. See Caballus equus, 

Hugo Miiller Lecture (Moore), T., 1555. 

Humic acid, preparation and fraction- 
ation of (BECKLEY), A., i, 227. 

Humic acids, structure of (MARCcUSsON), 

A., ii, 590. 
synthesis of (Marcusson), A., i, 313; 
(ELLER), A., i, 506. 

Humin, formation of, by protein hydro- 
lysis (HoLM and GortNER), A., 1, 65. 

Humins, synthesis of (MARrcusson), A., 
i, 313. 

Humus, formation of (BECKLEY), A., i, 
227. 

Humus acids (Opin), A., i, 393. 

Hydantoin, 5-bromoamino-5-hydroxy- 

(Brurz and Rost), A., i, 893. 
5-hydroxy- (Bit1z and Kose), A., i, 
815. 


and 


y-thio-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Scumipt), A., i, 100. 

Hydantoins, preparation of (CHEMISCHE 
Fasrik von F. Heypen), A., i, 618, 
619. 

Hydrastinine, derivatives of (RosEN- 
MUND), A., i, 587. 

Hydrates, existence of, in aqueous 
solutions (SMITs, VAN DER LANDE, 
and Bouman), A., ii, 385. 

crystalline. See Crystal hydrates. 

Hydrazine, action of chloral hydrate 
with (KNOpFER), A., i, 158. 
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Hydrazine, action of nitrous acid with 
(OLIVERI-ManpDALA), A., ii, 694. 
action of nitriles with (MULLER and 
HERRDEGEN), A., i, 741. 
Hydrazines, preparation of (THOMPSON), 
my 
optically active, preparation of (GLATT- 
FIELD and MILLIGAN), A., i, 63. 
Hydrazines, amino- (FRANZEN and 
SrEINFUHRER), A., i, 463. 
Hydrazinedicarbonamides containing 
sulphur, ring closure in (ARNDT and 
MiLpp), A., i, 813. 
Hydrazinedithiocarbonamide, benzyl] and 
methyl ethers, and their derivatives 
(ArnpT and Mixpe), A., i, 813. 
Hydrazinedithiocarbophenylamide  di- 
methyl ether (ARNDT and MILDE), 
A., i, 815. 
5-Hydrazinoaniline, 2:4-dinitro- (Bor- 
SCHE), A., i, 461. 
4-Hydrazinobenzoic acid, ethyi ester, 
and its hydrochloride (THomMs and 
RitsErt), A., i, 344. 
4-Hydrazinobenzoic acid, 3-nitro-, ethyl 
ester (BorscHE), A., i, 461 
4-Hydrazinobenzonitrile, 3-nitro-, and 
its derivatives (BorscHE), A., i, 
460. 
5-Hydrazinodimethylaniline, 
nitro- (BorscHE), A., i, 461. 
4-Hydrazino-3:5-dimethylisooxazole,and 
its nitrobenzylidene derivative (Mor- 
GAN and Buxegss), T., 1548. 
5-Hydrazinodiphenylamine, 2:4-dinitro- 
(Borscue), A., i, 461. 
5-Hydrazino-4’-hydroxyazobenzene, 2:4- 
dinitro- (BorscHE), A., i, 463 
Hydrazinomaloniec acid, potassium salt 
(Curtivs and SreBEr), A., i, 653. 
Hydrazinomethylmalonic acid, potass- 
ium salt (Curtius and SIEBER), A., i, 
653. 
5-Hydrazinophenol, 2:4-dinitro-, and its 
acetyl derivative (BorscHE), A., i, 
462. 
5-Hydrazinophenylacetic acid, 2:4-di- 
nitro-, ethyl ester (Borscue), A., i, 
462. 
5-Hydrazinophenylmalonic acid, 2:4-di- 
nitro-, ethyl ester (BorscHg), A., i, 
462. 
Hydrazobenzene, 5-chloro-2:4-dinitro- 
(Grua), A., i, 551. 
Hydrazoic acid. See Azoimide. 
Hydrazones (GERHARDT), A., i, 746. 
constitution of (STAUDINGER and 
HamMEtT), A., i, 324. 
1-Hydrazotetrahydronaphthalene 
(TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), A.,i, 406. 
m-p-Hydrazotoluene, 4:6-dinitro- (G1IUA 
and ANGELETTI), A., i, 557. 


2:4-di- 
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Hydrindene, and its derivatives (Bor- 
SCHE and PommER), A., i, 168. 

Hydrindenecarboxylic acid, amino- 
phenylated, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (CHEMISCHE WERKEGRENZACH, 
Axt.-Ges.), A., i, 28. 

Hydrindene-2-carboxylic acid, 7-chloro- 
l-imino-, ethyl ester (KENNER and 
WiruHam), T., 1459. 

Hydrindene-5-carboxylic acid, anilide 
and nitrile (BorscHE and PomMMER), 
A., i, 169. 

Hydrindones, 5- and 7-chloro-, and their 
derivatives (KENNER and WITHAM), 
T., 1459. 

5-Hydrindyl anilinomethyl ketone 
(Borscue and PomMeEr), A., i, 169. 

Hydriodic acid. See under Iodine. 

Hydrobenzamide, catalytic reduction of 
(Mienonac), A., i, 129. 

Hydrobenzoin transposition (TIrFENEAU 
and OREKHOFF ; BILLARD), A., i, 565 ; 
(OrfKHOFF and TIFFENEAU), A., i, 
566. 

Hydrobromic acid. See under Bromine. 

Hydrocarbon, C,9H ,, and its derivatives, 

from Andropogon Jwarancusa (Si- 
MONSEN), T., 1649. 

Cy,H,o, attempted synthesis of (R. and 

W. Meyex and TarceEr), A., i, 20. 

- C\;Hj9, from pyrogenic distillation of 
1-phenylindene (Mayer, SIEecuitz, 
and Lupwie), A., i, 555. 

C,;H,,, and its derivatives, from 
cadinene heated with sulphur 
(Ruzicka and Meyer), A., i, 573. 

CoH», from distillation of potassium 
Al-dihydronaphthoate with slaked 
lime (Straus and LemMEL), A., i, 
171. 

C,H, from the action of light on 
aadd-tetraphenyl-A2fy-butatriene 
(Branp), A., i, 784. 

Hydrocarbons, specific dispersion of 

(Darmors), A., ii, 1, 361. 
decomposition of, by canal rays 
(Kontscntrrer and Frumxkry), 
A., i, 405. 
narcotic properties of (FUHNER), A., i, 


acetylenic, preparation of (LEsrrzav), 
; a 


A., 1, Oo 
preparation of sodium derivatives of 
(Picon), A., i, 645. 
aliphatic, oxidation of, by nitrogen 
peroxide (GRANACHER), A., i, 2. 
aliphatic halogenated, catalytic de- 
composition of (MAILHE), A., i, 534. 
aromatic, refractive indices of (EISEN- 
LOHR), A., ii, 1. 
molecular refraction of (v. STEIGER), 
A,, ii, 473. 
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Hydrocarbons, aromatic, oxidation of, 
under pressure (SCHRADER), A, 
i, 329 
action of carbon monoxide and 
hydrochloric acid on, in presence 
of catalysts (KOROZYNSKI and 
Mrozinsk1), A., i, 567. 
coupling of diazo-compounds with 
(Meyer and TocHTERMAN)Y), A, 
i, 895. 
estimation of, in hydrocarbon 
mixtures(T1ZARDand MaRsHALL), 
A., ii, 280. 
hydroaromatic polycyclic, preparation 
of (TeTRALIN G. m. b. H.), A,, i, 
409, 
Hydrocarbostyril-3-carboxylic acid, 
resolution of, and its quinidine salt 
(Leucus), A., i, 442. 
Hydrocellulose, differentiation of, from 
oxycellulose (SCHWALBE and Becken), 
A., i, 308. 
Hydrocelluloses, constitution of (Osi 
and BRETSCHNEIDER), A., i, 711. 
Hydrochloric acid. See under Chlorine, 
Hydrocuprean, and its salts (G1EMsA and 
HALBERKANN), A., i, 582. 
Hydrocupreene, and its dihydrochloride 
(GIEMSA and HALBERKANN), A,, i, 
584. 
Hydrocupreine, amino- 
and SOHNE), A., i, 515. 
Hydrocupreine-5-diazoanhydride, and 
its hydrochloride (Giemsa and Hats. 
ERKANN), A., i, 582. 
Hydrocyanic acid. See under Cyanogen. 
Hydrocyanodi-m-tolylearbondi-imide 
(Bonneroy and MarrTInet), A.,, i, 
194. 
Hydroelectric pile, theory of (Dicomne), 
A,, ii, 676. 
Hydrofluoric acid. See under Fluorine. 
Hydrofluosilicic acid. See under Fluor 
ine. 
Hydrogen atoms, structure of (Lorine), 
A., ii, 102. 
and the atomic ether (ZENNDER), 
A,, ii, 191. 
preparation of, from 
(CLaupe), A., ii, 692. 
spectrum of (GzHRCKE and Lav), A,, 
ii, 565. 
positive ray spectrum of (VEGAKD; 
Tuomson), A., ii, 285. 
vacuum line spectra of (Woop), A., ii, 
665; (McLENNAN and Lows; 
Birce), A., ii, 666. 
ultra-violet dispersion of (Krry), 4. 
ii, 285. 
influence of an electric field on the 
spectrum of (Kramers; YosiIDA), 
A., ii, 139. 
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Hydrogen, photochemical reaction of 
chlorine with (Baty and BARKER), 
T., 653. 

radiation and ionisation a of 
(CompTon and OLMsTzEaD), A., ii, 
368. 
jonisation and dissociation of (Krie- 
Ek), A., ii, 236. 
overvoltage of (MacINnngs), A., ii, 11. 
molecular heat of (MacDovuGALt), A., 
ii, 238. 
isothermals of (HoLBoRN), A., ii, 15. 
rectilinear diameter of (MATHIAS, 
CROMMELIN, and ONNEs), A., ii, 
266. 
absorption of, by palladium en 
T., 1120; (Maxrep), T., 1280 
atoms, liberation of, from ele -ments 
by the action of a- particles — 
ERFORD and CHADWICK), A., ii, 
671. 
influence of negative groups on the 
reactivity of (GupTA), T., 298. 
combustion of (v. WARTENBERG and 
Sree), A., ii, 108. 
explosion of air and (BoNnE and 
Hawarp), A., ii, 628. 
inflammability of mixtures of helium 
and (Lepic), A., ii, 111. 
inflammation point of mixtures of 
oxygen and (Firsrt), A., ii, 317. 
action of carbon monoxide and, _ 
metallic oxides (Cuauproy), A = 
ii, 584. 
Hydrogen alloys with —. con- 
ductivity of (SmirH), A., ii, 423. 
Hydrogen arsenide. See Arsenic tri- 
hydride. 
bromide. See Hydrobromic acid under 
Bromine. 
chloride. See Hydrochloric acid under 
Chlorine. 
cyanide. See Hydrocyanic acid under 
Cyanogen. 
fluoride. See Hydrofluoric acid under 
Fluorine. 
haloids. See Halogen hydrides, 
iodide. See Hydriodic acid under 
Iodine. 
peroxide, pure, properties of (MAAss 
and HatcueEr ; Mass and HErz- 
BERG), A., ii, 106. 
decomposition of, y, ultra-violet 
light (KORNFELD), A., ii, 670. 
partition of, between water and 
ether (DE KoLossovsky), A., ii, 
440. 
catalytic ea ge of (WIE- 
LAND), A., 820; (Bonnson), 
A., ii, 250; "(hecnaunaseh, A., 
li, 251; (PHRAGMEN), en 
499. 
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velocity of de- 


Hydrogen peroxide, 
and 


composition of (BURKI 
ScuaaF), A., ii, 389. 
by colloidal manganese dioxide 
(LoTreRMOSER and LEHMANN), 
A., ii, 688. 
decomposition of, by fat catalase 
(NorDEFELDT), A., ii, 36. 
decomposition of, by organic com- 
pounds (Moreuts and LEVINE), 
ash Bee 
catalytic action of phosphates on 
oxidation of dextrose by (WITZE- 
MANN), A., i, 160. 
equilibrium of the reaction between 
iodine and (ABEL), A., ii, 35, 180; 
(Bray), A., ii, 629. 
velocity of reaction of sodium iodide 
with (Bounson), A., ii, 185. 
action of, on unsaturated compounds 
(Wertz and ScHEFFER), A.,i, 868. 
reaction of vanadic acid with (AuG- 
ER), A., ii, 457. 
detection and estimation of (Horst), 
A., ii, 461. 
estimation of (HAssELSKOG), A., ii, 
651. 
sulphide, simple Kipp’s apparatus for 
generation of (CONNELL), A., ii, 
109. 
vapour pressure of (CARDOSO), A., 
li, 327. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions of 
(RANKINE and Smits), A., ii, 696. 
estimation of, in water (CHRETIEN 
and VANDENBERGHE), A., ii, 214, 
Hydrogen electrode. See Electrode. 
Hydrogen ions, ye of con- 
centration of (WELLS), A., , 55 ; 
(MICHAELIS and a vo 
56; (VAN ae 2 » & B46; 
(FELTON), A., ii, 409 ; (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 409, 515 ; (MonIER- 
Wittiams), A., ii, 650. 
mobility of (v. HeveEsy), A., ii, 295. 
negative, formation of (KLEMENC), A 
ii, 692. 
estimation of, colorimetrically 
(Evers), A., ii, 705. 
Hydrolysis of salts, theory of (TIAN), 
A., ii, 439. 
relation of, to molecular weight de- 
terminations (CoLINn and CHAuDUN), 
A., ii, 255. 
Hydroquinan. See 
cuprean. 
Hydroquinene, and its dihydrochloride 
(Gremsa and HALBERKANN), A., i, 584. 
Hydroquinidine, dichloro- (GIEMSA and 
HALBERKANN), A., i, 584. 
Hydroscopoline, hydroxy-, and its salts 
(GADAMER and HAMMER), A., i, 590. 


Methylhydro- 


ii, 922 


Hydrosols, Pa ey of colloids in 
(Tran), A., ii, 439. 

Hydrosulphamine derivatives (Binz and 
HouzaPre.), A., i, 30, 197. 

Hydrosulphites. See Hyposulphites 

under Sulphur. 
Hydrouracil, preparation of (JoHNson 
and Brown), A., i, 806. 

Hydroxodiethylenediamineruthenium 
salts, nitroso- (WERNER and Smir- 
Nov), A., i, 14. 

Hydroxy-acids, distinction between, by 
means of their effect on the con- 
ductivity of boric acid (BOESEKEN), 
A., i, 848, 844. 

esters, condensation of ethyl sodio- 
cyanoacetate with (INGoLD), T., 336. 

Hydroxyaldehydes, preparation of, and 
their derivatives egy Curm1que 
DES UsINEs pu RuHONE), A., i, 420. 

he me ay ge (HELFERICH and 
LecHER), A., i, 421. 

Hydroxyaryl aldehydes, preparation of 
(Haak), A., i, 729. 

Hydroxycarbonyl compounds (KARRER 
and Ferta), A., i, 341 ; (KARRER and 
RosENFELD), A., i, 793. 

Hydroxyl, replacement of halogens by 
(RosENMUND and Harms), A., i, 103. 

Hydroxy] ions, mobility of (v. HEvEsy), 
A., & 

Hydroxylamine, structure and reactions 
of, and its derivatives (MICHAEL), 
A., ii, 328. 

decomposition of, in presence of 
colloidal platinum (FinDLAY and 
Tuomas), T., 170. 
Hydroxynitrilase, properties of 
(KX RIEBLE and WIFLAND), A., i, 283. 
a hydrazone (Hess and ANSELM), 
» i, 882 


Hygrine alkaloids (Hass and ANSELM), 
A., i, 881. 

Hyoscines, phy siologieal action of 
(Cusuny), A., i, 289. 


Hyoscyamines, physiological action of 
(Cusuny), A., i, 289. 
Hyperphosphatemia (Frict), A., i, va 
—— (PuyAL and Monraene), A., 
108 ; ———- MonraAGNE, and 
Beran, A -, i, 566. 
Hypophosphorous acid. 
Phosphorus. 
Hyposulphites. 


See under 
See under Sulphur. 


I. 


Ice, colour of (TomKINsON), A., ii, 396. 


Ignition of mixtures of gases (MORGAN 
and WHEELER), T., 239, 
of mixtures of ethylene and air (CHap- 
MAN), T., 1677. 
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B-Iminazolylethyltrimethylammonium 
hydroxide, and its  aurichloride 
(ACKERMANN and Kurscuer), A., i, 
499. 

B8’-Iminodipropionic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its benzoyl derivative (Ruzicka 
and FornasiR), A., i, 53. 

Indanediones. See Diketohydrindenes, 

Indazole, derivatives of (v. AUWERSs and 
Scuaicn), A., i, 806. 

Indazole, 3-chloro-5-nitro- (KENNER and 
Wirnam), T., 1057. 

Indazole-2-carboxylic acid, esters of 
(v. AuwerRs and ScHAIcH), A 
808. 

Indene, action of sodammonium on 
(LEBEAU and Picon), A., i, 660. 

Indican, detection of, in water (JoLLEs), 
A., ii, 69. 

Indicators, theory of (WIEGNER), A., ii, 

387. 

new (BABE and CABRERA), A,, ii, 55; 
(CsAny1), A., ii, 270; (Kryxeap), 
A,, ii, 124, 

use of two, in Te and alkali- 
metry (Liztus), A ., li, 650. 

Indigo-carmine, use of, with methyl- 
orange as an indicator (MogERk), A., 
ii, 705. 

Indigoids, colour of (MARTINET), A,, i, 
278 

Indigotin, preparation of (PHILLIPs), 

A., i, 811. 

constitution of (Rosprnson), A., i, 
452; (MADELUNG), A., i, 810. 

catalytic decolorisation of (WIELAND), 
A., i, 889. 

estimation of (THomson), A., ii, 471. 

Indigotin, Aexabromo-, tetrabromodi- 
chloro-, - tetrabromodiiodo- 
(Janse), A., i, 453. 

tsoIndigotin-6: 6. -disulphonie acid, 
sodium salt (MARTINET and DornIER), 
A., i, 516. 

Indigotintetrasulphonic acid, constitu- 
tion of (GRaANDMOUGIN), A., i, 889. 
Indium acetylacetone (Morcan and 

Drew), T., 1062. 

Indole-2- carboxyacetalylamide ( 7“ 
MACK, PERKIN, and Rosrnson), T 
1626. 

Indole-2-carboxy-a-(carbethoxy)ethy]- 
amide (KERMACK, PERKIN, ali 
Rosrnson), T., 1628. 

Indole-2-carboxylic acid, and its 6 
carbethoxy-a- methylvinyl ester < 
MACK, PERKIN, and Robinson), T., 
1625. 

Indoles, autoxidation of (Oppo), A 


+ 1, 


127. 
derivatives of (ALEssANDRI and 
PassERINI), A., i, 592. 
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Indones, detection of, colorimetrically 
(pE Fazt), A., ii, 357. 
Indophenol-NV-oxide, and its O-benzoyi 
derivative (MEYER and ELBERs), A., 
i, 240. 
1(3’)-Indoxyldihydro-aS-naphthafuran- 
2-one, 4-bromo- (Fries and FRELL- 
stepT), A., i, 432. 

9(2’)-Indoxyl-6-methylindole (BoNNE- 
roy and MArRTINET), A., i, 195. 

Infammability of gases (TeRKEs), A., 
ii, 99. 

Infasoria, toxicity of acids to (CoLLETT), 
A., i, 835. 

Inositol, oxidation of (ConTaRp!), A., 

i, 94. 
hexaphosphate, synthesis of (PosTER- 
NAK), A., i, 225. 

rInositol in Capsella bursa pastoris 
(ZECHMEISTER and Szécs1), A., i, 
158. 

Inositol-phosphoric acid in 
(ANDERSON), A., i, 152. 

Interfacial tension (REYNOLDs), T., 460, 
466 


plants 


Intestines, small, hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in the (McCLENDoN), A., i, 
634. 

Intramolecular condensation 

MANO), A., i, 132. 
influence of steric factors on (KENNER 
and WITHAM), T., 1452. 

Inulin, and its triacetyl derivative 
(PRINGSHEIM and ARONOWSKY), 
A., i, 545. 

absence of dextrose in products of 
hydrolysis of (BourRQUELOT and 
BripEz), A., i, 498. 

methylation of (KARRER and Lane), 
A., i, 312. 

ethyl ether (LILIENFELD), A., i, 650. 

Invertase, theory of the action of 
(MicHAELIs), A., i, 468. 

extraction of (WILLSTATTER and 
Racke), A., i, 823. 

Iodic acid. See under Iodine. 

Iodimetry (DE Miranpa and 
LimpurG), A., ii, 516. 

Iodine, spectra of (Kimura; MAKINO), 

A., li, 142. 

band spectrum of (STEuBING), A., ii, 
361, 667. 

fluorescence and absorption spectrum 
of the vapour of (PRINGSHEIM), A., 
ii, 612. 

polarisation and fluorescence of the 
vapour of (PRINGSHEIM), A., ii, 
287. 

fluorescence and ionisation of (SmyTH 
and Compron), A., ii, 364. 

photochemistry of solutions of (SropBe 
and ScumitTr), A., ii, 76. 


(Cus- 


VAN 


ii. 923 


Iodine, solubility of, in various solvents 
(HILDEBRAND and JENKs), A., ii, 
23 


adsorption of, by carbon (Frirrn), A., 
ii, 382. 

catalytic action of, in preparation of 
coumarin (YANAGISAWA and Kon- 
pd), A., i, 682. 

equilibrium of the reaction between 
hydrogen peroxide and (ABEL), 
A., ii, 35, 180; (Bray), A., ii, 
629. 

action of, on metals (MaTIGNoN), A., 
ii, 272. 

action of alkalis and, on nitrogen 
organic compounds (Rosin), A., i, 
674. 

constitution of the compound of starch 
and (LOTTERMOSER), A., i, 708. 

influence of, in sulphonation (AUGER 
and Vary), A., i, 667. 

the system, tellurium and (DAMIENs), 
A., ii, 110, 257. 

preparation of triaryl and trialkyl 
derivatives of (ARREGUINE and 
Garcia), A., i, 534. 

Iodine monochloride (FouRNEAU and 
DonarpD), A., ii, 584. 

Hydriodic acid, estimation of, electro- 
metrically (HENDRIXxsON), A., ii, 
273. 

Iodides, estimation of, electrovolu- 

metrically (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 
555. 

estimation of, volumetrically, with 
= salts (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 
517. 

estimation of, in presence of iodates 
(THURINGER), A., ii, 214. 

Iodic acid, reaction of oxalic acid 
with (Lemorng), A., ii, 100, 500, 
540. 

reaction between potassium iodide 
and (Duar), A., ii, 37. 
detection of, microchemically (Bo- 
LAND), A., ii, 57; (DENIcés), 
A., ii, 126 
estimation of, electrometrically 
(HENDRIxsoN), A., ii, 411. 
Iodine organic compounds, new type of 
(CoLLIE and REILLy), T., 1550. 
action of Grignard reagents on (HEP- 
worTH), T., 1244, 
Iodine estimation :— 

estimation of, volumetrically (Kou- 
LER), A., ii, 410. 

Iodine-silver cells. See Cells. 
Iodoform, action of Rontgen rays on 
chloroform solutions of (BAUMEISTER 

and GLOCKER), A., ii, 367. 

Iodoglobin (SrRAuss and GriTzNEr), 

A., i, 200 


ii, 924 


INDEX OF 


Ions, mobility of, in helium (McLENNAN 

and Evans), A., ii, 478. 

heat of hydration of (Born), A., ii, 
166. 

diameter of, in non-aqueous solutions 
(WALDEN), A., ii, 171. 

exchange of energy in the change of 
atoms into (AUDUBERT), A., ii, 297. 

antagonism of (KocHMANN, LuUcANUS, 
and Mu.trnHavrr), A., i, 147; 
(NEuscHLOoss), A., i, 148. 

migration of, in blood, in relation to 
the transport of carbon dioxide 
(Dotsy and Eaton), A., i, 753. 

electrolytic. See Electrolytic ions. 

univalent organic, mobility of (v. 
HeveEsy), A., ii, 236. 

Ionisation, modified theory of (KEn- 

DALL), A., ii, 491. 
distinction between radiation and 
(Compron and OLMsTEaD), A., ii, 
368. 
of gases (PINKUs and DE SCHULTHEss), 
A., ii, 368 ; (Prnkus), A., ii, 369. 
by a-rays (Hess and Hornyak), A., 
ii, 292. 
of strong electrolytes (HARKINS), A., 
ii, 160. 
of ternary electrolytes (DRUCKER), A., 
ii, 161. 

Ionisation potential (Compron and 
OLMSTEAD ; MOHLER and Foore), 
A., ii, 368. 

of metals (MOoHLER, 
MeccErs), A., ii, 8. 
iso- and y-Ionones, optical properties and 
constitution of (KNOEVENAGEL and 
OELBERMANN), A., i, 866. 
Iridium, Z-series spectrum of (Dav- 
VILLIER), A., ii, 669. 
Iron, spectrum of (GEHRCKE), A., ii, 612. 
ultra-violet spark spectrum of (MILLI- 
KAN), A., ii, 3; (L. and E. Biocn), 
A., ii, 286. 
vacuum spark spectrum of (MILLIKAN, 
Bowen, and SAWYER), A., ii, 609. 
passivity of (DE Bruyn), A., ii, 153. 
diffusion of carbon into (RUNGE), A., 
ii, 455. 
transformation of, at the Curie point 
(DesEAn), A., ii, 573. 
valency scale of (W6HLER and BAtz), 
A., ii, 633. 
molten, solubility of graphite in (RUER 
and Biren), A., ii, 198. 
rusting of, microscopy of (ACKER- 
MANN), A., ii, 511. 
corrosion and passivity of (FRrEND), 
T., 932. 
effect of copper on the velocity of 
solution of, in acids (BELL and 
Patrick), A., ii, 318. 


Foore, and 


SUBJECTS. 


Iron, condition of, in nitric acid 
(Brown), A., ii, 676. 
and its oxides, equilibrium of, with 
carbon and its oxides (FALcKE), A., 
ii, 511; (MAarsuBARA), A., ii, 644, 
action of fused sodium hydroxide on 
(WALLACE and F.Eck), T., 1842. 
reduction of nitro-compounds with 
(PoMERANZ), A., i, 725 
hydrogen ion concentration necessary 
for precipitation of (PATTEN and 
Martins), A., ii, 218. 
precipitation of tin by (Bouman) 
A., ii, 134. 
Iron alloys, solubility limits and eutectic 
points for (DaEvEs), A., ii, 454, 
estimation of total and graphitic car- 
bon in (WENGER and TRAMPLER), 
A., ii, 519. 
estimation of vanadium in (Rota 
and Nutt), A., ii, 597. 
with carbon (RvEkr), A., ii, 553. 
graphitisation in (Honpa and 
Murakaml), A., ii, 699, 
with cerium (CLororsk1), A., ii, 203. 
with chromium and nickel (CHEvEy- 
AnD), A., ii, 336. 
with silicon (MURAKAMI), A., ii, 589, 
Iron compounds, distribution of, in 
plants (MAQUENNE and Cenl- 
GHELLI), A., i, 759. 
concretions in animal 
(GONNERMANN), A., i, 79. 
Iron carbide, precipitation of, in steel 
(PorRTEVIN and CHEVENARD), A., ii, 
510. 
nitrides, dissociation pressures of 
(NoveEs and Smirn), A., ii, 304. 
oxides, decomposition of (LErT£vR), 
A., ii, 218. 
action of carbon monoxide with 
(CuauprRon), A., ii, 178. 
sodium pyrophosphate (OLIVERI-May- 
DALA), A., ii, 338. 
ammonium alum, colour of (BONNELL 
and Perman), T., 1994. 
sulphide, reaction between carbon 
dioxide and (GoLDscHMID7), A., ii, 
553. 
Ferric salts, catalytic composition of 
hydrogen peroxide by (BoHnsoy), 
A., ii, 250. 
chloride, use of, in the preparation 
of phenolphthalein (Warp), T., 
850. 
hydroxide, adsorption of thorium-2 
and -C by (Cransron and 
Burnett), T., 2036. 
separation of, from aluminium 
and chromium hydroxides( MME. 
M. and M. LeMARcHANDS), A., 
ii, 351. 


in organs 
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Iron :— 
Ferric oxide, action of sodium sulphide 
on (Witt), A., ii, 403. 


anhydrous yellow (Yor), A., ii, 


sulphate, reduction of acid solutions 
of, by magnesium and zine (Sue- 
DEN), T., 233. 

Ferrous salts, catalytic oxidation of, 
in acid solution (THoMAS and 
WitiiAms), T., 749. 

theory of the oxidation of 
(FRIEND), T., 932. 
oxidation of, by potassium ferri- 
cyanide (HANNIK), A., ii, 685. 
detection of (BALAREFF), A., ii, 
712. 
hydroxide peroxide, chemical and 
physical properties of (BAUDISCcH), 
A., ii, 337. 
ammonium sulphate, reaction be- 
tween silver nitrate and (DHAR, 
Darra, and BRATTACHARYA), A., 
ii, 36. 
Ferrates, electrolytic preparation of 
(GRUBE and GMELIN), A., ii, 49. 
Ferrites, electrolytic preparation of 
(GruBE and GMELIN), A., ii, 49. 

Iron organic compounds (BENNETT and 

TURNER), A., i, 472. 

Iron, cast, estimation of manganese in 
(GRAZIANI and Losana), A., ii, 
464. 

estimation of silicon in (Garcfa), A., 

ii, 348. 
estimation of sulphur in, colorimetric- 
ally (Misson), A., ii, 556. 

Steel, influence of forging on the 
electrical resistance of (Dupuy), 
A., ii, 481. 

magnetic determinations of 4 points 
in (IsHtwaRa), A., ii, 643. 

corrosion of, by chlorine-treated 
water (CLARK and IsELEy), A., 
ii, 94. 

precipitation of cementite in 
(SaAuvaGEoT), A., ii, 553. 

premature precipitation of iron 
carbide in (PORTEVIN and CHE- 
VENARD), A., ii, 510. 

estimation of chromium in (EVANS), 
A., ii, 279, 562. 

estimation of phosphorus in (ARI- 
ANO), A., ii, 847 ; (KINDER), A., 
ii, 594. 

estimation of sulphur in, colori- 
metrically (Misson), A., ii, 556. 

estimation of titanium in (DIEcK- 
MANN), A., ii, 597. 

estimation of vanadium in (ROLLA 
and Nut1), A., ii, 597. 

See alsoCobalt steel and Nickel steel. 


ii, 925 


Iron detection, estimation, and separa- 

tion :— 

detection of, by dimethylglyoxime 
(VAUBEL), A., ii, 596. 

detection of, microchemically, with 
sodium salicylate (vAN ZiJr), A., 
ii, 463. 

estimation of (NAKAzoNno), A., ii, 596. 

estimation of, approximately (CurRtT- 
MAN and Hecnr), A., ii, 522. 

estimation of, by cupferron (Lun- 
DELI), A., ii, 414. 

estimation of, iodometrically (Kotr- 
HOFF), A., ii, 713. 

estimation of, microchemically, in 
organic compounds (NicLoux and 
WELTER), A., ii, 523. 

estimation of, volumetrically 
(Mevrice), A., ii, 218. 

estimation of, volumetrically, by 
means of titanous salts (THORNTON 
and CHAPMAN), A., ii, 279. 

estimation of, inalloys with aluminium 
(Hutor), A., ii, 656. 

estimation of, in plant products 
(MAQUENNE; MATHIEv), A., ii, 
561. 

estimation of, colorimetrically in sili- 
cates (MATEJKA), A., ii, 658. 

estimation of, in wines (MATHIEU), 
A., ii, 415 ; (MALVEZzIN and RIvIL- 
LAND), A., ii, 351. 

estimation of, and separation from 
manganese (Koo), A., ii, 218. 

estimation of phosphorus in (KINDER), 
A., ii, 594. 

estimation of titanium in (DIEcK- 
MANN), A., ii, 597. 

Iron wire, passivity of (LILu1z), A., ii, 
80, 152. 

Isatic acid, barium and copper salts 
(MARTINET and CotssEt), A., i, 517. 
Isatin, and its isomerides and derivatives 

(Hantzscn), A., i, 597, 598. 
constitution of salts of (HELLER), A., 
i, 891. 

Isatins, synthesis of (MARTINET and 
CotsseEt), A., i, 516. 

Isatin-1-carboxylic acid, 5-chloro-, ethyl 
ester (HELLER and JacossoHy), A., i, 
440. 

Isatinsulphonic acids and their salts and 
derivatives (MARTINET and DorNIER), 
A., i, 273, 516. 

Isatobenzophenoneketazine (GER- 
HARDT), A., i, 747 

Isatofluorenoneketazine 
A., i, 747. 

isolsatogenic acid, ethyl ester (RUGGLI 
and Bo.uicEr), A., i, 812. 

Isatogens, action of phenylhydrazine on 
(RueG.i and Bo..iceErR), A., i, 812. 


(GERHARDT), 


ii. 926 


isolsatogens, constitution of (Rucci 
and Bo.uicEr), A., i, 811. 

Isatol, constitution of (HELLER), A., i, 
891. 

Isinglass as a protective colloid (GutT- 
BIER and BEcKMANN), A,, ii, 312. 

Isomerism in co-ordinated compounds 

(Htrrie ; REIHLEN), A., ii, 193. 
and physiological action (CUsHNy), 
A., i, 289. 

Isomorphous substances, formation and 
stability of (Brauns), A., ii, 387 ; 
(Miccer), A., ii, 576. 

Isoprene, preparation of, from light 

camphor oil (NisH1zAwa), A., i, 
217. 
from turpentine (MaAHoop), A., i, 


Isotopes (VAN DEN Broer), A., ii, 295. 

classification of (HARKINS), A., ii, 
445. 

number and classification of (Hanr- 
KINs), A., ii, 690. 

with the same atomic weight (MEYEn), 
A., ii, 78. 

infra-red spectra of (Loomis), A., ii, 
530. 

atomic volume of (Soppy), A., ii, 
698. 

calculation of possible (KOHLWEILER), 
A., ii, 689. 


investigation of, by means of anode 
rays (THomsoN), A., ii, 675. 
Isotopy and rotation spectra (Haas), A., 
ii, 286. 
cis-Itaconatodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
hydrogen itaconate (Durr), T., 389. 


J. 


Jamesonite (SHANNON), A., ii, 52. 

Juniperus oxycedrus, action of hydracids 
on essential oil of (HuERRE), A., i, 
258. 

Juniperus taxifolia, constituents of the 
oil of (SHrNosAk!), A., i, 351. 

Jurupaite (EaKLE), A., ii, 702. 


K. 


Kafir, proteins extracted from (DoWELL 
and MENAUL), A., i, 644. 

Kaolinite (kaolin), formation and con- 
stitution of (BERNAOLA), A., ii, 407. 
Kataphoresis, microscopical device for 

(v. Szent-Gy6reyl), A., ii, 14. 
Kations, catalysis by (HoLmBERc), A., 
ii, 319. 
Kawa resin (BorscHe and Rorn), A., i, 
862. 
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Kawa-root, constituents of (Borscug 
and Rorn), A., i, 862. 

Kawaic acid, and its sodium alt 
(BorscueE and Rorn), A., i, 862. 

Ketazines, condensation of quinones 
with (GERHARDT), A., i, 746. 

Ketens (SraAuDINGER, RATHSAM, and 

KsELsBERG), A., i, 33; (Staupry- 
GER, KLEVER, BEREZA, and Cory), 
A., i, 34. 

reactions of aliphatic diazo-compounds 
with (STAUDINGER and REBER), A,, 
i, 245. 

Ketimines (Movrev and Mienonac), 
A., i, 108. 

a-Keto-acids, effect of, on the condue- 
tivity of boric acid (BOESEKEN and 
Feuix), A., i, 844. 

Keto-anils (KNOEVENAGEL and JAGER), 
A., i, 785. 

a-Ketobutyric acid, methylanilide 
(ADAMS, BRAMLET, and TENDIck), 
A., i, 6. 

8-Ketobutyronitrile-a-oxamide, di- 
phenylhydrazone of (BENARY and 
Scumipt), A., i, 777. 

7-Keto-6:6-diethylpcriacenapthindane 
(FLEIscHER and SIerert), A., i, 
255. 

Ketodihydroepicampholenic acid, hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (PERKIN and TiTLey), 
T., 1106. 

3-Keto-1:3-dihydroindazole, 5-amino-, 
and 5- and 7-nitro-, and their salts 
and derivatives (KENNER and WIr- 
HAM), 'I’., 1055. 

5-Keto-4:5-dihydroindolediazine(1:4) 
(KeERMACK, PERKIN, and Rosrnsoy), 
T., 1627. 
2-Keto-i:2-dihydrothionaphthen. See 
3-Oxythionaphthen. 
2-Keto-1:5-dimethyl-1-dichloromethyl 
1:2-dihydrobenzene. See  1:5-Di- 
methyl-1-dichloromethy1-A3:5-cyclo- 
hexadien-2-one. 
a-Keto-yy-diphenyl-Af-butenoie acid, 
and 8-bromo-, and their ethyl esters 
(STAUDINGER and Reser), A., i, 
247. 
e-Keto-a-y-diphenyl-e-7-hydroxy- 
phenyl-A*y-pentadiene, a-hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives (Dintugy and 
Buoss), A., i, 190. 
e-Keto-ay-dipheny]l-e-2-methoxy- 
phenyl-Ay-pentadiene, a-hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives (DittHey and 
Boss), A., i, 190. 
e-Keto-ay-diphenyl-«-p-tolyl-A«y-pent- 
adiene, a-hydroxy-, and its salts 
(DittHEY, BAURIEDEL, GEISSEI- 
BRECHT, SEEGER, and WINKLER), A, 
i, 189. 
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9-Keto-5-ethoxy-1:2-dihydrothionaph- 
then, 4-chloro-, and its derivatives 
(v. AUWERs and Turgs), A., i, 121. 
ac-1-Keto-3-ethyltetrahydronaphthy1-3- 
acetic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(Kon and Stevenson), T., 91. 
1-Keto-5-hydroxybenzoylbenzoic acid, 
0-2:2:3:4:6:6-hevachloro- (Fries and 
HARTMANN), A., i, 256. 
3-Ketoindolenine-2-carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester, and its phenylhydrazone 
(RucGLI and BoLiicEr), A., i, 812. 
5-Keto-7-methyl-4:5-dihydroindolediaz- 
ine(1:4) (KerMack, PERKIN, and 
Rosrnson), T., 1635. 
2-Keto-1-methyl-2:3-dihydronorbarman 
(KERMACK, PERKIN, and RKopinsoy), 
T., 1638. 
2-Keto-5-methyldihydrothionaphthen, 
preparation of, and its derivatives 
(v. AUWERS and Turks), A., i, 120. 
2-Keto-3-methyl-1:2-dihydrothionaph- 
then, 5-bromo- (v. AUWERs and 
THs), A., i, 120. 
1-Keto-3-methyloctahydronaphthy1-3- 
acetic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(Kon and SrrvEnsoy), T., 92. 
ac-1-Keto-3-methyltetrahydronaphthyl- 
8-acetic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(Kon and STEVENSON), T., 90. 
Ketone C,;H,,0., and its oxime, from 
oxidation of diamylene (ScHINDEL- 
MEISER), A., i, 490. 
C,H,,0, and its semicarbazone, from 
distillation of lead pinate (OsTLING), 
A., i, 665. 
C,H,,0, and its derivatives, from Bf- 
diethylglutaric acid (Kon), T., 821. 
C,;H,,0, from reduction of ketone 
C,H,,0 (Kon), T., 822. 
Ketones, chemical constitution and taste 
of (Furukawa), A., i, 637. 
derived from glutaric acids (Kon), 
T., 810. 
condensation of methylene dicyanide 
with (OsTLING), A., i, 321. 
aliphatic-aromatic unsaturated, 
phenylhydrazones of (v. AUWERS 
and LAMMERHIRT), A., i, 464. 
unsaturated, reactivity of (HEILBRON 
and Buck), T., 1500, 1515. 
action of semicarbazide on (v. 
Auwenrs), A., i, 466. 
a-unsaturated, crystalline-liquid pro- 
perties of (VORLANDER), A., i, 867. 
Ketones, o-nitro-, derivatives of (GAB- 
RIEL and GERHARD), A., i, 687. 
thio-, action of aliphatic diazo-com- 
pounds on (STAUDINGER and SIEc- 
waRrt), A., i, 43. 
dithio-, preparation and properties of 
(Naik), T., 379, 1231. 
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a-Keto-8-o-nitro-p-methoxyphenyl- 
butyric acid, ethyl ester (KermAck, 
PERKIN, and Rosinson), T., 1639. 

a-Keto-A8-o-nitrophenylbutyricacid,ethyl 
ester (KERMACK, PERKIN and Rosin- 
son), T., 1634. 

-Keto-octane-aé-dicarboxylic acid, and 
its semicarbazone (FusiTA), A., i, 792. 

5-Keto-2-phenyl-4-benzoylphenyldi- 
hydro-oxazole, and its derivatives 
(Minovict and TuiRINGER), A., i, 
272. 

+-Keto-y-phenyl-n-butaldehyde (HeEt- 
FERICH and LrecuEr), A., i, 421. 

a-Keto-y-phenyl-ae-di-p-chlorophenyl- 
A+y-pentadiene, a-hydroxy-, and its 
zincichloride (DILTHEY, BAURIEDEL, 
GIESSELBRECHT, SEEGER, and WINK- 
LER), A., i, 189. 

3-Keto-2-phenyl-1:3-dihydroindazole, 5- 
and 7-nitro-, and their sodium salts 
(KENNER and WiTHam), T., 1056. 

e-Keto-y-phenyl-ae-di-p-tolyl-A*7-penta- 
diene, a-hydroxy-, and its salts 
(DittHEy, BAURIEDEL, GEISSEL- 
BRECHT, SEEGER, and WINKLER), A., 
i, 189. 

3-Keto-2-phenylindoleninephenylhydra- 
zone, 6-nitro- (RuGGLI and Bo..i- 
GER), A., i, 812. 

A-Ketostearic acid, and its derivatives 
(THoms and Deckert), A., i, 219. 
2-Keto-1:2:3:4-tetrahydroanthraquinone 
pentachloro- (FRIEs and HARTMANN), 

A., i, 256. 

1-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene, and 2- 
bromo-, and their oximes (STRAUS, 
ROHRBACKER, and LEMMEL), A., i, 
172. 

4-Keto-1-p-tolyl-1:4-dihydropyridine- 
2:6-dicarboxylic acid, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (SMInnov), A., i, 595. 

Ketotricarboxylic acid, C,,H;,0,, from 
pyrocholoidanic acid and alkali 
hydroxide (WIELAND), A., i, 113. 

Ketoxides, action of acetic acid and a 
mineral acid on(WEITzand SCHEFFER), 
A., i, 869. 

Kidneys, excretion by, in relation to 
acidic basic equilibrium (NAGAYAMA), 
A., i, 205. 

Kieserite, reduction of, with carbon 
dioxide (RIESENFELD and FAaBeEr), 
A., ii, 40. 

Kinetics, application of statistical 

mechanics to (ToLMAN), A., ii, 99. 
chemical, study of (EccrErr), A., ii, 
443. 

Klaproth, Martin Henry, biography of 
(MEYER), A., ii, 195. 

Kokusagi, essential oil of (SHINOSAKI), 
A., i, 574. 
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Kola nut, estimation of caffeine in 
(UGaARTE), A., ii, 470. 

Kryptocyanines (ADAMs and HALLER), 
A., i, 129. 

Kynurenic acid, constitution of, and its 
barium salt (BrstHoRN), A., i, 600. 


L. 


Labdanum oil, analytical characters of 
(Rourk&-BERTRAND Firs), A., i, 798. 

Lactacidogen in muscle (EMBDEN and 
LAQuER; EMBDEN, ScHMITz, and 
MEINCKE), A., i, 528; (EMBDEN, 
GRAFE,and SCHMITZ; WECHSELMANN ; 
AptER; ADLER and GtNzBuURG; 
Lypine ; Coun ; EmBDEN and Isaac ; 
ApLER and Isaac; LawaczeEck), 
A., i, 529. 

Lactarius, constituents of species of 
(ZELLNER), A., i, 212. 

Lactarius vellereus, constituents of the 
latex of (ZELLNER), A., i, 212. 

Lactic acid, formation and accumulation 

of, in muscle (MEYERHOF), A., i, 


role of, in muscle (WeseEr), A., i, 
635. 

benzyl ester (SHONLE and Row), A., i, 
341. 

detection of (Hartwic and Saar), 
A., ii, 356. 

dination * in organic fluids (Pir- 
TARELLI), A., ii, 418. 

detection and separation of, by means 
of its ferric sodium salt (HorMANN), 
A., ii, 221. 

estimation of (R1ESENFELD), A., ii, 68. 

estimation of, in blood (Harrop), 
A., ii, 715. 

d-Lactic acid (sarcolactic acid), formation 
of, in the animal organism (TomrTA), 
A., i, 829, 830. 

Lactose (milk ‘ce solubility of (G1L- 

Lis), A 

hydrolysis of, by emulsin (BRIDBL), 
A., i, 824. 

estimation of, volumetrically (ApRI- 
ANO), A., ii, 284. 

estimation of, in presence of other 
reducing sugars (Le GRAND), A., ii, 
355, 661. 

Leevoglucosan (KarreEr), A., i, 707. 
Levulic acid, detection and estimation 
of, in foods (Grinuort), A., ii, 602. 
Levulosan, and its derivatives (PIcTET 

and Rerity), A., i, 544. 

Levulose (d-/ructose ; Sruit-sugar), 
optical rotation of mixtures of 
dextrose, sucrose and (VosBuURGH), 
A., ii, 233. 
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Levulose (d-fructose ; Sruit- -sugar), 
fermentation of, by yeast juice or 
zymin (HARDEN and HENLEY), A,, 
i, 480, 642. 

estimation of, in presence of dextrose 
(MurscHHAUsER), A., ii, 715. 

estimation of, in presence of other 
sugars (BEHRE), A., ii, 526. 

Levulose-diphosphoric acid (IArpey- 
FABRIKEN VoRM. F. Bayer & Co), 
A., i, 498. 

Levulose-phosphoric acid, and its deriy- 
atives (FARBENFABRIKEN VORM., F, 
Bayer & Co.), A., i, 498. 

Laminaria flexicaulis, mucilage of 
(Gruzewska), A., i, 704. 

Lamp, Harcourt pentane, atmospheric 
corrections for (Rosa, CRITTENDEy, 
and TAYLOR), A., ii, 704. 

Landolt’s reaction, kinetics of (Eccrrr 
and ScHarnow), A., ii, 686, 691. 

Lanthanum, atomic weight of (Baxter, 
TANI, and CHapin), A., ii, 454. 

Lanthanum salts, effect of, on respir- 
ation (Brooks), A., i, 385. 

Laudanine, constitution of (Spirn), 
A., i, 50. 

y-Laudanosinecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (GADAMER and Knocn), A., i, 
580. 

Laurel, cherry, hydrocyanic acid in 
leaves of (RosSENTHALER), A., i, 484. 

Laurie acid, benzylester (SHONLE and 
Kow), A., i, 341. 

Laurotetanine, and its 
(GorTER), A., i, 587. 

Laurylearbamide, a-bromo- (TIFFENEAU 
and ARDELY), A., i, 775. 

Lazulite from Georgia (WaTson), A., ii, 
701. 

Lead, spectra of (McLENNAN and 

ZuMSTEIN), A., ii, 474. 
corpuscular spectrum of (M. and L. 
DE Broce), A., ii, 615. 
ultra-violet spark spectrum of (L, and 
E. Buiocn), A., ii, 286. 
isotopes, spectra of (MERTON), A., ii, 
611 


derivatives 


A., ii, 


atomic volume of (Soppy), 
698. 
adsorption ~ 
(Ko.THOFF), A 
adsorption of isotopes of, by colloidal 


by _ filter 
> me, BG. 


paper 


silver haloids —— and V. 
BEcKERATH), A., ii, 386. 
equilibrium of Pen Ha —, - 
(GUERTLER and MEISSNER), A 
402. 
action of water on (THREsH), A., ii, 
551. 
Lead alloys with bismuth and tin 
(WitrscuMipT), A., ii, 646. 
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lead alloys with potassium, electro- 
motive properties of (KREMANN and 
PRESZFREUND), A., ii, 332. 
with thallium, electromotive properties 
of (KREMANN and LoBINGER), A., 
ii, 157. 
with tin and with zinc, electrical 
resistance of (KonNo), A., ii, 425. 
with tungsten (INovyE), A., ii, 205. 
lead compounds, photochemistry of 
(RENZ), A., ii, 477. 
Lead salts, estimation of, volumetrically 
(SASSE), A., ii, 218. 
lead perchlorate, use of solutions of, in 
place of Thoulet’s solution (THIEL 
and Stott), A., ii, 17. 
basic perchlorates (WEINLAND), A., i, 
535. 


oxides, physical chemistry of (GuAs- 
STONE), T., 1689, 1914. 

peroxide, estimation of, iodometrically 
(GLASSTONE), T., 1997. 

sulphide, equilibrium of, with 
antimony sulphide (lirsuKA), A., 
ii, 206. 

lead organic compounds :— 

di-, tri-, and tetracyclohexyls, and 
their haloids (Krause and REIs- 
sAus), A., i, 825. 

with aniline (MANDAL), A., i, 410. 

lead estimation :— 

estimation of, volumetrically, as 
chromate (Simmons, Gorpon, and 
BoEHMER), A., ii, 63 ; (KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 64. 

estimation of, in brass (GuAzzE), A., 
ii, 559. 

leaves, respiration of, in scarcity of 

oxygen (MAQUENNE and Dekg- 
mMoussy), A., i, 758. 

proteins from (CHIBNALL 
ScuHryvEr), A., i, 482. 

young, oxalic acid in (BAv), A., i, 
838 


and 


lecithin (LEVENE and Ro rF), A., i, 
382, 476. 
adsorption of dyes and salts by 
(CRUICKSHANK), A., ii, 89. 
liver, constituents of (LEVENE and 
Simms), A., i, 842. 
sols, ultrafiltration of (BEcHHOLD and 
Nruscu.oss), A., i, 705. 
estimation of (VAN DER MARrck), 
A., ii, 526. 
lectures delivered before the Chemical 
Society (RonERTSON), T., 1 ; (AsToN), 
T., 677 ; (Moore), T., 1555. 
lecture experiments, on kinetics of 
Landolt’s reactions (Ea@cErT and 
ScHarnow), A., ii, 691. 
on the nitrogen of blood (HUGOUNENQ 
and FLORENCE), A., i, 632. 
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Lecture experiments, to show the re- 
duction of oleic acid to stearic acid 
(FEULGEN), A., ii, 448. 

Leeches, action of camphor on the plain 
muscle of (JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 146. 

Leguminous plants. See Plants. 

Lepetit-Bucherer reaction (FRIED- 
LANDER), A., i, 443. 

Leptospermol (PENFOLD), A., i, 860. 

Leptospermum flavescens, essential oil 
from the leaves of (PENFOLD), A., i, 
859. 

Leucacene (DzIEWONSKI, PopGORSKA, 
LEMBERGER, and SuszxKA), A., i, 105. 

Leucine-choline, preparation of, and its 
salts (P. and W. Karrer, THOMANN, 
HoRLACHER, and MApER), A., i, 228. 

l-Leucinol, and its derivatives (P. and 
W. KaRRER, THOMANN, HORLACHER, 
and MAper), A., i, 229. 

Leucinol-choline, and its salts (P. and 
W. KaRrrer, THOMANN, HORLACHER, 
and MApER), A., i, 229. 

Leucites, analysis of (TomMAs!), A., ii, 
132. 


Leucoturic acid, constitution and re- 
actions of (Brtrz and Koset), A., i, 
817. 

a-Leucylglycyl-/-leucine, and its chloro- 
acetyl derivative (ABDERHALDEN and 
Hanpovsky), A., i, 547. 

Lichens, constituents of (Sonn), A., i, 
414; (BARGELLINI and Moncapa), 
A., i, 865. 

Life, origin and continuance of, on the 
earth (Moore), T., 1555. 

Light, scattering of, in gases (BoRN and 

GERLACH), A., ii, 632. 

absorption of, by halogens (DoBBiE 
and Fox), A., ii, 566. 

absorption of, by solutions (v. Hat- 
BAN and GEIGEL), A., ii, 145. 

Bohr’s theory of the emission of 
(STaRK), A., ii, 232; (SommER- 
FELD ; LADENBERG), A., ii, 567. 

depolarisation by (BAuR), A., ii, 236. 

mechanism of the action of, on cells 
(Noack), A., i, 910. 

action of, on chlorophyll (OstERHOUT), 
A., i, 268 

effect of, on displacement reactions 
(Bavupiscnk), A., ii, 290. 

effect of, on complement action 
(Brooks), A., i, 143. 

ultra-violet, decomposition of hydro- 
gen peroxide by (KORNFELD), A., 
li, 670. 

Lignin (KARRER and WIDMER), A., i, 
771; (v. EuterR; MELANDER; HoLm- 
BERG), A., i, 849; (HOLMBERG and 
Sséperc ; HoLMBERG and WINTZELL), 
A., i, 850. 
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Lignin, preparation of, from straw 
a A, 4, 772. 
extraction of, from rye-straw (BEcK- 
MANN, LIESCHE, and LEHMANN), 
A., i, 546. 
constitution of (HInTIKKA), A., i, 
772. 
constitution and sulphite treatment 
of (Fuons), A., i, 309. 
oxalic acid from (HrusER and WIN- 
SVOLD), A., i, 845. 
colour reactions of (CrocKERr), A., i, 
839 ; (CAspaRis), A., ii, 564. 
estimation of, in cellulose (HEUSER 
and WeENnzEz), A., ii, 715. 
Lignite, constituents of (Civsa and 
Gatizzi), A., ii, 343. 
Lime. See Calcium oxide. 
Limonene nitrosochloride, preparation of 
(RureE and Loérrt), A., i, 258. 
Lindera precox (aburachan), constituents 
of oil from (SHINOSAKI), A., i, 679. 
Linolenic acid and its salts (Corrry), 
T., 1306. 
oxidation of (Corrry), T., 1409. 
Linolic acid, constitution of (TAKA- 
HASHI), A., i, 303. 
Linoxyn, spontaneous decomposition of 
(Fritz), A., i, 303. 
Linseed oil, composition of (Correy), 
T., 1413. 
oxidation of (Corrry), T., 1152. 
Linolic acid, oxidation of (Correy), T., 
1408. 
Lipase (CuristmAN and Lewis), A., i, 
755. 
action of (ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 68. 
serum, action of atexyl on (Rona and 
Bacn), A., i, 69. 
Lipochrome in blood serum (VAN DEN 
Beres and Mutier), A., i, 286. 
Lipoids in blood (LEMELAND), A., i, 
633. 
action of bromides on (OPPENHEIMER), 
A., i, 288. 
Liquids, diffraction of Réntgen rays by 
(DeBiERNE), A., ii, 531. 
temperature coefficients of electrical 
double refraction in (BERGHOLM), 
A., ii, 568. 
of low conductivity, measurement of 
electrical osmosis in (STASZEWSK!), 
A., ii, 13. 
thermal expansion of (HExz), A., ii, 
374. 
surface energy, latent heat and com- 
pressibility of (Hammick), A., 
li, 84. 
electric heater for the evaporation of 
(Moser), A., ii, 15. 
interfacial and surface tensions of 
(ReyNoups), T., 466. 
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Liquids, ratio of the density of vapours 
and (SWIENTOSLAWSK]), A., ii, 535, 
measurement of opacity of (HoLKER), 
A., i, 633. 
viscosity of (KENDALL and Monro), 
os ii, 241; (VAN AUBEL), A,, ii, 
575 


equation of state for (JARVINEN), A 
ii, 375. 
polymerisation of (FIELDING), A.,, ii, 
487. 
influence of curvature on the chemical 
action of (Luck), A., ii, 440. 
anisotropic, structure of (GRANDJEAN), 
A.,, ii, 91; (VAN DER LINGEN), A, 
ii, 438. 
fluorescent. See Fluorescent liquids, 
mixed, rotation of (DruTscHMany), 
A., ii, 146. 
i pressure of (PorTER), A,, ii, 
37 


miscibility of (Fawsirr and 
Fiscuer), A., ii, 307. 
separation of, by distillation (Dur- 
TON), T., 1988; A., ii, 302. 
existence of compounds in (Joris- 
SEN), A., ii, 386. 
non-associated, refraction of (Henz), 
A., ii, 529. 
organic, number of atoms and physical 
properties (HERz), A., ii, 484. 
specific heat of (TREH1N), A., ii, 237. 
surface properties of (HARKINs and 
CuENG), A., ii, 242. 
molecular volume of (W®6OHLISCH), 
A., ii, 536. 
Lithium, are and spark spectra of 
(SEELIGER and THAER), A., ii, 566. 
electrical and thermal conductivities 
of (MEIssNER), A., ii, 151. 
ions, hydration of (BABorovskf and 
HanAkovA), A., ii, 573. 

Lithium chloride, equilibrium of, with 
potassium and sodium chlorides 
(ScHAEFER), A., ii, 96. 

chloride, hydroxide and nitrate, heats 
of dilution and specific heats of 
(RicHarpDs and Rows), A., ii, 38%. 
hydride, preparation and salt character 
of (Morrs), A., ii, 200. 
specific heat of, at low temperatures 
(GUNTHER), A., ii, 16. 
selenodithionate(MorGAn and SIt#), 
T., 1067. 
silicate, equilibrium of, with calcium 
and zirconium silicates (ScHWARZ 
and HAAcKE), A., ii, 452. 
Lithium organic compounds :— 
cyanides (MEYER), A., i, 501. 
Lithium detection :— 
detection of, in plant and animal 
organs (KE1LHoLz), A., ii, 708. 
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Lithobilianic acid (WIELAND and Wry- | Magnesium, are and spark spectra of 


LAND), A., i, 178. 
Lithocholic acid (WIELAND and Wey- 
LAND), A., i, 178. 
Liver, normal pigment of (SALKOowsKI), 
A, i 
storage of glycogen in (GRUZEWSKA 
and FAuRE-Fremiet), A., i, 699. 
action of diastases in, and formation 
of glycogen (LANGFELDT), A., i, 
473. 


formation of urea in (Fosse and 
RoucHELMAN), A., i, 382. 
blood of, uric acid in (CHAUFFARD, 
Bropin, and Gricaut), A., i, 288. 
Lobelia inflata, alkaloids from (BorHuR- 
INGER & SOHNE), A., i, 267; (WIE- 
LAND), A., i, 802. 
Lobelidine, and its hydrochloride (W1z- 
LAND), A., i, 803. 
Lobeline, and its salts (WIELAND), A., i, 
803. 
a, B- and y-Lobeline (BOEHRINGER & 
SOHNE), A., i, 267. 
lobinol, and its derivatives (McNarnr), 
A., i, 387. 

Ioturine (SpATH), A., i, 50. 

Lucerne (alfalfa), distribution of nitro- 
gen in the seed of (MILLER), A., i, 
486. 

proteins extracted from (DOWELL and 
MENAUL), A., i, 644. 
Inciola vitticollis, production of light by 
(KANDA), A., i, 77. 
luminescence (TIEDE and BiscuEr), 
A., ii, 74; (Trepe), A., ii, 75. 
of solid solutions (Scumipr), A., ii, 
567. 
phenomena of (WinTHER), A., ii, 671. 
lungs, detection of sulphur in the 
epithelial tissue of (FAURE-FREMIET, 
Dracoivu, and pESTREEL), A., ii, 228. 
dLupanine (MOLANDER), A., i, 886. 
Lupines, estimation of alkaloids in 
(Macu and LEDERLE), A., ii, 718. 
Lythrum salicaria, constituents of (CAR- 
RAcIDO and MADINAVEITIA), A., i, 
704. 
lyxuronic acid, and its derivatives 
(BERGMANN), A., i, 542. 


Machilene (TAKAGI), A., i, 732. 

Machilol, and dihydroxy-, and its deriv- 
atives (TAKAGI), A., i, 732. 

Magenta solutions, regeneration of colour 
in decolorised (GNEzDA), A., ii, 394. 

Magnesia. See Magnesium oxide. 

Magnesium, preparation of (MATIGNON), 
A., ii, 262 


(SEELIGER and THAER), A., ii, 566. 
band spectrum of (GEHRCKE 
GLASER), A., ii, 611. 
emission and appearance of rays in the 
spectrum of (DE GRAMONT and 
HEMSALECH), A., ii, 611. 
positive-ray analysis of (DEMPSTER), 
A., ii, 402. 
velovity of reaction of, in aqueous 
solutions (VysKocIL), A., ii, 389. 
precipitation of, by addition of am- 
monium carbonate (BROEKsMI‘), 
A., ii, 655. 
reduction of acid solutions of ferric 
sulphate by (SucpEN), T., 233. 
action of, on ethyl chloroacetate in 
presence of ethyl acetate (SOMMELET 
and HAMEL), A., i, 646. 
metabolism. See Metabolism. 
Magnesium alloys with mercury, electro- 
motive behaviour of (Smirs and Breck), 
A., ii, 402. 

Magnesium salts, antagonism of calcium 
and (KocHMANN, LucaNus, and 
Mu.truaurt), A., i, 147. 

theory of narcosis produced by 
(WICHMANN), A., i, 79. 
Magnesium carbonate, crystalline 
(BRoEKsmiIr), A., ii, 263. 
tri- and per-thiocarbonates (YEOMAN), 
T., 50. 
chloride, equilibrium of, with potass- 
ium and scdium chlorides (ScHo- 
LIcH), A., ii, 98. 
equilibrium of sodium sulphate and 
* (TAKEGAMI), A., ii, 30. 
oxide (magnesia), vapour pressure of 
(RurF and Scumipr), A., ii, 486. 
crystal structure of (WycKoFrr), 
A., ii, 262. 
change of, from the light to the 
dense form (PARRAVANO and 
MazzetT1), A., ii, 335. 
and potash, ratio of, in plants 
(Lacatv), A., i, 214. 
sulphate, hydrates of (TAKEGAMI), 
A., ii, 698 
equilibrium of sodium chloride and 
(TAKEGAMI), A., ii, 30. 
ammonium sulphate, diffusion of solu- 
tions of (PorLEzzaA), A., ii, 170. 

Magnesium organic compounds, action 
of, on arylsulphonic chlorides 
(WEDEKIND and ScHENK), A., i, 
664. 

action of, with halogen derivatives of 
tertiary aromatic — bismuthines 
(CHALLENGER and ALLPREss), T., 
913. 

alkyl haloids, constitution ef (MEISEN- 
HEIMER and CasPEr), A., i, 654. 


and 
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Magnesium organic compounds, alkyl 
and aryl haloids, catalysis in the 
formation of (HEpworrn), T., 1249. 

hydrogen haloids, preparation of (HEss 
and RHEINBOLDT), A., i, 777. 

methyl] iodide, action of, on mercuric 
chloride and mercury aromatic 
ketones (ABELMANN), A., i, 629. 

phenyl bromide, action of, with esters 
or anhydride of phthalic acid 
(HowELt), A., i, 42. 

isopropyl bromide, action of By-di- 
bromopropylene on (LEsPIEAv), A., 
i, 490 

Magnesium estimation :— 

estimation of, in saline 
(CANALS), A., ii, 349. 

estimation of, in serum (KRAMER and 
TISDALL), A., ii, 595. 

estimation of, in urine, blood and 
feeces (TISDALL and KRAMER), A., 
ii, 655. 

estimation of, in water (WINKLER), 
A., ii, 413. 

Magnetic susceptibility, instrument for 
measuring (WIson), A., ii, 81. 

Magnetisation coefficients of metallic 
chlorides and oxides (THEODORIDEés), 
A., ii, 15. 

Magnetism in relation to atomic structure 
(OxtEy), A., ii, 82; (v. AUWERs), 
A., ii, 484. 

Magnetochemistry of inorganic sulphur 
compounds (PascaL), A., ii, 692. 

Mahua. See Bassia. 

Maize cobs, preparation of acetone and 
ethyl alcohol from fermentation of 
(PETERSON, FRED, and VERHULST), 
A., i, 836. 

Malachite from Chessy, zine in (PER- 
RIER), A., ii, 515. 

cis-Maleatodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
salts (Durr), T., 388. 

Malic acid, rotatory power of (DE MAL- 

LEMANN), A., i, 7 
effect of ammonium molybdate on the 
rotation of (Darmols), A., i, 539. 
salts, active and inactive, solubilities 
of (Dusoux and Currat), A., i, 
763. 

Malonamic acid, ethy] ester, preparation 
of (Gupta), T., 303. 

Malonamide, monobromo- (BACKEs, 
West, and WuiTELEy), T., 364. 

Malonanilide, dibromo- (BAcKEs, WEsT, 
and WuiTELkEy), T., 375. 

Malon-p-bromoanilide, sono- and di- 
bromo- (BAckEs, WEstT, and WHITE- 
LEY), T., 373. 

Malon-2:4-dibromoanilide, 


solutions 


dibromo- 


(BacksEs, West, and WHITELEY), T., 
374. 
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Malon-2:4:6-/r’bromoanilide, dibromo- 
(Backes, West, and WHITELEY), T., 
375. 

Malonbromotoluidides, and their bromo- 
derivatives (BacKEs, WEsT, and 
WHITELEY), T., 376. 

Malondibenzylamide, and mono- and di- 
bromo- (BackEs, WEsT, and Wuirse- 
LEY, T., 370. 

Malondi-n- and -iso-butylamides, and 
their bromo-derivatives (Backes, 
West, and WHITELEY), T., 368. 

Malondiethylamide, mono- and di- 
bromo- (Backes, West, and Wuire- 
LEY), T., 366. 

Malondimethylamide, monobromo- 
(BackEs, West, and WHITELEY), T., 
365. 

Malondimethylaniline 
(Nark), T., 384. 

Malondi-n-propylamide, and mono- and 
di-bromo- (BackEs, WEsT, and 
WuireEtey), T., 367. 

Malonic acid, formation of, during fer- 

mentation of sucrose (Vv. LirppMANy), 
A., i, 86. 

action of, on substituted benzhydrols 
(BAILLoN), A., i, 249. 

conversion of, into glycine (Curtivs 
and Srener), A., i, 653. 

ethyl ester, sodium derivative, con- 
densations of a8-unsaturated esters 
with (INGOLD and Powe tt), T.,1976. 

Malonic acid, halogen derivatives, melt- 
ing points of, and their quantitative 
reduction by hydriodie acid (Backs, 
WEst, and WHITELEY), T., 359. 

Malononitrile, action of nitrous acid 
on (Dre.s and Borcwarprt), A., i, 548. 

Malonphenylamide, and its bromo-de- 
rivatives (BackEs, West, and WHITE- 
LEY), T., 372. 

Malon-p-toluidide, mono- and di-bromo- 
(Backers, West, and WHITELEY), T., 
376. 

Malonyldiurethane, monobromo- 
(Backes, West, and WHITELEY), T., 
371. 

Malt extract, emulsin and lipase in 
(vAN Lakr), A., i, 488. 

Malts, estimation of the diastatic power 
of (Baker and Hutroy), A., ii, 420. 

Maltase, estimation of, in yeast (WILI- 
STATTER and STKIBELT), A., ii, 72. _ 

Maltose, preparation of (Faucn), A., |, 

161. 
hydrolysis and constitution of (YAmA- 
ZAKI and YAMADA), A., i, 647. 
estimation of, in presence of other 
sugars (LEGRAND), A., ii, 355. 

Malus coriarius, fat drops on the fruit of 

(MouiscH), A., i, 213. 
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' Manganese 
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(KARRER, 
HARDER, 


Mandelic acid, o0-chloro- 
BAUMGARTEN, GUNTHER, 
and LANG), A., i, 262. 

Mandelyl-p-aminoazobenzene 
INI), A., i, 896. 

Manganese, arc spectra of (Kress and 

Meccers), A., ii, 4; (BRENDEL- 
WIRMINGHAUS), A., ii, 421. 

are and furnace spectra of (Kine), A., 
ii, 612 

valency scale of (WOHLER and Batz), 
A., li, 633. 

equilibrium of copper, sulphur and 
(GUERTLER and MEIssNER), A., ii, 
640. 

colloidal, presence and effect of, in 
caoutchouc (BRUNI and PELIzzoLA), 
A., i, 798. 

absorption and elimination of, in the 
body (REIMAN and M1no7), A.,, i, 
146. 

Manganese compounds, tervalent (MEy- 

ER and NERLIcB), A., ii, 509. 

presence of, in plants (BERTRAND and 
RosENBLATT), A., i, 759. 

Manganese salts in leguminous plants 
(Jones and Bu tuts), A., i, 840. 

fluoride, chemistry and 
crystallography of (EpMINSTER and 
CooreEr), A., ii, 115. 

dioxide, colloidal, preparation of 

(Cuy), A., ii, 642. 
decomposition of hydrogen per- 
oxide by (LOTTERMOSER and 
LEHMANN), A., ii, 688. 
equilibrium between manganates, 
permanganates, and (Ruby), A., 
li, 246. 

sulphate, hydrates of (LARSEN and 
GLENN), A., ii, 54. 

sulphide. See Alabandite. 

Manganous arsenate, gels of (FLADE, 

ScuERFFIG, and Detss), A., ii,510. 

chloride, equilibrium of ammonium 
chloride, water and (CLENDIN- 
NEN and Rivetr), T., 1329. 

Manganates, equilibrium between 
manganese dioxide, permanganates 
and (Rusy), A., ii, 246. 

Permanganates, electrolytic prepara- 

tion of, from ferromanganese 
(Witson, Horscn, and Yourz), 
A., ii, 643. 

absorption spectra of (Morr), A., ii, 
670. 

equilibrium between manganese 
dioxide, manganates, and (Ruby), 
A., ii, 246. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
mixtures with dichromates and 
chromic salts (CHATTERJ1), A., ii, 
713. 


(PASSER- 


‘Maple, globulin from the 
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Manganese detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

detection of (Macri), A., ii, 278; 
(BALAREFF), A., ii, 712. 

detection of, microchemically, with 
sodium salicylate (VAN Z1sP), A., ii, 
463. 

detection of, in presence 
(Meunier), A., ii, 351. 

detection of, in presence of phosphates 
(SABALITSCHKA and ErpMANN), A., 
ii, 134; (SABALITSCHKA and NIEsE- 
MANN), A., ii, 278. 

detection of, in plant and animal 
organs (KEILHOLZ), A., ii, 708. 

estimation of (HoLLUTA and OprisT), 
A., ii, 522. 

estimation of, approximately (CurrT- 
MAN and Hecnt), A., ii, 522. 

estimation of, iodometrically (KiM- 
BALL, Kramer, and Rerp), A., ii, 
464. 

estimation of, in cast iron (GRAZIANI 
and Losana), A., ii, 464. 

estimation of, and separation from 
iron (KoLLo), A., ii, 218. 

Mannitol, influence of ammonium 
molybdate on the rotation of (TAN- 
RET), A., i, 544. 

d-Mannonic acid, 
Wisk), A., i, 319. 

a-d-Mannosidase (Hitrissry), A., i, 523. 

Manures, artificial, mixed, estimation 

of dicyanodiamide in (HARGER), 
A., ii, 224. 

estimation of dicyanodiamide and 
urea in (JoHNsON), A., ii, 605. 

estimation of ammoniacal nitrogen 
in (FROIDEVAUX and VANDEN- 
BERGHE), A., ii, 462. 

estimation of potassium in (AJon), 
A., ii, 61; (CHRISTENSEN and 
Fritsere), A., ii, 711. 


of iron 


amides of (VAN 


seeds of 
(ANDERSON and Ku tp), A., i, 821. 

Margarite (SHANNON), A., ii, 459. 

Marine animals. See Animals. 

Mass action, application of the law of, 
jo strong electrolytes (HuGHEs), A., ii, 
573. 

Matridine, and its salts (KonDé and 
Sa16), A., i, 882. 

Matrine, and its salts (Konpdé and 
Sar), A., i, 882. 

Matrinic acid (Konpé and Sard), A., i, 
882. 

Matter, unity of (p—E Manricnac), A., ii, 
101. 

Mechanics, statistical, and chemistry 
(Apams), A., ii, 628. 

Meconic acid, synthesis and constitution 
of (THoms and Prrrrvu.ta), A,, i, 264, 
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Melamine derivatives (PELLizzaR!), A., 
1, 

Melampyrum, glucosides in species of 
(Brivet and Brarcke), A., i, 840. 
Melanin (SroLTzENBERG and STOLTZEN- 

BERG-BEroGIvs), A., i, 32. 
preparation and properties of (SaL- 
KOwSK]), A., i, 384. 
extraction of, from skin (YouNG), A., 
i, 467. 

Melanins (ANGELI and Pirron}), A., i, 
626. 

Melanoidin, formation of, by hydrolysis 
of proteins (v. Firrn and Lirpey), 
A., i, 820. 

Melanterite group, minerals of the 
(LARSEN and GLENN), A., ii, 54. 

Melanuria, effect of pyrrole in (Sac- 
cARpD!), A., i, 755. 

Melene (FuNcKE), A., i, 533. 

Melibiose, — of, in plants (v. 
Lippmann), A.,, i, 

Melilite from inclusions in 
(MiLuosevicn), A., ii, 348. 

Mellitic acid, preparation of (PHILIPPI 
and Rie), A., i, 729. 

Melting points, law of alternance of (DE 

ForRCRAND), A., ii, 85. 
influence of surface tension on (RIE), 
A., ii, 164. 

Melting point determinations (Rassow), 
A., ii, 164; (CARPENTER), A., ii, 
332. 

apparatus for (FRIEDRICHS), A., ii, 
238. 


See 


peperino 


Menthane-6:8-diol, 1:2-dichloro-. 
Sobrerol dichloride. 

Menthone, electrolytic reduction of 
(Matsui and Suimizu), A., i, 186. 
Menthylrhamnosides, aud their di- 
acetates (FiscHer, BERGMANN, and 

RABE), A., i, 96. 

Mercaptans, catalytic preparation of 
(KRAMER and Retp), A., i, 389. 
Mercury, physical properties of 

(Scnuzr), A., ii, 403. 

— of (SEELIGER ), A — 3 
sorption and emission spectra of 
(McLENNAN and SHAVER), A., ii, 
668. 

are spectrum of (DiINGLE), A., ii, 
668. 

are and spark spectra of (SEELIGER 
and THAER), A., i, 566. 

band spectrum of (Cuitp), A., ii, 3; 
(GEHRCKE and GLAsER), A., ii, 
611. 

L-spectrum of (MULLER), 

series spectrum of (LANDS), A 
669. 

ultra-violet —_ spectrum of (L. and 
E. Buocw), A., ii, 3. 


A., ii, 569. 
“3 ii, 


| Mercury alloys 
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Mercury vapour, refractive index of 
(McLENNAN), A., ii, 665. 
absorption spectrum of (TERENIN ; 
METCALFEand VENKATESACHAR), 
A., ii, 669. 
luminosity of (RicKER), A., ii, 
609. 
separation of isotopes of, by centri- 
fuging (Pook), A., ii, 403. 
surface tension of (HARKINS and 
GRAFTON ; HARKINS and Ewrne), 
A., ii, 87; (PALActos), A., ii, 304, 
critical constants of (VAN LAAR), A., 
ii, 83; (WEBER), A., ii, 699. 
critical temperature of (MEYER), A., 
ii, 238. 
adsorption of, in analysis (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 277. 
purification of (HaRRrEs), A., ii, 552; 
(HARRIES and Evers), A., ii, 698. 
vapour, action of, on carbon tetra. 
haloids (TAMMANN), A., ii, 450. 
action of, on tribromophenol —s 
(HUNTER and Woo.tetTt), A., i, 
238. 

(amalgams), liquid, 
transport numbers of (Skavpy), 
A., ii, 298. 

use of, in volumetric analysis 
(NAKAzoNO), A., ii, 596, 714. 

with ammonium, decomposition of, 
(ARONHEIM), A., ii, 296. 

with gold, structure of (BRALEy and 
ScHNEIDER), A., ii, 406. 

with magnesium, electromotive be- 
haviour of (Smirs and Beck), A., ii, 
402. 

with thallium, re ig namics of 
(Lewis and RanpaALt), A., ii, 241. 

with tin, volume changes of (Kouuen), 
A., ii, 341, 

Mercury thallium haloids (BAr or and 
Pernot), A., ii, 552. 

Mercuric salts, estimation of, volu- 
metrically (SAssE), A., ii, 218. 
azide (STETTBACHER), A., ii, 48. 
chloride, action of acetylene with 
(JENKINS), T., 747. 
action of hypophosphorous acid 
with (MircnE tt), T., 1266. 
action of magnesium methyl 
iodide on (ABELMANN), A., |, 
629. 
action of, on salvarsan and ne0- 
salvarsan (Binz and BAven), 
A., i, 629. 
toxicity of, and its solubility in 
alcohol (Larrp), A., i, 291. 
analysis of Canaan and 
KetJzkr), A., 66. 
titration of potas iodide with 
(Ko.THoFF), A., ii, 57. 
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Mercury :— 
Mercuric nitrate, use of, in catalytic 
nitration (Davis, WorRALL, 
DRrakk, HELMKAMP, and Youns), 
A., i, 338. 
oxide, equilibrium of, with sulphur 
dioxide and ammonia ows 
KrOHNERT, and Braun), A.,, ii, 
202. 
Mercurous chloride (calome/) electrode. 
See Electrode. 
Mercury organic compounds (KHARASCH 
and CHALKLEY), A., i, 377. 
aromatic (Dimrorn), A., i, 697. 
with antipyrine and  pyramidone 
(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., i, 378. 
with carbon monoxide and with ethyl- 
ene, constitution of (MANcHor), 
A., i, 329. 
with’ aromatic ketones, action of 
magnesium methyl iodide on 
(ABELMANN), A., i, 629. 
complex, with phenols (PAoLINI), A., 
i, 902. 
with phenols, action of alkali haloids 
with (WHITMORE and MIDDLETON), 
A., i, 377. 
with phenylearbinols (Hart and 
HIRSCHFELDER), A., i, 140. 
with thiophen (Srermnxopr), A., i, 
630. 
action of, with halogen derivatives of 
tertiary aromatic bismuthines 
(CHALLENGER and ALLpREss), T 
913. 
Mercury ~7re whee (Vour- 
NAZOS), A., i, 232. 
bisphenylacetates (WHITMORE and 
MippteTon), A., i, 378. 
n-butyl derivatives (TIFFENEAU), A., 
i, 656. 
5:5’-ditsoamyl-2:2’-dithienyl (STEIN- 
KOPF), A., i, 632. 
ar ae eet (STEIN- 
KOPF), A., i, 632. 
di-n-butyl (TIFFENEAU), A., i, 
655. 


dicye iohexy! (TIFFENEAU and GAN- 
NAGE), A » 1, 472. 

5:5’ -timethyl-2 2: :2’-dithienyl (SrErn- 
KOPF), A., i, 631. 

di-4- -nethyleyelohexyl (TIFFENEAU 
and GANNAG&), A., i, 472. 

5:5’-di-n- he 2:2’-dithienyl (STEIN- 
KOPF), A., i, 632. 

cyclohexy] hydroxide, and its = 
(Tivaneav and GANNAGE), <A., i, 
4 

5:5’-diiodo-2:2’-dithienyl (STEIN- 
KOPF), A., i, 631. 

ween chemistry of (Sacus), 

i 


Mercury 4-methylceyclohexyl hydroxide, 
and its salts (TIFFENEAU and 
GANNAGE), A,, i, 472. 

3:5:3':5’-tetramethyl-2:2’-dithienyl 
(STEINKoPF), A., i, 631. 
2:5:2’:5’-tetraphenyl-3:3’-dithienyl 
(STeInkoprF), A., i, 632. 
Mercuriacetic acid, p-toluidine com- 
pound (VeccurortTr), A., i, 902. 
5:5’-Mercuri-bis-3-nitro-4-hydroxy- 
phenylarsinic acid (STIEGLITZ, 
KuHARASCH, and Hanke), A.,i, 524. 
Mercuridiacetic acid, 2:4-anisylene 
ester (DimrorH), A., i, 697. 
Mercurifluorescein, bromohydroxy-, 
chloro-, and hydroxy-derivatives 
(WuirTe), A., i, 71. 
Mercuri-8-naphthol, chloro-(PAoLtn1), 
A., i, 993. 
Mercuriphenolphthalein, hydroxy- 
(Wuire), A., i, 71. 
Mercuriphenolsulphonphthalein, hydr- 
oxy-derivatives (WHITE), A., i, 71. 
Mercurisalicylic acid, o- and p-cyano-, 
preparation of (RIEDEL AKT.-GEs.), 
A., i, 825 
‘* Mercurisaligenin,” and its triacetate 
(Harr and HIRSCHFELDER), A., i, 
140. 
Mercurithymol, dichloro-, and diiodo- 
(PAoLINI), A., i, 903 
Mercurivanillin, chloro- (PAoLINI), 
A., i, 903. 

Mercury detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

detection of (ARTMANN), A., ii, 350. 

estimation of, by electro-deposition 
(Bérrcer), A., ii, 65. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Low), 
A., ii, 134; (BIILMANN and THAv- 
Low), A., ii, 560. 

estimation of, in the brain (HiscEn), 
A., i, 145. 

estimation of, in its ores (HEINZEL- 
MANN), A., ii, 521. 

estimation . in organic compounds 
(BavER), A., ii, 657. 

separation of, "from other elements 
(STRECKER and Conrap?), A., ii, 64. 

separation of, from cgpPers electrolytic- 
ally (BérTGER), A., ii, 351. 

Mercury cathode. See Cathode. 

Mercury pump. See Pump. 

Mesitol, preparation and oxidation of 
(PoRTER and THuRBER), A., i, 505. 

ethyl ether. See Pheny]-2:4:6-tri- 
methyl ethyl ether. 
cis-Mesotartratodiethylenediaminecc- 
baltic salts (Durr), T., 388. 
Mesothorium, isotopism of, with radium, 
and their separation from barium 
(Stronc), A., ii, 294. 
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Mesoxalic acid, ethyl ester, hydrazone, 
constitution of (STAUDINGER and 
HAMMETT), A., i, 324. 

Mesoxanilide, dithio-, and its nitro- 
derivative (NAIK), T., 382. 

— dithio- (Nark), 

+» 384. 
eo dithio- (Natk), 
-» 384, 

Mesoxomonophenylamide, dithio-(Na1x), 
T., 1237. 

Mesoxomono-p-toluidide, dithio- (N Ark), 
T., 1287. 

Mesoxo-a- and -8-naphthylamides, di- 
thio-, and their ¢e¢ranitro-derivatives 
(Natk), T., 1236. 

Mesoxo-o- and -p-toluidides, dithio-, 
and their ¢etranitro-derivatives (NAIK), 
T., 1235. 

Mesoxo-o- and -p- oe acids, dithio-, 
ethyl esters (Naik), T., 1237. 

Metabolism, effect of water-soluble vi- 

tamins on (Karr), A., i, 75. 
of frogs’ larvae (PARNAS ‘and Kras- 
INSKA), A., i, 833. 
basal, influence of colloidal iron on 
(LANGFELDT), A., i, 754. 
of women (BLUNT and Dye), A., i, 
699. 


calcium (WHEELER), A., i, 474. 


carbohydrate (StErr and ZuMBUSCR), 


A., i, 381; —- A., i, 475. 
of muscle (PARNAS), A., i, 831, 832. 
we" sel. (ScHIFF and STRANSKY), 
SS 
of nitrobenzaldehydes and nitrophenyl- 
Se Inand Hyngs), 
, i, 754. 
win trogen, of higher plants (CHIBNALL 
ScuryVeEr), A., i, 482. 
wotiehe acid, significance of protamines 
and histones (CLEMENTI), A., i, 74. 
nuclein (THANNHAUSER and SAcus), 
A., i, 201; eee and 
OTTENSTEIN), A -» i, 521, 526. 
protein (KARR and Toustor), A., i,475. 
Metallic alloys. See —— 
carbonates (LEITMEIER), A., ii, 112. 
chlorides and oxides, coefficient of 
magnetisation of (THEopORIDES), 
A., ii, 15. 
haloids, heat of dissociation of (v. 
WEINBERG), A., ii, 165. 
hydrides (EPHRAIM and MicHEt), A 
ii, 638. 
oxides, action of light on, in solutions 
of silver salts (TAMMANN), A., ii, 
147. 
ailotropy of (Vett), A., ii, 423. 
reactions of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide on (CHAUDRON), A.,, ii, 
584. 
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Metallic oxides, catalytic action of, 
with om a alcohol (SABATIER and 
Kvupora), A., i, 645. 

particles, colour and ay move- 
ment of (Firtn), A., ii, 243. 
salts, specific refraction of, in dilute 
solutions (CHENEV EAU), A., ii, 
421, 
photoelectric a with 
solutions of (SwENsson), A,, ii, 
483. 

electrical conductivit 
of (BENRATH and 
152. 

ionic mobilities in solutions of, and 
the effect of viscosity on their 
conductivity (MacINNEs), A., ii, 


of mixtures 
ESCHE), A.,, ii, 


specific heat of aqueous solutions of 
(JAucH), A., ii, 375. 

use of, as catalysts in organic reac- 
tions (KorczyNsk1), A,, ii, 445. 

double decomposition of (Le Cna- 
TELIER), A., ii, 248. 

action of organic ‘colloids with 
(Scata), A., i, 287. 

compounds of hexamethylene- 
tetramine with (RAy and Sar. 
KAR), T., 390. 

complex (Tuomas), T., 1140. 

molten, electrical conductivity of 
(JAEGER and Kapma),> A., ii, 
159. 

—- solubility of, in sulphuric 
acid (KENDALL and LANDON), A. 
ij, 45 ; (KENDALL and Davinsoy), 
Bis ii, 453. 

sulphides, colloidal, production of 

(v. Hann), A., ii, 577. 
estimation of (Moser and Scnatt- 
NER), A., ii, 558. 
Metallurgy of early China (Wns), A, 

ii, 39 

Metals, arrangement of atoms in (HULL), 
, li, 38. 

spark spectra of, and their ery 
by gases (Gipson and Noyss), A 
ii, 610. 

emissivity of (HENNING), A., ii, 235. 

thermal and electrical conductivity of 
(MEIssNER), A., ii, 480. 

current produced by pressure on 4 
soldered junction of (PoLANy!), A., 
ii, 372. 

electric potential of different parts of 
the same piece of (KyRoPovL0s), 
A., ii, 154. 

ionisation and resonance potentials of 
(MontErR, Foorr, and MEGGERS), 
A., ii, 8. 

passivity and gt electric sensitive- 
ness of (FRESE), A., ii, 569, 


n of, 
and 


nove- 


dilute 
o> ii, 


with 
we 


‘tures 
A., ii, 
and 
their 
A., ii, 
ns of 
reac- 
445, 
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Metals, anodic behaviour of, in acetone 
solutions (SBorGI and MarcHEtTI1), 
A., ii, 572. 

vapour pressure and sublimation of 
(vAN LirEempt), A., ii, 165. 

determination of transition points of 
(Smirs and SpuyMAN), A., ii, 246, 
386. 

solubility of, in acids containing 
formaldehyde (GrirFtn), A., ii, 115. 

solution of, in non-metallic solvents 
(Kraus), A., ii, 370. 

structure of, after electro-deposition 
(HvueuEs), A., ii, 677. 

crystallisation of, by electrical pre- 
cipitation (ATEN and BorERLAGE), 
A., ii, 81. 

formation of crystals in (CARPENTER 
and ELAM), A., ii, 641. 

formation of twins during cold work- 
ing of (VocEL), A., ii, 547. 

recrystallisation of (TAMMANN), A., 
ii, 172, 202 ; (Masino), A., ii, 551. 

interpenetration of (Weiss and La- 
FITTE), A., ii, 551. 

catalytic hydrogenation of organic 
compounds by (KELBER), A., ii, 
630. 

reduction by, in acid solutions (Suc- 
DEN), T., 233. 

displacement of, in salt solutions 
(BaRLoT), A., ii, 247, 297. 

action of iodine on (MATIGNON), A., 
ii, 272. 

and their alloys, action of mercury 
fulminate on (LANGHANS), A., i, 
652. 

action of mixtures of sulphuric and 
nitric acids on (PASCAL, GARNIER, 
and LABouRRASSE), A., ii, 585. 

hemolysis by (HAUSMANN and KERL), 
A., i, 143. 

active hydrogenating, preparation of 
(Brocuert), A., ii, 100, 101. 

colloidal. See Colloidal metals. 

finely-divided, effect of temperature on 

(Wricut and Smirn), T., 1683. 
adsorption of gases by (TAYLOR and 
Burns), A., ii, 630. 

heated, action of sodium hydroxide 
with (WALLACE and FLEck), T., 
1841. 

heavy, oligodynamic action of (AcEL), 
A., i, 147; (Fata and RicnTeEr- 
QuITTNER), A., ii, 335. 

powdered, adsorption by (v. EvLEr 
and HEDELIvs), A., ii, 490. 

estimation of, in alloys (ScHMIDT), 
A., ii, 595. 

of the ammonium sulphide group, 
separation of (SABALITSCHKA), A., 
ii, 278, 


Metals, of the second group, separation 
of (LoncinEscu and THEODORESCU), 
A., ii, 413. 

Meteorites from South Africa, Ireland, 
and Alsace (Prior), A., ii, 407; 
(FLETCHER and Prior), A., ii, 408. 

Methemoglobin, mechanism of the 
formation of (ELLINGER), A., i, 135. 

nitrite compound of (HARTRIDGE), 
A., i, 135. 
Methane, electrolytic formation of (MUL- 
LER and Rivs y Mrr6), A., i, 218. 
manufacture of (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MEIsTER, Lucius, & Brinrne), A., 
i, 297. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions of 
(RANKINE and Smit), A., ii, 696. 
ignition of mixtures of air and (Mor- 
GAN and WHEELER), T., 241. 
synthesis of the polyacetic avids from 
(INcotp), T., 341; (INGOoLD and 
PowELt), T., 1222, 1869; (INGoLD 
and PERREN), T., 1582, 1865. 
synthesis of alkylaryl derivatives of 
(MULLER), A., i, 656. 

Methane, bromo- and chloro-trinitro- 
(ScHMIDT, ScHUMACHER, and 
KvuuHLMAND), A., i, 645. 

bromo-, chloro-, and iodo-trinitro- 
(MacBETH and Pratt), T., 354. 
chloro-derivatives, action of, on the 
frog’s heart (Kress.inc), A., i, 382. 
trichlorobromo-, photochemical _ re- 
action between chlorine and (Nop- 
DACK), A., ii, 568; (v. RANKE), 
A., ii, 580. 
tetranitro- (ScHMIDT and ScHUMACH- 
ER), A., i, 660. 
nitrohalogen-derivatives, toxic action 
of (Mayer, PLANTEFOL, and 
Vuks), A., i, 147. 
lability of the halogen atoms in 
(Macsetu and Pratt), T., 1356. 

Methanetriacetic acid, preparation of, 
and w-cyano-, ethyl ester (INGOLD), 
T., 340, 352. 

esters, conditions of formation of 
(INGoLD and PEerren), T., 1865. 

Methoxides, metallic, decomposition of, 
by heat (Duranp), A., i, 492. 

8-Methoxyacenaphthenequinone, and 
its quinoxaline derivative (STAUDIN- 
GER, GOLDSTEIN, and SCHLENKER), 
A., i, 434. 

Methoxyallybenzenes, hydroxy-(MAuTH- 
NER), A., i, 726 

1-Methoxyanthraquinone-2-carboxylic 
acid (Eckert and ENDLER), A., i, 
871. 

B’-Methoxyatropic acid, ethyl ester 
(Wistickenus and y. Scurérrer), 
A., i, 672. 
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8 p-Methoxybenzeneazodihydroquinine, 
5-amino- and 5-hydroxy- (Jacoss and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 45 

6-Methoxy-8-benzeneazoquinoline, & 
amino- and 5-hydroxy- (Jacogs and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 45. 

2-Methoxybenzoic acid, 3-nitro- (Fisn- 
MAN), A., i, 23. 

m-Methoxybenzoic acids, amino- (F'RoE- 

LICHER and ConEn), T., 1430. 


4-Methoxybenzophenone, preparation of 


(MonTacGng), A., i, 348. 
2-Methoxybenzyl alcohol, 
(FisHMAN), A., i, 23. 
4-Methoxybenzyl alcohol, 3-amino-, and 
3-cyano- (FisHMAN), A., i, 23. 
9-p-Methoxybenzylfluorene, 2:7-di- 
bromo- (Sireuirz), A., i, 111. 
4’.Methoxybenzylidenecoumaranone, 
(v. AUWERs and ANscuiTz), A., i, 
683. 
6-Methoxy-2-carboxyindole-3-acetic 
acid (KeRMACK, PERKIN, and Rosin- 
son), T., 1641. 
p-Methoxycinnamoylhydrindene 
(BorscuE and Pommer), A., i, 169. 
5-Methoxydimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric 
acids, 4-hydroxy- (Bittz and Max), 
A., i, 132; (Bittz and BiLow), A., 
i, 609; (Brrrz and Srrurer), A., i, 613. 
5-Methoxy-1:3-dimethylhydantoin 
(Brtrz and Herprica), A., i, 817. 
5-Methoxy-1:3-dimethylhydantoin-5- 
carboxylamide (BILTz and Max), A., 
i, 618. 
5-Methoxy-1:3-dimethylhydantoin-5- 
carboxylic acid, methyl ester (BiLrz 
and BuLow), A., i, 609. 
Methoxy-2:2-dimethylindane-1:3-di- 
enes, hydroxy- (FLEISCHER 
SrEMMER), A., i, 253. 
5-Methoxy-1:9-dimethyl-y-uric 
(Biurz and Srrure), A., i, 612. 
cis-5-Methoxydiphenanthrapyridazine- 
4:5-dihydride, 4-hydroxy-, and _ its 
salts (SCHONBERG and ROSENTHAL), 
A., i, 810. 
4-Methoxy-3-ethoxybenzoic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (SpArH), A., i, 51. 
3-Methoxy-4-ethoxybenzonitrile, and 6- 
nitro- (KEFFLER), T., 1481. 
Methoxyethylcarbonatobenzoic 
(SpArn), A., i, 51. 
3-Methoxy-5-ethylhexahydrophenan- 
thrylene oxide (MANNicH and 
LOWENHEI™), A., i, 125. 
5-Methoxy-1-ethylhydantoin-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, methyl ester (BiLtTz, 
MARWITZzKY, and Heyy), A., i, 608. 
V-(a-Methoxyethyl)-m- and -p-nitro- 


3-nitro- 


and 


acid 


acids 


anilines, .V-8-trichloro- (WHEELER | 


and Sirs), A., i, 411. 
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5-Methoxy-7-ethyl--urie acid (Bix, 
MARWITZKY, and Heyy), A., i, 608, 
4’-Methoxyflavone (v. AUWERS and 
Anscutz), A., i, 688. 
a-Methoxyglutaric acid, and its silver 
salt (INGoLD), T., 320. 
Methoxy groups, estimation of, volu- 
metrically (TrozGER and Trepp), 
A., ii, 135. 
trichloro-, properties and constitution 
of (KiiInG and FLORENTIN), A., i, 
90. 
5-Methoxyhydantoin-5-carboxyethy]l- 
amide (Bitrz and MAx), A., i, 617. 
5-Methoxyhydantoin-5-carboxymethyl- 
amide (Bi.rz and MAx), A., i, 617. 
5-Methoxy-2-hydroxybenzoic acid 
tetra-acetylglucose ester (KARRER, 
BAUMGARTEN, GUNTHER, Harper, 
and Lane), A., i, 262. 
2-Methoxy-5-hydroxymethylbenzene- 
diazonium chloride (FISHMAN), A., i, 
23. 
Methoxy-7-hydroxy-2-methylquinoline- 
B-carboxylic acid (FROELICHER and 
Coney), ‘I’., 1431. 
4-Methoxy-6-hydroxyphenyl 4’-meth- 
oxystyryl ketone, 3-nitro- (Sony), A., 
i, 280. 
7-Methoxyindirubin, 4-chloro- 
TINET and Cotsser), A., i, 517. 
6-Methoxyindole and its 2-carboxylic 
acid (KERMACK, PERKIN, and Rosiy- 
son), T., 1632. 
6-Methoxyindole-2-carboxyacetalyl- 
amide (KerMAcK, PERKIN, 
Roprinson), T., 1633. 
7-Methoxyisatin, 4-chloro-, and _ its 
derivatives (MARTINET and ColIsset), 
A., i, 516. 
11-Methoxy-5-keto-4:5-dihydroindole- 
diazine (1:4) (Kermack, PERKIN, 
and Rosrnson), T., 1633. 
a-Methoxy-8-methylaminophenylprop- 
ane, and its aurichloride (SpAru and 
Gourine), A., i, 47. 
2-Methoxy-5-methylbenzil, and its 8- 
oxime (v. Auwenrs), A., i, 119. 
2-Methoxy-3-methylbenzophenone 6-— 
carboxylic acid, 4’-hydroxy-, and its 
silver salt (SIMONSEN and Rav), T., 
1346. 
2-Methoxy-5-methyldeoxybenzoin. Sve 
4-Methoxy-m-tolyl benzyl ketone. 
4’-Methoxy-2-methyldepsenol, 5-hydr- 
oxy- (KARRER, RUDLINGER, GLATI- 
FELDER, and Wair7z), A., i, 800. 
4’-Methoxy-2-methyldepsenone, 5-hydr- 
oxy- (Karner, RipLiIneEer, GLATT- 
FELDER, and Watrz), A., i, 800. 
5-Methoxy-1-methyl-9-ethyl-y-uric acid 
(Bitz and Srrurs), A., i, 613. 


(Mar- 


and 
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1-Methoxytetrahydronaphthalene, 2- 
bromo- (Straus, ROHRBACKER, and 
LEMMEL), A., i, 171. 

4’.Methoxy 2’-»-toluenesulphonylbenz- 
eneazo-2:4-dihydroxybenzene (HAL- 
BERKANN), A., i, 661. 

4’-Methoxy-2’-y-toluenesulphonylbenz- 
eneazo-8-naphthol (HALBERKANN), 
A., i, 661. 

4’-Methoxy-2’-p-toluenesulphonylbenz- 
eneazo-m-phenylenediammine hydro- 
chloride (HALBERKANN), A., i, 661. 

2-Methoxy-p-toluic acid, 3-amino-, 3- 
nitro-, and 3-cyano-, and their salts 
and derivatives (SIMONSEN and Rav), 
T., 1842. 

2-Methoxy-p-toluidine, 3-nitro-, and its 
acetyl derivative (SIMONSEN and Rav), 
T., 1342. 

4-Methoxy-m-tolyl benzyl ketone, and 
its derivatives (v. AUWERs), A., i, 
119. 

4-Methoxy-o-tolyl methyl ketone, 5- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Far- 
GHER and Perkrn), T., 1732. 

B-5-Methoxy-m-tolyloxycinnamic acid, 
and its ethyl ester (RUHEMANN), A.,i, 
430. 

p-Methoxy-o-tolyl propenyl ketone semi- 
carbazidesemicarbazone (v. AUWERs), 
A., i, 466. 

5-Methoxy-1:3:9-trimethy]-4:5-di- 


h 
Max), A., i, 132 ; (Brttz and Srrure), 
A., i, 614. 
5-Methoxytrimethyl-y-uric acids (Biirz 
and ZELLNER), A., i, 611 ; (BriTz and 
Srrvure), A., i, 614. 
8-Methoxy-1:3:9-trimethylisoxanthine 
(Bi.tz and Strure), A., i, 614. 
3-Methoxy-5-vinylhexahydrophenan- 
thrylene oxide (MANNICH and LéwEn- 
HEIM), A., i, 124. 
Methyl alcohol, purification of (LANZEN- 
BERG and Ductavux), A., i, 298. 
electrolytic oxidation of (MULLER and 
Rivs y Miro), A., i, 218. 
detection of, in spirits(RABE; MAUVE), 
A., ii, 220, 281; (HAHN), A., ii, 281. 
detection and estimation of, in presence 
of ethyl alcohol (CHarin), A., ii, 
598. 

Methyl bromide, preparation of 
(ScuRoETeR), A., i, 217; (Srern- 
KOPF and ScuweEn), A., i, 841. 

carbonates, chloro-, toxicity of 
(Mayer, Macng, and PLANTEFOL), 
Au, i, 267. 

chloride, preparation of (YONEYAMA 
and Ban), A., i, 3. 

fluoride, density of (MoLEs 
BatveEcas), A., i, 389 


and 


— acid, 4-hydroxy-(Binrzand | 


| 
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Methyl mercaptan, preparation of 
(Arnpt, Mitpr, and Ecker) 
A., i, 842. 
perchloro- (HELFRICH and Rez) 
A., i, 300. 
Methylacetoneanil, and its derivatives 
(KNOEVENAGEL and JAGER), A,, i, 
786. 
Methylacetone-p-tolil (KNOEVENAGrE, 
and JAGER), A., i, 786. 
3-Methylallantoxaidin 
Rost), A., i, 893. 
3-Methylallantoxanic acid. 
Methyloxonic acid. 
a-Methyl-a-allyleyclohexanone, oxida- 
tion of, by alkaline permanganate 
(CorRNUBERT), A., i, 422. 
Methylallylcyc/ohexanones 
BERT), A., i, 730. 
Methylallylcyc/ohexan-2-ones, spectro. 
chemistry of (CoRNUBERT), A., ii, 5. 
Methylamines, formation of, from methy] 
alcohol (TurNER and Howa tp), A., 
i, 97. 
2-Methylaminobenzenesulphonic acid, 5- 
nitroso-, salts of (HOUBEN and 
SCHREIBER), A., i, 106. 
2-Methylaminobenzoie acid, 5-nitroso-, 
hydrogen sulphate (Hovsen and 
ScHREIBER), A., i, 109. 
Methylaminobenzophenone, ¢ctranitro- 
(MEISENHEIMER, V. BUPKEWICz2, and 
KANANOW), A., i, 357. 
7-Methylamino-2:8-dimethylphenazine, 
3-amino-, methochloride, preparation 
of (ConeN and Crasrrre), T,, 
2066. 
4-8-Methylaminoethylglyoxaline, and 
its salts (FARGHER and Pymay), T,, 
734, 
dl-a-Methylamino-8-glyoxaline-4-pro- 
pionic acid (dl-methylhistidine), and 
its saltsand derivatives (FARGHER and 
Pyman), T., 736. 
e-Methylaminohexoic acid, lactam, and 
its benzoyl derivative, ethyl ester 
(Ruzicka, SEIDEL, and Hueosoy), 
A., i, 592. 
8-Methylamino-a-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its hydrochloride 
(TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), A., i, 559. 
2-Methylamino-5-methoxyphenyl-y- 
tolylsulphone, and its derivatives 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 661. 
7-Methylamino-2-methylphenazine, 3- 
amino-, methochloride, preparation of 
(CoHEN and Craptrek), T., 2065. 
2-Methylaminophenyl-p-tolylsulphone, 
5-chloro-, and its acetyl derivative 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 781. 
4-Methylaminoisophthalic acid (SmoD- 
LAKA), A., i, 674. 


(Bitz and 
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9Methylaminopyridine (TSCHITSCHI- 
pABIN, R. A. and A. A. Konowa- 
powA), A., i, 450. 

§-Methylamino-m-tolyl-p-tolylsulphone, 
and its acetyl derivative (HALBER- 
KANN), A., i, 780. 

Methylammonium iodide (Bitrz and 
Max), A., i, 546. 

eMethylisoamylamine, and its phenyl- 
carbamide (MAILHE), A., i, 314. 
iMethyl-a-tsoamylhexoic acid, a- 
eyano-, and its silver salt and iso- 
amyl ester (HESsSLER and Lamp), A., 
i, 231. 
Methylaniline, p-aminonitroso-, acetyl 
derivative (PERKIN and Pianrt), T., 
1835. 
Methylaniline-p-sulphonic acid (met/yl- 
p-sulphanilic acid) (HALBERKANN), 
A., i, 780. 
Methyl-y-anisidinoaceto-p-anisidide 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 563. 
%Methylanthraquinone, 5:8-di- and 
5:6:7:8-tetra-chloro- (ECKERT and 
ENDLER), A., i, 871. 

1:6-dihydroxy-, synthesis of (Stmon- 
SEN and Rav), T., 1339. 

Methylation in the animal organism 
(TomiTa), A., i, 834. 
-Methylazobenzene, 2:4:6-¢rinitro-4’- 
hydroxy- (BorscHeE), A., i, 625. 
4Methyl-1:2-benzanthraquinone, and 3- 
chloro- (ScHOLL, SEER, and ZINKE), 
A., i, 677. 
5Methylbenzil, 2-hydroxy-, and _ its 
derivatives (v. AUWERS), A., i, 119. 
6-Methylbenziminazole, 5-chloro-, and 
its formate (MorGAN and CHALLENOR), 
T., 1542. 
6-Methylbenzo-8-naphthindole, and its 
picrate (FRIEDLANDER), A., i, 444. 

4Methylbenzophenone chloride, con- 
densation of phenol with (Hany), 
A., i, 243. 

1-Methyibenzothiazole methoperchlorate 
(Kon1a and TREICHEL), A., i, 738. 

5-Methyl-1:2:3-benztriazole, 4-chloro- 
l-hydroxy-, and its hydrazine salt 
(Morcan and Gover), T., 1705. 

Methyl-1:2:3-benztriazoles,  4-nitro-1- 
hydroxy- (Brapy and Bowmay), 
T., 898, 900. 

9-o-Methylbenzylfiuorene (S1EGLITz and 
Jassoy), A., i, 791. 

%-m-Methylbenzylfluorene, and  di- 
bromo- (DE Fazi), A., i, 569. 

9p-Methylbenzylfluorene (SIEGLITZ), 
A., i, 111; (Sreciirz and Jassoy), 
A., i, 791. 

%p-Methylbenzylfiuorene, 2:7-dichloro- 
— and ScHAtTzKEs), A., i, 
782. 
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9-m-Methylbenzylidenefluorene, and its 
picrate (DE Fazt), A., i, 569. 

9-Methylbenzylidenefluorenes, 2:7-di- 
chloro- (S1eGLITZ and ScuHarTzKEs), 
A., i, 781. 

2-o-Methylbenzylthiophen (SrEINKOPF 
and ScuuBart), A., i, 579. 

6-Methy1-2:4-bis¢: cchloromethyl-1:3- 
benzdioxine-8-carboxylic acid, and 
its sodium salt (ALIMCHANDANI and 
ME.LpDrum), T., 208. 
8-Methylbutane, y-amino-, and _ its 
phenyl carbamide (MAILHE), A., i, 
314. 
bromo-derivatives (KRONSTEIN), A., 
i, 154. 
y-Methylbutane-a8-dicarboxylic acid, 
a8-dicyano-y-hydroxy-, and its silver 
salt (Brrcou, GooGH, and Koy), T., 
1323. 

B-Methylbutane-755-tricarboxylic acid, 
B-hydroxy-, lactone (BiRcH, GoucH, 
and Kon), T., 1323. 

2-Methyl-6-‘ert.-butylcinchomeronic 
acid, and its picrate and ethyl 
ester (MumMM and Boume), A., i, 
439. 

a-Methylbutyric acid, y-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (INGOLD), T., 339. 

8-Methylbutyric acid, y-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (INGOLD), T., 339. 

3-Methyleaffolide (Birrz and Knrzi- 
KALLA), A., i, 615. 

7(6)-Methylcamphanoquinoxaline, 6(7)- 
chloro- (MorGAN and CHALLENOR), 
T., 1540. 

Methylcellulose, distillation of, under 
reduced pressure (REILLY), A., i, 
545. 

4-Methy1-2-tri-8-chloro-a-hydroxyethyl- 
benzoic acid,{6-hydroxy- (ScHLEUSs- 
NER and VoswINcKEL), A., i, 112. 

4-Methy1-2-¢richloromethylphthalide, 6- 
hydroxy- (ScHLEUSSNER and Vos- 
WINCKEL), A., i, 111. 

Methyleuprean (Giemsa and HaLpBeEr- 
KANN), A., i, 583. 

Methylisocyanine perchlorate (K6niG 
and TREICHEL), A., i, 739. 
3-Methyl-3-cyanomethylpyrrole (BE- 

NARY), A., i, 127. 
5-Methy]-3-cyanomethylpyrrole-2-carb- 

oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester, and 

anhydrides (BENARyY), A., i, 127. 

N-Methyldehydrohydantoic acid, methyl 
ester, and its derivatives (BiLTz and 
Koset), A., i, 816. 

5-Methyldeoxybenzoin, 2-hydroxy-. See 
m-Tolyl benzyl ketone, 4-hydroxy-. 

2-Methyldepsenol, 5:4’-dihydroxy- 
(KARRER, RUDLINGER, GLATTFELDER, 
and Waltz), A., i, 800. 
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2-Methyldepsenone, 5:4’-di- and 5:3’:4’- 
tri-hydroxy- (KARRER, RUDLINGER, 
GLATTFELDER, and Waivz), A., i, 
800. 

5-Methyl-2:2-diethylhydrindene (FLEI- 
SCHER and MELBER), A., i, 251. 

4- and 5-Methyl-2:2-diethylindane-1:3- 
diones, and their derivatives 
(FLEIScHER and MEeELBEr), A., i, 
251. 

a- and 8-Methyldiethylnaphthindanedi- 
one (FLEISCHER and MELBER), A., i, 
252. 

4-Methy]-2:2-diethyl-7-isopropylhydr- 
indene (FLEISCHER and MELBER), A., 
i, 252. 

a-Methyl-(?)-1:4-dihydronaphthalene, 
and its dibromide (pE PoMMEREAU), 
A,, i, 567. 

3-Methyldihydronorhydrastinine, 
its salts (Ros—ENMuUND), A., i, 587 

5-Methyldihydrophenazine, 1-nitro- 
(KEHRMANN and Errront), A., i, 
602. 

Methyldi-y-hydroxypropylamine, and its 
salts (v. Braun and BrauNsporF), 
A., i, 436. 

Methy1-8-dimethylaminozsobutylcar- 
binol, preparation of, and its benzoate 
(Ro.rgs), A., i, 98. 

Methyldiphenylbenzdioxazole (HEN- 
RICH, RossTEUTSCHER, and MATULKA), 
A., i, 888. 

Methylene group, reactivity of the 

(Gupta), T., 298. 
dicyanide, condensation of, with alde- 
hydes and ketones (OsTLINc), A., i, 
321. 
iodide, preparation of (PERKIN and 
ScarsorovuGsH), T., 1408. 
4-Methyleneamino-3:5-dihydro-1:2:4- 
dioxazole, and its derivatives (Vv. 
GIRSEWALD and Srecens), A., i, 
356. 

Methylenebenzyl methyl __ ketone, 
hydroxy-, and its copper salt and 
phenylhydrazone (Wr1Tz and ScHer- 
FER), A., i, 869. 

Methylene-blue, action of, 
(Fraser), A., i, 293. 

Methylenebiscyclohexanespirocyclo- 
hexane-3:5:dione (Norris 
THorPE), T., 1206. 

Methylenebiscyclopentanespirocyclo- 
hexane-3:5-dione (Norris 
TuHorPe), T., 1208. 

Methylene bis-(1) thionaphtha-4-oxy- 
coumarin (SMILEs and McCLELLAND), 
Y'., 1816. 
ethylenecamphorphenylhydroxyl- 

Mamine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Rurz and Dreut), A., i, 425. 


and 


on yeast 


and 


and 
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3:4-Methylenedioxybenzonitrile, . 
bromo-, and 6-nitro- (KEFFLER), T., 
1478. 

Methylenedioxybenzosuberene 
(Borscue and Rortn), A., i, 166. 

Methylenedioxybenzyl-8-naphthyl- 
amine, and its platinichloride (Crus, 
and Zersint), A., i, 196. 

6:7-Methylenedioxy-2:3-dimethylquinol- 
ine, and its salts (RILLIer and 
KREITMANN), A., i, 568. 

3’:4’-Methylenedioxyflavone (v. Auwers 
and ANscHUTz), A., i, 683. 

6:7-Methylenedioxy-2-methylquinoline, 
and its salts (Rinurer and Krerr- 
MANN), A., i, 568. 

8-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenylethylamine, 
B-hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Mason), T., 1077. 

a-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenyl-8-naphtha- 
cinchonic acid, sodium salt and methyl 
ester (CrusA and ZERBINI), A., i 
196. 

8-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenyl-8-a- 
naphthylisesuccinic acid (BAILLOoN), 
A., i, 250. 


6:7-Methylenedioxy-2-phenylquinoline, 
anditssalts (RILLIETand KREITMANN), 


A., i, 568. 


a-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenyltetrahydro- ti 


8-naphthacinchonic acid (Ciusa and? 


ZERBINI), A., i, 196. 
8-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenyl-8-o- and 
-p-tolylpropionic acids (Ba1Lon), A., 
i, 250 
8-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenyl-8-o- and 
-p-tolylisosuccinic acids (BAILLON), 
A., i, 250. 
6:7-Methylenedioxyquinoline, and _ its 
hydrochloride (Sonn and Benir- 
SCHKE), A., i, 805. 
2-mp-Methylenedioxystyrylpyridine 
methiodide (WERNER), A., i, 55. 
Methylenedi-y-phenetidine, action of 
nitric acid on (REVERDIN), A., i, 564. 
Methylenediphosphoric acid, preparation 
of (CoNTARDI), A., i, 93. 
Methylene-/-epicamphor, 
hydroxy-, and their derivatives (Per- 
KIN and Tit.ey), T., 1090. 
1:4-endoMethylene-6-methyltetrahydro- 
quinoxaline, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (MoorE and Dovs ebay), T., 
1172. 
1-Methy1-3-ethylbenzene, 6-amino-, and 
its derivatives and 6-nitro-, and 
s-trinitro- (Marnupr), A., i, 662. 
bromo- and chloro-derivatives 
(MAILHE), A., i, 502. 


2-Methyl-6-ethylcinchomeronic _acid, 


amino- andj 


and its picrate and ethyl ester (Mums } Met) 


and BouMg), A., i, 439. 


tion 
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|-Methyl-2-ethyl-6-cyc/ohexenone, and 
its semicarbazone (Bualse), A., i, 
647. 

Methylethyliodoarsine (Burrows and 
TurNER), T., 433. 

Methyl ethyl ketoanil (KNOEVENAGEL 

=| and JAGER), A., i, 786. 

Methyl ethyl ketone 2:4-dinitro-m- 
— (Brapy and BowMAy), 
* 

A-Dere -3- a wy ee salts of (RABE 
and JANTZEN), A., i, 438. 

$Methyl-6-ethylquinoline (MAILHE), 

A., i, 662. 

?Methyl-5-ethylthiophen (STEINKOPF 
and ScHUBART), A., i, 579. 

| Methyl-9-ethyl-8-thiouricacids(BiLTz, 
SrruFE, Torr, HEyN, and Rost), A., 
i, 612. 

|-Methyl-9-ethylurie acid (Bittz and 
SrruFE), A., i, 618. 

| Methyl-9-ethyl-A°-isouric acid, 4- 
chioro- (Brttzand SrruFe), A., i, 613. 

|-Methyl-9-ethyl-A’-‘soxanthine(BILTz, 
SrruFE, ‘torr, HEYN, and Rost), A., 
i, 612. 

| Methyleugenol, compound of nitroso- 

benzene with (ALESSANDRI), 
730. 

_[}) and 7-Methylflavones, 
| (RUHEMANN), A., i, 431. 

|%Methylfluorene, 2:7-dibromo- 

L1Tz), A., i, 111. 

r and £-Methylglucoside dichloro- 

} hydrin sulphates (HELFERICH), A., i, 
497. 

;Methylglutaconic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (INGOLD and PERREN), T., 1597. 

Methylglutaric acids, cyano-, ethyl 
esters (INGoLD), T., 338; (INGOLD 
and THorPE), T., 500 

(Methyl-AS‘-heptadiene-c-acetic acid, 
B-cyano-, ethyl ester (Ruzicka and 
TREBLER), A., i, 38. 

&Methyl-Af-heptene, ¢-amino- and ¢- 
chloro- and their derivatives (HEL- 
FERICH and DomMMER), A., i, 51. 

| Methylhexamethylenetetrammonium 
salts (HAnN and WaLTER), A., i, 651. 

8-Methylhexane, «¢-amino-, and _ its 
phenylearbamide (Mamie), A., i, 314. 

a wre di- and tri-fluoro- 
(Swarts), A., i, 657. 

§:Methylcyclohexane-1:4-dione, and its 
semicarbazone (HELFERICH), A., i, 
185. 

§-Methylcyclohexane-1:4-dione-2:3-di- 
carboxylic acid, methyl ester, and its 
diphenylhydrazone (Hetrericu), A “a 
i, 185. 

tMethyl- A’. ena, polymerisa- 
tion of (Ruzicka), A 


a & 
6-chloro- 


(S1zG- 


+ 1, 
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5-Methylhexoic acid, a-cyano-, isoamyl 
ester (HEssLER and LAs), A., i, 231. 

cis- and trans-Methylcyc/ohexylamines, 
and their Peery e (Skira and 
HAvseEr), A., i, 504. 

dl- -Methy histidine. See dl-a-Methyl- 
amino-§-glyoxaline-4-propionic vor | 

3-Methylhydantoin-5-carboxylamide 
(Brrrz and KrziKaLua), A., i, 
615. 

1-Methylhydantoylamide, 5-hydroxy- 
(Bintz and Max), A., i, 894. 

Methylhydrocuprean (Giemsa and Hat- 
BERKANN), A., i, 582. 

5-Methylindazole, 6-amino- (PEARMAN), 
T., 718. 

2-Methylindole, autoxidation of (Oppo), 
A, & 13s 

3-Methylindole. See Scatole. 

1- Methylindole-2-carboxyacetalylamide 
(KeRMACK, PERKIN, and RoBiNnson), 
T., 1637. 

6-Methylisatin, preparation of (BonNE- 
Foy and MARTINET), A., i, 194. 

6-Methylisatin-m-toluidide (BONNEFOY 
and MARTINET), A., i, 194. 

N-Methyl-laurotetanine methyl ether 
(isoglaucine), and its salts (GORTER), 
A., i, 588. 

Methylmalonanilide disulphide (Na1x), 

Methylmalonic acid, conversion of, into 
a-alanine (Cuntius and SieseEr), A., 
i, 653. 

Methylmalonodimethylamide disulphide 
(Nark), T., 1239. 

Methylmalonomono-o-toluidide, and its 
disulphide (Narx), T., 1238. 

Methylmalonotoluidides, and their di- 
sulphides (Narxk), T., 1238. 

dl-p-Methylmandelic acid, tetra-acety]- 
glucose ester (KARRER, BAUMGARTEN, 
GUNTHER, Harper, and Lane), A 
i, 262. 

a-Methyl-d-mannosidase, 
action of (H&RIssEY), A., i, 628. 

a-Methyl-d-mannoside, hydrolysis of 
(H&rissgky), A., i, 306, 523. 

w-Methylmethanetriacetic acid, and 
cyano-, ethyl esters (INGoLD and 
PERREN), T., 1599, 1600, 1868. 

5-Methyl-4’-methoxybenzylidenecou- 
prs gg (v. AuUwers and AN- 
scHUTz), A., i, 682. 

2-Methyl--methyltetrahydroquinolino- 
phenazine, 3-amino-, methochloride 
(CoHEN and CRABTREE)), T., 2065. 
/-Methylnaphthacarbazole. See /7- 
Methylbenzo-8-naphthindole. 

2-Methyl-8-naphthachromone-a, and its 
derivatives (SCHNEIDER and Kunav), 
A., i, 880. . 
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9-Methyl-a8-naphthaphenazine, 10- 
chloro- (Morgan and CHALLENOR), 
T., 1540. 

10-Methylnaphthaphenazine, 5:9-di- 
amino-, methochloride, preparation of 
(CoHEN and CrastREEz), T., 2068. 

2-Methyl-8-naphthiminazole, hydro- 
chloride and hydriodide (D1£1s), A., i, 
281. 

o-5-Methylnaphthoylbenzoic acid, o-6- 
chloro- (SCHOLL, SEER, and ZINKE), 
A., i, 678. 

2-Methylnaphthylamine, 1-nitroso-, 
salts and derivatives " an 
Dierricn, and Wetss), A., i, 58. 

Methyl-orange, use of, as an indicator, 
with indigo carmine (Morrk), A., ii, 
705. 

Methyloxaluric acid, 
(BEHREND and HARTEL), 

1-Methyloxindole, and 
(SToLLE), A., i, 596. 

$-Methyloxonic acid, and its potassium 
salt (Bitz and Rost), A., i, 893. 

8-Methylpentane, d5e-tribromo- (LEs- 
PIEAU), A., i, 

y-Methylpentane, synthesis of (VAN 
RIssEGHEM), A., i, 489. 

8-Methylpentan-8-ol. See Dimethyl- 
propylcarbinol. 

5-Methyl-A-- oo, oo B-mono- and af- 
dibromo- (LEsPIEAv), A., i, 490. 

5-Methyl-A«-pentinene, and its silver 
salt (LesprEav), A., i, 490. 

N-Methylphenarsazine chloride (Wir- 
LAND and RHEINHEIMER), A., i, 
373. 

Methylphenazine, amino-, and its de- 
rivatives, absorption spectra of 
(KEHRMANN and Sanpoz), A., i, 
277. 

8- nea, 3:7-diamino-, 
methochloride (CoHEN and Crab- 
TREE), T., 2068. 

5-Methylphenazonium salts, mono- and 
- nitro- (KEHRMANN and EFFRONT), 


constitution of 
A., i, 98. 
oximino- 


» i, 602. 
m- hylphleroenanthophenone (KARRER 
and RosENFELD), A., 793. 


ane eee a (KARRER 
and RosENFELD), A., i, 793. 

Methylphloro-octophenone (KARRER 
and RosENFELD), A., i, 793. 

5-Methylphthalic acid, 3-hydroxy-. See 
y-Coccinic acid. 

2-Methylphthalide, 3:4:5-trihydroxy-2- 
trichloro-, and its triacetyl a 
(ALIMCHANDANI and Mre.tprum), T., 
206. 

4-Methylphthalide, 
(ScCHLEUSSNER 
A., i, 112. 


2:6-dihydroxy- 
and VOSWINCKEL), 
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Methyl-a-picolinium mercuri-iodide, 
crystallography of (Porrer), T., 1772 

2’-Methy1-5’ -isopropylazobenzene, 2:4:6- 
trinitro-4’-hydroxy- (BorscHE), A., i, 
625. 

2-Methyl-6-n- and -iso-propyleincho. 
meronic acids, and their picrates and 
ethyl esters (MumM and Boume), A, 
i, 439. 

a gory ae” (Fiscuzr 
and BAERWIND), A., i, 419. 

a-Methyl-5-isopropylpimelic acid, and 
its esters (RuzicKA and TREBLER), A., 
i, 39. 

3-Methylpyrazole-1-benzene-4’-arsinic 
acid, 5-chloro- (FARBWERKE vonry, 
MEIsTER, Lucius, & Briniye), 
A., i, 752. 

3-Methyl-5-pyrazolone-1-benzene-4- 
arsinic acid (FARBWERKE VoRM. 
MEIsTER, Lucius, & Brintne), A, 
i, 752. 

4-Methylpyrazolone-1-benzoic acid, 
ethyl ester (Toms and RirseErt), A., 
i, 344. 

Methylpyridinium mercuri-iodide, crys- 
tallography of (PorTEr), T., 1770. 
1-Methy1-2-pyridone-imide and -methyl- 

imide (TSUHITSCHIBABIN, R. A. and 
A. A. Konowatowa), A., i, 450. 
1-Methylpyrrole-2:5-diacetic acid, and its 
esters (WILLSTATTER and Bommen), 
A., i, 122. 
1-Methylpyrrolidine-2:5-diacetic acid, 
esters (WILLSTATTER and Bommen), 
A., i, 123. 
5-Methyl-3-pyrrylacetonitrile. 
Methy]-3-cyanomethy]pyrrole. 
2-Methylquinoline (gquinaldine), syn- 
thesis of (Mitts, Harris, and 
LAMBOURNE), T., 1294. 
2-Methylquinoline, amino- and _nitro- 
derivatives (HAMER), T., 1435. 
3-Methylquinoline, a td 
(GABRIEL and GERHARD), A., i, 441. 
4-Methylquinoline, preparation of 
(MIKEsKA), A., i, 54. 
methoperchlorate (KONIG and 
TREICHEL) A., i, 738. 
4-Methylquinoline, 3-nitro- (BapIscHE 
ANIiIN- & Sopa-Fasrik), A., i, 517. 
2-Methylquinoline oxide, 3-amino-!- 
hydroxy-, 4-hydroxy-, and 3-nitro-4- 
hydroxy-, and their salts and deriv. 
atives (GABRIEL and GERHARD), A., i, 
442. 
N-Methyl-2-quinolylene-2-methyl- 
quinoline, and its picrate (ScHEIBE 
and RossnEr), A., i, 452. 
4-Methyl-6-quinolyl  5-methylamino §. 
butyl ketone, and its salts (Ruzicka 
and SEIDEL), A., i, 586, 


See 5- 
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1772, 
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16)-Methylquinoxaline-2:3-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, 6(7)-chloro- (MorGAN 
and CHALLENOR), T., 1540. 

Methyl-red, use of, as an indicator in 
the estimation of alkaloids (EBER- 
HARD), A., ii, 225. 

Methylrhamnosides, and their acetates 
(FIscHER, BERGMANN, and Rabe), 
‘a, o> 

n-Methylstilbene (v. AUWERS 
FrUHLING), A., ii, 232. 

u-Methylsulphonebenzoic acid (SMILEs 
and STEwaRrrt), T., 1797. 

§.Methyl-2:2:7:7-tetraethyl-v-hydrin- 
dane-6:8-dione (FLEISCHER and 
MELBER), A., i, 251. 

{Methyl-2:2:6:6-tetraethyl-8-isopropyl- 
s-dihydrindane-5:7-dione (FLEISCHER 
and MELBER), A., i, 252. 

4s-Methyltetrahydroarsinoline, and its 
derivatives (BURROWS and TURNER), 
T., 430. 

{Methyltetrahydrocarbazole, and 6- 
amino-, and 6-nitro-, and their deriv- 
atives (PERKIN and PLANT), T., 1834. 

)-Methyltetrahydro-y-demethyl-d- 
scopoline (GADAMER and HAMMER), 
A., i, 589. 

§-Methyltetrahydronaphthalene 
(SCHROETER), A., i, 862. 

om OU amen, 
(SCHROETER), A., 2. 
3-Methyl- 5:6:7:8-tetrahydro- -2-naph- 
thoylbenzoic acid, and its ammonium 
salt (ScHROETER), A., i, 862. 

i Methyl-2-thienyl methyl ketone, semi- 
carbazone of (STEINKOPF and Scuv- 


and 


BART), A., i, 579. 
Methyldithiocarbamic acid, methyl 
ester (LOSANITCH), T., 765. 


‘Methylisothiocarbamide, and its sul- 
phate (ARNDT, MILDE, and EcKERT), 
A., i, 842. 

n-Methylthiolbenzoic acid (SMILES and 
Stewart), T., 1797. 

'Methylthiolnaphthalene (STAUDIN- 
GER, GOLDSTEIN, and SCHLENKER), 
A., i, 435. 

PHY ere wee (BRAND 
and SrALLMANN), A., i, 665. 

Xethylthiolthiourazole, and its 72 
atives (ARNDT and Mixpe), A., i, 
814. 

Methylthiolurazole, imino-, and its salts 
(ARNDT and Mitpe), A., i, 814. 

Methylthiophenmercuri-salts (Srein- 
KOPF), A., i, 631. 


Methyl-2-toluidines, di- and ¢ri-nitro- 
(Brapy and Gipson), T., 101. 
N-Methyl-o- and -m- toluidines, chloro- 
nitro-, and their nitrosoamines (Mor- 
GAN and JonEs), T., 189. 
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Methyl-o-tolaidinophenylimino-p-di- 
methylaminophenylmethane (MEISEN- 
HEIMER, V. BUDKEWICZ, and KANaA- 
now), A., i, 358. 

Methy]-o-toluidinophenyliminophenyl- 
methane, and its salts (MEISEN- 
HEIMER, V. BUDKEWICzZ, and KANa- 
now), A., i, 358. 

2-Methyl-2:3-tolylenediamine, 6-chloro- 
(MorGAN and Jongs), T., 191. 

3-N-Methy1-3:4-tolylenediamine, 6- 
chloro- (MorGAN and CHALLENOK), 
T., 1542. 

2-Methy1-2:3-tolylenediazoimine, 6- 
chloro- (MorGAN and Jongs), T., 191. 

7-Methyluric acid, and its derivatives 
(Birtz, Marwitzky, and Heyy), A 
i, 606. 

7- -Methyl- y-uric acid, methylation of 
(Bittz and ‘ZELLNER), A., i, 610. 
7-Methyl--uric acid, 5- chloro- (BiLTz, 
MARWITZzKY, and Heyy), A., i, 607. 
7-Methyl-A‘-isourie acid, 5-chloro- 
(Brr1z, Marwirzky, and Heyy), 

A., i, 607. 

9-Methyl-A’-isoxanthine, perbromide of, 
and 8-bromo- (BiLtz, StTRUFE, Topp, 
HeEyn, and Rost), A., i, 611. 

2-Methylxanthone, rt bromo- 
and Serpe), A., i, 863. 

3-Methylxanthone, 1 hy droxy-, and its 
methyl ether and 2- and 4-nitro-1- 
hydroxy- (PERKIN), T., 1291. 

Michael reaction, reversibility of (IN- 
GOLD and PowE LL), T., 1976. 

Microbes (micro-organisms), cataphoresis 
of (v. SzENT-GyOrGyY1), A., i, 290. 

microchemistry of (GRIMMER and 
WiemMAny), A., i, 479. 

producing acetone (BERTHELOT and 
Ossart), A., i, 909. 

action of, on organic compounds 
(VERKADE), A., i, 290. 

Microscope, arrangement of, to examine 
opaque crystals (FRANGoIs and Lor- 
MAND), A., ii, 493. 

Milk, chlorine content of, after ingestion 
of sodium chloride (DENIs and 
Sisson), A., i, 531. 

iron in, causing erroneous indications 
of nitrates (REIss), A., ii, 346. 

saline substances and mineral elements 
in (PoRCHER and CHEVALLIER), A 
i, 638. 

tryptophan content of (v. Firra and 
Nose), A., i, 74. 

vitamins in (HopxKINs), A., i, 477. 

apparatus for reducing to powder 
without destruction of vitamins 
(McCLENDon), A., i, 839. 

goat’s, acidity of (ScHuULTz 
CHANDLER), A., i, 383. 
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Milk, human and cow’s, cholesterol 
in (WacKER and Beck), A., i, 639. 
detection of lye in (Babe and Ca- 
BRERA), A., ii, 55. 
estimation of watering and creaming 
of (ANDOYER), A., ii, 662. 
estimation of catalase in (MACHENS 
and Corpgs), A., ii, 227. 

Mineral sulphides, nomenclature and 
classification of (WHERRY and 
FosuHae), A., ii, 120. 

estimation of, in water (FAIRCHILD), 
A., ii, 126, 
water. See under Water. 
Minerals, graphic method for comparison 
of (Simpson), A., ii, 53. 
exchange of ions on the surface of 
(TAMMANN), A., ii, 211. 


from limestone quarries of Finland ~ 


(LaITAKAR}), A., ii, 406. 
Japanese, containing rare elements 
(SHrpaTa and Kruvnra), A., ii, 269. 
ochreous, analysis of (RAYNAUD), A., 
ii, 713. 
synthetic silicate (KOENIGSBERGER 
and MUuuER), A., ii, 459. 
from Tunis (ButTGENnBAcH), A., i, 
268. 
Mine rescue apparatus, 
with (Briaes}, A., i, 141. 
Mitragyne, alkaloids from species of 
(Frevp), T., 887. 


experiments 


Mitragynine, and its salts (Fieip), T., 
887. 

Mitraversine, 
(Fretp), T., 887. 

Mixtures, binary, chemical constitution 
and thermal properties of (PAscaL), 
A,, ii, 574. 


and its hydrochloride 


Mnium cuspidatum, saponarin in 
(Koztowsk1), A., i,. 840. 
Moduli, law of, and electrolytic dissocia- 
tion (BERNAOLA), A., ii, 285. 
Molecular association in non-aqueous 
solutions (WALDEN), A., ii, 22. 
attraction (JARVINEN), A., ii, 167. 
compounds, constitution of (Prrir- 
FER), A., ii, 501. 
formation of, by unsaturated com- 
pounds (Maass and RvssELL), 
A., i, 761. 
organic (GivuA, MARCELLINO, and 
Curti), A., i, 193; (Giva and 
Giva), A., i, 592. 
conductivity, limiting value for 
(WALDEN), A., ii, 423. 
of sulphonium compounds in acetone 
(RAy and Krmar), T., 1643. 
energy. See Energy. 
refraction. See Refraction. 
structure, relation between colour and 
(MEISENHEIMER), A., ii, 364. 
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Molecular structure of gases (RANKIN®), 
A., ii, 192 ; (Kirscn), A., ii, 193, 
volume. See Volume. 

weights. See Weights, molecular. 

Molecules, existence of (v. ANTROPOFF), 

A., ii, 101. 

structure of (THOmMsoN), A., ii, 252. 

in relation to their specific heat 
(PARTINGTON ; RANKINE), A,, ii, 
690. 

dimensions of (BRAGG and BELL), A 
ii, 689. 

double, dissociation of (vAN Laan), 
A.,, ii, 83. 

gaseous non-spherical, collisions be- 
tween (RANKINE), A., ii, 584. 

Molluscs, respiration in (BERKELEY), A., 
i, 524. 

Molybdenum, are spectra of (Kress and 

MecceErs), A., ii, 4. 

Molybdic acids, and their salts and 
derivatives (PosTERNAR), A.,, ii, 51, 
117, 118, 341; (Forstn), A., ii, 
205, 265, 340. 

Molybdenum, estimation of (NAKAzoNo), 
A., ii, 596. 

Molybdomalic acid, ammonium and 
sodium salts (DARMols), A., i, 539, 
Monazite from Bengal (Trrrer), A., ii, 

269. 

from Japan (Surpata and Kimura), 
A,, ii, 269. 

Montan wax. See Wax. 

Monticellite, crystals of, from steel- 
works slag (HALLIMOND and WuiTte- 
LEY), A., ii, 702. 

Morin, distinction between quercitrin 
and (JusTIN-MUELLER), A., li, 69. 
Morphine, compound of phenylethyl- 
barbituric acid with (SocrETy oF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 

A., i, 354. 

detection of (GANAssIN}), A., ii, 471. 

detection of, microchemically (KoL- 
LER), A., ii, 71. 

estimation of, in opium (UGARTE), 
A., ii, 225, 360. 

Morphinecarboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (GADAMER and 
Knocn), A., i, 581. 

Mosla japonica, constituents of the 
essentia! oil from (Murayama), A., i, 
875. 

Moslene, and its derivatives (MuRa- 
yAMA), A., i, 875, 876. 

Moth. See Silkworm moth. 

Moulds, utilisation of nitrates by (Kosty- 

CHEV and TsveTKovaA), A., i, 83. 
decomposition of pyruvic acid by 
(NaGaAyYAMaA), A., i, 836. 

fermentation of sugar by (CoHEN), A., 

i, 150. 
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Moulds, formation of sugar by (Kos- | Mutton-bird oil, investigation of 
TYCHEV), A., i, 83. (CARTER), A., i, 833. 
Mucie acid, oxidation of, and its salts | Myristic acid, benzyl ester (SHONLE and 
and derivatives (BERGMANN), A., i, Row), A., i, 341. 
540. Myristicin, compound of nitrosobenzene 
Mucin, precipitation of, bd acids and with (ALESSANDRI), A., i, 730. 
by zine salts (Desust), A., i, 199. Mytilitol, and its derivatives (ACKER- 
awe nature of (WEINHAGEN), MANN), A., i, 764. 
oS 
Muscle a muscle extracts, chemical N 
and physical properties of (Qua- ‘ 
GLIARIELLO), A., i, 831. 
effect of low temperature on the pro- 
perties of (Foster and Moy Le), 
A., i, 637. 
supply of energy in the contraction of | 
(Hartree and Hitt), A., i, 527. 3:4-Naphthafuran-2-one (4:5-benzocow- 
transformation of energy in (MEYER- maran-3-one), and its derivatives 
HOF), i, 76. (Fries and Fre._istept), A., i, 431. 
effect of subminimal stimulion chemi- | 5:6-Naphthafuran-2-one  (6:7-benzocow- 
cal changes in (PARNAS and Laska- maran-3-one), 4-bromo-, and its de- 
MInTz), A., i, 831. rivatives (Frizs and FRELLSTEDT), 
carbohydrate metabolism of (PaARNAS), A., i, 431. 
A., 1, 831, 832. 2-Naphthaldehyde, 1:8-dihydroxy-, and 
creatine in (SHANKS; HAMMETT), A., its phenylhydrazone (HELLER and 
i, 530. KRETZSCHMANN), A., i, 459. 
creatine and creatinine in extracts of | Naphthaldehydes, dihydroxy-, and their 
(HAMMETT), A., i, 906 derivatives (MoRGAN and VINING), 


extractives of (SMornoprINcEy), A., i, T., 177. 


Naegite from Japan (SurBaTA and KI- 
MURA), A., ii, 269. ‘ 
| 3:4-Naphthafuran-1:2-dione (4:5-benzo- 
coumaran-2:3-dione) (FRIES and 
FRrELLSTEDT), A., i, 431. 


192. Naphthalene, constitution of (v. AUWERS 
role of lactic acid in (WEBER), A., i, 
5 


and FrUHLING), A., ii, 230. 
formula of (v. WErNBERG), A., i, 781. 
heat of combustion of (HENNING), 

A., ii, 379. 
freezing point curve of the equilibrium 

of o-cresol with (RHopEs and 

Hance), A., i, 857. 
solubility of, in various solvents 

(HILDEBRAND and JENKs), A., ii, 

3 


lactacidogen formation in (EMBDEN 
and LacquER; EMBDEN, ScHMITZ, 
and MEINCKE), A., i, 528; (EMB- 
DEN, GRAFE, and Scumitrz ; WECH- 
SELMANN; ADLER; ADLER and 
GitnzpurG ; Lypine ; Conn ; Ems- 
DEN and Isaac; ADLER and IsAAc ; 


Lawaczeck), A., i, 529. = i 
solubility of, in aqueous solutions of 


oxygen consumption of (PARNAS), A., 
i, 832. 
formation and distribution of phos- 
phoric acid in (EMBDEN and GRAFE ; 
EmsppEN and ApLER; LypDING; 
PANAJOTAKOS ; ADAM), A., i, 529. 
selective absorption of potassium by 
(MircHELL and Wirsoy), A., i, 830. 
smooth, rigor mortis in (H1rscH), A., 
i, 476. 
of worms, action of lactones on 
(LAUTENSCHLAGER), A., i, 907. 
estimation of lactic acid in (RIESEN- 
FELD), A., ii, 68. 
Muscovite (SHANNON), A., ii, 459. 
Mustard gas. See Diethyl sulphide, 
8B’-dichloro-. 
Mustard oil, constituents of (KuwNz- 
Krause), A., i, 320. 
Mustard seed, substitutes for hia 
VER, CLEVENGER, and Ewine), A., 
i, 212, 


alcohols and fatty acids (CHRISTI- 
ANSEN and ARkHENIUS), A., ii, 
385. 
solubility of, in caoutchouc (BRUNI), 
A., i, 352. 
electrolytic oxidation of (ONo), A., i, 
334. 
sulphonation of (Frerz and ScHMID), 
A., i, 409. 
derivatives, any | of (Vv. 
AuwERs and Friu.in@), A., ii, 230. 


Naphthalene, 1:8-dihydroxy-, prepara- 


tion and derivatives of (HELLER 
and KRETzscHMANN), A., i, 458. 

nitro-derivatives, estimation of 
nitrogen in (Brinton, SCHERTz, 
CrockErtT, and MERKEL), A., ii, 592. 

tri- and tetra-nitro-derivatives, addi- 
tive compounds of arylamines with 
(SupBoroveH, Picton, and KARVE), 
A., i, 557. 
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Naphthalene, §8-tetranitro-, additive 
compounds of (Karvé and Svp- 
BOROUGH), A., i, 658. 

4-8-Naphthaleneazo-5-amino-2-phenyl- 
1:2:3-benztriazole (Scnmipr and 
HAGENBOCKER), A., i, 898. 

8-Naphthaleneazo-1:3-diketohydrindene 
(Das and Guosn), A., i, 897. 

Naphthalenedisulphonylbis-1:4-naph- 
thylenediamines (MorGaAn and Grist), 
T., 606. 

8-Naphthalenesulphonic acid, sodium 


salt, solubility of, in sodium chloride | 


and sulphate (CooKk), A., i, 334. 
aniline salt (vAN Dun), A., ii, 
221. 

Naphthalenesulphonic acids, detection 
of (AMBLER and WuHeExrry), A.,, ii, 
68; (AMBLER), A., ii, 136. 

ferrous and naphthylamine salts of 
(AMBLER), A., i, 21. 

N-Naphthalenesulphonyl-8-2-faryl-a- 
alanine (SASAKI), A., i, 808. 

Naphthalene-a- and -§-sulphonyl-1:4- 
naphthylenediamines (MorcaNn and 
Grist), T., 605. 

Naphthalene-3:6:8-trisulphonic _ acid, 
l-nitro-, salts of (Frzxz and ScuM1p), 
A., i, 409. 

Naphthaphenazine, 5-amino-, 7-metho- 
chloride, preparation of (ConEN and 
CRABTREE), 'T’., 2062. 

a8-Naphthaphenothiazine S-oxide, 10- 
nitro- (Lupwic-Seme.i¢), A., i, 
690, 

Ba-Naphthaphenothiazine, nitro-deriv- 
atives (Lupwic-SemELi¢c), A., i, 
448. 

a8-Naphthaphenothiazonium 
5-chloro-8:10-diamino- 
SEMELIC), A., i, 690. 

Ba-Naphthaphenothiazonium chloride, 
diamino- (LupwiG-SEMELIC), A., i, 
448. 

7:12-Naphthaphenoxazine (Ba-form), 
and its 5-anil (Lupwic-SEMELIC), A., 
i, 448. 

8a-Naphthaphenoxazine-5-anil, and its 
salts (Lupwic-SEMELIC), A., i, 
690. 

7:12-Naphthaphenthiazines, and their 
salts and derivatives (K EHRMANN and 
CuRISTOPOULOS), A., i, 449. 

o-a-Naphthaphthalein, use of, as an 
indicator (CsANy1), A., ii, 270. 

a-Naphthaquinone, 2:3-dichloro-, pre- 
paration and reactions of, and 3-chloro- 
2-amino- (ULLMANN and EntrTiscu), 
A., i, 269. 

a-Naphthaquinone-1:2-anthraquinone- 
dioxime (ULLMANN and Errison), A., 
i, 270. 


chloride, 
(LupwIc- 
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a-Naphthaquinonebenzodioxime 
MANN and Erriscn), A., i, 270. 
1:2-Naphthaquinone-l-oxime, hexam. 
minecobaltic salt, and 7-hydroxy., 
l-cobaltic salt (MorGAN and Smirn) 
T., 708. 
1:2-Naphthaquinone-2-oxime, 8-hydr- 
oxy- (HELLER and KRETZSCHMAN)), 
A., i, 458. 
1:2-Naphthaquinone-1-oxime-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, cobaltic salts (Morcay 
and Smits), T., 709. 
1:2-Naphthaquinone-2-oxime-3:6-di- 
sulphonic acid, 8-amino-, acetyl deriv. 
ative, and 8-hydroxy-, salts of (Mor- 
GAN and Smirn), T., 712. 
1:2-Naphthaquinone-2-oxime-4-sulph- 
onic acid, cobaltic and 8-naphthyl- 
amine salts (MorGAN and Sir), T., 
710. 
1:2-Naphthaquinone-2-oxime-3-sulph- 
onic acid, 6-amino-, acetyl deriv- 
ative, salts of (MoRGAN and Smirx), 
7 oak 
a-Naphthaquinonephenoxazine 
MANN and Ertiscn), A., i, 270. 
a-Naphthaquinone-2-pyridinium an- 
hydride, 3-hydroxy-, and its deriv- 
atives (ULLMANN and Ertiscn), A., i, 
269. 
a-Naphthaquinonethioxanthone 
MANN and Errtiscu), A., i, 270. 
Naphthazine-2-pyridinium chloride, 1- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (ULI- 
MANN and Errisca), A., i, 269. 
Naphthenes, manufacture of (WEIZMANN 
and Lrce), A., i, 712. 
Naphthimazoles, preparation of 
(FiscHER, DIETRICH, and WEIss), 
A., i, 3. 
a-Naphthoic acid, ethyl ester, reduction 
of (DE PoMMEREAD), A., i, 567. 
a-Naphthol, electrolytic oxidation of 
(Ono), A., i, 726. 
Naphthols, reaction of, with bisulphites 
(FRIEDLANDER), A., i, 443. 
Naphtholsulphonic acids, amino, 
estimation of, volumetrically (Lev), 
A., ii, 599. 
8-Naphthoxide, sodium, velocity of 
reaction of ethyl iodide and (Cox), 
T., 149. 
B-Naphthoxide, 1-nitroso-. 
Naphthaquinone-1-oxime. 
o-Naphthoylbenzoic acid, o-4-hydroxy-, 
and its salts (Scnott, SEER, and 
ZINKE), A., i, 678. 
a-Naphthisotriazole-1-carboxylic 
ethyl ester (Diets), A., i, 281. 
5(2’:1’:3’- Naphthtriazolyl)-2-phenyl- 
1:2:3-benztriazole (Scumipr ani 
HAGENBOCKER), A., i, 898. 


(Ut 


(ULL- 


(ULL- 


See 1:2 


acid, 


XY" 
rH), 


GAN 


hites 


ino-, 
EVI), 


r of 
Jox), 
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Naphthylamines, catalytic preparation 
of methyl derivatives of (MAILHE 
and DE Gopon), A., i, 108. 

action of o-chlorobenzaldehyde on 
(Mayer and Bansa), A., i, 175. 

reaction of, with bisulphites (Frrep- 
LANDER), A., i, 443. 

Naphthylaminesulphonic acids, manu- 
facture of (SourH METROPOLITAN GAS 
Co. and Sranter), A., i, 504. 

1-8-Naphthylaminoanthraquinone (ULL- 
MANN), A., i, 424. 

1-Naphthylaminocamphor, 4-amino-, 
and its hydrochloride (ForsTER and 
SavILLE), T., 797. 

9-8-Naphthylamino-9:10-dihydroanthra- 
cene (BARNETT and Cook), T., 911. 

£-Naphthylaminomethylene-/-epi- 
camphor (PERKIN and TiT.eEy), T., 
1092. 

a-Naphthyldibromobismuthine (CHAL- 
LENGER and ALLPrEss), T., 919. 

8-Naphthyl bromomethyl ketone, 4- 
bromo-1-hydroxy- (Fries and Frett- 
sTEDT), A., i, 431. 

a-Naphthylearbimide, action of, with 
taurine (ScHMIDT), A., i, 652. 

B-Naphthylglyoxylic acid, 4-bromo-1- 
hydroxy- (Fries and FRELLSTEDT), 
A., i, 432. 

Naphthylideneanilines, dihydroxy- 
(MorGAN and Vinrno), T., 179. 

a-Naphthylmethyl-o-benzoic acid, and 
its salts (WILLSTATTER and WALD- 
SCHMIDT-LEITz), A., i, 668. 

9-a- and -8-Naphthylmethylfluorenes 
(Steeiitz and Jassoy), A., i, 792. 

9-a- and -8-Naphthylmethylfiluorenes, 
2:7-dibromo- (SreGuitz), A-, i, 111. 

Naphthyl methyl ketones, hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Fries), A., i, 423. 

a- and #-Naphthyloxalimino-chlorides 
(STAUDINGER, GOLDSTEIN, and 
ScHLENKER), A., i, 435. 

1-a-Naphthyl-4-pyridone (Smirnov), A., 
i, 595. 

Narcotics, hydrocarbons as (FiuNeER), 
A., i, 478. 

Naumannite from Idaho(SHANNON), A., 
ii, 52. 


Neoarsphenamine. See Neosalvarsan. 
Neon, atmospheric, production of 
luminosity in (Horron = and 


Daviess), A., ii, 422. 
series spectrum of (LAND#), A., ii, 669. 
cathode potential fall in (Compron 
and vAN Vooruis), A., ii, 7. 
synthetic, possible origin of (Lo 
Surpo), A., ii, 331. 
Neosalvarsan, action of mercuric 
chloride on (Binz and Bavenr), A., 
1, 629, 
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Neosalvarsan, analysis of (RAtzIss and 
FALKOV ; MAcALLUM), A., ii, 420. 
Neotocite from Washington (PaRpEk, 
LARSEN, and STEIGER), A., ii, 211. 
Neotruxinic acid, and its salts and 

derivatives (STOERMER and LAAGE), 
A., i, 180, 182. 
Nephelometer, new (KLEINMANN), A., 
ii, 56. 
use of the turbidimeter instead of the 
(Denis), A., ii, 555. 
Nephelometer-colorimeter, improve- 
ments in (Kober and KueEt7), A., ii, 
555. 
Nernst’s theorem and quantum weight 
(Scnotrky), A., ii, 179. 


Nerves, production of ammonia in 
(Tasurro), A., i, 635. 
Nervous system, chemical and _bio- 


chemical investigations on (PIGHINT), 
A., i, 288. 

Neurine trihydrate (MevYEr and Hoprr), 
A., i, 851. 

Nevralteine, detection of, with quinine 
salts (CARDINI), A., ii, 664. 

Nickel, meteoric and terrestrial, atomic 

weights of (BAXTER and Parsons), 
A,, ii, 338. 

isotopes of (Lorine), A., ii, 570. 

physical properties of (MErRica), A., 
ii, 117. 

ultra-violet spark spectrum of (MIL- 
LIKAN), A., ii, 3. 

vacuum spark spectrum of (MIL- 
LIKAN, Bowen, and Sawyer), A., 
ii, 609. 

passivity of (pE Bruyn), A., ii, 
153. 

deposition of, on 
(Mazutir), A., ii, 50. 

catalytic activity of (KELBER), A., ii, 
630. 

action of fused. sodium hydroxide on 
(WALLACE and FLEck), T., 1847. 

Nickel alloys with chromium and iron 

(CHEVENARD), A., ii, 336. 

with copper, activity of (NowAck), 
A., ii, 208. 

with tungsten (VoGEL), A., ii, 512. 

Nickel bases (nickelummines), complex 
salts of (EPHRAIM and MULLER), A., 
ii, 456. 

Nickel fluoride, chemistry and crystal- 
lography of (EDMINSTER and Cooper), 
A,, ii, 115. 

Nickel organic compounds :— 
carbonyl, preparation of (TASSILLY, 

PENAU, and Roux), A., ii, 699. 
Nickel detection, estimation, 
separation :— 
detection and estimation of (Marsur 
and Nakazawa), A., ii, 219. 


aluminium 


and 
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Nickel detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 
estimation of, volumetrically (Sran- 


LEY), A., ii, 352. 


estimation of, in cobalt _ steel 
(LUNDELL and HorrMmAny), A., ii, 
561 

estimation of, in nickel-plating 


(KoeEtscn), A., ii, 597. 
separation of cobalt and (Wurrsy and 
Brarpwoop), A., ii, 562. 
Nickel steel, electrical resistance of 
(PorTEVIN), A., ii, 236. 
stabilisation of (GuILLAUME), A., ii, 
50. 
Nicotine, colour reaction of (SANCHEZ), 
A., ii, 719. 

Niton (radium emanation), disintegra- 
tion of (Borne and Lecuner), 
A., ii, 617. 

effect of, on the function of cells 
(ENGELMANS), A., i, 526. 

— (WieLanp and Rauy), A., i, 
82. 

Nitric oxide. See Nitrogen dioxide. 

Nitric acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitriles, action of hydrazine on (MULLER 
and HERRDEGEN), A., i, 741. 


condensation of thioamides and 
(IsH1kAWA), A., i, 720. 
isoNitriles (PASSERINI), A., i, 743, 
895. 
p-isoNitriloazobenzene. See p-Carbyl- 
aminoazobenzene, 


88'8’’-Nitrilotripropionic acid, ethyl 
ester (RuzIcKA and ForNastr), A., i, 
53. 

Nitroamines, and _ their 
(Rowe), A., i, 412, 
Nitro-compounds, heats of combustion 
and formation of (GARNER and 

ABERNETHY), A., ii, 435. 
reduction of, with iron (POMERANZ), 
A., i, 725. 
aromatic (GIUA), A., i, 198, 551; 
(GivA and ANGELETTI), A., i, 
556; (Giua and Grva), A., i, 858. 
reduction of (KorczyNski and 
PrasEck!), A., i, 517 ; (Moore), 
A., i, 742. 
toxic action of (LipscuiTz), A., i, 
203. 
emulsified, reduction of (LAPWorRTH 
and Pearson), T., 765 ; (HAwortTH 
and Lapworts), T., 768. 
colour reactions of (RUDOLPH), A., ii, 
604. 

Nitroform, substituted derivatives, 
colorations produced by (GRAHAM 
and Macsetn), T., 1362. 

halogen derivatives of (MACBETH and 
Pratt), T., 354. 


derivatives 
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Nitrogen, pure, preparation of, apparatus 

for (WARAN), A., ii, 546. 

band spectra of (L. and E. Brocn), 
A., ii, 529. 

gravitational displacement of bands 
of, in the solar spectrum (Grese 
and Bacuem), A., ii, 1438. 

active, luminosity of (v. ANGERER), 
A., ii, 257 ; (Zenneck), A., ii, 258, 

effect of point discharge in (Pirant 
and Lax), A., ii, 197. 

radiating potentials of (SmiTnH), A.,, ii, 
77 


physical properties of, at the boiling 
point (GEROLD), A., ii, 585. 
quadrupolar moment for (KEEsowm), 
A,, ii, 327. 
fixation of, by bacteria (WHITING and 
ScHOONOVER), A., i, 208. 


by the Bucher cyanide process 
(PosnsJAK and Merwin), A., i, 
500. 


in sea water (MookE, WHITLEY, and 
Wesster), A., i, 211. 
explosion of acetylene and (GARNER 
and Matsuno), T., 1903. 
rate of excretion of (McELLRoy and 
Pouttock), A., i, 531. 
amino-, in urine (Cracco), A., i, 834, 
protein and residual, in blood serum 
(QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 73. 
Nitrogen oxides, vacuum spectra of 
(Batr), A., ii, 362. 
absorption of, by nitric and sul- 
phuric acids (SANFOURCHE), A., 
li, 504. 
equilibrium of, with nitric acid 
solutions (BURDICK and FREED), 
A.,, ii, 313. 
additive reactions with, in organic 
chemistry (WIELAND), A., i, 552; 
(WIELAND and Buiivmicn), A., i, 
552, 554; (WIELAND and REIv- 
DEL), A., i, 553. 
estimation of, in 
(Taytor), A., ii, 128. 
monoxide (nitrous oxide) preparation 
of (HoFMANN and Buuk), A.,, ii, 
43. 
similarity in molecular structure of 
carbon dioxide and (RANKIN®), 
A., ii, 192. 
dioxide (nitric oxide), nitration of 
aromatic compounds with (WIZ 
LAND, REISENEGGER, BERNHEIM, 
and Boum), A., i, 778. 
per- or tetr-oxide, preparation of, from 
air (GENELIN), A., ii, 105. 
reaction between copper and (Ta- 
TAR and Semon), A., ii, 336. _ 
estimation of, in air (Morr), A., i, 
345. 


mixed gases 


Nit 
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Nitrogen pentoxide, photochemical and 
thermal decomposition of (DANIELS 
and JOHNSTON), A., ii, 249. 

Nitric acid, heat of dilution and 
specific heat of (Ricnarps and 
RoweE), A., ii, 380. 

distillation of, and of its mixtures 
with sulphuric acid (PAscAL and 
GARNIER), A., ii, 504. 

equilibrium of aqueous solutions of, 
with oxides of nitrogen (BURDICK 
and Freep), A., ii, 313. 

action of, on copper (BAGSTER), T., 
82. 

action of mixtures of sulphuric acid 
and, on metals (PASCAL, GARNIER, 
and Lasourrassk), A., ii, 585. 

decomposition of, in organic nitra- 
tions (Rice), A., i, 102. 

reduction of aryl derivatives of 
(Meyer and Reppe), A., i, 235. 

action of, on phenols and their 
ethers (MEYER and ELpeErs), A., 
i, 240. 

and its salts, removal of, by means 
of ethyl alcohol (ScHNEIDEWIND), 
A., ii, 129. 

esters, action of Grignard reagents 
on (Hepworth), T., 251. 

detection of (LoNGINEscu. and 
Cuaporsk}), A., ii, 411. 

detection and estimation of (ANoN.), 
A., ii, 558. 
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Nitrogen :— 


Nitrites, potential of the change from, 
to nitrates (KLEMENC), A., ii, 
297. 

effect of light on the reduction of 
(Baupiscn), A., ii, 290. 

reactions of, with weak bases (Hor- 
MANN and Bunk), A,, ii, 43. 

estimation of, by diazotisation 
(MUHLERT), A., 1i, 594. 

estimation of, electrometrically 
(HENDRIxson), A., ii, 651. 

estimation of, in plant tissues 
(Strowp), A., ii, 59. 

estimation of nitrogen in (ARND), 
A., ii, 58. 


Nitrogen detection and estimation :— 


detection of, in organic compounds 
(ZENGHELIs), A., 1i, 557. 

estimation of (Brinton, ScHERTz, 
CrocKETT, and MERKEL), A., ii, 
592. 

estimation of, gasometrically(STEHLE), 
A., ii, 557. 

estimation of, by Kjeldahl’s method 
(Cirron), A., ii, 58; (PHELPs; 
PueEtrs and Dauptr; CocHRANE), 
A., ii, 127; (MesrrezatT and 
JANET), A., ii, 411; (Davupr), A., 
ii, 462. 

estimation of, microchemically (Ltu- 
RIG; STANER), A., ii, 557; (Poto- 
NOVSKI and VALULEE), A., ii, 593. 

estimation of, microchemically, in 


sul- estimation of (WINKLER), A., ii, 
, dig 274. agricultural materials (GEILMANN), 
estimation of water in mixtures of A., ii, 128. 

acid sulphuric acid and (Bert and y. estimation of, in blood (STEHLE), A., 
SED), Bo.TensTERN), A., ii, 705. ii, 128. 

Nitrates, manufacture of (BovuL- estimation of, in fertilisers (FROIDE- 
ranic LANGER), A., i, 836. VAUX and VANDENBERGHE), A., ii, 
652 ; potential of the change from nitrites 462. 
= to (KLEMENC), A., ii, 297. estimation of, in nitrates (NoLTE), 
EIN- reduction of, by means of Scales’s A., ii, 518. 


gases 


ation 
hag 


zine-copper couple (HARRISON), 
A., ii, 345. 
detection of, with diphenylamine 
(WEINHAGEN), A., ii, 346. 
detection of, in presence of nitrites 
(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., ii, 346. 


estimation of, in urine (MESTREZAT 
and JANET), A., i, 477; ii, 58. 

estimation of nitrates and nitrites in 
(ArnpD), A., ii, 58. 

amino-, estimation of, in organic 
substances (WILLARD and Cake), 


re of estimation of, by Ulsch’s method A., ii, 128. 
INE); (Macu and SInDLINGER), A., ii., | ‘‘Nitrolime.” See Calcium cyanamide. 
594. 4 Nitron fluorosulphonate (TrRaUBE and 
n of estimation of, in bismuth salts ReEvuBKE), A., li, 539. 
WIE- (McLacutayn), A., ii, 518. Nitronic derivatives (ALESSANDRI), A., i, 
[EIM, estimation of, in plant tissues 570. 
(Strowp), A., ii, 59. Nitroprussic acid, and its salts (Bur- 
from estimation of nitrogen in (ARND), Rows and TurNER), T., 1450. 
A., ii, 58; (Notre), A., ii, | Nitroprussides, constitution of (Bur- 
Tar: 518. rows and TurNER), T., 1450. 
Nitrous acid, action of, with hydr- | Nitroso-compounds, condensation of p- 
L., ii, azine and with azoimide (OLIVERI- nitrobenzyl chloride with (BARRow 


and GRIFFITHS), T., 212. 


MAnpDALA), A.,ii, 346, 694. 
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Nitrous acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nomenclature of organic compounds 
(WHEELER), A., i, 297. 

Nomograms for chemical calculations 
(BaBint), A., ii, 395. 

Non-electrolytes, coagulation of colloids 
by (KLEIN), A., ii, 684. 

Nonylearbamide, a-bromo- (TIFFENEAU 
and ARDELY), A., i, 775._ 

Nopic acid, methyl ester (OsTLING), A., 
i, 346. 

Norharman (4-carboline), synthesis of, 
and its salts (KERMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosinson), T., 1602. 

Norharmol (KERMACK, 
Ropinson), T., 1619. 

Norharmolearboxylic acid, and its sul- 
phate (KeRMACK, PERKIN, and 
Rosrnson), T., 1618. 

Norvaline, and its isomerides and deriv- 
atives (ABDERHALDEN and KUrrTeEN), 
A., i, 547. 

Novocaine, excretion of, in 
(THIEvLIN), A., i, 206. 

Nucleic acid (Moret), A., i, 641. 
preparation of, from animal tissues, 

and its analysis (LEVENE), A., i, 
821. 
complex (FEULGEN), A., i, 76. 
from the pancreas (HAMMARSTEN), 
A., i, 200. 
metabolism. See Metabolism. 
from yeast. See Yeast-nucleic acid. 
See also Thymus-nucleic acid. 
Nucleic acids, preparation of (FEULGEN), 
A., i, 136. 
and their action in vitro (Doron), 
A., i, 521. 
cleavage of (STEUDEL and PEIsER), 
A., i, 136 

Nuclein metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Nucleotides, action of liver extract on 
(THANNHAUSER and OTTENSTEIN), 
A., i, 526. 

Nutrition, value of amino-acids in 

(Sure), A., i, 526. 
experiments on carbohydrates in 
(DesGrReEz and Brerry), A., i, 144. 
effect of water-soluble vitamins on 
(Karr), A., i, 75. 


PERKIN, and 


urine 


0. 


Oak, volatile constituents of the leaves 
of (FRANZEN), A., i, 644. 
tannin from the bark of (Fetsr and 
Scuon), A., i, 117. 
poison. See Rhus diversiloba. 
Obituary notices :— 
Sir William de Wiveleslie Abney, T., 
529, 
Henry Bassett, T., 532. 
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Obituary notices :— 

Albert Edward Bellars, T., 2120. 

Edward John Bevan, T., 2121. 

Bertram Blount, T., 545. 

Alexander Wynter Blyth, T., 545, 

John Cannell Cain, T., 533. 

Sir Lazarus Fletcher, T’., 547. 

Armand Gautier, T., 537. 

Edward Kinch, T., 2123. 

Henry Rondel Le Sueur, T., 2125, 

George Blundell Longstaff, 'T'., 2127, 

Edmund James Mills, T., 2130. 

David Henry Nagel, T., 551. 

William Odling, T, 553. 

Spencer Percival Umfreville Pickering, 
T., 564. 

William Herbert Pike, T., 539. 

John Ruffle, T., 541. 

John Shields, T., 569. 

Charles Simmonds, T., 542. 

Bertram James Smart, T., 544. 

Richard Henry Vernon, T., 2132. 

Leonard Philip Wilson, T., 571. 

Ochres, analysis of (RayNAuD), A,, ii, 
713. 

Ocimum gratissimum, constituents of 
oil from (Rosperts), A., i, 679. 

Octadecacolophenic acid (AscHAN), A., 
i, 513. 

Octahydroanthracene 
G. m. b. H.), A., i, 410. 

1:1’-Octahydrodinaphthyl, 4:4’-diamino- 
(TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), A., i, 406. 

Octahydroferricyanic acid, metallic salts 
(Liick), A., i, 232. 

Octahydrophenanthrene 
G. m. b. H.), A., i, 410. 

Octamethoxytetraphenylhydrazine di- 
perchlorate (MEYER and Repps), A., 
1, 236. 

a-Octamylose (KARRER), A., i, 707. 

n-Octane, melting point of (pE For- 
CRAND), A., ii, &5. 

Octaphenyldziodosilicotetrane 
ING and SAnps), T., 839. 

Octaphenylsilicotetrane oxides (KuIr- 
1NG and SAnps), T., 841. 

Octoic acid, a-amino-, and a-hydroxy-, 
ethyl esters (MaRVEL and NoyEs), 
A., i, 16. 

Odour, relation between chemizal con- 
stitution and, and the mechanism of 
its perception (Tscurrc#), A., i, 755. 

Oils, animal marine, hydrogenation of 

(Marcetsr), A., i, 646. 

drying, oxidation of (Correy), T., 
1152, 1408. 

essential. See Oils, vegetable. 

ethereal. See Oils, vegetable. 

fatty, size of molecules of, and their 
— solutions (Wooe), A., ii, 
575. 


(TETRALIN 


(TETRALIN 


(Krpp- 
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Oils, fatty, solubility of organic acids in 
(VERKADE), A., i, 290. 
mineral. See Petroleum. 
vegetable, physical constants and 
characteristic derivatives of the 
constituents of (RourE-BEkt- 
RAND Fits), A., i, 797. 
occurrence of moslene in (Mura- 
YAMA), A., i, 876. 
. estimation of alcohols and phenols in 
27. (vAN Urk), A., ii, 660. 
estimation of the iodine value of 
(MarcoscHes and Barv), A., ii, 
716. 
ing, estimation of sulphur in (Havszr), 
A., ii, 517. 

Oleic acid, lecture experiment to show 
the reduction of, to stearic acid 
(FEULGEN), A., ii, 448. 

benzyl ester (SHONLE and Row), A., i, 
341. 
a-glucose ester (HEss, MESSMER, and 
KLETZzL), A., i, 306. 
, ii, § Olibanols, isomeric (Fromm and KLEIN), 
A., i, 797. 
» of § Oligodynamic hemolysis (HausMANN 
and Keru), A., i, 143; (WERNICKE 
A, and SorpE.ui), A., i, 758; (FALTA 
and RICHTER-QUITTNER), A., ii, 335. 
LIN yy! (AcKL), A., i, 147; 
(DoERR), A., i, 209. 


ino- Olive oil, surface tension between water 
6. and (HARTRIDGE and PereErs), A., ii, 
alts 87. 
Opacity of liquids, measurement of 

LIN (HOLKER), A., i, 633. 

; Opianic acid phenylmethylhydrazone 
di- (FARGHER and PERKIN), T., 1744. 
A., 9 m-Opianie acid, and its derivatives 


(FARGHER and Perkin), T., 1724. 
Opium, estimation of morphine in 


OR- (UcaARTE), A., ii, 225, 360. 
Optical activity, relation between colour 
IPPs and, of organic compounds ( LonGo- 
BARDI), A., ii, 288. 
IPPs rotation and chemical constitution 
(B. K. and M. Srneu and Lat), 
cy" T., 1971. 
ES), numerical values of (LEVENE), A., 
ii, 613. 
on- of mixtures of sugars (VosbpurcH), 
| of A., ii, 233. 
55. Jj Optically active compounds, absorption 
- of spectra and rotatory dispersion of 


(Rupz, KrerHiow, and LANGBEIN), 
T, A., ii, 473. 
Optochin. See Ethyldihydrocupreine. 
Orchids, alkaloids in(WrsTER), A.,i,486. 
, glucosides from (DELAUNEY), A.,i, 296. 
elt Oreinol, action of cyanogen and hydrogen 
uy, chloride on (KARRER and FeER1a), 
A., i, 341. 
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Orcinol, diamino-, hexa-acety] derivative 
(HENRICH and RossTEvTscHER), A., i, 
888. 

Orcylglyoxylic acid, derivatives of 
(KARRER and Ferua), A., i, 342. 
Organic compounds, nomenclature of 

(WHEELER), A., i, 297. 

relation between colour and optical 
activity of (LoncoBARD!), A., ii, 
288. 

chemical constitution and crystal- 
lography of (ScHLEICHER), A,, 
ii, 25. 

co-ordination theory of the structure 
of (PiccaArp and Darpet), A., ii, 
394, 

measurement of the stability of (v. 
Eu er and Laurin), A., ii, 498. 

mobility of atoms and groups in 
(MonTAGNnE), A., i, 89. 

freezing points of (TIMMERMANs), A., 
ii, 430, 431; (TimmMERMANS and 
MatTraanr), A., ii, 622. 

thermochemical data of (SwiEnTo- 
SLAWSK]I), A., ii, 679. 

catalytic hydrogenation of (KELBER), 
A., ii, 630, 688. 

elimination of carbon dioxide from 
(Kunz-KravsE and MANIcKR), A., 
i, 543. 

removal of halogens from (HEDELIUs), 
A., ii, 182. 

decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
by (MorcuLis and LEvINE), A., 
i, 17. 

with carbon double bonds, additive 
products of, with acids (KEHR- 
MANN and Errront), A., i, 348. 

oxidation of, with chromic acid, 
(ConDEBARD), A., ii, 280. 

containing halogens, reduction of 
(Branp), A., i, 783, 785. 

effect of, on the development of plants 
(CIAMICIAN and RAVENNA), A., i, 
483. 

detection of nitrogen in (ZENGHELIS), 
A., ii, 557. 

estimation of arsenic in (ROBERTSON), 
A,, ii, 275. 

estimation of chlorine in (WEITZEL), 
A., ii, 591. 

estimation of chlorine, phosphorus and 
sulphur in (GrécorRE and Car- 
PIAUX), A., ii, 461. 

estimation of iron in, microchemically 
(Nictoux and WELTER), A., ii, 
523. 

estimation of mercury in (BAUER), 
A., ii, 657. 

combustion method for estimation of 
organic matter and organic carbon 
in (Reap), A., ii, 348. 
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Organism, animal, effect of salts on 
oxidation in the (BinG), A., i, 

286. 
methylation in the (Tomira), A., i, 

834 


lower animal and plant, effect of 
colloidal metals on (Vv. PLOTHO), 
A., i, 82. 

Organs, avimal and plant, detection of 
metals and of arsenic in (KEILHOLZ), 
A., ii, 708. 

Orientite (HEWETT and SHANNON), A., 
ii, 460. 

Orsellinic acid, tetra-acety! glucose ester 
(KARRER, BAUMGARTEN, GUNTHER, 
Harper, and LANG), A., i, 263. 

Orthoclase containing barium (TscHER- 

MAK), A., ii, 121. 

potassium in solutions of, in relation 
to its availability to plants (BREAZE- 
ALE and Bric6s), A., i, 388. 

Orthoformic acid, ethyl ester, hydrolysis 
of (SkRaBAL and RINGER), A., ii, 
581. 

Osmium, Z-series spectrum of (Dav- 

VILLIER), A., ii, 669. 
tetroxide, reduction of, by fats (Par- 
TINGTON and HUNTINGFoRD), A., 
ii, 514. 
action of hydrochloric acid on 
(Remy), A., ii, 267. 
Osmosis with gold-beaters’ skin mem- 
branes (BARTELL and Mapison), 
A., ii, 90. 
electrical. See Electrical osmosis and 
Electro-endosmosis. 
Osmotic pressure, kinetic theory of 
(HERZFELD), A., ii, 384. 
regulation of (PALMER, ATCHLEY, and 
Logs), A., ii, 534. 
of strong solutions (CERNATESCO), A., 
ii, 576. 
and toxicity of soluble salts in soils 
(GrEAVEs and Lunp), A., i, 758. 

Otoba butter (BAUGHMAN, JAMIESON, 
and Brauwns), A., i, 296. 

Ouabain, distinction between strophan- 
thin and (RicHaup), A., ii, 601. 

Overvoltage (Newnery), T., 477; 
(Dunwit), T., 1081; (MacINNgs), 
A., ii, 11. 

Oxalic acid, preparation of, from lignin 

(Heuser and Wrinsvo_p), A., i, 845. 
in young leaves (Bav), A., i, 838. 
reaction of iodic acid with (LEMOINE), 

A., ii, 100, 500, 540. 
biochemical behaviour of (SIrBURG 

and VIETENSE), A., i, 145. 
metallic salts, decomposition of 

(HerscukowltTscH), A., i, 495. 
salts, physiological action of (Hana), 

A., i, 478 
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Oxalic acid, calcium salt, opacity of 
suspensions of (HOLKER), A., i, 
633. 

potassium salts, decomposition of, by 
solvents (SABALITSCHKA), A., ii, 
401. 

potassium hydrogen salt, use of, as a 
standard in alkalimetry (OsAKA and 
Anpv6O), A., ii, 132. 

hydrolysis of esters of homologues of 
(SKRARAL and SINGER), A., ii, 34, 

detection of (PoLonovsk1), A,, ii, 601. 

detection of, in presence of formic and 
tartaric acids (Krauss and Tamr«e), 
A., ii, 466. 

estimation of (ABELMANN), A., ii, 
419. 

estimation of, in urine and _ fieces 
(Bau), A., ii, 356. 

Oxaluric acid, estimation of, in urine 
and feces (BAU), A., ii, 356. 

Oxalyl chloride (STAUDINGER, ScHLky- 
KER, and GOLDsTEIN), A., i, 432, 433, 

Oxamic acid, ethyl ester, hydrolysis of 
(Skrapat and Grete), A., ii, 581. 

Oxamide, oxidation of (Fossr), A., i, 
165. 

Oxazines, synthesis of (FAIRBOURNE and 

Toms), T., 2076. 
of the naphthalene series, synthesis of 
(Lupwic-Seme i¢), A., i, 448, 689. 

Oxidation, mechanism of (WIELAND), 

A., i, 889 

pressure limits of (JorIssEN), A., ii, 
99. 

in the organism (Sprro), A., i, 639. 
effect of salts on (BrnG), A., i, 286. 

Oxides, solid, molecular volumes of 
(BatarerF), A., ii, 575. 

a8-Oxido-7y-diphenyl-Af-butenoic acid, 
and a-bromo-, ethyl esters (STAUDIN- 
Ger and Reser), A., i, 246. 

Oxime C,H,,ON, from oxidation of 
diamylene (SCHINDELMEISER), A., i, 
491. 

Oximes, isomerism of (Arack), T., 1175; 
(ATACcK and WHINYATEs), T., 1184. 

Oximinoaceto-5-chloro-o-anisidide 
(MARTINET and ColssEr), A., i, 516. 

N-Oximino-ethers, formation of (Bat: 
Row and GRIFFITHS), T., 212. 

Oxindoles N-substituted, preparation 
of (STOLLE), A., i, 596. 

Oxindole-6-sulphonic acid, and iti} 
oxime and sodium salt, and amino 
(MartINet and Dornier), A., i 
516. 

Oxomalonic acid, ethyl ester, carbazones 
and hydrazones of (STauDINGER ani J}. 
HAMMETT), A., i, 325. 


Oxonic acid, transformations of (BIL™ Hz 


and Rost), A., i, 891. 
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§-Oxy-4-aldehydo-2-phenylpyrimidine, 
and its oxime (JOHNSON and MIKEs- 
xa), A., i, 57. 

cellulose, differentiation of, from 
hydrocellulose (SCHWALBE and 
BeckEr), A., i, 308. 


(rydases in plants (FERNANDEZ; 


QOnsLow), A., 1, 485. 

(xydihydroepicampholenic acid (PEr- | 

xin and TiTLEy), T., 1103. 

(xydisilin (KAuTsKy), A., ii, 505. 

(xygen, absorption spectrum of (Dv- 
CLAUX and JEANTET), A., ii, 613. 

quadrupolar moment for (KEEsoM), 


A., ii, 327. 
number of molecules in a given volume 
of (SrATEscv), A., ii, 399. 
density of (MoLEs and GONZALEZ), 
A., ii, 546. 
inflammation point of mixtures of 
hydrogen and (Fiesex), A., i, 317. 
Oxygen estimation :— 
estimation of, dissolved in 
(VANossI), A., ii, 517. 
(xyhemocyanin, reduction of (DHERE 
and SCHNEIDER), A., i, 366. 
(xyhemoglobin, preparation and re- 
crystallisation of (Duprey and 
Evans), A., i, 749. 
ultra-violet spectrum of (Dutr#), A., 
i, 625. 
action of cyanogen derivatives on 
(Vuks), A., i, 281. 
relation of, to carbon dioxide in blood 
(CAMPBELL and PovuLTon), A.,i, 141. 
-Oxy-1-methoxy-7-(2’)-indoxylacenaph- 
thene (STAUDINGER, GOLDSTEIN, and 
ScuLENKER), A., i, 434. 
}-0xy-1-methoxy-7-(2’)-oxythionaph- 
thenylacenaphthene (SraAuDINGER, 
GOLDSTEIN, and SCHLENKER),A., 1,434. 
'-Oxy-1:2-naphthaquinone-l-oxime, /7- 
pentammino-1:7-dicobaltic salt (Mor- 
GAN and Smith), T., 709. 
-Oxy-1:2-naphthaquinone-2-oxime-3:6- 
disulphonic acid, pentamminocobaltic 
salts (MORGAN ped Smith), T., 713. 
-0xy-2-phenyl-4-aminomethylpyrimi- 
dine, and its hydrochloride (JoHNsON 
and MrkeskA), A., i, 57. 
-Oxy-2-phenyl-4-diethoxymethyl- 
pyrimidine (JonNson and MIKESKA), 
A., i, 57. 

B-Oxy(1)thionaphthen, derivatives of 
(SmiLEs and McCLe.LAnp), T., 1810. 
B-Oxy(1)thionaphthen, 4-chloro-, and its 
derivatives (v. AUWERS and THIEs), 

mu, i, 192. 

(or 4)-Oxy-4-violone (Ditruey and 
Burcer), A., i, 430. 
me, decomposition of, by light 
(GRIFFITH and SHuTT), T., 1948. 


water 
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Ozone, action of, on alkali and alkaline 
earth metals (SrRECKER and THIENE- 
MANN), A,, ii, 44. 


P. 


Paeonol, 3-amino-, and its diacetyl 
derivative (Sonn), A., i, 279. 
Palladium, adsorption of hydrogen by 
(Firrn), T., 1120. 
relation between the occlusion of 
hydrogen by, and its catalytic 
activity (MAxTrED), T. 1280. 
sols, effect of temperature on the 
catalytic power of (RocASOLANO), 
A., ii, 321. 
Palladium alloys with copper, activity 
of (Nowack), A., ii, 208. 
with gold, use of, for crucibles 
(WasuINncron), A., ii, 194. 
with hydrogen, conductivity of 
(SmiTH), A., ii, 423. 
with silver, activity of (Nowack), 
A., ii, 208. 
Palmierite, from Vesuvius (ZAMBONINI), 
A., ii, 458. 
Palmitie acid, structure and properties 
of thin films of, on water (ADAM), 
A., ii, 488, 
benzyl ester (SHONLE and Row), A., 
i, 341. 
a-glucose, raffinose, and sucrose esters 
(Hess, Messmer, and KLErz1), 
A., i, 306. 
sodium salt, adsorption by (Larne), 
T., 1669. 
isoPalmitic acid, and its methyl ester 
(Kawase, Supa, and Fukuzawa), 
A., i, 700. 
Panax-sapogenol, and its derivatives 
(Konpbo and AMANO), A., i, 296. 
Panax-saponin (Konpo and AMANO), 
A., i, 296. 
Pancreas, nucleic acid from the (Ham- 
MARSTEN), A., i, 200. 

Papaver somniferum, alkaloids 
latex in (ANNETT), A., i, 87. 
isoPapaverinecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (GADAMER and Knocu), A., 1,580. 
Papilionacew, hydrogen sulphide from 
seeds of (MIRANDE), A., i, 486, 759. 
Paraconic acid, preparation of (INGOLD), 

T., 322 
Paraffin, oxidation products of (ScHAAR- 
SCHMIDT and THIELE), A., i, 1. 
Paraffins, rate of solidification of 
(FRIcKE), A., ii, 659. 
oxidation of (GRANACHER), A., i, 2. 
Paraffins, nitro-, rearrangement of 
(BAMBERGER), A., i, 218. 
Paraffin wax, oxidation of (Grin and 
WIrtTs), A., i, 3. 


and 
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Paraglobulin, gold number and sensitis- 
ing action of (REITSTOTTER), A., ii, 
176. 

Particles, angle of slope of (LANGHANS), 

, ii, 39 

a-Particles, disintegration of atoms by 
(RuTHERFORD and CHApwicK), A., 
ii, 293, 671. 

Partition, phenomenon of (pE Kotos- 
sovsky), A., ii, 440. 

Partition coefficients (Smirn), A., ii, 
315 

Passivity (DE Bruyn), A., 
and photoelectric 

metals (FRESE), A., ii, 569. 

Paternoite (MILLOsEvicH), A., ii, 54. 

Peanuts, proteins extracted from 
(DoweLt and MENAUL), A., i, 644. 

Peanut oil, constituents of (JAMIESON, 
BAUGHMAN, and Brauns), A., i, 840. 

Peat, separation of the amide nitrogen of 
(MILLER and Rosrnson), A., ii, 718. 

Pecans, proteins extracted from 
(DowELL and MENAUL), A., i, 644. 

Pectin, action of alkalis and pectase on 
(TuTIn), A., i, 751. 

Pelvetia eure 
(Konp6), 

Penicillium, ‘cieak of selenium on the 
development of (NEmEc and KAS), 
A., i, 294. 

Penicillium glaucum, enzyme formation 
by (v. EULER), A., i, 482. 

Pentabutyrylisoglucose (Hkss, 
MER, and KLeETzz), A., i, 306. 

3:4:2’:4’:6’-Pentamethoxy-aa-diphenyl- 
propan-S8-one, w-hydroxy- (NIEREN- 
STEIN), T., 166. 

Pentane, 8-amino-, and its phenylearb- 
amide (MAILUR), A., i, 314. 

Pentane lamp. See Lamp. 

cycloPentane-1-acetic-l-carboxylic acid 
(Norris and Tuorpe), T., 1208. 

cycloPentanespiro-4-bromocyclohexane- 
3:5-dione (Norris and THorpe), T 
1210. 

cycloPentanespiro-4:4-dibromocyclohex- 
ane-3:5-dione (Norris and ‘I'noRPe), 
T., 1210: 

cycloPentane-1:l-diacetic acid (Norris 
and Tuorpe), T., 1208. 

dl-trans-cycloPentane-1:3-dicarboxylic 
acid, resolution of (PERKIN and Scar- 
BoROUGH), T., 1400. 

cis-cycloPentane-1:3-dicarboxylic acid, 
1:3-dibromo-, and its methyl ester 
(PERKIN and Scarsonovuen), T., 1407. 

cycloPentanespiro-3:5-diketo-4- dithio- 
cyclohexane (NAIK), T., 1240. 

cycloPentanespirocyclohexane-3:5-dione, 
and its anilide (NorKIs and THorPE), 

1207. 


ii, 153. 


constituents of 


MEss- 


sensitiveness of | 
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cycloPentanespirocyc/ohexane-3:5-dione- 
2-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Norris 
and Tuorpe), T., 1207. 

cycloPentane-1:2:2:3-tetracarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (PERKIN and Ropiy. 
son), T., 1397. 

cis- and _ trans-cycloPentane-1:2:3-trj. 
carboxylic acids, synthesis and resolu. 
tion of (PERKIN and Rostnson), T 
1392. 

cycloPentanone-3-carboxylic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (INGoLD and Tuorre), T., 
500. 

cycloPentanone-2:4-dicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its semicarbazone 
(INGoLD and Tuorpe), T., 499. 

cycloPentanone-3:4-dicarboxylic acid, 
and its derivatives (INGoLD), T., 349, 

Pentapropionylisoglucose (HEss, Mxss- 
MER, and KLETzL), A., i, 306. 

5-Pentatriacontanol (ScHIcHT), A., i, 
155. 

Pentaisovaleryli ee (Hess, Mess- 
MER, and KLerzt), A., i, 306. 

cycloPentenylacetone, and its 
carbazone (Kon), T., 823. 

Pentosans, estimation of (Line and 
Nang), A., ii, 601. 

Pentoses, estimation of (Line and 
Nans1), A., ii, 601 ; (SpoEHR), A., ii, 
714. 

cycloPentylacetone, and its semicarb- 
azone (Kon), T., 824. 

Pepsin, action of (HAMMARSTEN), A.,, i, 


seni 


hydrolysis of gelatin by (Norruror), 
A., 1, 823. 
digestion of proteins by (NorTHROP), 
A., i, 187. 
estimation of the proteolytic activity 
of (BREWSTER), A., ii, 419. 
Peptides, amphoteric properties of ag 


WEILER, Noyes, and FALk), A., 
316. 

Peptones, detection of, in urine (Firti- 
PALDI), A., ii, 419. 

Perchlorates and Perchloric acid. See 
under Chlorine. 

Perhydro-o-benzylbenzoic acid, and its 
salts (WILLSTATTER and WALD 
scHMIDT-LeE!71z), A., i, 668. 

Perhydro-a-naphthylmethylbenzoic 
acids, and their salts (WILLSTATTER 
and WALDscHMIDT-LEITz), A., i, 668. 

Perhydrophenylnaphthylmethane-o- 
carboxylic acids, isomeric, preparation 
of (WILLSTATTER), A., i, 177. 

Perilla oil, constituents of (NIsHIzAWA), 
; = * 258. 

Periodic  .?—* of the elements (Nop- 
DER), A., ii, 38; (Oppo), A., ii, 102; 
(PARTINGTON), a. ii, 103. 


Scm 
(His 
Peroxy 
in p 
Persuly 
Perthi 
carb 


Phaseol 
from 
84. 

Phaseol 
the b 


and K 
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Periodic system, modification of (MAr- 
GARY), A., ii, 543. 
atomic structure, and radioactivity 
(UrBAcH), A., ii, 251. 
in relation to radioactive degradation 
(KircHHOF), A., ii, 103. 
Permanganates. See under Manganese. 
Permutites, dissociation and equilibria 
of basic exchange in (GUNTHER- 
ScHULZE), A., ii, 9, 496, 624, 642; 
(HisscHMOLLER), A., ii, 495. 
Peroxydases (WILLSTATTER), A., i, 138. 
in plants (FERNANDEZ), A., i, 485. 
Persulphates. See under Sulphur. 
Perthiocarbonates. See under Thio- 
carbonic acid. 
Petrol, preparation of, from linseed oil 
(MAILHE), A., i, 706. 
preparation of, from rape oil (MAILHE), 
A., i, 841 
Petroleum, theory of formation of (SrEIN- 
KOFF, WINTERNITZ, ROEDERER, 
and Wotynsk1), A., i, 24. 
formation of, from fish oils (KoBa- 
YASHI), A., i, 297. 
light, analysis of (CHERCHEFFSKY), 
A., ii, 280; (CHAVANNE and 
Srtmon), A., ii, 354. 
products, estimation of sulphur and 
chlorine in (BowMAnN), A., ii, 706. 
Phagocytosis by solid particles (FENN), 
A., i, 640. 
action of alkali salts on (RADSMA), A., 
i, 204. 


Phaseolus aureus (mung bean), proteins | 


from (JOHNS and WATERMAN), A., i 
84. 

Phaseolus lunatus, hydrocyanic acid in 
the beans of (LUunria), A., i, 387. 

Phase rule (LE CHATELIER), A., ii, 31. 

Phenacyl suiphide, hydrazones and 

semicarbazones (Fromm and Eur- 
HARDT), A., i, 275. 
butyl sulphide, and its mercuroiodide 
(WHITNER and Rerp), A., i, 301. 
9-Phenacylfluorene, 2:7-dibromo- 
(Strexirz), A., i, 111. 

Phenacylphenyl-a-naphthylmethy]l- 
arsonium bromide (Burrows and 
TuRNER), T., 434. 

Phenacylsulphone, hydrazones and 
semicarbazones (FromMM and Eur- 
HARDT), A., i, 276. 

NN’-Phenacylsulphone-1:5-diamino- 
biuret (Fromm and Eurnarpt), A., i, 


1-Phenacyltheobromine, and 3:4-dihydr- 
oxy-, and their derivatives (MANNICH 
and Kroui), A., i, 885. 

‘-Phenacyltheophylline, and its deriv- 
atives and 3:4-dihydroxy- (MANNICH 
and Kron), A., i, 885. 
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Phenanthranaphthazine-13-sulphonic 
acid, diamino- and dinitro-hydroxy- 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 1218. 

Phenanthraphenazine, amino-derivatives 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 1215. 

Phenanthraphenazine-2:7-bis-(2’)-azo- 
7’-amino-1’-hydroxynaphthalene-3’- 
sulphonic acid, 1l-amino- (WaTSON 
and Dutt), T., 1220. 

Phenanthraquinone colouring matters 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 1211. 

Phenanthraquinonebis-(2’)-azo-7’- 
amino-1’-hydroxynaphthalene-3’-sul- 
phonic acids (WATSON and Durr), T., 
1219. 

Phenanthraquinonediphenylhydrazone- 
pv’-disulphonic acid, 2:7-diamino- 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 1221. 

Phenanthraquinoneimide, and its an- 
hydride, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (SCHONBERG and ROSENTHAL), 
A., i, 809. 

1:2-(9’:10’)Phenanthrazinoanthra- 

quinone, 4-amino- (TERREs), A., i, 

677. 

Phenanthrene, bromo-derivatives of 
(Henstock), T., 55. 

Phenanthrenequinobenzophenoneket- 
azine (GERHARD?), A., i, 747. 

Phenanthrenequinofluorenoneketazine 
(GERHARDT), A., i, 747. 

9(10)-Phenanthridone, preparation of 

(OysTER and ApKINs), A., i, 270. 

Phenanthrone, 2(?):10-dibromo-, and its 
oxime (HEensrock), T., 58. 

Fhenarsazine, and its derivatives, and 
amino-, and mono- and _ di-nitro- 
(WIELAND and RHEINHEIMER), A., i, 
373. 

Phenarsazinic acid, and amino-, and 
nitro- (WIELAND and RHEINHEIMER), 
A., i, 373. 

Phenazoxine, 4-nitro-, and its acetyl 
derivative (KEHRMANN and RAmm), 
A., i, 128. 

Phenetole, p-nitro-, velocity of hydr- 

olysis of (Btom), A., ii, 497. 

o- and p-nitro-, preparation of, from 
chloronitrobenzene (Biom), A., i, 
413. 

p-Phenetylearbamide (du/cin), sweeten- 
ing power of (Paut), A., i, 109 

Phenetylenedimercuridiacetate (Dim- 
ROTH), A., i, 697. 

Phenheptamethylene. 
ene, 

Phenol, miscibility of, with mineral 
solutions (Dusrisay), A., ii, 
282. 

hydrogenation of (VAvon and Drr- 
RIE), A., i, 505. 

nitration of (Rice), A., i, 102. 


See Benzosuber- 
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Phenol, condensation of 4-methylbenzo- 

phenone chloride with (HAHN), A., 
i, 243. 

action of tin with (ZoLLER), A.,i, 238. 

chemical potential and toxicity of 
solutions of (LAarrD), A., i, 151. 

toxicity of, towards yeast (FULMER ; 
FRASER), A., i, 293. 

detection of (RopILLon), A., ii, 282. 

estimation of (Emery), A., ii, 603. 

Phenol, m-amiuo-, equilibria of amines 

with (KREMANN and Hoat), A., i, 
662. 

p-amina-, and its alkyl ethers, deriv- 
atives of (KotsHorn), A., i, 413. 

o-aminothio-, action of, on o-quinones 
(Sranrross), A., i, 457, 794. 

tribromo-, bromide, action of mercury 
on (HUNTER and Woo.LLeEt 7), A., i, 
238. 


trichloro-, silver salt, action of iodine on 


(Hunter and Seyrriep), A., i, 239. 

tri- and tetra-chloro-derivatives, and 
their benzoates (HOLLEMAN, VAN 
DER HOEVEN, and vAN HAEFTEN), 
A., i, 102. 

o-nitro-, condensation of formaldehyde 
with (FisHMAN), A., i, 23. 

2:4-dinitro-, equilibrium of, with 
phenylenediamines (KREMANN and 
Zawonpsky), A., i, 601. 

trinitro-. See Picric acid. 

Phenols, tautomerism of (Fucus), A., i, 

241. 

equilibria of diphenylmethane with 
(KREMANN and Frirscy), A., i, 662. 

complex mercury compounds of (Pao- 
LINI), A., i, 902 

compounds of hexamethylenetetra- 
mine with (Harvey and BAgEKE- 
LAND), A., i, 239. 

and their ethers, action of nitric acid 
on (Mryer and Expnenrs), A., i, 240. 

silver salts, catalytic decomposition 
of (HUNTER and WooLLetTr?), A., i, 
238 ; (HUNTER and SEYFRIED), A., 
i, 239. 

estimation of, in ethereal oils (VAN 
Urk), A., ii, 660. 

Phenols, amino-, equilibrium of, with 
phenols or nitro-compounds (Kre- 
MANN, LupFrerR, and ZAWoDskyY), 
A., i, 561. 

o-amino-, oxidation of (v. AUWERs, 
BorscuE, and WELLER), A., i, 571. 

nitro-, metallic derivatives of (Gop- 
DARD), T., 1161; (D. and A. E. 
Gopparp), T., 2044. 

mono- and di-nitro-, influence of 
position on the solubility and 
volatility of (Sipcwick and AL- 
pous), T., 1001. r 
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Phenols, thio- (BRAND and STALLMAyy), 
A., i, 664. 

Phenold:bromocoumarein (KrisHN4),T., 
1424. 

Phenolearboxylic acids, distinction of, 
by their conductivity with boric aci 
(B6EsSEKEN and OUWEHAND), A,, i, 
861. 

Phenolcitraconein, and its derivatives 
(KrIsHNA and Pork), T., 289. 

Phenolcoumarein, and its salts and 
derivatives and ¢etrabromo- (Krisu.- 
na), T., 1420. 

Phenolic substances, estimation of, in 
urine (TIspALL), A., ii, 67. 

Phenolphthalein, preparation of (Warp), 

-» 850. 
constitution of, and dichloro- (Coy. 
SONNO and AposTOLo), A., i, 346. 
Phenolphthalein, bromo-derivatives, 
colour and constitution of (Mor), 
A., i, 365. 
tetrachloro-, and its diacetate (Wur- 
1nG), A., i, $1. 

Phenol-o-sulphonic acid, 

(Kine), T., 1117, 1417. 

4:6-diamino-, nitroamino-, and 6- 
nitro-, and its salts (Kine), T., 
1417. 

Phenolsulphonic acids, preparation of 
picric acid from (Kina), T., 2105. 
6-Phenoxarsine, and its oxide and sulph 
ide, and 6-bromo-, 6-iodo-, and 6- 
thiocyano- (Lewis, Lowry, and Brr- 

GEIM), A., i, 471. 

Phenoxarsinic acid, and its sodium 
salt (LEwis, Lowry, and BERGEIN), 
A., i, 473. 

Phenoxazine, 


6-amino- 


spectra of 
nitro-derivatives of (KEHRMANN and 
GOLDSTEIN), A., i, 271. 

Phenoxide, sodium, fusion of (HormMaNN 
and Hryn), A., i, 506. 


absorption 


Phenoxide, ¢tribromo-, and _ friiodo-, 
potassium (Hunrer and Wool- 
LETT), A., i, 238. 

nitro-, barium, ca!cium, and strontium 
(GoppaRD), T., 1162. 
Phenoxides, metallic, and their thermal 
decomposition (Fiscuer and Ent- 
HARDT), A., i, 412; (DURAND), A.,}, 
492. 
Phenoxycacodyl (Lewis, Lowry, and 
BERGEIM), A., i, 472. 
8-Phenoxycinnamic acid, o- and )- 
chloro-, and their ethyl esters (RUBE- 
MANN), A., i, 430. 
a-Phenoxy-y-ethoxy‘sopropylurethane 
(PuyaL and Montacnp), A., i, 108 
Phenoxyethyl alcohol, ¢ri-8-chloro-a-p- 
aminoacetyl derivative (H1INsBER®), 
A., i, 341. 
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Phenoxyfumaric acid, o- and p-chloro-, 
and their ethyl esters (RUHEMANN), 
A., i, 480. 

4-Phenoxyisophthalic acid, 6-bromo- 
(EcKERT and Serpet), A., i, 863. 

a-Phenoxystyrene, o-chloro- (RUHE- 
MANN), A., i, 430. 

4Phenoxy-m-toluic acid, 6-bromo- 
(EcKERT and SEIDEL), A., i, 863. 

Phenyl] allyl ether, o-amino-, and its 

derivatives (v. Braun and 
BraunsporF), A., i, 437. 
p-amino-, acyl derivatives (SocreTy 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Baste), A., i, 339. 
isoamyl sulphide (ADAmMs, BrAMLET, 
and Tenpick), A., i, 5. 
8-bromoethyl, 8-chloroethyl, and A- 
hydroxyethyl sulphides and sulph- 
oxides, 2:4-dinitro- (BENNETT 
and WuHINcop), T., 1864. 
By-dibromopropyl ether, 2:4-dinitro- 
(FAIRBOURNE and Toms), T., 1038. 
carbonate, nitration of (HOEFLAKE), 
A., ii, 540. 
B-hydroxyethyl ether, 2:4-dinitro- 
(FAIRBOURNE and Toms), T., 2077. 
iododichloride, reaction of aniline 
with (PiERont), A., i, 338. 
methyl sulphide, o-bromo- (BRAND 
and STALLMANN), A., i, 665. 

Phenylacetaldehyde, nitro-, metabolism 
of. See Metabolism. 

Phenylacetamide, p-nitro-, preparation 
of (Gupra), T., 302 

Phenylacetic acid, mercury derivatives 
(WHITMORE and MippLeron), A., i, 
378. 

Phenylacetic acid, amino-, 
of, and its derivatives 
A., i, 244. 

Phenylacetic-y-arsinic acid (RobERT- 
son and STieGuitz), A., i, 284. 

a-Phenylacetoacetaldehyde (WeEIrz and 
SCHEFFER), A., i, 869. 

Phenylacetophenone = (acetyldiphenyl), 
derivatives of (DILTHEY, BAURIEDEL, 
GEISSELBRECHT, SEEGER, and WINK- 
LER), A., i, 189. 

Phenylacetylenecarbamic acid, barium 
salt (RINKEs), A., i, 27. 

5-Phenylacridine, picrates of (BAsserr 
and Simmons), T., 416. 

Phenylalanine, 3:4-dihydroxy- (H1rat), 

A., i, 248 ; (Sue), A., i, 346. 
from the velvet bean (MILLER), A., 


resolution 
(MrINovIct), 


1, 84. 

/Phenylalanine, 3:4-dihydroxy-, hydro- 
chloride (WasER and LEWANDOWSKI), 
A., i, 788. 

Phenylalanine 
LewanpowskI), A., i, 788. 


series (WASER and 
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Phenylalanine-choline, preparation of, 
and its salts (P. and W. Karrer, 
THOMANN, HORLACHER, and MADER), 
A., i, 228. 

Phenylalaninol, and its hydrochloride 
(P. and W. Karrer, THOMANN, 
HoriacHEer, and MADER), A., i, 
230. 

Phenylalaninol-choline chloride and 
iodide (P. and W. KArrer, THOMANN, 
HORLACHER, and MApeEr), A., i, 
230. 

dl-Phenylaminoacetic acid, ethyl ester 
derivatives of (MARVEL and Sevan, 
A, &, 26. 

Phenylaminoacetic acid, -amino-, 
hydrochlorides of (GRANT and Pyman), 
T., 1901. 

Phenylaminoacetonitrile, y-hydroxy-, 
and its acetyl derivative (GALATIS), 
A., i, 556. 

Phenylaminobenzaldehyde, m-2:4-di- 
nitro- (MAyER and Bawnsa), A., i, 
176. 

Phenylaminocamphor, and p-amino-, 
and dinitro-, and their derivatives 
(Forster and SAvILts), T., 791. 

Phenylaminoceramidonine (BADISCHE 
ANILIN- & Sopa-Faprik), A., i, 
361. 

Phenylaminodiacetic acid, p-hydroxy-, 
and its salts and derivatives (GALATIS), 
A., i, 556. 

9-Phenylamino-9:10-dihydroanthracene, 
and o-, m-, and p-nitro- (BARNETT 
and Cook), T., 909. 

Phenylisoamylearbinol (REICH, VAN 
Wisck, and WAELLE), A., i, 333. 

1-Pheny1-3-»-anisyl-5-methylpyrazoline 
(v. AUWERs and LAMMERHIRT), A.,, i, 
464. 

Phenyl-4-arsenic disulphide, amino-, 
thiolacetyl derivative (Binz and 
HouzapFEL), A., i, 31. 

Phenylarsine, o-amino-, o-bromo-, 0- 
hydroxy-, and o-nitro-, derivatives of 
(Kaxs), A., i, 376. 

Phenylarsinic acid, mono- and di- 

aminohydroxy-, acetyl derivatives 
(Raiziss and GAvron), A., i, 370. 
o-bromo- (KALB), A., i, 377. 
5-iodo-3-nitro-4-hydroxy- (STIEGLITZ, 
Kuarascn, and HAnxKE), A., i, 
524, 

Phenylarsinophenyl-o-arsinic 
(KALB), A., i, 376. 

Phenylarsinophenyl-o-arsinic acid, 
amino- and m-nitro- (WIELAND and 
RuEINHEIMER), A., i, 374. 

Phenylazide, action of phenol, ethyl, 
and methyl alcohols, respectively, on 


(BAMBERGER), A., i, 717 


acid 
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Phenylazide, p-bromo- and p-chloro-, 
reactions of, with dilute hydrochloric 
and —— acids (BAMBERGER), 
A., i, 719. 

Dienetiomietiestemten, additive com- 
pounds of eg ~E 
with (ALEssaNDRI), A -» i, 570. 

Phenyl-o’-benzhydrylphenylamines, i- 
nitro- (KEHRMANN, Ramm, and 
ScHMAJEWskK!), A., i, 600. 

1-Phenylbenzoxazole, + ee (HEN- 

RICH and ROEDEL), A., i, 888. 
6-hydroxy- (HENRICH and WUNDER), 
A., i, 889. 

2-Phenyl- 1:2:3-benztriazole, diamino- 
and aminonitro- (ScuHmmpr and 
HAGENBOCKER), A., 1, 898. 

2-Phenyl-1:2:3-benztriazole-5-azo-8- 
naphthylamine (ScumipT and HaGENn- 
BOCKER), A., i, 898. 

Phenylbenzylallylazonium iodide, com- 
pound of thiocarbamide with (SincH 
and Lat), T., 211. 

Phenylbenzylbutyrolactonecarboxyl- 
amide (GAULT and WeEIcK), A., i, 
674. 

Phenylbenzylhydantoin 
FABRIK von F. HEYDEN), 
619. 

1-Phenyl-3-benzylideneindene (MAYER, 
Sieciirz, and Lupwie), A., i, 555. 

Phenylbenzylmalononitrile (CuEMiscnE 
Fabrik von F. Heypen), A., ii, 
619. 

Phenylbenzylmethylazonium 
compound of thiocarbamide 
(Sineu and Lat), T., 211. 

Phenylbenzylpropylazonium 
compound of thiocarbamide 
(Sincu and Lat), T., 211. 

dl-Phenylbromoacetic acid, /-menthy] 
ester, preparation of (SHIMOMURA and 
CouENn), T., 1820. - 

B-Phenylbromoacrylic acid, o0-nitro-, 
ethyl ester (RuGGLI and Bo..icEr), 
A., i, 812. 

Phenyldibromobismuthine, preparation 
of (CHALLENGER and ALLPREss), T., 
919. 

Phenylbromonitromethane (WIELAND, 
Buitmicu, and ReinvEt), A., i, 553. 

y-Phenyl-n-butaldehyde, +y-hydroxy-, 
and its a (HELFERICH and 
Lecuen), A., i, 421. 

Phenylbutylearbinylurethane 
and MonraGne), A., i, 108. 

6-Phenylbutyl methyl ketone semi- 
carbazone (BorscHE and Ros), A., i, 
862. 

Phen me Bape acid, a-amino-a-chloro-, 

its nitrile (CHEMISCHE FABRIK 

i, 619. 


(CHEMISCHE 
a 


iodide, 
with 


iodide, 
with 


(PUYAL 


vox F. HeypeEn), A., 
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Phenylbutyric acid, y-hydroxy-, sodium 
salts, rotation of (THIERFELDER and 
ScuEmpp), A., i, 511. 

Phenylbutyrolactonecarboxylic _ acid, 
ethyl ester, and its salts (GAULT and 
Weick), A., i, 674. 

N-Phenyleamphorimide, oxime of, and 
its benzoyl derivative (FoRSTER and 
SAVILLE), T., 792. 

Phenylcarbamide, p-bromo-, and m. 
nitro-(Datnsand WERTHEIM), A. ,i,61, 

a-Phenylcarbamido-8-2-furylpropionic 
acid (SASAKI), A., i, 808. 

-Phenylcarbamy]-ay-bisdisulphido- 
acetoacetic acid, ethyl ester (Narx), 
T., 1241. 

Phenylearbinel. See Benzyl alcohol. 

dl-Phenylchloroacetic acid, /-menthyl 
ester, preparation of (SHIMOMURA and 
Conen), T., 1818. 

Phenylchloroaceto-a-bornylamide 
(SHIMOMURA and CoHEN), T., 1823. 

Pheny!chloroaceto-/-menthylamide 
(SH1imMomuURA and Conen), T., 1823. 

dl-Phenylchloroacetyl-/-tyrosine, _pre- 
paration of, — its ethyl ester 
(SHIMOMURA and CoHEN), T., 1824. 

Phenylchloroarsinophenyl-o-arsine di- 
chloride (KALB), A., i, 376. 

Phenyl-o- chlorobenzylideneamine, 0- 
hydroxy- (Maver and Bawnsa), A., i, 
176. 

2-Phenyl-5-chloromethyloxazolidine, 
and its nitrobenzoyl derivative (BERc- 
MANN, Rant, and Branp), A., i, 688. 

g-Phenylchroman, 2:4:6:37: 4’. spenta- 
hydroxy- (NIERENSTEIN), T., 169. 

8-Phenyl-aa-di-»-anisylethane- aB- ree 
(OREKHOFF and TIFFENEAU), A., |, 
566. 

Phenyldi--anisylmethyl ketone, and 
its oxime (OREKHOFF and TIFFENEAU), 
A., i, 566. d 

Phenyldi-p-anisylpyridines, and their 
salts (DiLTHEY and others), A., i, 736. 

Phenyldiazoacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(MARVEL and Noyss), A., i, 15. 

4-Phenyl-2:6-di-p- -chlorophenylpyridine, 
and its salts (DitrHEY and others), 
A., i, 736. 

4-Phenyl-2:6-di-y-chlorophenylpyry] 
ferrichloride (DILTHEY, BAURIEDEL, 
ee SEEGER, and WINK 
LER), A., i, 189. 

5-Pheny]-3:5-diethylhydantoin (CuEN- 
ISCHE FABRIK VON F, HeypDEN), A.,}, 
618. 

o-Phenyldiguanide, salts of (PELLIZ 
ZARI), A., i, 622. 

5-Phenyldihydrephenazine, 1-nitro-,and 
3-nitro-l-amino- (KEHRMANN and 
EFFrONT), A., i, 602. 
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Phenyldi-a-hydroxybenzylarsine 
(ADAMS and PALMER), A., i, 70. 
Phenyldi-a-hydroxy-n-butylarsines 
(ADAMS and PALMER), A., i, 70. 
Phenyldi-y-hydroxyphenylpyridines, 
and their salts and derivatives (Dit- 
THEY and others), A., i, 736. 
§-Pheny1-2:4-di-y-hydroxyphenylpyryl- 
jum chloride (D1ILTHEY and BURGER), 
A., i, 429. 
Phenyldi-y-hydroxyphenyl-p-tolyl- 
methane (HAHN), A., i, 244. 
8-Phenyl-8-3:4-dimethoxyphenylpro- 
pionie acid, and its silver salt 
(BAILLON), A., i, 250. 
8-Phenyl-8-3:4-dimethoxyphenyliso- 
succinic acid, aud its metallic salts 
(BAILLON), A., i, 250. 
§-Phenyl-8-p-dimethylaminophenyliso- 
succinic acid, and its silver salt 
(BAILLON), A., i, 250. 
Phenyldimethylarsine, compounds of, 
with phosphorus and arsenic iodides 
and metallic iodides (BURROWS and 
TuRNER), T., 1449. 
«Phenyl-88-dimethylbutan-a-ol, dehy- 
dration of (Apouir), A., i, 564. 
Phenyldimethylethylarsonium salts 
(BurRows and TuRNER), T., 1450. 
1-Phenyl-3:5-dimethylpyrazole, 1-p- 
nitro- (MorGAN and Drew), T., 621. 
1-Pheny}-2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone. 
See Antipyrine. 
4Phenyl-2:6-dimethylquinoline (Fis- 
CHER, SCHEIBE, MERKEL, and MiL- 
LER), A., i, 56. 
Phenyldimethylsulphonium salts, 
o-nitro- (BRAND and STALLMANN), 
A., i, 664. 
Phenyldiphenylene-ethylene, chloro-, 
and its sulphide derivatives (STauD- 
INGER, SIEGWART, ANTHES, BOMMER, 
and GERHARD?), A., i, 44. 
4Phenyl-2:6-di-p-tolylpyridine and its 
# salts(DILTHEY and others), A., i, 736. 
4Phenyl-2:6-di-p-tolylpyryl ferrichlor- 
ide (DILTHEY, BAURIEDEL, GEISSEL- 
BRECHT, SEEGER, and WINKLER),A.,i, 
188. 
-Phenyleneaminoisoammeline, and its 
hydrochloride (PELLIzzAR1), A., i, 622. 
Phenyleneaminodiguanide (PELLIZ- 
ZARI), A., i, 622. 
o-Phenyleneaminoisomelamine (PELLIz- 
ZARI), A., i, 622. 
0-Phenylenediaminomethylenesulphoxy- 
= acid (Binz and HouzapFeEt), A., i, 


-Phenyleneisoammeline, and its salts 
(PELLIzzARI), A., i, 622. 


m-Phenylenediamine, 6-chlore-2:4-di- 
nitro- (HijFFER), A., i, 550. 
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m-Phenylenediamine, 5-nitro-, and its 
derivatives (KorczYNSKI and 
PrAsEck!), A., i, 518. 

Phenylenediamines, equilibrium of, with 
2:4-dinitrophenol (KREMANN' and 
ZAwopskyY), A., i, 601. 

m-Phenylenediamines, symmetrical 
alkylated, manufacture of (BRITISH 
DyeEsTUFFs CoRPORATION, L@tp., 
GREEN, and Brittarn), A., i, 805. 

o-Phenylenediarsine oxychloride (KALB), 
A., i, 377. 

oe acid (KALB), A., i, 
377. 

m-Phenylenediarsinic acid, and its 
sodium salt (Lrzs), A., i, 697. 

p-Phenylenediarsinic acid, and its 
sodium salt (Ligs), A., i, 696. 

o-Phenylenedi-1:2-naphthiminazole, and 
its derivatives (L1kB and ScHWARZER), 
A., i, 691. 

o-Phenyleneguanidine, dicyano-, 
thesis of (PELLIzzaR1), A., i, 363. 

o-Phenylenetsomelamine (P&LLIZZARI), 
A., i, 621. 

Phenylethoxymethyloxazolidine (BERG- 
MANN, Rant, and BRAND), A., i, 689. 

8-Phenylethylaminodi(4-methyl-3- 
methylglyoxaline, and its picrate 
(GERNGROSS), A., i, 454. 

4(5)-Phenylethylaminoethylglyoxaline, 
p-hydroxy-, and its salts (GERNGROSS), 
A., i, 454. 

5-Phenylethylaminomethyl-4-methyl- 
glyoxaline, and its salts (GERNGROSS), 
A,., i, 454, 

Phenylethylbarbituric acid, compounds 
of morphine alkaloids with (SoctETY 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 354. 

Phenylethylcarbinylurethane 
and Monraang), A., i, 108. 

Phenylethylene, a8-dinitro- (WIELAND 
and Buimicn), A., i, 554. 

Phenylethylhydantoins (CHEMISCHE 
FABRIK VON F. HrypeEn), A., i, 618, 
619. 

5-Phenyl-5-ethylhydantoin, 5-p-chloro- 
(CHEMISCHE FABRIK VON F. HEYDEN), 
A., i, 618. 

Phenylethylidene dibutyl sulphide, and 
its mercuroiodide (WHITNER and 
Rerp), A., i, 301. 

Phenylethylidenebisphenylacetamide 
(Gupta), T., 302. 

Phenylethylmalononitrile (CHEMISCHE 
FABRIK Von F. HEypEn), A., i, 619. 

Phenylethylpropylearbinol. See y- 
Phenylhexan-y-ol. 

Phenylethyltrimethylammonium hydr- 
oxide, and its aurichloride (ACKErR- 
MANN and KuTscHER), A., i, 499. 
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8-Phenylethylurethane, a8- — 1 als 
and its derivatives (RINKEs), A 
28. 

Phenylfuroxan (WIELAND), A., i, 606. 

ay leamphorylmethane( W oLFF), 

op & 4. 

Phenylglyceric acid, action of fused 
potassium +. on (Le SvEuR 
and Woop), T., 1697. 

Phenylglycine, p-hydroxy-, derivatives 
of (GALATISs), A., i, 556. 

Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, fusion 
of, with alkalis (PHILLIPs), 
811. 

4-Phenylglyoxaline, and amino-, nitro- 
and thiol-derivatives, and their salts 
and derivatives (GRANT and PyMAN), 
T., 1893. 

2-Phenylglyoxaline-4:5-dicarboxylic 
acid, 2-m-amino-, and 2-m-nitro- 
(FaRGHER), T., 163. 

Phenylglyoxalphenylhydrazone, _—pre- 
paration, tautomerism, and solubility 
of (Stpewick and Ewsank), T., 487. 

Phenylglyoxylphenylalanine, and its 
semicarbazone (BouGAULT), A “#" - 

Y- —_— (Y&RAMIEN), A 


oy i, 


A, 4 


7- — -Ay-hexene (YERAMIEN), A., i, 


—a (Fovgve), 

i 

Phenylcyc/ohexylearbamide 
A., i, 556. 

Phenylisohexylearbinol (REICH, VAN 
Wisck, and WAELLE). A., i, 333. 

Phenylcyclohexylnitrosoamine(FovuQur), 
A., i, 556. 

N-Phenylhomomorpholine, and p-ni- 
troso-, and their salts and derivatives 
—— and BraunsporF), A., , 
436. 

Phenylhydrazine, action of chloroform 

on (BARNETT), A., i, 692. 

action of cyanogen haloids on (PELLIZ- 
ZARI), A., i, 629 

preparation of a-acyl derivatives of 
(Snort), T., 1445. 

estimation of, volumetrically (LING 
and Nani), A., ii, 601. 

Phenylhydrazine, p-amino-, hydrochlor- 

ide (FRANZEN and STEINFUHRER), 
A., i, 463. 

2-chloro-5-nitro- (PERKIN and PLANT), 
T., 1837. 

5-chloro-2: 4-dinitro-, ge and 
derivatives of (BorscHr), A =“ * 
461. 

2:4:6-trinitro-, condensation of quin- 
ones with (BorscHe), A., i, 624. 

nitrocyano-, and their derivatives 
(Borscue), A., i, 460. 


(Fovgve), 
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8-Phenylhydrazinoisobutyl-p-hydroxy-o. 
tolyl ketone, and 8-p-bromo- and £-p. 
nitro-, and their Galen ht 
(v. Auwers and LAMMERHIR?T), A 
464. 

8-Phenylhydrazino-S8-phenylethane, c. 
bromo-a-nitro- (WORRALL), A., i, 411. 

Phenylhydrazones, —_—s hydrogena- 
tion of (MAILHE), A., i, 463. 

Phenylhydrazones, Pa -nitto- » quinonoid 
salts of (Crusa), A., i, 63. 

1- pe pe mr (MAYER, Srecuitz, 
and Lupwie), A., i, 555. 

B- Phenylhydroxylamine, preparation of, 
from nitrobenzene (LAPWORTH and 
Pearson), T., 765. 

action of methyl alcohol on, in 
sulphuric acid (BAMBERGER), A., i, 
718. 


condensation of, with hydroxymethyl- 
ene-compounds and _ carbinols 
(Rupk and Dreuz), A., i, 425. 
8-Phenylhydroxylamine, p-bromo- and 
p-chloro-, and their reactions with 
sulphuric acid (BAMBERGER), A,, i, 
719, 724, 725. 
m-chloro- (HAWORTH and LAPworts), 
T., 773 
nitroso-, action of acids on (Bam- 
BERGER and Képcke), A., i, 134. 
ammonium salt (cupferron), use of, 
in separation of zirconium and 
uranium (ANGELETTI), A., ii, 
524. 
2-Phenyl-5-hydroxymethyloxazolidine, 
and its salts (BERGMANN, Branp, and 
DREYER), A., i, 445. 
Phenyl-4-hydroxy-8-naphthaquinone-2- 
— disulphide (SraurFoss), A., i, 
94 
— AY '0e etl tolylcarbinol 
(Haun), A., i, 248. 
1-Phenyl-3-p- hydroxy- o-toly1-5-methyl- 
pyrazoline (v. AUWERS and LAMMER- 
HIRT), A., i, 464, 
Phenyliminobenzophenone, additive 
compound of phenylbenzhydrylamine 
and (ALESSANDRI), A., i, 570. 
2-Phenylimino-3- -bromophenyl- 4-thi- 
azolidones, and 2-p-bromo-, and their 
derivatives (Dans, IrvIN, ‘and Har: 
REL), A., i, 362. 
Phenyliminocamphor, o- and p-nitro- 
(Forster and SAvI.z), T., 794. 
2-Phenylimino-3-»-chloropheny]-4- 
thiazolidone, and 2-p-chloro-, and 
their derivatives (DArns, Irvin, and 
HARREL), A., i, 362. 
5- -Phenyliminonaphthaphenthiazine 
oo-disulphide (SranrFoss), A., i, 457. 
2-Phenylindazole, 8-chloro- benitro- 
(KENNER and WirHam), T., 1057. 
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|-Phenylindene, pyrogenic distillation of 
(MAYER, SIEGLITz, and Lupwie), A., 
i, 554. 

?-Phenylindene (Mayer, Srecuitz, and 
Lupwie), A., i, 555. 

?-Phenylindoxyl, 6-nitro-, and its deriv- 
atives (RUGGLI and BoLLIGER), A., i, 
812. 

Phenylmercurichlorides (KHARASCH and 
CHALKLEY), A., i, 377. 

Phenylmercurithiocyanate (STEINKOPF), 
A., i, 632. 

Phenylmethoxymethyleneacetic 
See B-Methoxyatropic acid. 

§-Phenyl-8-p-methoxyphenylisosuccinic 
acid, metallic salts (BAILLON), A., i, 
249. 

Phenyl 4-methoxystyryl ketone, 2- 
hydroxy-, derivatives of (v. AUWERS 
and ANscHUTz), A., i, 683. 

§-Phenylmethylamino-9:10-dihydro- 
anthracene (BARNETT and Cook), T., 
912. 

‘Phenylmethylarsine oxide (STEIN- 
KorpF and ScHweEn), A., i, 695. 

1-Phenyl-6-methylbenziminazole, 5- 
chloro- (MORGAN and CHALLENOR), 
T., 1543. 

1-Phenyl-5-methylbenzothiazole, 4’. 

amino-, diazo-compounds of (Mor- 
GAN and WessTER), T., 1070. 
4’-chloro-, and 4’-cyano- (MorGAN and 
WesstEr), T., 1074. 
1-Phenyl-5-methylbenzothiazole-4’-azo- 
8-naphthol (MorGAN and WEssTER), 
T., 1073. 
1-Phenyl-5-methylbenzothiazole-4'-di- 
azosulphonic acids, sodium salts of 
(MORGAN and WEssTER), T., 1075. 
1-Phenyl-5-methylbenzoxazole (HEn- 
ricH and MaTuLKA), A., i, 889. 
2-Phenyl-4-methy]-1:2:3-benztriazole, 
§amino- (SCHMIDT and HAGEN- 
BOCKER), A., i, 899. 
2-Phenyl-6-methyl-1:2:3-benztriazole, 
5-amino-, and its sodium salt (ScHMIDT 
and HAGENBOCKER), A., i, 897. 

§-Phenyl-8-methylbutane, o-B-di- 
hydroxy- (CLAISEN and TieTzz), A., 
i, 264. 

8-Phenyl-y-methyl-A‘-butene (GLaTT- 
FIELD and MILLIGAN), A., i, 63. 

Phenylmethylearbinol, catalytic de- 
hydration of (Wuyts), A., i, 506. 

Phenylmethylearbinylurethane (PuYAL 
and MonraGNne), A., i, 108. 

6-Phenyl-2-methyleinchomeronic acid, 
and its picrate and ethyl ester 
(Mum™ and Béume), A., i, 439. 

Phenylmethylethylazonium iodide, com- 
pound of thiocarbamide with (SINGH 
and Lau), T., 211. 


acid. 
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a-Phenyl-8-methyl-A«-hexene (REICH, 
VAN W1JcK, and WAELLE), A., i, 333. 

as-Phenylmethylhydrazine, action of B- 
and y-trinitrotoluenes on (Grua), A. 
i, 198. 

Phenylmethylhydrazine, p-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (PERKIN and PLANT), 
T., 1835. 

Phenylmethylnitroamine, trinitro- 
(tetryl), and its 3-hydroxy-derivative, 
thermal decomposition of (HINSHEL- 
woop), T., 722. 

Phenylmethylnitrosoamine, m-bromo-, 
and 2:4-dichloro- (ScHMIDT and 
ScHUMACHER), A., i, 660. 

a-Phenyl-5-methyl-A«-pentene (REICH, 
VAN W1JcK, and WAgLLE), A., i, 333. 

a-Phenyl-8-methylpropane-a§-diol, 
pinacolin transposition of, and its 
derivatives (TIFFENEAU and OREK- 
HOFF), A., i, 243, 788; (Livy), A., i, 
788. 

1-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazole, 4-cyano- 
(BenarRy and Scumipt), A., i, 777. 

1-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazole-5-carboxy- 
anilide, 4-cyano- (BENARY and 
Scumipt), A., i, 777. 

1-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazole-5-carboxylic 
acid, 4-cyano- (BENARY and ScHMIDT), 
A, 4, 777. 

1-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazole-5-carboxylo- 
phenylhydrazide, 4-cyano- (BENARY 
and Scumipt), A., i, 777. 

6-Phenyl-2-methylpyridine methoper- 
chlorate (KONIG and TREICHEL), A., 
i, 738. 

1-Phenyl-5-methylpyrrolidone, 1-m- 
nitro- (EMMERT and MEYER), A., i, _ 
268. 

2-Phenyl-4-methylthiazoline, 
salts (Bos), A., i, 13. 

2-Phenyl-5-8-naphthyl-1:2:3:4:5:6-benz- 
ditriazole (ScHmipr and HacGEn- 
BOCKER), A., i, 898. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylbenzylmethylarson- 
ium salts (BuRRows and TURNER), 
T., 435. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylmethane, «a-amino-, 
derivatives of, with aldehydes 
(BERLINGOzzI), A., i, 107. - 

Pheny]-a-naphthylmethane-2’-carb- 
oxylic acid, and mononitro- (SCHOLL, 
SEER, and ZINKE), A., i, 678. 

Phenylnaphthylmethanecarboxylic 
acids, hydrogenation of (WILLSTATTER 
and WALDSCHMIDT-LEI7z2), A., i, 667. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylmethylallylarsonium 
bromide (BuRROWs and TURNER), T., 
434. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylmethylarsine, and its 
methiodide and oxide (BuRROws and 
TURNER), T., 432. 


and its 
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Hy ag oe eae ween 
hydroxide, hydroxy-, bromocamphor- 
sulphonate of (BuRRows and TURNER), 
T., 432. 
Phenylnitroamine, -nitro- 
BERGER), A., i, 185. 
4-Phenyl-2-0- and -p-nitrobenzyloxy- 
methylquinolines (Fiscner, ScHEIBE, 
MERKEL, and MULLER), A., i, 55. 
Pheny1-2:6-dinitrophenyl-o-phenylene- 
diamine (KEHRMANN and ErFrront), 
A., i, 602. 
Phenylnitrosoaminocamphor, prepara- 
tion of, and o- and p-nitro- (FoRSTER 
and SAVILLE), T., 792. 
a-Phenyldinitro-m-tolyl-a-methylhydr- 
azines (Grva), A., i, 198. 
a-Phenyl-A¢-octene (REICH, VAN WIJCK, 
and WAELLE), A., i, 333, 
Phenylopiazone (FARGHER and PERKIN), 
T., 1744. 
Phenyl-m-opiazone 
Perkin), T., 1743. 
Phenyloxalimino-chloride, 
(STAUDINGER, GoLpsT EIN, 
ScHLENKER), A., i, 435. 
Phenyloxalylanilide (STOLLE 
KNEBEL), A., i, 578. 
Phenyloxalyl-p-toluidide (Sro.ié and 
KneseE.), A., i, 578. 
1-Phenyloxindole, and 
(SToLuf), A., i, 596. 
Phenylcyclopentamethylenearsine 
bromocyanide and hydroxybromide 
(SrEINKOPF and Wo.FRAM), A., i, 
471. 
a-Phenylpentan-5-one, and its semi- 
carbazone (Diets and Porrscn), A., 
i, 675. 
e-Phenyl-A«-pentene, hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (HELFERICH and LECHER), 
A., i, 421. 
5-Phenylphenazonium salts, nitro- and 
nitroamino- (KEHRMANN and 
Errront), A., i, 602. 
Phenyl-o-phenylene/scammeline, and its 
salts (PRLLIzzARI), A., i, 622. 
Phenyl-o-phenylenediguanide, and its 
salts (PELLIZZARI), A., i, 622. 
Phenyl-o-phenyleneguanylcarbamide, 
and its hydrochloride (PELLIzZzARI), 
A., i, 622. 
Phenyl-o-phenyleneisomelamine (PELLIz- 
ZARI), A., i, 622. 
Phenyl-o-phenylenemethyldiamine, 2:6- 
dinitro- (KEHRMANN and EFFRONT), 
A., i, 602. 
Phenyl-y-phenylpropylmethylarsine, 
and its derivatives (BuRROows and 
TuRNER), T., 431. 
a-Phenylpropane, fy-tribromo- (LEs- 
PIEAU), A., i, 656. 
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y-Phenyl-A«-propene, 8-mono- and af. 
di-bromo- (LESPIEAU), A., i, 656, 
Phenyl propenyl ketone-p-nitropheny. 
hydrazone (v. AUWERS and LAmMgp 
HIRT), A., i, 464. 
a-Phenylpropinene, dibromo- (Won, 
and JASCHINOWSKI!), A., i, 317. 
y-Phenyl-A«-propinene, and its metallic 
derivatives (LESPIEAU), A., i, 656. 
Phenylpropiolamide, action of sodium 
hypochlorite on (RrinKEs), A., i, 27. 
8-Phenylpropionanilide, S8-amino- (Mc. 
KeEnzIE and Barrow), T., 71. 
B-Phenylpropionic acid, a-bromo-g. 
hydroxy-, salts of (READ and 
AnprEws), T., 1778. 
m-chloro-, and its derivatives 
(KENNER and WITHAM), T., 1460, 
a-hydroxy-, resolution of, and its 
l-borny] and /-menthy] esters (Wrey 
and Wriceur), T., 798. 
dl-8-Phenylpropionie acid, a-bromo., 
Z-menthyl ester, preparation of 
(SHtmomURA and CoHeEN), T., 1821. 
8-Phenylpropionic acids, bromohydroxy., 
optically active (BERNER and Rirser), 
A., i, 788. 
Phenylpropionylbenzylalanine, anid its 
amide (BouGAutt), A., i, 178. 
8-Phenylpropiophenone, A-amino-, ani 
its salts (McKenzir and Barrow), 
T., 69. 
y-Phenylpropyl alcohol, preparation of 
(BurRRows and TurNER), T., 428. 
Phenylpropylcarbinylurethane (Puva 
and MonraGne), A., i, 108. 
Phenylisopropylcyanoacetamide Cuen- 
ISCHE FABRIK VON F. HEYDEN), A., 
i, 619. 
-Phenylpropyldimethylarsine, and its 
derivatives (BURROWS and ‘T'URNER), 
T., 429. 
Phenylisopropylhydantoin (CHEMISCHE 
FABRIK VON F. Hrypen), A., i, 619. 
Phenyl-n-propyl ketone, and amino-, 
chloro-, hydroxy-, and nitro-, and 
their derivatives (MorGAn and Hick- 
INBOTTOM), T., 1882. 

Phenyl propyl ketone, 2:4-dihydroxy- 
(JOHNSON and LANs), A., i, 341. 
Phenylisopropylmalononitrile (CHEN- 
ISCHE FABRIK von F. Heypey), A, 

i, 619. 
-Phenylpropylmethylbromoarsine 
(Burrows and Turner), T., 430. 
-Phenylpropylmethylchloroarsine 
(Burrows and Turner), T., 430. 
5-Phenylpyrazole-4-carboxylic acid, and 
its salts and derivatives (Dats and 
Lone), A., i, 518. 
1-Pheny]-4-pyridone, salts of (Smirnov), 
A., i, 595 
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|-Phenyl-3-pyrrylpyrazolone (Oppo), 
A., i, 130. 

Phenylpyruvic acid, action of ammonia 
on (BoUGAULT), A., i, 177. 

?Phenylquinoline, 4-hydroxy-, oxide 
and 4-hydroxy-3-cyanu-, and 3-nitro- 
4-hydroxy- (GABRIEL and GERHARD), 
A., i, 688. 

9-Phenylquinoline-3-carboxylic acid, 4- 
hydroxy-, ethyl ester (GABRIEL and 
GERHARD), A., i, 688. 

?Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
benzyl ester (SociETY oF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 737. 
|-Phenylsemicarbazide-4-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (DAINs and Werrt- 
HEIM), A., i, 62. 

Phenyl-8-semicarbazidopropyl ketone 
semicarbazone (v. AUWERs), A., i, 
466. 

Phenyl styryl ketone, p-bromo-, and 
p-chloro- (DILTHEY, BAURIEDEL, 
GEISSELBRECHT SEEGER, and WINK- 
LER), A., i, 189. 

4Phenyl-2-styrylquinoline (Fiscuer, 
ScHEIBE, MERKEL, and MULLER), A., 
i, 55. 

?Phenyltetrahydrofuran, 5-hydroxy- 
(HELFERICH and LECHER), A., i, 421. 
a-Phenyl-8-theobrominoethanol, and 
3:4-dihydroxy-, and its triacety] 
derivative (MANNICH and Krott), 
A., i, 885. 

«Phenyl-8-theophyllinoethanol, anid 
3:4-dihydroxy-, and its triacety] deriv- 
ative (MaNNicH and Kro.t), A., i, 
885. 

}Phenyl-2:4-thiazoledione, 3-p-bromo- 
and 3-p-chloro- (Dartns, IRVIN, and 
HaRREL), A., i, 362. 
Phenylthiocarbamic acid, §-lydroxy- 
ethyl ester (BENNETT and WHINCcOopP), 
T., 1861. 

Phenyldithiocarbamic acid, hydrazine 
salt (Losanirca), T., 765. 

Y-Phenylthiolanthranilic acid 
and HouzaPFEL), A., i, 31. 

Phenyl-o-toluidine, 2:4:6-trinitro- 
(KEHRMANN, Ramm, and ScHMAJEW- 
sk1), A., i, 600. 

V-Phenyl-m-toluidine, 2-chloro-4- 
nitro- (MorGAN and GLover), T., 
1704. 
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Y-Phenyl-o- and -m-toluidines, chloro- | 
nitro-, and their nitrosoamines (Mor- 


GAN and JongEs), T., 190. 
Phenyl-m-tolylamine, 
derivatives, and their acetyl deriv- 
atives (GruA and GivA), A., i, 858. 
§-Phenyl-3:4-tolylene-diamine and -di- 
azoimine, 6-chloro- (MorGAN and 
Jongs), T., 191. 


dinitrohydroxy- *| 
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Phenyl-p-tolylsulphone, 2-amino-5- 
hydroxy- (HALBERKANN), A., i, 661. 
Phenyltrimethyl ethyl and methy] ethers 

(v. AuwERs and Frixuinec), A., ii, 
230. 
Phenyltrimethylarsonium cadmi-iodide 
(Burrows and TurRNER), T., 1449. 
salts (STEINKOPF and ScHWEN), A., 
i, 695. 
Phenylvinylcarbinylurethane 
and Montagne), A., i, 108. 
Phloroisobutyrophenone, and 
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its di- 


hydrate (KARRER and ROSENFELD), 
A., i, 793. 

Phloroglucinol, condensation of carbonyl 

compounds with (v. EULER), A., i, 


563. 
action of, with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite (Fucus), A., i, 241. 

Phloro‘sohexaphenone, and its mono- 
hydrate (KARRER and ROSENFELD), 
A., i, 798. 

Phloro-octophenone, and its monohydr- 
ate (KARRER and RosENFELD), A., i, 
793. 

Phloro-cenanthophenone, and its mono- 
hydrate (KaRRER and RosENFELD), 
A., i, 793. 

Phlorostearophenone (KARRER 
RosENFELD), A., i, 793. 

Phloroisovalerophenone, and its mono- 
hydrate (KARRER and ROSENFELD), 
A., i, 793. 

Phosphatides, estimation of (BrAuUNS 
and MacLAvuGHLIn), A., ii, 72. 

Phosphorescence, and _ phioto-electric 
conductivity (GuDDEN and Pout), 
A., ii, 145. 

Phosphorescent substances, action of red 
and infra-red rays on (CURIE), A., ii, 
233, 616. 

Phosphorus, luminescence 

LEIGH), A., ii, 546. 
oxidation and luminescence of (WEISER 
and Garrison), A., ii, 248, 695; 
(DAmrens), A., ii, 636. 
nature of ions produced by (Mc- 
CLELLAND and NotAy), A., ii, 8. 
loss of, by volatilisation (HILLEBRAND 
and LUNDELL), A., ii, 129. 
oxidation of (JorIssEN), A., ii, 688. 
ignition of, in a bell jar over water 
(REBENSTORFF), A., li, 105. 
white, critical solution temperatures 
of, with various liquids (HILDE- 
BRAND and BUEHRER), A., ii, 
24. 
vapour pressure of (McRaE and 
VAN VoorRHiIs), A., ii, 328. 

Phosphorus alloys with copper, thermal 
and electrical conductivity of (PFLEI- 
DERE), A., ii, 296. 


and 


of (Ray- 
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Phosphorus compounds, effect of fatty 
acids on the excretion of (TELFER), 
A., i, 700. 

Phosphorus ‘rihydride (phosphine), vis- 
cosity and molecular dimensions of 
(RANKINE and Swirtn), A., ii, 
664. 

triiodide, compound of, with phenyl- 
dimethylarsine (BuRROWs and 
TuRNER), T., 1449. 
Phosphoric acid, distribution of, in 
the blood of children (McKELLIPs, 
DE Younec, and Btoor), A., i, 
698; (Jones and Nyg), A., i, 
753. 
formation and distribution of, in 
muscle (EMBDEN and GRAFE; 
EMBDEN and ApLER; LypING; 
PANAJOTAKOS; ADAM), A., i, 
529. 
estimation of (Copaux), A., ii, 707. 
estimation of, colorimetrically 
(GriEGoIRE), A., ii, 462. 
estimation oof, gravimetrically 
(EMBDEN), A., ii, 462. 
estimation of, as magnesium pyro- 
phosphate (BALAREFF), A., ii, 
518. 
estimation of, in presence of salts 
(DEéBouRDEAUX), A., ii, 130. 
estimation of, in serum (WIENER), 
A., ii, 347. 

Phosphates in human blood (FEIcL), 

A., i, 73, 143. 

distribution of, in blood (IVERSEN), 
A., i, 380. 

detection of, in soils (SHEDD), A., 
ii, 274. 

estimation of, in foods (TILLMANS 
and BoHRMANN), A., ii, 348. 

estimation of, in glycerophosphates 
(Liztus), A., ii, 518. 

citric acid-soluble, estimation of, in 
superphosphates (MULLER), A., ii, 
275. 


estimation of, in urine (Fiskk), A., 
ii, 411. 

estimation of, in water (FLORENTIN), 
A., ii, 707. 

Pyrophosphoric acid, detection of, in 
presence of ortho- and meta- 
phosphoric acids (BALAREFF), A., 
li, 708. 

Pyrophosphates, estimation of, volu- 

metrically (Lutz), A., ii, 463. 
Hypophosphorous acid, studies on 
(MitcHELL), T., 1266. 
use of, in gravimetric analysis 
(Moser and Kirtt), A., ii, 521. 
Superphosphates, estimation of citric- 
soluble phosphates in (MULLER), 
A., ii, 275. 


Phosphorus organic compounds (Conant 
and MacponaLp), A., i, 69. 
Phosphoric acid, substituted glucose 
esters of (LEVENE, Meyer, an 
WEBER), A., i, 845. 

Phosphorus detection and estimation : 

detection of (ZIMMERMANN), A., ii 
276. 

estimation of, microchemically (y 
EvuLER and SvANnBERrs), A., i, 522. 

estimation of, in copper phosphide 
(GarciA), A., ii, 346. 

estimation of, in iron, steel, ete, 
(KinpDER), A., ii, 594. 

estimation of, in steel (ARIANO), A., 
ii, 347. 

estimation of, in organic substances 
(Grécorre and Cakrptaux), A., ii 
461. 

Phosphotungstic acid, reactions o 
alkaloids with (HErpuscHKA and 
Wo LF), A., ii, 469. 

Phostonic acids (CONANT and Mac 
DONALD), A., i, 70. 

Photocatalysis (BaLy, HEILBron, and 
BARKER), T., 1025. 

Photochemical effects in relation to 
valency (KécEx), A., ii, 289. 
equivalent law, Einstein’s, applica 
tion of (NoppAck), A., ii, 568. 
processes, mechanism of (CoEHN and 

Tramm), A., ii, 476. 
influence of temperature on 
(PLoTNIKow), A., 1i, 146. 
reactions and thermal reactions 
(Duar), A., ii, 37. 
with organic acids and their salt 
(JAEGER), T., 2070. 
catalytic effect of electrolytes o 
(Bercer), A., ii, 477. 
studies (PLOTNIKOW), A., ii, 76. 

Photoelectric cells. See Cells. 

investigations with metallic salt 
solutions (SwENsson), A., ii, 483. 

sensitiveness and passivity of metal: 
(Frese), A., ii, 569. 

Photographic images, development 0 
(STEIGMANN), A., ii, 568. 

Photomicrography of transparent crys 
tals (FRANGoIs and LorMAND), A., ii, 
626. 

Photosynthesis, measurement of (OstTEk 

Hout and Haas), A., i, 295. 

in relation to the origin and continu 
ance of life on the earth (Moor®) 
T., 1555. 

in alge (WuRMsER and Dvuctavx) 
A., i, 211 

in marine alge (Moorz, WHITLEY, 
and WessrTER), A., i, 211. 

Phototropy (GaLLacHeER), A., i, 715. 
in solution (Srnen), A., i, 351. 
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Phthalanil, y-amino-, acetyl derivative 
(Lizs and Scnwarzer), A., i, 
691. 

cisPhthalatodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
salts (Durr), T., 1984. 

Phthaleins, mercury derivatives of 
(WuHITe), A., i, 71. 

Phthalic acid (0-phthalic acid), solubility 
of, in water and in sodium sulphate 
solutions (McMAsTER, BENDER, and 
Wein), A., i, 511. 

salts, behaviour of buffer mixtures of 
(ZOLLER), A., ii, 387. 

anhydride and esters, action of, with 
magnesium phenyl bromide 
(HowELt), A., i, 42. 

Phthalic acid, 4-chloro-, preparation of 
(MoorzE, Marrack, and Provp), 
T., 1788. 

3:6-dihydroxy-, ethyl and methyl 
esters, and their derivatives (HELFE- 
RICH), A., i, 185. 

isoPhthalic acid (m-phthalic acid), 4 
amino-, methyl ester, preparation 
of (SMopLaKA), A., i, 418. 

4:6-dibromo-, and its methyl ester 
(EcKErtT and SEIDEL), A., i, 863. 

Phthalic acids, halogenated, replace- 
ability of the halogen in (ECKERT and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 862. 

Phthalic anhydride, preparation of 
(Wont), A., i, 418; (Sasa), A., i, 
511. 

condensations of aromatic amines with 
(Lies and ScuwarzeEr), A., i, 
690. 

Phthalimides, substituted, application of 
Hofmann’s reaction to (Moorr, MAr- 
RACK, and Proup), T., 1786. 

#-Phthalimido-o-aminoacetophenone, 
and its hydrochloride (GABRIEL and 
GERHARD), A., i, 441. 

a-Phthalimido- aB- -dichloropropane 
(Bors), A., i, 61. 

B- Phthalimidoethylpyridinium 
(GABRIEL), A., 1, 58. 

#-Phthalimido- 0- nitroacetophenone 
(GABRIEL and GERHARD), A., i, 441. 

Phthalimidopropylpyridiniam salts 
(Bors), A., i, 

8-Phthalimino-8-phenylpropionic acid, 
and its “ow (McKENzIE and 
Barrow), T., 73. 

8-Phthalimino- B- henylpropiophenone 
(McKEnzIE pe Barrow), T., 74. 

Pithaloyl-1 :5-d ‘aminoanthraquinone 
(Lizz and ScHwARzZER), A., i, 691. 

1:2- -Phthaloylanthraquinone- (Farr- 
BOURNE), T., 1580. 


salts 


isoPhthalylidenedi-9:9’-fluorene, 


2:2’:7’:7’-tetrachloro- (SIEGLITz and 
ScHatzkKEs), A., i, 782. 
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Physical ena fundamental 
(CoLtINs), A., ii, 86 
properties, — of, in homologous 
series —, > -» li, 429; (Tam- 
MANN), A., ii, 430. 

Physico-chemieal symbols, International, 

Physiological action and isomerism 
(Cusuny), A., i, 289. 

Physiological fluids, concentration of 
(YAMAGUCHI), A., i, 84. 

Physostigmine. See Eserine. 

Phytase, activity of (Cottatz and 
BAILEY), A., i, 369. 

Phytolacca dioica, constituents of the 
fruit of (ARREGUINE), A., i, 487. 

Picoline derivatives, crystallography of 
(PortER), T., 1769. 

1:2(2’: 3’)-Picolinoylene- 1:3-benzdiazole 
(Bistrzyck1 and Lecco), A., i, 
457. 

Picric acid, preparation of, from phenol- 

sulphonic acids (Krxe), T., 2105. 
rate of reaction of, with nitrating acids 
(HAMMICK), A., i, 239. 
equilibrium of 5- “phenylacridine with 
(BAssETT and Simmons), T., 416. 
compounds of, with metallic ammines 
(EPHRAIM), A., i, 339. 

a-Picrotinic acid, degradation of (HorR- 
MANN and HaGENDOoRN), A., i, 347. 

Picrotinketol, derivatives of (HORRMANN 
and HAGENDORN), A., i, 347. 

Picrotoxin (HoRRMANN and HaAGEN- 
DORN), A., i, 347 ; (HoRRMANN and 
BEHSCHNIDT), A., i, 575. 

Picrotoxinic acids, hydroxy-a- and -£- 
bromo-, and their derivatives (HoRR- 
MANN and BEHscuHnipt), A., i, 575. 

Picrotoxinins, bromo-, action of nitric 
acid and halogen acids on (HORRMANN 
and BEHSCHNIDT), A., i, 575. 

Piezometric analysis “(TIMMERMANS), 
A., ii, 239. 

Pikamar, synthesis of (MAUTHNER), A 
i, 726. 

a-Pimarabietic acid (Dupont), A., i, 
510. 

Pimento of Jamaica. 
jamaicensis. 

Pinabietene, and its sulphonic acid 
(VIRTANEN), A., i, 670. 

Pinabietic acid, and its salts, and 
derivatives (ASCHAN; ASCHAN and 
EKHOLM; VIRTANEN), A., i, 669. 

Pinacolin transposition (Livy), A., i, 
2338, 788, 861; (TirFENEavu and 
OREKHOFF), A., i, 243, 565, 788; 
(Bittarp), A., i, 565; (OREKHOFF 
and TIFFENEAU), A., i, 566. 

Pinene (Ruzicka and TREBLER), A., i, 
36, 37, 796. 


See Amomis 
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Pinene, action of hypochlorous acid on 

(HENDERSON and Marsa), T., 1492. 

hydrochloride, action of formic acid 
on (LUTTRINGER and Dvsosc), A., 
i, 115. 

nitrosochloride, preparation of (RUPE 
and LOFFL), A., i, 258. 

derivatives, conversion of, into iso- 
bornyl esters and camphene (Wes- 
son), A., i, 796. 

Pinene, nitroso-, constitution and de- 
rivatives of (Ruzicka and TREBLER), 
A., i, 573. 

a-Pinene, action of bromine on (Paki- 
SELLE), A., i, 575. 

3-Pinene (dihydroverbenene) (BLUMANN 
and ZRITSCHEL), A., i, 427. 

tert.-Pinene hydrochloride 
A., i, 795. 

Pinic acid, 

(OsTLING), A., i, 665. : 
ethyl and methy!] esters (OsTLINe), 
A., i, 346. 

Pinocamphone, synthesis of (Ruzicka 
and TREBLER), A., i, 796. 

Pinocamphyltrimethylammonium iodide 
(RuzickA and TreEsBtER), A., i, 
37. 

Pinonic acid semicarbazone (FROMM and 

Kern), A., i, 797. 
derivatives of (RuzicKA and TREBLER), 
A., i, 38. 

Pinus, pimaric acid from the resin of 
(Dupont), A., i, 487, 510. 

Pinus sylvestris, turpentine from resin 
of (HenricH), A., i, 679. 

Piperidine, action of alkyl nitrates on 

(Gipson and MacsETH), T., 438. 
action of, on silicon organic compounds 

(Kipprne and Sanps), T., 848. 
compound of s-trinitroanisole with 

(Giua, MARCELLINO, and Curt), 

A., i, 194. 

8-Piperidino-a-ethoxytetrahydronaph- 

thalene (TETRALIN G. m. b.H.), A., 
i, 559. 

2-Piperidinotetrahydronaphthalene, 1- 
hydroxy-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Straus, RoHRBACKER, and LEMMEL), 
A., i, 173. 

4-Piperidone, syntheses of (Ruzicka 
and Fornasrir), A., i, 52. 

Piperitone, and its derivatives (READ 

and Sir), T., 779. 
constitution of (GrvaupAN & Co.), 
A., i, 793. 
and its derivatives (SIMONSEN), T., 
1644, 

Piper methysticum. See Kawa-root. 

Piperonal, 6-amino-, preparation of, and 
its condensation with acetaldehyde 
(Sonn and BenirscHKe), A., i, 805. 


(AsScHAN), 


lead salt, distillation of 
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Piperonaldehyde, 6-amino-, 6-chloro., 
and 6-iodo-, and their derivatives 
(Rituizt and KREITMANN), A., i, 
568. 

Piperonylallylene (NaGaI), A., i, 858. 

9-Piperonylfluorene (DE Fazi), A., i, 
569. 


Piperonylidene-p-anisidine,  6-amino- 
(RitLiet and KREITMANN), A., i, 
568. 

9-Piperonylidenefluorene, and its picrate 
(DE Fazt), A., i, 569. 

9-Piperonylidenefluorene, 2:7-dichloro- 
(Sigciitz and ScHaTzKgEs), A., i, 
782. 

Piperonylidenemethylenedioxybenzo- 
suberenone (BorscHE, Rortu, and 
EBERLEIN), A., i, 166. 

Piperonylidenetoluidines, 6-amino- and 
6-nitro- (RILLIET and KREITMANN), 
A., i, 567. 

5-Piperonyl-5-methylhydantoin (CuEm- 
ISCHE FABRIK VON F. HEYDEN), A., 
i, 618. 

a-Piperonylpropionic acid, a-amino., 
and its methyl ester (CHEMIscHE 
FABRIK VON F. HEYDEN), A., i, 618, 

Piperonylisopropylaminomethanol 
(RosENMUND), A., i, 587. 

Piperonylisopropylmethylamino- 
methanol (RosENMUND), A., i, 587. 

Pitchblende from Bengal (TippEr), A., 
ii, 269. 

Plants, constituents of (v. Lippmann), 

A., i, 86. 

yielding food from Formosa, con- 
stituents of (OkumuRA), A., i, 88. 

microchemistry of (MoLiscu), A., i, 
213. 

osmoticconcentration and conductivity 
of tissue fluids of (HARRIS, Gort- 
NER, and LAWRENCE), A., i, 483. 

assimilation of carbon dioxide by 
(FRENKEL), A., i, 703; (Rovce), 
A., i, 911. 

assimilation and respiration of (WI1- 
motTT), A., i, 911. 

respiration of (MAQUENNE and Dz- 
mMoussy), A., i, 758. 

resistance of, to asphyxia (MAQUENNE 
and Dremoussy), A., i, 759. 

function of alkaloids in (CIAMICIAN 
and RAvENNA), A., i, 85. 

effect of ammonium sulphate on the 
growth of, in presence of iron phos- 
phates (Jongs and Suive), A., |, 
838. 

toxicity of antimony, arsenic, and 
fluorine compounds towards (W6- 
BER), A., i, 213. 

anthocyanins and anthocyanidins in 
(Everest and Ha.t), A., i, 485. 


chloro, 
ivatives 
a, i 


, 858, 
A., i, 


amino- 
ay, & 


picrate 


chloro- 
A. & 


nzo- 
» and 


o- and 
{ANN), 


CHEM- 
N), A., 


mino-, 
LISCHE 
, 618, 
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Plants, colloids in(Samec and HAERDTL), 
A., i, 226; (Samec and Maruta), 
A., i, 897 ; (Samec and Mayer), 
A., i, 400, 707. 

hydrocyanic acid in (MENAUL; ROSEN- 
THALER), A., i, 484. 

inositol-phosphoric acid in (ANDER- 
son), A., i, 152. 

iron in (MAQUENNE and CERIGHELLI), 
A., 1, 759 

manganese in (BERTRAND and RosEN- 
BLATT), A., i, 759. 

effect of the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of nutrient solutions on the 
growth of (McCaLi and Haae), A., 
i, 911. 

effeet of organic compounds on the 
development of (CriaMIcIAN and 
RAVENNA), A., i, 483. 

oxydases in (ONSLOW), A., i, 485. 

peroxydases in (FERNANDEZ), A., i, 

potassium in (KostycHEv and ELIAs- 
BERG), A., i, 83. 

effect of potassium salts on the growth 
of (SmiITH and BuTLEr), A., i, 482. 

availability of potassium in orthoclase 
solutions to (BREAZEALE- and 
Brices), A., i, 388. 

ratio of the bases, potash, lime, mag- 
nesia, in (LAGATU), A., i, 214. 

effect of sulphates on the growth of 
(MILLER), A., i, 911. 

occurrence of thiocyanic 
(DEzan1), A., i, 643. 


acid in 


reaction of zine chloro-iodide with the | 


ash of (Motiscu), A., i, 213, 
incrustive tissues of (ScHMIDT and 
GRAUMANN), A., i, 912. 
cultivated, carbon nutrition in (BoRNE- 
MANN), A., i, 532. 
green, constituents of (FRANZEN), A., 
i, 644; (FRANZEN; WAGNER, and 
ScHNEIDER), A., i, 838. 
assimilation of carbon dioxide by 
(Mazé&), A., i, 151, 209. 
higher, nitrogen metabolism of (CH1B- 
NALL and Eenewvend. A., i, 482. 
leguminous, effect of fertilisers on the 
growth of (MacTaacart), A., i, 
913. 
manganese in (JONEs and BULLISs), 
A., i, 840. 
effect of soil temperature on the 
growth of nodules on roots of 
(JONEs and TispALE), A., i, 914. 
water, bubbling experiments with 
(Witmorr), A., i, 911. 
detection of dextrose in (BRIDEL and 
ARNOLD), A., ii, 465. 
Plant cells, effect of neutral salts on the 
protoplasm of (BRENNER), A., i, 209. 
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Plant cells, action of saponin on (Boas), 

A., i, 294. 

distribution of sodium salts in (Fun- 
COKA), A., i, 907. 

epidermal, permeability of, for urea 
(H6OFLER and STrectEr), A., i, 642. 

green, reduction of nitrates in (War- 
BURG and NEGELEIN), A., i, 82. 

Plant extracts, antiscorbutic, detection 
of, colorimetrically (BEzssoNoFF), A., 
ii, 608. 

Plant products, estimation of iron in 
(MaquEenneE; Marurev), A., ii, 561. 
Plant tissues, formation of vitamin-A in 

(Cowarp and Drummonp), A., i, 
837. 
estimation of nitrates and nitrites in 
(Strowp), A., ii, 59. 
Platinum, pure, preparation of (WicH- 
ERS), A., ii, 648. 
spongy, preparation of (FEULGEN), 
A., ii, 266. 
L-series spectrum of (DAUVILLIER), 
A., ii, 669. 
ultra-violet spark spectrum of (L. and 
E. Biocu), A., ii, 364. 
catalytic hydrogenation by means of 
(WILLSTATTER and WALDSCHMIDT- 
LeEiTz), A., ii, 185. 
influence of arsenic, mercury, sulphur, 
and zinc on the catalytic activity of 
(MaAxTeED), T., 225. 
sols, variation of the catalytic activity 
of (RocASOLANO), A., ii, 251, 321, 
498, 542. 
in organic media, stability of 
(LINDEMAN and SVEDBERG), A., 
ii, 543. 
Platinum black, effect of temperature 
on (Wricut and Smirn), T., 1683. 
velocity of reduction by (VAvon), A., 
ii, 542. 
Platinum metals, chemistry of (Remy), 
A., ii, 209. 
action of sodium hyposulphite on salts 
of (SAILER), A., ii, 513. 

Plazolite (FosuaG), A., ii, 270. 

Poirrier’s Blue C4B, use of, as an indi- 
cator (MesTREzAT), A., ii, 515. 

Poisoning by trinitrotoluene (LEWIN), 
A., i, 640. 

‘* Polyacenaphthylene”’ 
PopGoRsKA, LEMBERGER, 
SuszKa), A., i, 106. 

Polymerisation (FIELDING), A., ii, 487. 

Polymethylenes, isomerism of (SkiTA), 
A., i, 503. 

Polymethylene compounds, molecular 
refraction of (EISENLOHR), A., ii, 229. 

Polypeptides, action of enzymes on 
(ABDERHALDEN and HANDOVSKY; 
ABDERHALDEN and Ktrren),A.,i,547. 


(DzIEwoNskl, 
and 
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Polyporus hispidus, constituents of 
(ZELLNER), A., i, 213 
Polyporus volvatus, enzyme action in 
(ScumitTz), A., i, 703. 
Polysaccharides (KARRER and NAGEL1), 
A., i, 310, 311, 313; (KARRER and 
WipMEr), A., i, 310, 397, 771; 
(KARRER and Lane), A., i, 312; 
(KARRER, WIDMER, and SMIRNOV ; 
KaRRER), A., i, 765; (KARRER, 
NAGELI, Hurwitz, and WALT!), 
A., i, 768. 
chemistry of (HERZFELD and Kuiinc- 
ER), A., i, 97; (SAmeEc), A.,- i, 
225. 
constitution of (IRVINE and OLDHAM), 
T., 1744. 
acetolysis of (BERGMANN and Beck), 
A., i, 649. 
protective enzymes against (HERZFELD 
and KLINGER), A., i, 286. 
Polysulphides. See under Sulphur. 
Poppy, opium. See Papaver somniferum. 


Potassium, arc and spark spectra of 


(SEELIGER and THAER), A., ii, 566. 

vacuum are spectrum of (DatTrTA), A., 
ii, 285. 

ionised, spectrum of (McLENNAY), 
A., ii, 667. 

in orthoclase solutions and its avail- 
ability to plants (BREAZEALE and 
Brice6s), A., i, 388. 

calcium and magnesium, ratio of, in 
plants (LAGATU), A., i, 214. 

Potassium alloys with bismuth, electro- 
motive force of (KREMANN, FRITSCH, 
and Lies), A., ii, 342. 

with lead, thallium and tin, electro- 
motive properties of (KREMANN and 
PRESZFREUND), A., ii, 332. 

with sodium, emission of electrons 
from (RicHARDSON), A., ii, 422. 

Potassium compounds, vapour pressure 
of (Jackson and Morea), A., ii, 
260. 

in blood (MyrErs and Suorr), A., i, 
828. 

Potassium salts, radioactivity, chemical 
character and physiological action 
of (R. F. Lors; J. Logs), A., i, 
145. 

solubility of, in aqueous-alcoholic 
mixtures (PIERRAT), A., ii, 401. 

fusion of, and their mixtures with 
other salts (JANECKE), A,, ii, 94. 

adsorption of (ODEN and LANGELIUs), 
A., ii, 625. 

selective, absorption of, by animal 
cells (MircHELL and WILson), A., 
i, 830. 

in plants (KosrycHEv and ELIas- 
BERG), A., i, 83. 


Potassium salts, replacement of, by 
uranium in nutritive fluids (PETERs), 
A., i, 144. 

Potassium (¢ri- and per-thiocarbonates 

(YEoMAN), T., 46. 
chlorate, melting point of (Car. 
PENTER), A., ii, 332. 
new crystalline form of (Wo.cort), 
A., ii, 332. 
perchlorate, preparation of (BLAv and 
WEINGAND), A., ii, 333. 
chloride, heat of dilution and specific 
heat of (RicHARDs and Rows), 
A., ii, 380. 
equilibrium of, with barium and 
sodium chlorides (JANECKE; 
Vortiscn), A., ii, 95, 96. 
equilibrium of, with calcium, mag- 
nesium, sodium, and strontium 
chlorides (ScHoLicu), A., ii, 97. 
equilibrium of, with lithium and 
sodium chlorides (SCHAEFER), A., 
ii, 96. 
dichromate, crystallisation of 
(Kimura), A., ii, 200. 
hydroxide, heat of dilution and 
specific heat of (RIcHARDs and 
Rowe), A., ii, 380. 
fused, action of, on phenylglyceric 
acid (LE SuEuR and Woop), T., 
1697. 
iodide, luminescence of (WINTHER), 
A., ii, 670. 
reaction between iodic acid and 
(Duar), A., ii, 37. 
titration of mercuric chloride with 
(KotTHorFF), A., ii, 57. 
permanganate, preparation of, from 
ferromanganese (WILson, 
Horscu, and YourTz), A., ii, 643. 
reduction of, by arsenious acid 
(GELoso), A., ii, 115. 
catalysis in titrations with (SEc- 
n1Tz), A., ii, 125. 
use of, in volumetric analysis 
(JILEK), A., ii, 712. 
nitrate, heat of dilution and specific 
heat of (RicHaRDs and Rows), A., 
ii, 380. 
aluminium nitrate (LA Porte), A., ii, 
699. 
ammonium nitrate, action of, on soils 
(Kemper), A., i, 915. 
platinichloride, preparation and con- 
stitution of (VURTHEIM), A., ii, 61. 
sulphate, equilibrium in the system, 
glucinum sulphate, water, and 
(Britron and ALLMAND), T., 1463. 
hydrogen sulphate, action of fluorine 
on (BRUNNER), A., ii, 45. a 
titanium sulphate (Bruty), A., 4, 
456. 
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Potassium arseno-thiosulphate, _pre- 
paration and properties of (v. 
SzitAeyi), A., ii, 199. 

stibio-thiosulphate (v. SzrLAGy1), A., 
ii, 207. 
Potassium organic compounds : — 
bismuthobromocyanide (VOURNAZOS), 
A., i, 232. 
copper cyanides (Mores and Iza- 
GUIRRE), A., i, 322. 
ferricyanide, oxidation of ferrous salts 
by (Hannik), A., ii, 685. 
ferri- and ferro-cyanides, absorption 
spectra of (GETMAN), A., ii, 287. 
action of hydrogen peroxide on 
(Lick), A., i, 232. 
zine ferrocyanide, use of, in analysis 
of urine (Tur&éry), A., ii, 527. 
ethyl sulphate, dimorphism of (Ham- 
MICK and MULLALY), T., 1802. 
Potassium detection and estimation : — 
detection of, in presence of magnesium 
(Lupwie and Sprrescv), A., ii, 215. 
detection and estimation of, as picrate 
(Mrnovicr and Iongscu), A., ii, 
520. 
estimation of (MoorE and CALDWELL), 
A., ii, 182; (SHERRILL), A., ii, 
348 ; (BorscHe), A., ii, 349. 
estimation of gravimetrically (VUR- 
THEIM), A., ii, 710 ; (CHRISTENSEN 
and FEILBERG), A., ii, 711. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Avon), 
A., ii, 61 ; (Mrnovicr and Ko ..Lo), 
A., ii, 520. 
estimation of, in presence of sodium, 
magnesium, sulphates, and phos- 
phates (ATKINSON), A., ii, 654. 
estimation of, in small amounts of 
serum (KRAMER and TISDALL), A., 
ii, 412. 
estimation of, in silicates (MORGAN), 
A,, ii, 349. 
estimation of, in soils (ARRHENIUS), 
A., ii, 412. 
estimation of, in urine, blood, and 
feces (TISDALL and KRAMER), A., 
ii, 655. 
Potatoes, gases in intercellular spaces of 
(Macngss), A., i, 759 
l-Prabangic acid (REINITZER), A., i, 
352. 

Precipitates, structure of (ODEN), A., ii, 

25 


adsorption by (WEISER and MIpDLE- 
TON), A., ii, 89; (WEISER), A.,, ii, 
625. 

fractionation of (Jo™1BoIs, BossuEr, 
and CuEvry), A., ii, 264. 

Precipitation, equilibra of (GRIESSBACH), 

A., ii, 314. 

periodic (SEKERA), A., ii, 31. 
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Pressure, critical. See Critical. 
Pressure gauge, Pirani (GENERAL 
Exectric Co., Lrp.), A., ii, 591. 
Prochlorite (SHANNON), A., ii, 459. 
Proline, effect of, on nutritive value of 
pea proteins (SuRE), A., i, 526. 
Prolylproline anhydride, y-hydroxy- 
(Dakin), A., i, 66. 
n-Propaldehyde-2:4-dinitro-m-tolyl- 
hydrazone (Brapy and Bowman), 
T., 899. 
Propane, physical properties of (MAAss 
and Wricur), A., i, 489. 
Propane, a8-thio- (DELEPINE and Jar- 
FEUX), A., i, 156. 
Propane-8y-dicarboxylic acid, a-cyano-, 
ethyl ester (INGOLD), T., 340. 
cycloPropane-1:2-dicarboxylic acid, 1- 
bromo-, and its salts (INGoLD), T., 
325. 
Propanesulphonic acid, chloro-, barium 
salt (Corrry), T., 96. 
B-chloro-, barium salt (PoPE and 
SmiTH), T., 398. 
Propan-8-olcamphorcarboxylolides 
(HALLER and Ramart-Lvcas), A., i, 
673. 
cycloPropanol-1:2-dicarboxylic acid, and 
its silver salt (INGOLD), T., 326. 
cycloPropanone semicarbazone (INGOLD), 
T., 329. 
A®-cycloPropene-1:2-dicarboxylic acid 
(FARMER and INGoLD), T., 2015. 
N-Propenylphthalamic acid, silver salt 
(Bésr), A., i, 60. 
Propionic acid, bornyl ester, preparation 
of (Dusosc and LutrrINGER), A., 
i, 115. 
a-chloroisobutyl ester (ULIcH and 
ApAms), A., ii, 301. 
a-glucose ester (HEss, MEssMEn, and 
KueErzz), A., i, 306. 
Propionic acid, 8-bromo-, esters (Mov- 
REU, Murat, and TAampier,) A., 
i, 495. 
B-bromo-, and §-chloro-, esters of 
(Movrev, Murat, and TAMPIER), 
A., i, 587. 
Propionitriles, a- and 8-bromo- (Movu- 
REU and Browy), A., i, 101. 
Propiono-d-bornylamide, a-bromo- (SHI- 
MOMURA and CoHEN), T., 1822. 
cis-5-Propionoxydiphenanthrapyrid- 
azine-4:5-dihydride, 4-hydroxy-, pro- 
pionate of (ScHénBERG and RosEn- 
THAL), A., i, 810. 
Propionylacetonatodiethylenediamine- 
cobalt salts (WERNER, SCHWYZER, 
and KarreR), A., i, 225. 
1-Propionyl-5-methoxy-2-methylpyrrol- 
idine (HELFERICH and DoMMER), A., 
i, 52. 
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1-Propiony]-5-methy]-A*-pyrroline 
(HELFERICH and Dommenr), A., i, 
51. 

dl-Propionyl-i-tyrosine, a-bromo-, pre- 
paration of, and its ethyl ester (SxI- 
MOMURA and CoHEN), T., 1823. 

cis-5-n-Propoxydiphenanthrapyridazine- 
4:5-dihydride, 4-hydroxy- (ScHdén- 
BERG and ROSENTHAL), A., i, 810. 

N-(a-Propoxyethyl)-m-nitroaniline, - 
B-trichloro- (WHEELER and Smit), 
A., i, 411. 

Propy]l isoamy! salphide (ADAMs, BRAM- 
LET, and TENpIcK), A., i, 5. 

isoPropyl alcohol, properties of mixtures 
of water and (Leso), A., i, 493. 

isoPropyl alechol, ay-diamino-, oxalate 
(BERGMANN, Rant, and Branp), A., 
i, 689. 

n- and iso-Propyl alcohols, <diiodo-, 
physiological action of (Manctn1), A., 
i, 289 

isoPropylamine, a-thiol-, salts of (Bésr), 
A., i, 13. 

N-Propyl-o-aminophenol, N-p-chloro-, 
and its hydrochloride and _nitroso- 
derivative (v. Braun and Bravuns- 
porF), A., i, 437. 

N-Propyl-p-aminophenol, V-dihydroxy- 
(KotsHory), A., i, 413. 

Propylaniline, N-y-mono-, and di-y- 
hydroxy-, and their salts (v. Braun 
and BraunsporF), A., i, 436. 

Propyl-o-anisidine, y-hydroxy-, and its 
salts and derivatives (v. BRAUN and 
BraunsporpP), A., i, 437. 

N-Propyl-p-anisidine, N-dihydroxy- 
(KotsHory), A., i, 413. 

5-n-Propylbenzaldehyde, 2:4-diliydroxy- 
(Sonn), A., i, 414. 

9-p-isoPropylbenzylfluorene, 2:7 -di- 
chloro- (S1rcniitz and ScHAtTzKEs), 
A., i, 782. 

5-n-Propylbenzylideneaniline, 
hydroxy- (Sonn), A., i, 414. 

9-p-isoPropylbenzylidenefluorene, 2:7- 
dichloro- (StrcLitz and ScuarzKEs), 
A., i, 781. 

p-Propylearbamidobenzoic acid, Ay-di- 
bromo-, ethyl ester (THoms and Rir- 
sERT), A., i, 344. 

1-n-Propyl-3:7-dimethyluric acid (Bii1z 
and Max), A., i, 591. 1 

Propylene, physical properties of (Mass 

and Wricurt), A., 1, 489. 
absorption of, by sulphuric acid 
(PLANT and Sipewickr), A., i, 1538. 
action of sulphur monochloride on 
(Correy), T., 94. 

Propylene, y-amino-, a8-dibenzoate, and 
its salts and derivatives (BERGMANN, 
BRAND, and DREYER), A., i, 445. 


2:4-di- 
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Propylene, aS8-dibromo-, stereoisomeric 
(VAN RIssEGHEM), A., i, 492. 
By-dibromo-, synthesis of acetylenic 
hydrocarbons from (LESPIEAU), A., 
i, 490, 656. 

l-Propylene glycol from the phyto- 
chemical reduction of acetol (FARBER, 
Norp, and Nrevsere), A., i, 150. 

Propyl a-galactoside, equilibrium of 
the formation of (BripEL), A., ii, 
442. 

n- and iso-Propylhexamethylenetetram- 
monium benzenesulphonates (Hann 
and WALTER), A., i, 652. 

1-Propylhydantoin, and +-hydroxy- 
(Dakin), A., i, 66. 

N-Prepyl-N-8-hydroxyethylaniline, J. 
y-hydroxy-, and its salts (v. Braun 
and BraunsporF), A., i, 436. 

p-tsoPropylidenehydrazinobenzoic acid, 
ethyl ester (THoMs and RITsER?), A., 
i, 344. 

isoPropylidenequinide, and its deriv- 
atives (FISCHER), A., i, 419. 

Propyliminodisulphonic acid, di- 
hydroxy-, potassium salt (FARBEN- 
FABRIKEN VorM. F. Bayer & Co.), 
A., i, 316. 

Propylindazoles, and their picrates (vy. 
AuWERrs and Scuaicn), A., i, 807. 
n-Propyl-1:2-naphthiminazole(Fiscuer, 
DieTricu, and WEIss), A., i, 58. 
2-n-Propylnaphthylamine, _1-nitroso-, 

and its derivatives (FIscHER, Diz- 
TRICH, and Welss), A., i, 58. 

N-Propyl-p-phenetidine, \V-dihydroxy- 
(KotsHorn), A., i, 413. 

N-Propylphthalimide, a-bromo- (Bész), 
A., i, 61. 

Propy]-a-picolinium mercuri-iodide, 
crystallography of (PorTER), 'T., 1773. 

4-Propylpyridine, and its salts (KoENIGs 
and JAESCHKE), A., i, 593. 

Propylpyridinium mercuri-iodide, crys- 
tallography of (Porter), T., 1771. 

Propylpyridinium salts, amino- (Béss), 
A., i, 60. 

p-Propylthiocarbamidobenzoic acid, y- 
dibromo- (THOMs and RitsER?), A., i, 
344. 

n- and iso-Propylthiophens, and their 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives, and 
their oximes and hydrazones (SCHEIB- 
LER and Scumipt), A., i, 191. 

2-n-Propylthiophen-5-mercuri-salts 
(STEINKOPF), A., i, 632. 

n-Propylurethane, N-By-dibromo- 
(BERGMANN, Dreyer, and Rapt), 
A., i, 773. 

Proteins, chemistry of (Bium and 
Strauss), A., i, 199; (Strauss and 
GRUTZNER), A., i, 200, 
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Proteins, physical properties of (Loxs), 

A., 1, 136, 367, 627, 693, 822. 

colloid chemistry of (Lorn), A ee 
368, 819. 

free amino-groups in on a ge 
A., i, 136, 199; (Herzie), A., i, 
199. 

removal of, from body fluids (MuKat), 
A., ii, 593. 

relation of hydrogen-ion concentration 
to digestion of (NorTHRop), A., i, 
137. 

hydrolysis of, by treatment with 
halogens (Lo Monaco), A., i, 216. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

methylation of (HErRzIe), A., i, 65. 

effect of non-electrolytes, neutral salts, 
alkaloids, and — on the precipita- 
tion of (LABEs), A., i, 821. 

purification of (Frey), A -, i, 366. 

pyrrole we in (TROENSE- 
GAARD), A., i, 201. 

of cow’s milk, serum, and colostrum 
(WoopmaAn), A., i, 625. 

reactions of (v. Szent-GyOrGyI), A 
i, 65, 290; ii, 14. 

analysis of (MENAUL), A., ii, 472. 

Bence-Jones, detection of, in urine 
(MILLER and Sweet), A., ii, 720. 

estimation of degradation products of 
(Bacu and SsBarsky), A., ii, 71. 

estimation of the phenolic number of 
(THomAs), A., ii, 607. 

estimation of tryptophan in (THOMAS), 
A., i, 64; (v. Firrn and Lirsen), 
A., i, 64, 820, 828 ; ii, 71. 

Protoactinium. See Ekatantalum. 

Proton, the term (MAsson), A., ii, 191; 
(Bricas), A., ii, 583. 

Protoplasm, effect of neutral salts on the 
life, permeability, and resistance of 
(BRENNER), A., i, 209. 

Protozoa, nutrition of (PETERs), A., i, 

144, 
resistance of, to toxic agents (PETERS), 
A., i, 147. 

Pseudophenix vinifera, saponins from 
the nuts of (VAN DER HAAn), A,, i, 
877. 

Ptomaines, separation of vegetable 
alkaloids from (IonEscu), A., ii, 226. 

Ptyalin, action of hydrochloric acid on, 
in presence of starch (MAESTRINI), 
A., i, 281, 628. 

Pump, mercury vapour, use of (VOLMER), 

A., ii, 396. 

sulphuric acid vacuum (MAAss), A., 
ii, 104. 

water, device for preventing back-flow 
in (Dorscn), A., ii, 105. 

Purpuric acids (Fierz and Bri'tscn), 
A., i, 419. 
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Pyramidone (4-dimethylamino-1-phenyl- 
2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone), com- 
pounds of mercury haloids with 
(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., i, 378. 

estimation of (OLIVERI-MANDALA and 
CALDERARO), A., ii, 606. 

Pyranhydrones(ScunreipERand MEYER), 
A., i, 680. 

Pyrazines (GASTALDI), A., i, 602. 

Pyrazolone colouring matters (JOHNSON), 
A., i, 690. 

Pyridine, constitution of (CIAMICIAN 

and Ciusa), A., i, 329. 

hydrates of (PARISELLE), A., i, 354. 

methylation of, in the animal organism 
(Tomita), A., i, 834. 

compounds of, with alkali metals 
(EMMErRT and Bucuerr), A., i, 
268. 

malonato- and oxalato-ferriates (WEIN- 
LAND and Srerp), A., i, 538. 

additive compounds of (GrvuA and 
Giva), A., i, 593. 

derivatives, crystallography of 
(Porter), T., 1769. 

Pyridine, 2-amino-, tautomerism of, and 
its derivatives (TSCHITSCHIBABIN, 
R. A. and A. A. Konowatowa), 
A., i, 450. 

4-thiol-, and its salts and its 2:6-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (KoENiIc¢s 
and KINNB), A., i, 594. 

Pyridines, aryl derivatives of (DILTHEY 
and others), A., i, 7365. 

Pyridine bases, manufacture of (FArB- 
WERKE vorM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
Brinine), A., i, 52, 354. 

Pyridine series, pyro-condensations in 
(MEYER and HoFMANN-MEYER), A., 
i, 739. 

Pyridine-2:6-dicarboxylic acid, 4- 
chloro-, ethyl ester (KoENIGs and 
JAESCHKE), A., i, 593. 

Pyridine-4-sulphonic acid,and its barium 
and silver salts (KOENIGs and KINNE), 
A., i, 594. 

4-Pyridone, N-aryl derivatives, consti- 
tution of (Smirnov), A., i, 594. 

1-N-Pyridy]-5-anthraquinoneazohydr- 
oxylamide(GATTERMANN and ROLFEs), 
A., i, 818. 

2-(3’)Pyridyl-1:3-benzdiazole (Br- 
STRZYCKI and Lecco), A., i, 457. 

3:4-0-N-Pyridylbenzoyleneanthranil 
(GATTERMANN and Ro.trgs), A., i, 
818. 

Be mene and its salts 
(SMIRNOV), A., i, 812. 

Pyrimidines (JOHNSON and MIKESKA), 
a. kG. 

spiroPyrimidines (Dox and YopEr), A., 
i, 360, 740. 
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Pyrocholoidanic acid (WIELAND), A., i, 
113. 


Pyrodeoxybilianic acids, and _ their 
derivatives (WIELAND and KuLEN- 
KAMPFF), A., i, 112. 

a yen tr acid (WIELAND and 
WEYLAND), A., i, 178. 
-Pyrone- 2:6-dicarboxylic 
Chelidonic acid. 

Pyronine, constitution of (KEHRMANN), 
A., i, 447. 

Pyrophosphates. See under Phosphorus. 

Pyrophosphoric acid. See under 
Phosphorus. 

Pyrrole, constitution of (CIAMICIAN and 

Crusa), A., i, 329. 
effect of, in melanuria (SAccarpD!), 
A., i, 755. 

Pyrrole compounds, synthesis of, from 
dihy on derivatives (BEN- 
Ary), A., i, 127. 

from proteins (TROENSEGAARD), A., i, 
201. 


acid. See 


Pyrrole group, syntheses in the (Oppo), 
A., 1, 32%. 

Pyrroles, derivatives of (ALESSANDRI 
and PassErRInNI), A., i, 592. 

Pyrrole-2:5-diacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(WILLSTATTER and Bommenr), A., i, 
122. 

Pyrroylacetic acid, amide and ethyl 
ester semicarbazone (Oppo), A., i, 
130. 

2-(2’-Pyrryl)quinoline, 
(Smirnov), A., i, 813. 

Pyruvic acid, decomposition of, by 

moulds (NAGAYAMA), A., i, 836. 
es (ADAMS, BRAMLET, and 
TENDICK), A., i, 6. 

Pyruvic acid-p- -aminophenylhydrazone 
(FRANZEN and STEINFUHRER), A., i, 
463. 

Pyrylium compounds (Di_THEy, Bav- 
RIEDEL, GEISSELBRECHT, SEEGER, and 
WINELER), A., i, 188 ; (DitrHEy and 
Bioss), A., i, 190; (DitTHEy and 
BurGEr), A., i, 429. 

Pyrylium salts, constitution of (KEHR- 
MANN), A., i, 447. 


and its salts 


Q. 


Quantum theory in relation to the theory 
of corresponding states (ByK), A., 
ii, 163. 
and velocity constants (TRAUTZ), A., 
ii, 180. 
Quantum weight, dynamic, influence 
of, on vapour pressure we reaction 
equilibria (Scnotrky), A., ii, 179. 
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Quartz, structure of (MavueuIN), A,, ii, 
681 


change of, into tridymite (REBUFFAT), 
A., ii, 44 

physiological effect of inhalation of 
particles of (FENN), A., i, 640. 

Quercitrin, distinction between morin 
and (JusTIN-MUELLER), A., ii, 69. 

Quercitron, extract of. See Quercitrin. 

Quercus agrifolia, analysis of wood of 
(Dork), A., i, 87. 

Quinaldine. See 2-Methylquinoline. 

Quinan. See Methylcuprean. 

Quinatoxins, aliphatic (Ruzicka and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 585. 

Quinhydrones, hydrogenation of (But- 
MANN), A., ii, 372. 

Quinic acid in the leaves of Conifere 

(TaNRET), A., i, 295. 
derivatives of (FiscHER), A., i, 

Quinide (Fischer and ANGER), A.,, i, 
419. 

Quinine, estimation of, in blood, 
nephelometrically (Acrox and K1n«), 
A., i, 474. 

Quinine series, syntheses in the 
(Ruzicka), A., 1, 584; (Ruzicka 
and SEIDEL), A., i, 585. 

Quinocyanines (Fischer and ScueEtne), 
A., i, 56. 

Quinol, alkyl derivatives of (MAUTHNER), 

A., i, 726. 
detection of, colorimetrically (Brzs- 
SONOFF), A., ii, 608. 

Quinol, amino-, and its hydrochloride 
(HeNricH and RogpeEL), A., i, 
888. 

Quinol-5-hydrindenesulphone (Borscikz 
and PoMMER), A., i, 169. 

Quinoline, additive compounds of (Giva 

and Giva), A., i, 593. 

malonato- and oxalato-ferriates 
(WEINLAND and Srerp), A., i, 
538. 

Quinoline, 2- and 4-amino-, action of 

methyliodideon (TscHITSCHIBABIN), 
A., i, 451. 

8-hydroxy-. See ‘‘ Chinosol.” 

8-nitro-, and its 4-carboxylic acid 
(BADISCHE ANILIN- & Sopa- 
Faprik), A., i, 517. 

isoQuinoline ———. _structural 
formule of (HacKH), A., i, 800. 

Quinoline compounds, hhydrogensted, 
physical and physiological —s 
of (SHimomuRA and Couey), T., 
740. 

Quinoline series, preparation of alcohols 
and amino-alcoholsof the (VEREINIGTE 
CHININFABRIKEN ZIMMER & Crib), A 
i, 355. 
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Quinoline-4-carboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester, condensation of ethyl WN- 
benzoylhomocincholeuponate with 
(VEREINIGTE CHININFABRIKEN 
ZIMMER & Crip), A., i, 360. 

Quinoline-red, synthesis of (ScHEIBE 
and Rossner), A., i, 451. 

4-Quinolyl e-aminoamy] ketone, and its 
salts (Ruzicka and SEIDEL), A., i, 
586. 

4Quinolyl 5-ethylaminobutyl ketone, 
and its salts (RUzICKA and SEIDEL), 
A., 1, 586. 

4-Quinolyl 5-ethylbromoaminobutyl 
ketone dihydrobromide (Ruzicka and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 586. 

4-Quinolyl 3-N-ethyl-2-piperidonyl 
ketone, and its picrate (Ruzicka 
and SEIDEL), A., i, 586. 

Quinolyl ketones, preparation of 
(VEREINIGTE CHININFABRIKEN ZIM- 
MER & Cig), A., i, 360. 

4-Quinolyl 6-methylaminobutyi ketone, 
and its salts (Ruzicka and SEIDEL), 
A., i, 586. 

yQuinolyl 45-methylbromoaminobutyl 
ketone dihydrobromide (Ruzicka and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 586. 

y-Quinolyl 2--methylpyrrolidylketone, 
and its hydrochloride (Ruzicka and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 586. 

Quinomolybdic acid, ammonium salt 
(TANRET), A., i, 674. 

Quinones, condensation of, 2:4:6-tri- 
nitrophenylhydrazine with (BorscHE), 
A., 1, 624. 

Quinones (SCHONBERG), A., i, 272; 
(ScHONBERG and Nepzati), A., i, 
275 ; (ScHONBERG and RosENTHAL), 
A., i, 808. 

action of o-aminothiophenol on 
(SraHRFoss), A., i, 457, 794. 

condensation of ketazines with (GER- 
HARDT), A., i, 746. 

4-Quinonyl e-methylaminoamy]l ketone, 
and its salts (RuzICcKA and SEIDEL), 
A., i, 587. 

4Quinonyl 3-N-methyl-2-piperidonyl 
ketone, and its picrate (RuziIcKA and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 586. 


R. 


Rabbits, immunity of, to atropine (VAN 
DER HEypDE), A., i, 478 
variation in zine content of the body 
of, during growth (BERTRAND and 
VuapEsco), A., i, 907. 
Racemic acids, resolution of, by means 
of optically active alcohols (WREN and 
Wricut), T., 798. 
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Racemic compounds, active (DELfPINE), 
A., ii, 567. 
in animal and plant organisms (FAR- 
BER, Norp, and NEuBER@), A., i, 
150. 
Radiation, scattering of, and atomic 
structure (GLockER and Kaupp), 
A., ii, 323. 
distinction between ionisation and 
(Compron and OLmMsTEAD), A., ii, 
368. 
temperature of, of elements (SAHA), 
A., ii, 162. 

Radiation hypothesis applied to chemical 
reactions (Cox), T., 142; (LANG- 
MUIR), A., ii, 31. 

Radioactive constants in 1920 (MEYER), 

A., ii, 235. 
disintegration (MEITNER), A., ii, 293. 
elements, existence of helium nuclei 
in (BréssLerA), A., ii, 366. 
and their disintegration products, 
nomenclature of (NEUBERGER), 
A., ii, 676. 
quantity, new, name for (Dorsay), 
A., ii, 675. 
substances, transformation of (HAHN 
and MEITNER), A., ii, 148. 
accumulation of, in deposits from 
iron springs (Henricn), A., ii, 
17. 
Radioactivity, atomic structure, and the 
periodic system (Ursacn), A., ii, 
251 


of water. See under Water. 


Radium, extraction of, from earths 
(EBLER and VAN Ruyy), A., ii, 
616. 

isotopism of, with mesothorium, and 
their separation from barium 
(Strons), A., ii, 294. 

degradation of y-rays from (COMPTON), 
A., ii, 366. 

emanation. See Niton. 

rays, effect of, on glass (CLARKE), A., 
li, 569. 

Radium-/, magnetic spectrum of 8-rays 
excited by y-rays of (ELLIs), A., ii, 
422. 

Radium-C, branching relationship and 

disintegration of (ALBRECHT), A., ii, 
675. 


range and ionisation of a-particles 
from (HENDERSON), A., ii, 617. 

Raffinose, analysis of mixtures of sucrose 
and, by the optical method (BRowNE 
and GAMBLE), A., ii, 661. 

Rana fusca (brown frog), composition f 
the eggs of (TERROINE and Barrueé- 
LEMyY), A., i, 906. 

Rape oil, preparation of petrol from 
(MAILHE), A., i, 841. 
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Raphanidin (ScHuUDEL), A., i, 486. 

Raphanin, and its hydrochloride 
(ScHUDEL), A., i, 486. 

Raphanus sativus, anthocyanins of 
(ScuuDEL), A., i, 485. 

Rats, albino, relation of plant carotinoids 
to growth of (PALMER and KENNEDY), 
A., i, 526. 

Rays, anode, use of, in the investigation 

of isotopes (THomson), A., ii, 675. 
canal, decomposition of hydrocarbons 
by (Kon.tscnuitrer and FruMKIN), 
A., i, 405. 
cathode slow, absorption of, by gases 
(Mayer), A., ii, 234. 
infra-red, action of, on phosphorescence 
(CurIE), A., ii, 233, 616. 
Réntgen, from ares in gases and 
vapours (MoHLER and Foore), 
A., ii, 570. 
reflection of, by rock salt (Braae, 
JAMES, and BosANQueEt), A., ii, 
477. 
diffraction of, by liquids (Dkr- 
BIERNE), A., ii, 531. 
scattering and _ absorption of 
(AuRsN), A., ii, 367. 
mass absorption and mass scattering 
coefficients of (HEWLETT), A., ii, 
674. 
determination of crystal structure 
by means of (v. Lave), A., ii, 
626 ; (Wyckorr), A., ii, 674. 
patterns obtained by the passage of, 
through crystals (JAEGER), A., ii, 
234. 
action of, on cellulose (HERz0G and 
JANCKE), A., i, 308. 
action of, on chloroform solutions 
of iodoform (BAUMEISTER and 
GLOCKER), A., ii, 367. 
Réntgen and ultra-violet, effect of, 
on glass (CLARKE), A., ii, 569. 
sensitive, of elements (DE GRAMONT), 
A., ii, 73. 
a-Rays, ionisation of gases by (Hess and 
Hornyak), A., ii, 292. 
range of, in solids (v. TRAUBENBERG), 
A., ii, 148. 

a- and 8-Rays, transformation of sub- 
stances emitting both (HAHN and 
MeEITNER), A., ii, 148. 

B-Rays, magnetic spectrum of, excited 

by y-rays (ELLIS), A., ii, 422. 

emission of, from films of elements 
exposed to X-rays (Simons), A., 
ii, 77. 

J-Rays (CRowTHER), A., ii, 673. 

Reactivity, influence of constitution on 
(Gupta), T., 298. 

molecular phase theory of (BALY), A., 
ii, 73. 
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Rectification (Gay), A., ii, 85. . 
Refraction of hydrocarbons, dispersion F 
of (Darmots), A., ii, 1. Rest 
of non-associated liquids (HERZ), A., ac 
ii, 529. Rese 
molecular (EISENLOHR), A., ii, 1, 229; (K 
(v. SreicEr), A., ii, 473. Resc 
theory of (LEBas), A., ii, 361, 529. ail 
specific, of dissolved salts (CHENz- i 
VEAU), A., ii, 421. Res} 
Refractive index of aromatic hydro- 
carbons (EIseNLoHR), A., ii, 1. of 
of colloidal solutions (WINTGEN), A., in 
ii, 137. 

Refractometer, immersion, analysis of eff 
salt solutions by means of (CLEMENS), 
A,, ii, 650. 

Relativity, theory of, in relation to - 
Bohr’s atomic model (FORSTERLING), 

A., ii, 189. of 

Rennin, action of (HAMMARSTEN), A.,i, 9 pote 
138. 

Reproduction in vertebrate animals, in- ~~ 
fluence of zinc salts on (BERTRAND Rhar 
and VLADEsco), A., i, 699. a 

Resins, constituents of (ZINKE, Frizp- § pa, 

RIcH, and RouueTT), A., i, 39; 
(ZINKE and DzRIMAL), A., i, 187. oss 
iodine values of (MACLEAN and 
Tuomas), A., i, 595. Rhar 
new, solubility of (NICOLARDOT and BE 
CoFFIGNIER), A., i, 876. Rhap 

Resin acids of colophony (Grin), A.., i, pa 
344. Rhap 

Resin soaps, liquid crystals of (Pavt), (H 
A., i, 427. Pheu 

Resinification, relation between chemical of | 
constitution and (HERzoG), A., i, 51%. Bp) ;., 

Resistance, a variable (MAass and (H. 
Wricnt), A., ii, 424. Rhod: 

Resobutyrophenone, and its hemihydrate Lz 
(KARRER and ROSENFELD), A., 1, 793. Rhus. 

Resoisohexophenone (KARRER ani - 
RosENFELD), A., i, 793. d-Rib 

Resonance potentials (MOoHLER and ati 

Foote), A., ii, 368. Ricke 
of metals (Monier, Foors, and ond 
MeccErs), A., ii, 8. Siu 

Reso-octophenone, and its hemihydrate i7 
(KARRER and RosENFELD), A., i, 793. Ricin 

Reso-conanthophenone, and its hemihydr- 28 4 
ate (KARRER and ROSENFELD), A.,), 9 Rioing 
793. and 

Resorcinol, tautomerism of (Hgrzic ani Ringe 

Zeise), A., i, 663. of ¢ 
bisulphite compounds of (Fucus), A., (Fr 
i, 241. ’ Ring 
preparation of alkyl derivatives of (KE 

(Jounson and LANE), A., i, 340; Rooy , 
(MAUTHNER), A., i, 726. (Br 
condensation of carbonyl compounds A. 


with (v. Ever), A., i, 563. 
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Resorcinol, action of cyanogen and 
hydrogen chloride on (KARRER and 
Fert), A., i, 341. 

—. 2:4:6-trinitro-. See Styphnic 
acid. 

Resorcinolcoumarein, and tetrabroni- 
(KRIsHNA), T., 1424. 

Resorcylglyoxylic acid, ammonium and 
silver salts (KARRER and Ferra), A., 
i, 342. 

Respiration (Brooks), A., i, 

(InmMAN), A., i, 386. 

of living cells (Lipscuitz), A., i, 203. 

in relation to physical exertion and 
fitness (Briaas), A., i, 141. 

effect of carbon monoxide asphyxia on 
(Haccarp and HENpDERsON), A., i, 
752. 

anerobic, in molluscs (BERKELEY), 
A., i, 524. 

of plants. See Plants. 

Retene (VIRTANEN), A., i, 671. 

Retropinacolic transpositions (Livy), 
A., i, 233 

Rhamnal, and its triacetate (BERc- 
MANN and ScHorte), A., i, 307. 

Rhamnose, preparation of (WALTON), 

&,, i, 
acetates (FIscHER, BERGMANN, and 
Rake), A., i, 95. 

Rhamnosides, synthesis of (FiscHEr, 
BERGMANN, and Rasp), A., i, 94. 

Rhaponticin, and its derivatives (HoLM- 
sTROM), A., i, 704. 

Rhapontigenin, and _ its 
(Ho_MstTROmM), A., i, 704. 

Rheum emodi, constituents of the roots 
of (HotmsTROm), A., i, 704. 
thizostoma cuvieri, fats of the gonads of 
(HavrRow!172), A., i, 206. 

Rhodacene (DziEWONSKI, PonGdrsKa, 
LEMBERGER, and SuszKA), A., i, 105. 

Rhus diversiloba, lobinol from (McNatrR), 
A., i, 387. 

d-Ribohexosamic acids, and their deriv- 
atives (LEVENE and CLark),A., i, 318. 

Rickets, experimental (HEss, McCann, 
and PAPPENHEIMER; McCo.Livum, 
Srumonps, SHIPLEY, and Park), A., 
i, 757. 

Ricin, agglutination by (GuNN), A., i, 
284 


385 ; 


derivatives 


Ricinoleic acids, structure of (Srosius 
and WIESLER), A., i, 7. 

Ringer’s solution, effect of replacement 
of chlorides in, on the frog’s heart 
(Finckn), A., i, 880. 

Ring formation, in colour reactions 
(Ketss), A., ii, 124. 

Rock salt, reflection of Réntgen rays by 
(Brace, JAMES, and BosaNnQuEt), 
A., ii, 477. 


CXX. ii. 


SUBJECTS. 
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Rotation, optical. See Optical. 
specific, of mixed liquids (DEUTSCH- 
MANN), A., ii, 146. 
spectra. See Spectra. 

Rotatory power and chemical constitu- 
tion (Betti and Capaccl0Li; Ber- 
LINGOZZI), A., i, 107. 

measurement of, in crystals (Lona- 
CHAMBON), A., ii, 421, 531. 
Rubidium, induction spectrum of (DuNo- 
YER), A., ii, 610. 
Rubidium selenodithionate (MorGAN 
and Smiru), T., 1068. 
sulphites (MorGAN and Smita), T., 
1069. 
Rubidium —_ compounds :— 
cyanides (MEYER), A., i, 501. 
Rubilinic acid, hexachloro- (KisTER), 
A., i, $26. 
Rumex crispus. See Gishi-gishi. 
Rumpfite, analysis of (TscHERMAK), A., 
ii, 121. 
Ruscus aculeatus, anthocyanidins in the 
fruit of (JonEsco), A., i, 760. 
Rutecarpine, and its derivatives (Asa- 
HINA and Mayepa), A., i, 48. 

Ruthenium compounds, stereochemistry 
of (WERNER and Smirnov), A.,, i, 
13. 

bivalent (Remy), A., ii, 209. 

Ruthenium ¢efroxide, action of hydro- 
chloric acid on (REmy), A., ii, 267. 

Ruthenichlorides (Krauss), A., ii, 
514. 

Rutheno-bromides and_ -chlorides 
(GUTBIER, Fatco, and VoerT), A., 
ii, 457. 

Ruthenates, 
chloro-. See 
and -chlorides. 

Rutherford, a new radioactive unit 

(Dorsey), A., ii, 675. 

Rye, amylase of (BAKER and Hutton), 

T., 805 


penta-bromo- and 
Rutheno-bromides 


Saccharase, preparation of active (SVAN- 
BERG), A., i, 202; (v. EULER and 
SVANBERG), A., ii, 522. 

action of ultra-violet light and oxi- 
dising agents on (SVANBERG), A., i, 
28 


action of copper and silver salts on (Vv. 
EULER and SVANBERG), A., i, 202. 
inactivation of, by organic substances 
(v. EULER and SVANBERG), A., i, 

68. 
Saccharic acid, oxidation of, and its 
semiamide (BERGMANN and WOLFF), 


A., i, 542. 
43 
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“* Saccharin ” (o-benzoicsulphinide), 
sweetening power of (PavL), A., i, 
109. 

detection of (THEVENON), A., ii, 69, 
$57. 

“ Saccharin” sennemee, artificial 

(HotitEMAN), A., i, 552. 


a acide (GLATTFIELD and 
MiuEr), A., i, 7. 
apoSefranine, ‘and its isomerides and 
derivatives, absorption Tr of 
(KEHRMANN and Sanpoz), A » & Bei. 
iso8afrole, and bromo-, isomerism of 
(Naeal), A., i, 857. 
“Salbrantin,” behaviour of, 
organism (Fiurprt), A., i, 146. 
Salicinase, effect of heat on the —? 
-! (BERTRAND and Compton), A., i, 
282. 
Salicylic acid, action of were 
pentoxide‘on (LANGER), A +» i, 345, 
and its derivatives, fate of, in the 
organism (DEVRIENT), A., i, 909. 
theobromine ‘sodium salt, analysis of 
_— and WINDLE), A., ii, 
527. 
and its salts, in blood (HANztrk), A., 
i, 698. 
transformations of, in the animal 
organism (ANGELICO), A , i, 701. 
detection and estimation of, in wines 
(Fresenius ‘and Gritwuvr), A . % 


in the 


602. 
estimation of, bromometrically (Kot- 
HOFF), A., ii, 466. 


esters, estimation of (EmrEry), A., ii, 
603. 

Salicylic acid, 3:5-diiodo-, preparation 
of, and its ‘solubility in water (Cor- 
MAN), A., i, 177. 

3:5dinitro-, as ‘a reagent for estima- 
tion of Ae ¢ (SumNER and Gra- 
HAM), A., ii, 564. 
5-nitroso-, and its esters (HovuBEN 
and ScHREIBER), A., i, 109. 
Salicylidene-p- -aminoazobenzene 
LAGHER), A., i, 715. 
ng te (GAL- 
LAGHER), A., i, 715. 
Selioylidene-r-aminoeinnamte acid 
(GALLAGHER), A., i, 715. 
Salieylideneanisylidene-o-phenylenedi- 
amine (GALLAGHER), A 
Salicylidene-a-chloro-8- anahtajienins 
(GALLAGHER), A., i, 715. 
Salicylidene-m-methoxysalicylidene-o- 
phenylenediamine (GALLAGHER), A., 
i, 716. 

Salicylidene-1:2-naphthalenediamine 

’ (GALLAGHER), A., i, 715. 

‘Salicylidenenitro-y-cumidine 

LAGHER), A., i, 715. 


(GAL- 


(GAL- 
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eae (GaL- 
LAGHER), A., i, 715. 

Salieylidene-p- phenetidine (GaLa- 
GHER), A., i, 715 


Balicylidene-o -phenylenediamine (Ga:- 
LAGHER), A., i, 715. 
Selicylidenepiperonylidene-o. phenylene. 
diamine (GALLAGHER), A , 1, 716. 
Salol-red (LANGER), A., i, 345. 
Salts, reciprocal hee of, in solution 
(RAVEAU), A., ii, 386. 
purification of, by —_ crystallis- 
ation (RAVEAU), A., ii, 31, 386, 
682. 
slow hydrolysis of (TIAN), A., ii, 439. 
binary, solution and ionisation of, by 
non-aqueous solvents (Waxpen), 
A., ii, 309. 
molecular association of, in non- 
aqueous solutions (WALDEN), A., 


ii, 22. 
fused, and the law of er Wa t 
states (Lorenz and Herz), A 


” ii, i 

486. ‘F 
having a common ion, -_aemae of 1 
(Souta@stins), A., ii, 31. coll 

Salt hydrates, vapour mol of (Wi- 
son), A., ii, 376; (NovEs and Wrew d 
BROOK), A., ii, 377. 

Salt solutions, aqueous, analysis of, by 
means of the immersion refractometer rele 
(OLEMENS), A., ii, 650. A 

Salt water. See under Water. rep| 


Salvarsan (phenarsamine), preparation of a 
(CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 70, 370. 
commercial, sulphur derivatives in (E 


(Kine), T., 1107, 1415. teleni 
action of mercuric chloride on (Binz = 
and BAvEr), A., i, 629. W 
estimation of arsenic in (KIRCHER and § yi), 
v. Ruppert), A., ii, 130. 20 
Samarium, absorption spectrum of belenit 
(PRANDTL), A., ii, 475. on 
luminescence of (Howss), A.., ii, 363. oxye 
Santonin in Artemisia  brevifolia 
(GREENISH and PEarson), A., i, di 
211. 
estimation of, in wormseeds (Karl- 9 9,),, 
YONE and Kimura), A., ii, 223. : 
Saponification, time factor in (FRYER), denin 
A., ii, 319. with 
Saponin as a protective — (GUTBIER, I anoty 
Huser, and Have), A., ii, 537, (M 
538. . Belenin 
action of, on plant cells (Boas), A., 1, 9 gota, 
294. é; 
effect of, on respiration (Brooks), A., hes. 


i, 385. ve 


Saponins (vAN per Haar), A., i, 877. 9 yr, 
Sarcolactic acid. See d- Lactic acid. A. i 
Sareopside from New Hampshire hy,” od 

(Hoven), A., ii, 269. salts ( 


(GaL- 
ALLA- 
(GaL- 
ylene- 
6. 


lution 


tallis- 
386, 


» 439. 
of, by 
DEN), 


non- 


) A, 
mding 
A., ii, 
ion of 


(WiL- 
WEsT- 


of, by 
ymeter 


tion of 
0. 
reg in 


(Binz 
ck and 


m of 
, 363. 
vifolia 
A., i, 


fardine, California. See Sardinia 
coerulea. 

Wwrdinia cerulea, fat content of (Dit), 
A., i, 834. 


apolite (SHANNON), A., ii, 459. 
tratole-2-carboxyacetalylamide (KER- 
MACK, PERKIN, and Rostnson), T., 
1635. 
featole-2-carboxylic acid (KERMACK, 
PERKIN, and Rosrnson), T., 1634. 
line and its derivatives (GADAMER 
and HAMMER), A., i, 588. 
degradation of (Hxss), A., i, 683. 
a water. See under Water. 
vedlings, function of calcium salts in 
the nutrition of (TRUE), A., i, 837. 
seeds, resting, hemicellulasesin (RIPPEL), 
A., i, 912. 
enium, conductivity of (PéLABON), 
A., ii, 583. 
variation of the resistance of, with 
temperature (DatTraA), A., ii, 570. 
action of light on the thermal con- 
ductivity of (Nanne!), A.,_ ii, 
162. 
colloidal (GuTBIER and EMsLANDER), 
A., ii, 636. 
effect of freezing on (GUTBIER, 
Fiury, and Hernricu), A., ii, 
698. 
vols, flocculation of (KruytT and VAN 
ARKEL), A., ii, 25, 312. 
replacement of halogens by (RosEN- 
MUND and Harms), A., i, 104. 
in animal and plant organisms, 
(Fritsc#), A., i, 206. 
tlenium alloys with antimony, electro- 
motive force of (KREMANN and 
WitteEk), A., ii, 342. 
with bismuth (TomosHIcE), A., ii, 
207. 
klenium monochloride, action of ethylene 
on (HEATH and Semon), A., i, 6. 
oxychloride, preparation of (LENHER), 
A., ii, 109, 256. 
dielectric constant of (WILDISH), 
A., ii, 78. 
Selenic acid, preparation of (MEYER 
and MOLDENHAUER), A., ii, 503. 
tlenium organic compounds :— 
with sugars (WREDE), A., i, 161. 
acetylacetone and its derivatives 


(Morcan and Drew), T., 610. 
um detection :— 

detection of, in plant and animal 
organisms (GASSMANN), A., i, 78. 
mocarbamides (ScuMrpT), A., i, 775. 
oethylhydrocupreine (VEREINIGTE 
CHININFABRIKEN ZIMMER & CIR), 
A., i, 267. 

odithionic acid, and its metallic 
salts (MorGAN and SmirtH), T., 1066. 
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Selenohydrocupreine (VEREINIGTE CuI- 
NINFABRIKEN ZIMMER & Cre), A., i, 
267. 

Selenohydroquinine (VEREINIGTE CuHI- 
NINFABRIKEN ZIMMER & Crk), A., i, 
267. 

Semicarbazide, action of, on 1:4-di- 
ketones (BLAISE), A., i, 193. 

Separator, automatic(HULTMAN, Davis, 
and CLARKE), A., ii, 325. 

Serecin, estimation of the constituents 
of (Turx), A., i, 137. 

Serum, opacity of (HoLKER), A., i, 633. 
dialysis of chlorineagainst (MESTREZAT 

and LEDEBT), A., i, 634. 
immune, action of, on ameebe (v. 
ScHUCKMANN), A., i, 204. 
tryptophan content of proteins of 
(v. Fort and Lresen), A., i, 828. 
of sucklings, chlorides in (ScHEER), 
A., i, 905 
estimation of calcium and magnesium 
in (KRAMER and TIsDALL), A., ii, 
595. 
estimation of phosphoric acid in 
(WIENER), A., ii, 347. 
estimation of potassium in (KRAMER 
and Tispatt), A., ii, 412. 

Serum albumin. See under Albumin. 
Sesquiterpene alcohol, C,;H,,O, from 
aburachan (SHINOSAKI), A., i, 679. 
Sesquiterpenes (RuzicKA and MEYER), 

A., i, 573; (Takaer), A., i, 782. 

Shale oil, Swedish, composition of 
(HELusine), A., i, 549. 

Shé-Chuang-tzu, the Chinese drug, origin 
of (NaKAo), A., i, 87. 

Shepherd’s purse. See Capsella bursa 
pastoris. 

d-Siaresinolic acid, and its potassium 
salt (REINITZER), A., i, 351. 

Silage crops, analysis of (NrtpiG and 
SNYDER), A., i, 488. 

Silical (KauTsKy), A., ii, 505. 

Silica. See Silicon dioxide. 

Silicates. See under Silicon. 

Silicatotetramminecobalt salts. 
under Cobalt. 

a a derivatives of (Kipprne), 

., 647. 

Silicohydrocarbons(Kirprincand SanpDs), 


See 


Silicon, spectra of, in salts and steel 
(DE GRAMONT), A., ii, 474. 
reaction of carbon with (TAMMANN), 
A,, ii, 451. 
Silicon alloys with iron (MuRAKAM1), 
A., ii, 589. 
Silicon compounds, unsaturated (Kavut- 
sky), A., ii, 505. 
Silicon hydrides (Stock and Somresk1), 
A., ii, 330, 399. 
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Silicon dioxide (silica), equilibrium of the 
glass and crystal forms of (W1Er- 
ZEL), A., ii, 504. 
vapour we of (Rurr and 
ScHMIpDT), A., ii, 486. 
absorption of gases by (MILLER), 
A., ii, 169; (Brices), A., ii, 
624. 
estimation of (WILLARD and CAKE), 
A., ii, 60 ; (ScHoLEs), A., ii, 132; 
(Travers), A., ii, 710. 
Silicic acid (LENHER), A., ii, 
331. 
solubility of, in ammonia (ScHWARZ), 
A., ii, 260. 
formation of complex compounds 
containing (SCHWARZ and 
Bauscen), A., ii, 404. 
excretion of, in urine (ZUCKMAYER), 
A., i, 288 
estimation of, in concretions in 
animal organs (GONNERMANN), 
A., i, 79. 
Silicates, chemical constitution of 
(GossNER), A., ii, 649. 
basic exchange in (RAMANN and 
JuNK), A., li, 202. 
fused, molecular condition of 
(BoEKE), A., ii, 111. 
estimation of iron in,  colori- 
metrically (MArTEsKA), A., ii, 
658. 
estimation of potassium in (Mor- 
GAN), A., ii, 349. 
Silicon organic compounds (KipPpPine), 
T., 647; (Kippine and Sanps), T., 
830, 848. 
Silicon estimation and separation :— 
estimation of, in cast iron (GaRcfA), 
A,, ii, 348. 

separation of, from tin, titanium, and 
zirconium (WENGER and MorREzL), 
A., ii, 464. 

Silicotungstic acid, reactions of alka- 
loids with (HemuscaKa and WOLF), 
A., ii, 469. 

Silk, Tussur, chemical constitution of 
(Inovvg, Iwaoka, and Hirasawa), 
A., i, 67. 

Silkworms, physiology of (JAMESON and 

Arxrins), A., i, 638. 

blood of. See Blood. 

digestive enzymes of (Kawase, Supa, 
and Sarr), A., i, 381. 

Silkworm moth, composition of the egg- 
shells of (Tomira), A., i, 830. 

Sillimanite, analysis of (SHANNON), A., 
ii, 458. 

Silver, oligodynamy of (DoERR), A., i, 

209. 


adsorption of, in analysis (KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 277 
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Silver, diffusion velocity of gold in 
(FRAENKEL and Hovusen), A., j 
491. 

mixed a of gold and (Tax 
MANN), A., ii, 173. 

colloidal, colour and optical propertic 
of sols of (ScHAuM and Lane), A. 
ii, 506. 

particles, colour and Brownian move 
ment of (FUrtru), A., ii, 243. 

action of dilute sulphuric acid o 
(SALKOWSKI), A., ii, 586. 


(Hicson), T., 2048. 

Silver alloys with cadmium, electro 
motive force of (KREMANN an 
RvuDERER), A., ii, 11. 

with palladium, activity of (Nowack 
A., ii, 208. 

Silver salts, action of light on metalli 

oxides in solutions of (TAMMANY 


on solutions of (SALKOwSsKI), 
586. 


A., i, 90. 
toxicity of, towards saccharase (y 
Evter and Sy ANBERG), A., 
202. 
Silver bromide, action 
(Exnvers and Koca), A., ii 
(Scowarz and Srocr), A, i 
614. 
action of ammonia on sols of (AUER 
BACH), A., ii, 312. 
carbonate, compound of ammonia a0@ §malt, 
(DERVIN and OLMER), A., ii, 507. 
perchlorate, distribution of, -— Smell, 
water and benzene (HILL), A., 
261. 
haloids, crystal structure of (WILsEY 
A., ii, 548. 
colloidal, adsorption of lead isotop4 
by (Fasans and v. BECKERATH 
A., ii, 386. 
compounds of ammonia with (Bm 
and STOLLENWERR), A., ii, 201. 
iodide, heat of formation of (GERTH 
,A., ii, 534, 
nitrate, reaction between 
ammonium sulphate and a 
Datra, and BHATTACHARYA), 4 
ii, 36. 
peroxide, detection of (SALKOWSKI 
A., ii, 586. 
sulphide, electrical conductivity ° 
and its mixtures with 
(TuBANDT, EaceErt, and Scuissl 
TusaNpT and Ececert), A, 
480. (Szx: 
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silver sulphide, coagulation of hydrosols 
of (v. Hann), A., ii, 46. 
equilibrium of, with antimony 
sulphide (Konno), A., ii, 206. 
equilibrium of thallium sulphide 
and (HuBEr), A., ii, 507. 
sodium thiosulphate, reduction of, by 
hyposulphites (STEIGMANN), A., ii, 
Q 46, 147. 
silver organic compounds :— 
bismuthobromocyanide (VoURNAZO0s), 
A., i, 282. 
silver estimation and separation :— 
estimation of, electrometrically (HEN- 
DRIXSON), A., ii, 411. 
estimatiou of, in alloys (SAUERLAND), 
A., ii, 595. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
lead (Moser and Kirt), A., ii, 
§21. 
Silver cathodes. See Cathodes. 
Sinapic ~ acid, 8-dimethylaminoethyl 
ester (SPATH), A., i, 30. 
i Sinapin, synthesis of (SpAru), A., i, 28. 
Sinomenine, and its salts (IsHIWAkI), 
A., i, 354. 
Sinomenium diversifolius, alkaloid from 
(IsHIWARI), A., i, 354. 
‘@Sirupus lIodeti ferrosi, 
(KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 57. 
Skimmia laureola, oil from (SIMONSEN), 
A., i, 515; (RouRE-BERTRAND FILs), 
7m A, i, 798. 
Skin, extraction of 
(Youne), A., i, 467. 
calcium in blood in diseases of (THRO 
and Eun), A., i, 908. 
§malt, constitution of (DusBorn), A., ii, 
403. 
Smell, mechanism of the 
(TscutrcH), A., i, 755. 
Smelting, theory of (GUERTLER and 
MEIssNER), A., ii, 402, 589, 640. 
Soaps, ultramicroscopic structure of 
q (DARKE, McBain, and SaA.mon), 
A,, ii, 812. 
use of, as protective colloids for 
colloidal gold {(IREDALE), T., 625. 
‘BSoap curd, hydration of the fibres of 
(McBarn and Martin), T., 1369 ; 
(McBain and Satmon), T., 1374; 
(Larne), T., 166S. 

‘@Soap solutions, interfacial and surface 
tensions of (REYNOLDs), T., 473. 
surface tension and emulsifying power 

of (WHITE and MARDEN), A., ii, 88. 
Sobrerol dichloride (HENDERSON and 
Marsn), T., 1496. 


analysis of 


melanin from 


sense of 


ilv@l Sodamide, preparation and properties of 


(McGee), A., ii, 334. 
Sodium, arc and spark spectra of 
(SEELIGER and THAER), A., ii, 566. 
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spectrum of 


Sodium, vacuum arc 

(Darra), A., ii, 285. 

vapour, electrodeless discharge in 
(RoBERTsON), A., ii, 668. 

specific heat of, at low temperatures 
(GUNTHER), A., ii, 16. 

action of, on phenyl] acetate (PERKIN), 
T., 1284. 

compounds of pyridine with (EMMERT 
and BucHErt), A., i, 268. 

Sodium alloys with antimony, electro- 
motive properties of (KREMANN and 
PRESZFREUND), A., ii, 332, 

with bismuth, electromotive force of 
(KREMANN, Fritscu, and LI£EBL), 
A., ii, 342. 

with mercury, action of carbon tetra- 
chloride on (FETKENHEUER), A., ii, 
547. 

with potassium, emission of electrons 
from (RICHARDSON), A., ii, 422. 

with tin, electromotive properties of 
(KREMANN and GMACHL-PAMMER), 
A., ii, 158. 

Sodium salts, distribution of, in plant 
and animal cells (FuNcoKA), A., i, 
907. 

Sodium arsenate, estimation of (Cor- 

FIELD and Woopwakp), A., ii, 519. 
arsenite, action of, on thiocyano-com- 
pounds (GuTMANN), A., i, 653. 
borate, equilibrium of the preparation 
of (Sporci and Franco), A., ii, 
580. 
perborate (FoERsTER), A., ii, 506. 
velocity of decomposition and 
catalysis of (Snorcr and No- 
CENTINI), A., ii, 499. 
bromate, crystal structure of (KoLK- 
MEIJER, Bisvorr, and KarssEy), 
A., ii, 200. 
carbonate, alteration of, in air 
(Dusovitz), A., ii, 639. 
action of, on solutions of chrome 
alum (MEUNIER and CasrT®), A., 
ii, 512. 
carbonates, reactions of calcium phos. 
phate with (PInNow), A., ii, 550. 
tri- and per-thiocarbonates (YEOMAN), 
T., 40. 
chlorate, crystal structure of (KoLK- 
MEIJER, Bis VoET, and KARSssEN), 
A., ii, 200. 
growth and dissolution of crystals of 
(Poppe), A., ii, 90. 
chloride, heat of dilution and specific 
heat of (R1icHarRDs and Rowe), 
A., ii, 380. 
growth and dissolution of crystals 
of (Porrr), A., ii, 90. 
solubility of ethyl ether in solu- 
tions of (THORNE), T., 262. 
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Sodium chloride, equilibrium of, with 
barium and potassium chlorides 
(JANECKE; Vortiscn), A., ii, 
95, 96. 

equilibrium of, with calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and 
strontium chlorides (ScHo.icn), 
A., ii, 97. 

equilibrium of, with lithium and 
potassium chlorides (SCHAEFER), 
A., ii, 96. 

equilibrium of magnesium sulphate 
and (TAKEGAMI), A., ii, 30 

cuprite (MULLER and Ernst), A., ii, 
562. 

ferrate and ferrite, electrolytic prepara- 
tion of (GruBE and GMELIN), A., ii, 
49. 

hydroxide, preparation of (NEUMANN 

and Karwar), A., ii, 333. 

preparation of solutions of, free from 
carbonate (Ko.THorFF), A., ii, 
705. 

heat of dilution and specific heat of 
(RicHaRps and Rowe), A., ii, 
380. 

fused, properties of (WALLACE and 
FuEck), T., 1839. 

hypobromite, decomposition of, in 
presence of copper sulphate 
(FLEuRY), A., ii, 70. 

hyposu]phite, estimation of (SmirH), 
A., ii, 652 ; (HeLwie), A., ii, 653. 

iodide, velocity of reaction of hydro- 
gen peroxide with (BOHNSEN), A., 
li, 185. 
permanganate, electrolytic preparation 
of (HENKE and Browy), A.., ii, 
115. 
preparation of, from ferromanganese 
(Witson, Horscu, and Yourz), 
A., ii, 643. 
nitrate, heat of dilution and specific 
heat of (RicHARDs and Rowe), 
A., ii, 380. 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride, 
water and (RENGADE), A., ii, 93. 
nitrite, electrolysis of solutions of 
(JEFFERY), A., ii, 374. 
standardisation of, with p-nitro- 
aniline (BELL), A., ii, 216. 
peroxide, apparatus for fusion with 
(Hopsman), A., ii, 345. 

Disodium hydrogen phosphate, action 
of epichlorohydrin on, in aqueous 
solution (BAILLY), A., i, 299, 493. 

Sodium iron pyrophosphate (OLIVERI- 

ManpatA), A., ii, 338. 
selenodithionate tetrahydrate (Mor- 
GAN and Sar), T., 1067. 

silicates, hydrolysis of (Bocuse), A., 

ii, 112. 
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Sodium sulphate, equilibrium of mag. 
nesium chloride and (TAkEcAm), 
A., ii, 30. 

sulphide, action of, on ferric oxide 
(Wirt), A., ii, 403 
sulphite, atmospheric oxidation of 
(Duar, Datra, and Buarta- 
CHARYA), A., ii, 36. 
iridosulphite (SAILER), A., ii, 514. 
thioantimonate, reactions of, with 
metallic salt solutions (LANGHANs), 
A., ii, 353. 
thiosulphate, reaction between halo. 
gen cyanides and (KURTENACKER; 
KURTENACKER and FRritscn), 
A., ii, 502. 
decomposition of mercury fulminate 
by (F. H. and P. V. Dupré), A., 
i, 232. 
stabilisation and standardisation of 
solutions of (Low), A., ii, 133. 
platinothiosulphate (Sater), A., ii, 
3 


silver thiosulphate, reduction of, by 
hyposulphites (STEIGMANN), A., ii, 
46, 147. 

stibiothiosulphate (v. SzmAcy1), A., 
ii, 207. 

Sodium detection and estimation :— 

detection of, in presence of magnesium 
(Lupwie and SpireEscu), A., ii, 
215. 

estimation of, in blood (Dotsy and 
Bett), A., ii, 413; (KRAMER and 
TISDALL), A., ii, 463. 

estimation of, in urine, blood, and 
feeces (TISDALL and KRAMER), A, 
ii, 655. 

Soils, influence of temperature on the 
absorbent properties of (SToquEn), 
A., i, 914. 

acid (ROBINSON; 
Buttis), A., i, 644. 

acidity of (FisHER), A., i, 215. 

influence of aluminium salts on acidity 
of (Mrraso1), A., i, 88. 

relation of bacterial activity to acidity 
of (STEPHENSON), A., i, 916. 

alkali, absorption of salts by (KELLEY 
and Brown), A., i, 915. 

effect of organic matter on the reaction 
of (STEPHENSON), A., i, 916. 

arsenic in (LILuIiGc), A., i, 216. 

carbonates in (Harpy), A., i, 215. 

action of potassium ammonium nitrate 
on (Krempr), A., i, 915. 

effect of salt solutions on (KELLEY and 
Cummins), A., i, 388 ; (NoxTE), A, 
i, 914. 

toxicity and osmotic pressure of soluble 
salts in (GREAVES and Lunp), A.,}, 
758. 


RosBINson and 


cidity 
cidity 
SLLEY 


ction 
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foils, relation of solutions of, to their 
extracts (HOAGLAND, MARTIN, and 
STrewakt), A., i, 214. 

effect of erop growth on the physical 
state of (HOAGLAND and Marti), 
A.,.i, 215. 

detection of phosphates in (SuEpp), 
A., ii, 274. ‘ 

estimation of acidity in (FisHxEr), A., 
ii, 349; (LEMMERMANN and 
FRESENIUS), A., ii, 516. 

estimation ofammonium and potassium 
in (ARRHENIUS), A., ii, 412. 

estimation of arsenic in (REICHERT and 
TRELLEs), A., ii, 519. 

estimation of colloidal material in 
(Moorr, Fry, and Mrpp.eEron), 
A., ii, 608. 

estimation of potassium in (CHRISTEN- 
SEN and FEILBERG), A., ii, 711. 

Soil solutions, concentration and com- 

position of (PARKER), A., i, 914. 

Soja bean, amino-acids from glycinin of 
(Jongs and WATERMAN), A., i, 
521. 

nitrogen in nodules of (SrRowp), A., 
i, 387. 
Solanum duleamara, anthocyanidins in 
the fruit of (JonEsco), A., i, 760. 
Solanum melongena (egg-plant), con- 
stituents. of (YosHImURA), A., i, 296. 

Solar spectrum, elements in the (SaHA), 

A., ii, 4. 

gravitational displacement of the 
nitrogen band in the (GREBE and 
BACHEM), A., ii, 143. 

Solid solutions. See Solutions, solid. 
Solids, range of a-rays in (v. TRAUBEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 148. 
electrolytic ions in 
Scnuuze), A., ii, 9. 
forces in surface films on (WILLIAMS), 

A., ii, 18. 
entropy of (LATIMER), A., ii, 380. 
— of (FreLprne), A., ii, 
487. 


(GUNTHER- 


Solubility (Erpuraim), A., i, 339; ii, 
305, 508 ; (HILDEBRANDandJENKS), 


A., ii, 23; (HILDEBRAND and 
BuEHRER), A., ii, 24; (HILDE- 
BRAND), A., ii, 307 ; (EPHRAIM and 
Mosimann), A., ii, 338, 339. 
influence of position in substitution on 
(Stipewick and Ewspank), T., 979; 
(Sip¢wick and ALpovus), T., 1001; 
(Sip¢wick and Rusig), T., 1013. 
and diffusion (GrorGriEvics), A., ii, 
491. 
reciprocal, of salts in 
(RavEAv), A., ii, 386. 
Solution, energy brought into action by 
(HupuBErrt), A., ii, 303. 


solution 
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Solution, volume changes in (BURROWS), 
A., ii, 308. 

Solutions, absorption of light by (v. 
HALBAN and GeIGkL), A., ii, 145. 
electrical conductivity of (CHRISTIAN- 
SEN), A., ii, 9; (CLINTON), A., ii, 

618. 

colloidal condition of sparingly soluble 
substances in (TRAUBE and KLEIN), 
A., ii, 683. 

influence of salts on chemical equilibria 
in (BRONSTED), T., 574. 

aqueous, physical properties of 
(PULVERMACHER), A., ii, 171. 

coloured. See Coloured solutions. 

non-aqueous, ionisation in (WALDEN), 
A.,. ii, 170, 309. 

solid, luminescence of (ScHMIDT), A., 
ii, 567. 

strong, osmotic pressure and freezing- 
point depression in (CERNATESCO), 
A., ii, 576. 

Solvents, mixed, velocity of reaction in 
(CasHmorE, McComBiz, and Scar- 
BOROUGH), T., 970. 

Sound, velocity of, in gases (Dixon, 

CAMPBBLL, and PARKER), A.,ii, 621. 
motion of, in partly dissociated gases 
(ErnsTEtn), A., ii, 249 

Sparteine, detection of (GRANT), A., ii, 
71. 

Spectra of luminous gases, effect of 
concentration on (MERTON), A., 
ii, 2. 

absorption, in the L-series (HERTz ; 

SMEKAL), A, ii, 144 ;(HJALMAR), 
A., ii, 145 ; (CosTER), A., ii, 363, 
532. 
of nitro-compounds (KEHRMANN 
and GoLpsTxEINn), A., i, 271. 
arc, yellow, red, and infra-red (Kress 
and Msccers), A., ii, 4 
band, structure of (GEHRCKE and 
GuLasER), A., ii, 611. 
differences of series of, in furnace 
and are (Kine), A., ii, 610. 

corpuscular (DE BRoGLIB), A., ii, 232, 
292; (M. and L. pE Broc is), A., 
ii, 323, 615. 

infra-red absorption, of gases. (Imxs), 

A. ,ii, 4; (HeTrnER), A., ii, 144. 
of isotopes (Loomis), A., ii, 530. 
mass, and atomic weights (AsTon), 
T., 677.. 
of chemical elements (Aston), A., 
ii, 474, 565. 

Rontgen ray (FRIcKE), A. ii, 6; 
(Stznsson), A., ii, 140; (Hsa.- 
MAR), A., ii, 145, 292; (Duanz, 
Fricke, and Svenstrém), A., ii, 
145; (SmpKax), A., ii, 292; 
(MoHLER and Foote), A., ii, 570. 
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Spectra, Rontgen a origin and nature 
of (Kosset), A., ii, 138. 
structure of (SMEKAL), A., ii, 615. 
absorption rays in (DAUVILLIER), 
A., i, 475. 
and the electron structure of atoms 
(pE Brocuiz and DAvVILLIER), 
A., ii, 475; (VeGARD ; SMEKAL), 
A., ii, 674. 
mercury anticathode for production 
of (MULLER), A -» li, 569. 
of organic compounds of high 
molecular — (HERzoc and 
JANCKE), A., ii, 531. 
rotation,’ influence of = electrical 
field on grey the ., ii, 189. 
and isotopy (Haas), A., ii, 286. 
= of the elements (Bou), A,, ii, 
3 
om of elements (pE GRAMONT), 
»» il, 
ultra-red absorption, of solids in thin 
layers (REINKOBER), A., ii, 613. 
ultra-violet spark (MitLiKAN), A 7 
ii, 3. 

Spectral series, table for = of 
(pEL Campo and CaTaLAn), A., ii, 
292. 

Spectrochemistry of cyclic compounds 
(v. AuwERs), A., ii, 73; (v. AUWERS 
and FriHuine), A., ii, 229, 230. 

Spectrophotometry in the visible and 
ultra-violet regions (MERTON), A., ii, 
287. 

Spirits, detection of methyl] alcohol in 
(RaBE; Mave), A., ii, 220, 281; 
(Hany), A., ii, 281. 

Spleen, internal secretion of (Eppy), 
A., i, 906. 

Spruce wood, cellulose 
(Kiason), A., i, 840. 

Squalus sucklii (dogfish), nucleotides of 
the pancreas of (BERKELEY), A., i, 476. 

Stability of organic compounds, 
en of (v. EuvLEer and 
Laurin), A., ii, 498. 

Stalagmometer, new (EscHBaum), A., 
ii, 489. 

Stannic acid. Sce under Tin. 
Staphylococcus, toxicity of ow solu- 
tions towards (BureEss), A., i, 291. 
Starch (REYUCHLER), A., ii, 498 ; 

(KARRER), A., i, 707; (Reyouter ; 
KARRER, NAGELI, Hurwitz, and 
WALTI), A., i, 768. 

occurrence of, in plants (SAmMEc and 
HAERDTL), A., i, 226. 

constitution of (KARRER and NAGEL), 
A., i. 313. 

constitution and _ structure of, in 
granules and in solution (BIEDER- 
MANN), A., i, 162. 


content of 
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Starch, viscosity of mixtures of, with 
viscose and xanthate (STERN), A., 

i, 226. 
products of hydrolysis of (SaAmEc and 


MAYER), A., i, 397. 

constitution of the compound of iodine 
and (LOoTTERMOSER), A., i, 708. 

methylation of (KARRER and NAGELI), 
A., i, 311. 

action of soluble chlorides and sulph- 
ates on (CoURTONNE), A., i, 96. 

action of formaldehyde on (Samec 
and Mayer), A., i, 400. 

decomposition of, outside the living 
cell (TESCHENDORF), A., i, 163. 

solutions, electro-disintegration of 
(Samec and Mayer), A., i, 707. 

ethyl ethers (LILIENFELD), A., i, 650. 

estimation of (QUISUMBING), A., ii, 67. 

estimation of, polarimetrically 
(Linric), A., ii, 356. 

estimation of, by hydrolysis with 
taka-diastase (HorRTON), A., ii, 661. 

Stearic acid, benzyl ester (SHONLE and 

Row), A., i, 341. 

a-glucose, raffinose, and sucrose esters 
(Hess, Messmer, and KieTz1), A., 
i, 306. 

Stearic acid, Acxabromo-, and its salts 

(CorFEy), T., 1306. 

A-hydroxy-, and its derivatives (THom: 
and DEcKERT), A., i, 219. 

Stearin, diphenylurethane from (Grin 
and WitrKa), A., i, 222. 

Stearyloxyacetic acid (GRUN and WirT- 
KA), A., i, 222. 

B-Stearyltetra-acetylglucose (HEss, 
MEssMER, and KueEtzz), A., i, 306. 

Steel. See under Iron, Cobalt steel, and 
Nickel steel. 

Stercobilin in urine of infants (Bruit 
and GARBAN), A., i, 755. 

Stereochemical studies (HormBERG), A 
i, 539. 

Sterigmatocystis nigra. 
niger. 

Sterols, iodine values of (MACLEAN and 
Tuomas), A., i, 565 

Stictaic acid, and its acety] derivative 
(BARGELLINI and Moncapa), A, i, 
865. 

Stilbene nitrosite (WIELAND and B1i- 
micH), A., i, 552. 

Still-heads for a (Moors), 
A., ii, 433 ; (Lessrne), A., ii, 434. 
Stilpnomelane, analysis of (SHANNON), 

A., ii, 458. 

Stizolobiwm (velvet bean), dihydroxy- 
phenylalamine from (MILLER), A., |, 
84. 

Streptococcus, slimy lactic acid (VIOLLE), 
A., i, 386. 


See Aspergillus 
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Strontium, numerical relation between 
calcium and (SAKOSCHANSKY), A., 
ii, 501. 
Strontium fri- and per-thiocarbonates 
(YEOMAN), T., 49. 
chloride, equilibrium of, with barium 
and-calcium chlorides(ScHAEKFER), 
A., ii, 96. 
equilibrium of, with potassium and 
sodium chlorides (ScHoricH), A., 
ii, 97. 
hydrides (TomKINsoN), A., ii, 453. 
Strontium detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 
detection of, in presence of calcium 
and barium(Lupwie and SPIREscv), 
A., ii, 276. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of barium (KoLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 62. 
separation of, from barium and calcium 
(KotTHorFrF), A., ii, 63. 
Strophanthin, distinction between 
ouabain and (RicHAuvp), A., ii, 601. 
Strychnine acid methylarsenate (BoviL- 
LoT), A., i, 884. 
estimation of, in presence of other 
alkaloids (HARVEY and Back), A., 
ii, 471. 


Strychnos alkaloids (LEucHs, HEL1- 


RIEGEL, and HEERING), A., i, 883. 
Styphnic acid, and its salts(FRIEDERICH; 


ErnBEck and JABLONSKI), A., i, 
505. 

Styrene, preparation of, from ethylbenz- 
ene (Vv. Braun and MoLpANKE), 
A., i, 405. 

additive power of derivatives of 
(REIcH, VAN Wisck, and WAELLE), 
A., i, 332. 
Styrene, bromo-derivatives, isomerism 
of (DuFRAIsSsE), A., i, 17. 
w-bromo-derivatives, isomerism of 
(DuFRAISSE), A., i, 104. 
a-bromo-, autoxidation of (DUFRAISSE), 
A., i, 168. 
bromonitro-, addition of aromatic 
amines to (WoRRALL), A., i, 411. 
2-Styrylisocyanine, and its picrate 
(FiscHER and ScHerse), A., i, 56. 
2-Styryl-4:6-dimethylquinoline and its 
salts and 2-0- and -p-nitro- (FISCHER, 
ScHEIBE, MERKEL, and M@.uer), A., 
1, 55. 
Styryl methyl ketone, o-chloro- (WrITz 
and ScHEFFER), A., i, 869. 
2-Styryl-4-methylquinoline, and its 
salts (Fischer, ScuEerse, MERKEL, 
and MUuuER), A., i, 55. 
2-8tyrylquinoline, and mono- and di- 
— methiodides (WERNER), A., 
i, 55. 
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Suberone, catalytic hydrogenation of 

(Gopcnot), A., i, 114 

Sublimation, quantitative, apparatus for 

(FULLER), A., ii, 222. 

of metals (VAN Liempt), A., ii, 165. 

Substance, C,H,N2, from methylene di- 
cyanide and formaldehyde (Ost- 
LING), A., i, 321. 

C;H,Ng, from methylene dicyanide and 
acetaldehyde (OsTLING), A., i, 321. 
C;H,O,N;, from malononitrile and 
nitrous acid (Diets and Bone- 

WwARDT), A., i, 548. 

C,H,O0,P, from lactic acid and phos- 
phorus iodide (GavcHER and Rot- 
LIN), A., i, 220. 

CgH,O,NCIS,, from the action of 
sulphur dichloride with o-nitrothiol- 
benzene (LECHER and Srmoy), A., 
i, 860. 

C;H,O,I, and its salts aud derivatives, 
from dimethylpyrone, barium hydr- 
oxide and iodine (CoLLIE and 
REILLY), T., 1553. 

C,H,,0,, from degradation of scopo- 

line (HEss), A., i, 684. 

and its derivatives, from formalde- 
hyde and acetone (MULLER), A., 
i, 543. 

C,H,,N, from degradation of scopoline 
(Hess), A., i, 684. 

CyH,,03Ny2, from C;H,O3N5, and 
alcohol (D1ELs and BorGwarprT), 
A., i, 549. 

C, 9H290, from oxidation of diamylene 
(SCHINDELMEISER), A., i, 491. 

CyH,,ONgl, from eseroline meth- 
iodide, methyl iodide, and sodium 
ethoxide (SrEpMAN), T., 892. 

C,,H,0,, from sodium and phenyl 
acetate (PERKIN), T., 1289. 

C1,H,,0,Ng, and its salts, from tri- 
methy1l-8-phthalimidoethylammon- 
ium salts and silver oxide (GABRIEL), 
A. i, 59. 

C,,H,0,, from ethyl cyanoacetate and 
resorcinol (BAUER and ScHODER), 
A., i, 354. 

Cy,H,O,, and its salts and derivatives, 
from decomposition of benzoquinone 
(STOLTZENBERG and SToLTZENBERG- 
BErcivs), A., i, 32. 

C,,H,0,N,S, from methyl] diazoacetate 
and thiobenzoy] chloride(SraupDING- 
ER, SIEGWART, ANTHES, BOMMER, 
and GERHARDT), A., i, 44. 

Cy.H,,0,NCl, from chloromethy] acet- 
ate and quinoline (ULICH and 
Apams), A., i, 302. 

Cy.H,,0N,Cls, from cuminaldazine and 
chloral hydrate (KNOpFER), A., i, 
159. 
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Substance, C,,H,,0,NCI, from pyridine 
and chloromethyl benzoate (ULIcH 
and ADAMs), A., i, 302. 

CygHygNq, from reduction of 1-ethyl- 
2-pyridone (Ruzicka), A., i, 591. 
C,;H,,N,, from methylene dicyanide 
and acetone (OsTLING), A., i, 

321. 

C,;Hy,0,Ns, and its salts, from B- 
phthalimidoethylpyridinium brom- 
ide and silver oxide (GABRIEL), A., 
i, 58. 

Cy,H,0C!,S, and its derivatives, from 
thiocarbonyl chloride and benzoy}- 
phenyldiazomethane (STAUDINGER, 
Stecwart, ANTHES, BoMMER, and 
GERHARDT), A., i, 44. 

Cy;H,;03N,S, from benzenesulphonyl- 

acetamide and o-toluenediazonium 


chloride (TréGER and BErNpvr), | 


A., i, 746. 

from p-toluenesulphonylacetamide 
and benzenediazonium chloride 
(TR6cER and Bernpr), A., i, 
746. 

CygH,,03N3, and its salts, from B- 
phthalimidoisopropy|]pyridinium 
salts and silver oxide (Bis), A., 
i, 60. 

and its salts, from y-phthalimido- 
I salts and silver 
oxide (Bésk), A., i, 60. 

C,,H,,0,;N,8, from p-toluenesulph- 
onylacetamide and o-toluenediazon- 
ium chloride (TR6GER and BERNDT), 
A., i, 746. 

CygH,,0,N,8, from p-toluenesulph- 
onylacetamide and diazotised o-ani- 
sidine (TROGER and BERNp?), A., 
i, 746. 

C,,H,,03, from methyl diazoacetate 
aud diphenylketen (STAUDINGER 
and Reser), A., i, 247. 

C,,H,,ON, from benzoylacetone and 
p-toluidine (FiscHER, ScHEIBE, 
MERKEL, and MUtLuer), A., i, 
56. 

CygH 03, from ethyl diazoacetate and 
diphenylketen (STAUDINGER and 
REBER), A., i, 247. 

CysH,,0,, from dimethylmalony] 
chloride and anisole (FLEISCHER 
and STEMMER), A., i, 253. 

CygHy,0,82, from thianthrendiethy]- 
indanedione, phosphorus and hydr- 
iodic acid (FLEISCHER and STEem- 
MER), A., i, 265. 

Co9H,9Cl,8,, from a-chloronaphthal- 
ene and sulphur chloride (RAy), T., 
1964. 

Ce,H,,02, from piperonaldehyde and 
fluorene (DE Fazi), A., i, 569. 
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Substance, Cy,H,,0,N,8, from benzene. 
sulphonylacetic acid and o-toluene- 
diazonium salts (TROGER and 
Bernpt), A., i, 746. 

Cy,H_99,N,8, from benzenesulphony!- 
acetic acid and diazotised o-anisidine 
(TrécER and Bernpt), A., i, 746. 

Cy,HgON,., from diphenylketen and 
diphenyldiazomethane (Stavpinc- 
ER and REBER), A., i, 247. 

C3.H,,N¢, from tetrazotised benzidine 
and §-naphthylamine (ScHMIDT and 
HAGENBOCKER), A., i, 898. 

Cs2H_g0,, from reduction of 8y-di- 
chloro-aad5-tetra-p-anisyl-48-butene 
(Branp and KErcHeEr), A,, i, 787. 

CygH5,03Ne, from diphenylketen and 
benzoy]phenyldiazomethane(Sravup- 
INGER and REBER), A., i, 248. 

CegH5,0,, from the action of light 
on aadd-tetra-p-anisyl-Afy-buta- 
triene (BRAND and KercuHeEnr), A,, 
i, 787. 

Substitution, influence of, on equilibria 
in binary systems (KREMANY, 
Luprer, and Zawopsky), A., i, 
561; (KREMANN and ZAwopsky), 
A., i, 601. 

influence of, on chemical reactions 
(FRANZEN and RoseENnBERG), A,, i, 
233 ; (FRANZEN and ENGEL), A., i, 
713. 

Substitution reactions (MrYER), A., i, 
855. 

cis-Succinatodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
salts, and dibromo- (DuFF), T., 385. 

Succinic acid, dichloro-, and its salts 
and esters, stereochemistry of (HoLm- 
BERG), A., i, 539. 

Succinic acids, velocity of hydration of 
anhydrides of (VERKADE), A., ii, 318. 

Succinyldiacetic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(WILLSTATTER and PFANNENSTIEL), 
A., i, 91. 

Succinylsuccinic acid, ethyl ester, pre- 
paration of (SoMMELET and CouRrovUx), 
A., i, 540. ; 

Sucrose (saccharose ; cane-sugar), optical 
rotation of mixtures of dextrose, 
laevulose and (VossuRGH), A., ii, 
233. 

heat of combustion of (HENNING), A., 
ii, 379. 

heat of inversion of (Drxon and BALL), 
A., ii, 86. ; 

dry distillation of (Remy), A., 1, 
846. 

catalytic combustion of (BRANDT), 
A., i, 11. 

activity of water in solutions of 
(GARNER and Masson), A., 1, 
250. 


1zene- 
nene- 
and 


onyl- 
‘idine 
146. 
and 
DING- 


idine 
rand 


y-di- 
itene 
i87. 
and 
AUD- 
light 
vuta- 
7 


ibria 
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Sucrose (saccharose; cane-sugar), com- 
pounds of, with potassium and 
sodium salts (HELDERMAN), A., i, 
225. 

estimation of (JACKSON and GILLIS), 
A., ii, 67. 
estimation of, by the inversion method 
(HErtEs ; SAzavsky), A., ii, 418; 
(Rosg), A., ii, 465. 
estimation of, in presence of other 
sugars (BEuRE), A., ii, 526. 
analysis of mixtures of raffinose and, 
by the optical method (Browne and 
GAMBLE), A., ii, 661. 
Sudan grass, hydrocyanic acid in 
(Swanson), A., i, 913. 
Sugar-acetones, constitution of (KARRER 
and Hurwitz), A., i, 767. 

Sugars, structure and constitution of 
(BOESEKEN and Covuvert), A., i, 
497. 

chemistry of (K1LIAN1), A., ii, 304. 
effect of ammonium molybdate on 
the rotation of (TANRET), A., i, 
498. 
hydrolysis of (CoLIN), A., ii, 608. 
containing selenium and sulphur 
(WREDE), A., i, 161. 
fermentation of, by Bacillus lactis 
aerogenes (NEUBERG, Norp, and 
Wotrr), A., i, 148. 
fermentation of, by moulds (ConEN), 
A., i, 150. 
third form of fermentation of (NEv- 
BERG and Ursum), A., i, 81. 
in blood (Ferric), A., i, 143 ; (LANe- 
FELDT), A., i, 473. 
physico-chemical state of 
HARA), A., i, 904. 
physiology of (Eck), A., i, 285. 
—- of acyl compounds of 
(Hess and Messmer), A., i, 305; 
(ZEMPLEN), A., i, 498. 
unsaturated reduction products of 
(BERGMANN and Scuorre), A., i, 
307, 648. 
estimation of, in small quantities 
(AMBARD), A,, ii, 220. 
estimation of, iodometrically (SHAFFER 
and HarTMANN; BAKER and 
Hutton), A., ii, 417. 
estimation of, by the rotatory power 
(LIVERSEEGE), A., ii, 714. 
estimation of, volumetrically (v. 
FELLENBERG), A., ii, 136 ; (loNESCU 
and VARGOLICI), A., ii, 283. 
estimation of, in blood (EISENHARDT), 
A., ii, 283 ; (CLoGNEand RicHAvp), 
A., ii, 355; (PonpER and How!e), 
A., ii, 417. 
estimation of, in boric acid (GIL- 
movR), A., ii, 221. 


(Ono- 
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Sugars, estimation of, in wine (FRESE- 
Nius and Griwuor), A., ii, 221; 
(Sumner), A., ii, 526; (SUMNER 
and GRAHAM), A., ii, 564; (VAN 
DER HarstT and Korrs), A., ii, 601; 
(BENEDICT and OsTERBERG), A., ii, 
660. 

pentose, estimation of (SpozHR), A., 
ii, 714. 

Sulphide hydrosols, colour changes on 
coagulation of (v. Haun), A., ii, 46, 
577. 

Sulphide ores, enrichment of (Younc 
and Moors), A., ii, 120. 

N-Sulphidobisacetamide 
1167. 

N-Sulphidobisbenzamide (Naik), T., 
1168. 

N-Sulphidobisbutyramide (Naik), T., 
1168. 

Sulphidobis-8-hydroxydiethyl sulphide, 
and its diacetyl derivative (BENNETT 
and WHINCcopP), T., 1863. 

N-Sulphidodiphthalimide (Narx), T., 
1170. 

Sulphidodithiocarbamide dihydrochlor- 
ide (NAIK), T., 1168. 

5-Sulphinoarsenobenzene, 3:3’-diamino- 
4:4’-dihydroxy-, hydrochloride(Ktne), 
T., 1115. 

5-Sulphinophenylarsinic acid, 3-amino- 
4-hydroxy- (KiNG), T., 1113. 

Sulphites. See under Sulphur. 

Sulphite liquor lactones from lignin, 
and their derivatives (HoLMBERG), 
A., i, 849 ; (HOLMBERG and SJ6BERG ; 
HouMBERG and WINTZELL), A., i, 850. 

Sulphite liquors, extraction of, with 
benzene and with ether (HOLMBERG), 
A., i, 25. 

Sulphoacetic acid as a condensing agent 
(SCHNEIDER and SEEBACH), A.,i, 859 ; 
(ScHNEIDER and Kunav), A., i, 879. 

5-Sulphoarsenobenzene, 3:3’-diamino- 
4:4’-dihydroxy-, hydrochloride (Kine), 
&.,. 3127. 

4-p-Sulphobenzeneazo-5-amino-2-p- 
sulphophenyl-1:2:3-benztriazole, 
sodium salt (ScHMIDT and HAGEN- 
BOCKER), A., i, 898. 

8-p-Sulphobenzeneazodihydroquinine, 
5-amino- and 5-hydroxy- (Jacoss and 
HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 45. 

4-p-Sulphobenzeneazo-1:8-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene (HELLER and KRETZSCH- 
MANN), A., i, 458. 

p-Sulphobenzeneazonaphthylamino- 
camphor (ForsTER and SAVILLE), T., 
797. 

p-Sulphobenzeneazophenylamino- 
camphor (ForsTER and SAvIL1e8), T., 
796. 


(Nak), as 
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cis-o-Sulphobenzoacetatodiethylenedi- 
aminecobaltic salts (Durr), T., 1985. 

a-Sulphocarboxylic acids, preparation of 
(BACKER and Dusskf), A., i, 9. 

a-Sulphodipropionic acid (LovEN and 
AHLBERG), A., i, 223. 

Sulphonamides, aromatic, action of 
diazo-salts on (Durr, WuHiITE- 
HEAD, and WorMALL), ‘I’., 2088. 

manufacture of alkyl derivatives of 
(BritisH CELLULOSE AND CHEMI- 
cAL Mrs. Co., Lrp., BApEr, and 
NIGHTINGALE), A., i, 786. 
Sulphonaphthyl-5-pyrazolone-3-carb- 
oxylic acids, sulphonaphthylhydr- 
azones, sodium salts (JoHNson), A., i, 
690. 
Sulphonation, 
(AuGER and Vary), A 


influence of iodine in 


> i, 667. 


Sulphonic — preparation of (RosEn- 
MUND), A., i, 370. 
action of magnesium organic com- 
pounds with chlorides and esters of 
(WEDEKIND and Scuenk), A., i, 
664. 
identification of (VAN Dury), A., 


ii, 


Sulphonic acid groups, replacement of, 
by halogens (Darra and Buov- 
MI), A., i, 331. 

migration of, in aromatic compounds 
(MarTINET), A., i, 732. 
Sulphonium compounds, molecular con- 
ductivity of, in acetone (RAy and 
Kumar), T., 1643. 
Sulphonylnaphthalenediamines, aryl 
derivatives, and their sulphonic acids 
(MorGAN and Grist), T., 602. 
p-Sulphophenylacetic acid, o-nitro-, and 
its silver salt (MARTINET and Dor- 
NIER), A., i, 516. 
5-Sulphophenylarsenious acid, 3-amino- 
4-hydroxy- (Kine), T., 1420. 
oirdrete (Rime) acid, 3-amino-4- 
hydroxy- (Kine), T., 1114. 
1-m-Sulphophenyl-5-pyrazolone-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, m- aes 
azone, sodium salt (JoHNsON), A., i, 
690. 
a-Sulphopropion-p- aminoanilide 
(BackEr), A., i, 855. 
a- Sulphopropionanilide, and its salts 
and aniline ester (BACKER), A., i, 855. 
a-Sulphopropionic acid, and its salts 
(FRANCHIMONT and Backer), A., i, 
9; (Backer), A., i, 855. 
y-a-Sulphopropionic acid, resolution of, 
and its 0g (FRANCHIMONT and 
BackER), A., i, 93. 
a- Sulphopropion- i toluidide, sodium salt 
and p-toluidine ester (BACKER), A., i, 
853. 
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5-Sulpho-5’-sulphinoarsenobenzene, 3:3’- 
diamino-4:4’-dihydroxy- (Kine), T., 
1118. 

—: sonpemet (Binz and Haser- 
LAND), A., i, 9; (BINz and Ho.wzap- 
FEL), A., Hf hy 

Sulphoxylates, estimation of (HELWwIc), 
A., ii, 653. 

Sulphur, preparation of (RIESENFELD), 

A., ii, 40 

valency of (Lecuer and Simon), A., i, 
414, 860; (LecnEr and Gogsrt), 
A., i, 853. 

colloidal, polychroism of (AUERBACH), 
A., ii, 40. 

chromogenetic properties of (Davis 
and Rrxon), A., ii, 530. 

solubility of, in alkali hydroxides 
(Catcaen}), A., ii, 195. 

equilibrium of copper, antimony, and 
(GUERTLER and MEIssNER), A., ii, 
589. 

equilibrium of copper, lead, 
(GUERTLER and MEISSNER), A 
402. 

equilibrium of manganese, copper, and 
(GUERTLER and MEIssNER), A., ii, 
640. 

oxidation of, in quartz media oe 
INTIRE, GRAY, and SHAw), A., ii, 
327. 

relative activity of allotropie forms 
of, towards caoutchoue (Twiss and 
Tuomas), A., i, 876. 

replacement of halogens by (RosEn- 
MUND and Harms), A., i, 103. 

fertilising action of (Nicotas), A 
216. 

Sulphur compounds, inorganic, magneto- 
chemistry of (PASCAL), A., ii, 692. 
Sulphur monochloride, constitution of, 

and its action with tertiary aro- 
matic arsines (ZUCKERKANDL and 
SrvnaJ), A., i, 901. 
action of, on organic acid amides 
(Nark), T., 1166. 
action of ethylene with (MANN, 
Porg, and VERNon), T., 634. 
action of, on substituted ethylenes 
(PorE and Smith), T., 396. 
chlorides, action of, on ‘substituted 
ethylenes (Correy), T., 94. 
Sulphuryl chloride, chlorination of 
benzene with (SILBERRAD), T., 2029. 
Polysulphides, estimation of wart 
in, volumetrically (W6BER), A., 1, 
274. 

Sulphur dioxide, preparation of (VEREIN 
en FABRIKEN MANN- 
HEIM), A., ii, 196. , 

vacuum spectrum of (Barr), A i 
362. 


and 
? ll, 


bah 
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Sulphur dioxide, equilibrium of, with 
ammonia and mercuric oxide 
(Rurr, KréHnert, and Bravy), 
A., ii, 202. 

Sulphurous acid, estimation of, in 
organic compounds (FRoBOEss), A., 
ii, 592. 

Sulphites, oxidation of concentrated 
solutions of (MILBAUVER and Pazou- 
REK), A., ii, 685. 

Sulphuric acid, preparation of (RIESsEN- 
FELD), A., ii, 40; (SCHMIEDEL 
and KLENCKE), A., ii, 196. 

concentrated, electrolysis of, at high 
temperatures (HOFFMANN), A., 1i, 
677. 

distillation of mixtures of nitric 
acid and (PascaL and GARNIER), 
A., ii, 504. 

action of mixtures of nitric acid 
and, on metals(PascaL, GARNIER, 
and Lasourrassk), A., ii, 585. 

absorption of ethylene and pro- 
pylene by (PLANT and SipewIcr), 
A., i, 153. 

solubility of metallic sulphates in 
(KENDALLand Davinsoy), A., ii, 
453. 

equilibrium of the reaction between 
hydrofluoric acid and (TRAUBE 
and REvBKE), A., ii, 539. 

compounds with alkali sulphates 
(KENDALL and LANDON), A., ii, 45. 

compounds of, with benzoic an- 
hydride and benzoyl chloride 
(BERGMANN and Rapr), A., i, 666. 

mixedanhydrides of, with carboxylic 
acids (VAN Pzsk1), A., i, 302. 

acid salts, decomposition of, by 
solvents (SABALITSCHKA), A., il, 
401. 

estimation of, in presence of calcium, 
chromium, and phosphoric acid 
(WINKLER), A., ii, 57. 

estimation of water in mixtures of 
nitric acid and (Berri and v. 
BOLTENSTERN), A., ii, 705. 

Sulphates, estimation of, in soda-lime 

glass (IkawaA), A., ii, 706. 
estimation of, in urine (FISKE), A., 
ii, 556. 
estimation of, in water (WINKLER), 
A., ii, 126. 

Persulphates, stability of (Exss and 

NEHER), A., ii, 693. 
action of solutions of, on metallic 
silver (Hieson), T., 2048. 

Hyposulphites (hydrosu/phites), esti- 
mation of (SMITH), A., ii, 652; 
(HELWIe), A., ii, 653. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Form- 
HALS), A., ii, 58. 
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Sulphur :— 

Thiosulphates, conversion of, into 
sulphates (GLUUD), A., ii, 697. 
estimation of, in presence of sul- 
phitesand tetrathionates (KuRTE- 
NACKER and Fritscn), A., ii, 

556. 

Trithionic acid, structure 
SzinAGyi), A., ii, 199. 
Sulphur organic compounds, action of 
Grignard reagents on (HEPWORTH 

and CrapHam), T., 1188. 
Sulphur detection and estimation :— 
detection of, in pulmonary epithelial 
tissue (FAURE-FREMIET, DRAGOIU, 
and DE STREEL), A., ii, 228. 
estimation of, by the lamp method 
(BowMAN), A., ii, 706. 
estimation of, colorimetrically in iron 
and steel (Misson), A., ii, 556. 
estimation of, in oils (HAUSER), A., ii, 
517. 
estimation of, in organic substances 
(GREGOIRE and Carpraux), A.,, ii, 
461. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in poly- 
sulphides (W6BER), A., ii, 274. 
estimation of, in urine (FISKE; 
RaABAUT and STILLMUNKESs), A., 
ii, 556. 
Sulphur auratum. 
pentasulphide. 
Sulphuryl chloride. See under Sulphur. 
Sun, elements in the (Sawa), A., 
ii, 4. 
Superphosphates. 
phorus. 
Surfaces, orientation of molecules 
(HARKINS and CHENG), A., ii, 242. 
Surface energy of liquids (HAMMICK), 
A., ii, 84. 
of organic liquids 
CuEne), A., ii, 242. 
Surface tension (HARKINS and GRAF- 
TON ; HARKINS and Ewine), A., ii, 
87. 
measurement of (RicHARDs and CaR- 
VER), A., ii, 384. 
determination of, from capillary rise 
(SuepDEN), T., 1483. 
influence of, on fusion (Riz), A., ii, 
164. 
and heat of vaporisation (HERZ), A., 
ii, 301. 
of salts of the fatty acids (WALKER), 
T., 1521. 
of saturated liquids (REYNOLDs), T., 
467. 
of soap solutions (WHITE and MAr- 
DEN), A., ii, 88. 
of unimolecular layers (MARCELIN), 
A., ii, 488. 


of (v. 


See Antimony 


See under Phos- 


in 


(HarkKINS and 
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Swelling, nature of (KNOEVENAGEL and 
EBERSTADT), A., i, 402; (KNOEVE- 
NAGEL and Morz), A., i, 709 ; (KNoE- 
VENAGEL and BrEGENzER), A., i, 
709, 710, 771. 

Syncaine, excretion of, in urine (THIEU- 
Lin), A., i, 206. 

Syphilis, treatment of, with bismuth 
salts (SAzERAC and LEVADITI ; Four- 
NIER and Gu#not), A., i, 908. 

Syphon, automatic (PELLE), A., ii, 255. 

Systems of chemical compounds, num- 

ber of independent variables in 
(RAVEAU), A., ii, 31, 682; (REN- 
GADK), A., ii, 93; (WALD), A., ii, 
440; (Enruicn), A., ii, 580. 
binary. See Binary systems. 
disperse, structure of (WEISSEN- 
BERGER), A., ii, 578. 
optical properties of (WEIGERT), A., 
ii, 289; (WEIGERT and PoHLE), 
A., ii, 290. 
viscosity of (Lizrs and SCHNEIDER), 
A,, ii, 86. 
ternary. See Ternary systems. 


T. 


T.N.A. See Aniline, tetranitro-. 
Taka-diastase, use of, in estimating 
starch (Horton), A., ii, 661. 
Tannins (FREUDENBERG, BouME, and 
BEcKENDORF), A., i, 576; (FREU- 
DENBERG and WALPuSK]}), A., i, 799. 
estimation of (WILSON and KERN), A., 
ii, 719. 
estimation of, in wine (CLARENS), A., 
ii, 719. 
Tantalum :— 
Tantalocolumbates, analysis of 
ScHOELLER and PowE Lt), T., 1927. 
Tartaric acid, rotatory power of (DE 
MALLEMAND), A., i, 7, 158. 
inversion of rotation of derivatives of 
(pE MALLEMANN), A., ii, 614. 
decomposition of, by heat (CHaTTa- 
way and Ray), T., 34. 
salts, active and racemic, solubilities 
of (Dusovux and Cuttart), A., i, 
763. 
physiological action of (HARA), A., 
i, 478. 
complex cupric salts of (PACKER and 
Wark), Ir. 1348. 


detection of, in presence of formic and 
oxalic acids (KRAUSS and TAMPKE), 
A., ii, 466. 
detection of, in wines (MatuteEv), A., 
ii, 662. 
Tartaric acid, nitro-, preparation of 
(LacHMAN), A., i, 303 
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Tartronic acid, methyl ester (FisHEr 
and Srmons), A., i, 303. 

Taurine, action of, with a-naphthyl- 
carbimide (Scumrnt), A., i, 652. 

Tea, estimation of caffeine in (UGARTE), 
A., ii, 470. 

Tellurium, discovery of (DrerGArrt), A., 

ii, 42. 
atomic weight of (BRUYLANTS and 
DesMeEt), A., ii, 448. 
equilibrium in the system, iodine and 
(DAMIENS), A., ii, 110, 257. 
Tellurium swbbromide (DAmrEns), A., 
ii, 546, 636. 
subiodide (DAMIENs), A., ii, 110. 
tetraiodide (DAMIENS), A., ii, 399. 
dioxide, use of, in combustion analysis 
(GLAUSER), A., ii, 416. 
Tellurium organic compounds (KNaccs 
and VERNON), T., 105; (VERNON), 
T., 687. 
acetylacetone, and its derivatives 
(MorGAn and Drew), T., 610. 
Temperature, measurement of, by means 
of tables of vapour tension (Srock, 
HENNING, and Kuss), A., ii, 432. 
critical. See Critical. 
high, investigations at (Rurr and 
Muepay), A., ii, 485; (Rurr and 
Scumipr), A., ii, 486. 
low, experiments at (CROMMELIN), 
A., ii, 573. 

Temperature-coefficients of 
reactions (Cox), T., 142. 

3:3’-Terephthalylidene-1:1’-dimethyldi- 
indene (MAyER, SigcLiTz, and Lup- 
wie), A., i, 555. 

Ternary systems, equilibrium in (Maz- 
zETT!1), A., ii, 29; (JANECKE; Vort- 
IscH), A., ii, 95, 96; (SCHAEFER), 
A., ii, 96; (Scnoricn), A., ii, 
97. 

Terpenes, chemistry of (HENDERSON 

and Marsn), T., 1492. 
optical properties of (MULLER), A., i, 
678. 


chemical 


Tetra-acetoxydibenzothianthrene (Brass 
and K6u er), A., i, 435. 

Tetra-acetoxymercurifiuorescein 
(Wuirte), A., i, 71. 

Tetra-acetoxymercuriphenolsulphon- 
phthalein (Wuir®), A., i, 71. 

Tetra-acetyl-d-fructose, isomeric chloro- 
derivatives (JAEGER), A., i, 10. 

8-d-Tetra-acetylglucosido-o-chloroman- 
delic acid (KARRER, BAUMGARTEN, 
GintHer, Harper, and LAns), A., 
i, 262. 

8-d-Tetra-acetylglucosido-d/-p-methyl- 
mandelic acid (KARRER, BAvUM- 
GARTEN, GinTHer, Harper, and 
LANG), A., i, 262. 
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Tetra-acetylglucosidotrimethylammon- 
jum bromide (KARRER and Smixrnov), 
A., i, 766. 

Tetra-acetylquinazide (FiscueEr), A., i, 
419. 

Tetra-acetylquinyl chloride, - owe 
and derivatives of (Fiscner), A., i, 
419. 

aadd-Tetra-p-anisylbutane, 8S8yy-tctra- 
bromo-, and BSyy-tetrachloro- (BRAND 
and Kercuer), A., i, 787. 

aadd-Tetra-p-anisyl-A«fy-butatriene 
(BRAND and Kercuesnr), A., i, 787. 

aadd-Tetra-p-anisyl-AS-butenes, Sy-di- 
chloro- (BRAND and KERCHER), A., i, 
787. 

Tetra-anisylmethane 
v. BupkKEwicz, KANANOW, = and 
NERESHEIMER), A., i, 359. 

aadd-Tetra-aryl-A8-butinenes (BRAND), 
A., i, 785. 

Tetrabenzoylethylene, photochemistry 
of (v. HALBAN and GEIGEL), A., ii, 
147. 

Tetracosanol, and its acetate (PscHoRR 
and PraFr), A., i, 4. 

4:4:7:7-Tetraethyl-88-periacenaphthdi- 
indanediones (FLEISCHER and SIR- 
FERT), A., i, 256. 

4:4:7:7-Tetraethyl-88-periacenaphthdi- 
indane-3:5:8-trione (FLEISCHER and 
SIEFERT), A., i, 255. 

Tetraethyld/aminofuryldiphenylmeth- 
ane, and its salts (FiscHER and 
GRAHL), A., i, 42. 

Tetraethyld¢aminohydroxyisobutyric 
acid, ethyl ester (FouRNEAU), A., i, 
548. 

Tetraethylpiperazonium dibromide 
(Meyer and Hoprr), A., i, 852. 

Tetraglucosan, and its derivatives (A. 
and J. Picrer), A., i, 647, 766. 

Tetrahedrite, analysis of (SHANNON), 
A., ii, 458. 

V-Tetrahydroanemonic acid, and _ its 
hydriodide and methy] ester (FusiTa), 
A., i, 792. 

ioTetrahydroanemonin (ASAHINA and 
Fusita), A., i, 799. 

Tetrahydroatractylene (TAKAGI), A., i, 
733. 


(MEISENHEIMER, 


Tetrahydrocarbazole, and its derivatives, 
and amino-, and nitro-, and 8-chloro- 
5-nitro- (PERKIN and PLANT), T., 1825. 


4*-Tetrahydrocymene, 1-nitro-2-iso- 
oximino- (WIELAND and REINDEL), 
A., i, 558. 

Tetrahydro--demethylscopolines, 
their derivatives (GADAMER 
Hammer), A., i, 589. 

Tetrahydrofuran-2:5-dipropionic acid 
(ASAHINA and Fusita), A., i, 799. 


and 
and 
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Tetrahydrofurfuryleamphor (WoLFF), 
A., 1, 514. 

8-Tetrahydro-2-furylethylamine, and its 
salts (WinDAus and Datmer), A., i, 
118, 

8-Tetrahydro-2-furylpropionic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (WinDAUs and DaL- 
MER), A., i, 118. 

Tetrahydrokawaic acid (BorscHE and 
Rorn), A., i, 862. 

Tetrahydromachilene (TaKaci), A., i, 
732. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, preparation of 
(AKTIEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANI- 
LINFABRIKATION), A., i, 333. 

preparation of derivatives of (Kon and 
STEVENSON), T., 87. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, mono- and di- 
amino-, and nitroamino- and di- 
nitro-, and their derivatives (TETRA- 
LIN G. m. b. H.), A., i, 406. 

B-amino-a-hydroxy-, and its hydro- 
chloride (TeTRALIN G. m. b. H.), 
A., i, 559. 

2-bromo-1-hydroxy-, and 2-chloro-1- 
hydroxy- (Straus, ROHRBACKER, 
and LemMEL), A., i, 172. 

ac-B-bromo-a-hydroxy-, and a6-di- 
chloro- (v. Braun and Krrscu- 
rauM), A., i, 408. 

1:2-dihydroxy-, isomeric (STRAUS, 
RoOHRBACKER, and LEMMEL), A., i, 
172. 

Tetrahydronaphthalenesulphonic acid, 
and their derivatives (TETRALIN G. m. 
b. H.), A., i, 659. 

Tetrahydronaphthanthraquinones 
(ScHROETER), A., i, 861. 

Tetrahydronaphthols, and their phenyl- 
urethanes (STRAUS, ROHRBACKER, and 
LemmeEt), A., i, 172; (BrocnEr and 
CornuBErt), A., i, 568. 

ar-a-Tetrahydronaphtholcarboxylic 
acid, and its derivatives (FARBEN- 
FABRIKEN VorRM. F. Bayer & Co.), 
A., i, 567. 

o-Tetrahydro-8-naphthoylbenzoic acid, 

and its derivatives (ScHROETER), A., 

i, 861. 

a- and B- Cnr ee ay” rr 
ides (TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), A., i, 
659. 

o-Tetrahydro-8-naphthylmethylbenzoic 
acid, and its methyl ester (SCHROETER), 
A., i, 861. 

a and  £-Tetrahydronaphthylthiols 
(TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), A., i, 659. 
Tetrahydronaphthylthiolacetic acids 
(TETRALIN G. m. b. H.), A., i, 659. 

3:5:3’:5’-Tetraketo-4:4’-bisdithio- 
1:1:1’:1’-tetramethyldicyclohexyl 2:2’- 
disulphide (Nark), T., 1240. 
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2:3:6:7-Tetramethoxyanthraquinonedi- 
imide, and dinitro- (Kerrier), T., 
1480. 

4:6:4’:6’-Tetramethoxy-2:2’-dimethyl- 
diphenylhydroxylamine, and __ its 
N-oxide, quinonoid salts (MEYER and 
REpPe), A., i, 237. 

4:6:4’:6’-Tetramethoxy-2:2’-dimethyl- 
diphenylnitric oxide (MEYER and 
Rerre), A., i, 237. 

2:4:2’:4’-Tetramethoxydiphenylhydr- 
oxylamine, aud its N-oxide, quinonoid 
salts (Meyer and Reppe), A., i, 
236. 

4:6:3’:4’-Tetramethoxy-3-phenylchrom- 
an, 2-hydroxy- (NIERENSTEIN), T., 
168 


4:6:3’:4’-Tetramethoxy-3-phenylchrom- 
an-2-one, and its phenylhydrazone 
(NIERENSTEIN), T., 166. 
pp’ -Tetramethyldiaminodistyryl ketone 
(HerLpron and Buck), T., 1514. 
Tetramethyldiaminohydroxyisobutyric 
acid, ethyl ester and its benzoyl 
derivative (FoURNEAU), A., i, 548. 
3:7-Tetramethyldiaminophenazine, pre- 
paration of (ConEN and CRABTREE), 
T., 2064. 
4:4’’.Tetramethyl-4’-diethyl/riamino- 
5’’-methyltriphenylmethane (MEISEN- 
HEIMER, V. BuDKEWICzZ, KANANOwW, 
and NERESHEIMER), A., i, 359. 
4:4’:4’’-Tetramethyldiethyl/riamino- 
triphenylmethane (MEISENHEIMER, 
v. Bupkewicz, KANANow, and 
NERESHEIMER), A., i, 359. 
dimethiodide (MErISENHEIMER 
NERESHEIMER), A., i, 360. 
Tetramethyldiethylene disulphide (PoPE 
and Samira), T., 400. 
4:4’:4”.Tetramethyldipropyl¢rtamino- 
triphenylmethane (MEISENHEIMER, 
v. BupKEwicz, KANANow, and NERE- 
SHEIMER), A., i, 359. 
Tetramethyldipyridyl (ME&yYER 
HorMANN-MEYER), A., i, 739. 
Tetramethylditelluronium oxide, diiodo- 
(VERNON), 'I'., 688. 
Tetramethylenebis-2-chloro-4:5-diam- 
inotoluene (MorcGan and CHAL- 
LENOR), T., 1541. 
Tetramethylglucose (KARRER), A., i, 
707. 
Tetramethylquinolines (MikesKA and 
Apams), A., i, 54. 
1:3:7:7-Tetramethyluramil (Bittz and 
ZELUNER), A., i, 617. 
aad5-Tetraphenylbutane, BByy-tetra- 
bromo-, and BByy-tetrachloro- 
(BRAND), A., i, 784. 
aad55-Tetraphenyl-Afy-butatriene 
(Branp), A., i, 784. 


and 


and 
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aadd-Tetraphenyl-As-butenes, 
bromo- (BRAND), A., i, 784. 

aa8s-Tetraphenylethane, a-chloro- (vay 
LAER), A., i, 503. 

Tetraphenylethylene sulphide (Sravp. 
INGER and Sreewart), A., i, 43. 

1:2:4:5-Tetraphenylhexahydro-1:2:4:5- 
tetrazine, 3:6-dithio- (Nark), T., 
1169. 

Tetraphenylmethane, coloured deriv. 
atives of (KEHRMANN, Ramm, and 
ScCHMAJEWSE]), A., i, 600. 

Tetrazole-l-benzoic acid, 5-hydroxy- 
(OLIVERI-MANDALA), A., i, 901. ~ 

Tetryl. See Phenylmethylnitroamine, 
trinitro-. 

Thalleioquinine reaction (Harr), A. 
ii, 359. 

Thallic salts. See under Thallium. 

Thallium, ultra-violet spark spectrum of 

(L. and E. Biocn), A., ii, 3. 
vapour, refractive index of (Mc- 
LENNAN), A., ii, 665. 
compound of hydrofluoric acid and 
(BARLoT), A., ii, 113. 
Thallium alloys, electromotive proper- 
ties of (KREMANN and LoBINGER), 
A., ii, 157. 
with mercury, thermodynamics of 
(Lewis and RANDALL), A., ii, 
241. 
with potassium, electromotive proper- 
ties of (KREMANN and PREsz- 
FREUND), A., ii, 332. 
Thallium mercury haloids (BaRtort and 
Pernot), A., ii, 552. 
sulphide, equilibrium of _ silver 
sulphide with (Houser), A., ii, 
507. 
Thallic nitrite (CANNERI), A., ii, 47. 
Thallous iodide, energy of formation 
of (JonEs and Scuums), A., ii, 
676. 
selenide and sulphide, conductivity 
of (P&LABON), A., i, 533. 

Thallium organic compounds :— 

dialkyl haloids and salts (GoppaRD), 
T., 672. 

diethyl and dimethyl nitrophenoxides 
and nitrotolyloxides (GopDDARD), 
T., 1312. 

Thallous ferricyanide (Currica and 
CANNERI), A., i, 322. 

Thallium estimation :— 
estimation of, as chromate (CUTTICA 

and CANNERI), A., i, 322. 

Thallium electrode. See Electrode. 

Thallous salts. See under Thallium. 

Thebaine, reduction products ° 
(FREUND, SPEYER, and GuTTMAN}), 
A., i, 125; (Speyer and Frevunp), 
A., i, 803. 


By-di- 
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Theobromine, preparation of dialkyl- 
aminoethyl derivatives of (SoctéTi 
CHIMIQUE DES UstngEs pu Ru6ne), 
A., i, 126. 

phenacyl derivatives of (MANNICH 
and Krotz), A., i, 884. 

sodium salicylate, analysis of 
(BENNETT and WINDLE), A., ii, 
527. 

distinction between caffeine 
(Marmy), A., ii, 360. 

estimation of, in cocoa (WaDsworRTR), 
A., ii, 225. 

Theophylline, phenacyl derivatives of 
(MANNICH and Krott), A., i, 884. 
Thermal conductivity of metals 

(MEISSNER), A., ii, 480. 
—" of liquids (Herz), A., ii, 
374. 


and 


reactions, radiation theory of (Lewis 
and McKrowy), A., ii, 623. 
and photochemical reactions 
(Duar), A., ii, 37. 
Thermoascus aurantiacus, 
of (Noack), A., i, 294. 
Thermochemical data of organic com- 
pounds (SWIENTOSLAWsKI), A., ii, 
679. 

measurements under varying conditions 
(SWIENTOSLAWSKI and BtaszKow- 
SKIE), A., ii, 680. 
Thermochemistry, new data in 
(SWIENTOSLAWSKI), A., ii, 535. 
Thermodynamics of mixtures (WAGNER), 
A., ii, 162, 301, 375. 
Thermo-elements(PFLEIDERER ; FIscHER 
and PFLEIDERER), A., ii, 296. 
Thermometer, differential (MENzIEs; 
Menzies and Wricut), A., ii, 
622. 

platinum resistance, construction of 
(Stien), A., ii, 299. 

Thianthren, preparation of, and di- 
amino-, dichloro-, and their deriv- 
atives (RAy), T., 1962. 

Thianthren series, syntheses in the 
(RAy), T., 1959. 

Misnthrendloarbexytie acid (RAy), T., 

Thianthrendiethylhydrindene (FLEI- 
ScHER and STEMMER), A., i, 265. 

Thianthrendiethylindanedione (F LEI- 
SCHER and STEMMER), A., i, 264. 

Thianthrendisulphonediethylhydrindene 
(FLEISCHER and SremMMER), A., i, 


metabolism 


Thianthrendisulphonediethylindanedi- 
one (FLEISCHER and Srewmen), A., 
1, 265. 

Thiazines of the naphthalene series, 
synthesis of (Lupwic-Seme.i¢), A., 
1, 448, 689, 
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2-Thienyl ketones, and their derivatives 
(STEINKOPF and ScHuBaRT), A., i, 
579. 
Thioamides (KINDLER and FINNDORF), 
A., i, 509; (KINDLER and DEHN), 
A., i, 510. 
condensation of nitriles and (IsHt- 
KawWaA), A., i, 728. 
Thiocarbamic acids, azides of (OLIVERI- 
MAanpALA), A., i, 900. 
Thiocarbamide, additive compounds of 
azonium iodides with (Sineu and 
Lat), T., 210. 
Thiocarbamides, toxicity of (HANZLIK 
and Irving), A., i, 701. 
v-s-a-Thiocarbodiamino‘sohexoic acid, 
and its barium and calcium salts 
(Kopnama), A., i, 237. 
1-s-a-Thiocarbodiamino-8-phenylpropio- 
nic acid, and its barium salt (Kopama), 
A., i, 237. 
— reaction (KopAma), A., i, 
237. 
Thiocarbonic acid :— 
Perthiocarbonic acid, salts of (YEo- 
MAN), T., 38. 
triThiocarbonic acid, salts of (YEo- 
MAN), T., 38 
Thiocyanates, compounds of arsenious 
acid with (EPHRAIM), A., i, 15. 
action of Grignard reagents on 
(ApAMs, BRAMLET, and TENDICR), 


A., i, 5. 
in the animal body (CHELLE), A., i, 
206. 
estimation of, in presence of chlorides 
(Duposc), A., il, 718. 
Thiocyanic acid, occurrence of, in plants 
(DezanI), A., i, 643. 
ammonium salt, equilibrium of, with 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate 
(FoorE and Brinkiry; Foore), 
A., ii, 441. 
o-nitrophenylthiol ester (LECHER and 
Simon), A., i, 414. 
Thiocyano-compounds, action of sodium 
arsenite on (GuTMANN), A., i, 653. 
Thiocyanogen, molecular weight of 
(LecHEr and GorBEL), A., i, 853. 
Thiodiglycol. See 68’-Diethyl sulphide, 
dihydroxy-. 
(1)Thionaphtha-4-oxycoumarin (SMILEs 
and McCLe.uanp), T., 1815. 
Thionaphthenequinofluorenoneketazine 
(GERHARDT), A., i, 747. . 
Thionbenzoyl chloride and ¢risulphide 
(StaAUDINGER and Srecwart), A., i, 
25. 
Thiophen, constitution of (CIAMICIAN 
and Crusa), A., i, 329. 
derivatives (SCHEIBLER and SCHMIDT), 
A., i, 191. 
44 
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Thiophen, halogen derivatives (Srrin- 
KopF and OrrTo), A., i, 579. 
Thiophen series (STEINKOrF and Scuv- 
BARr), A., i, 579. 
Thiophenmercuri-salts, and bromo-, 
chloro-, and iodo- (STEINKOPF), A., i, 
631. 
Thiouram disulphides, use of, in vulcan- 
isation of caoutchouc (RomAN!), A., 
i, 575. 
toxicity of (HANzLIK and Irvine), 
Bisy y Fee 
Thioureas. See Thiocarbamides. 
Thorium, corpuscular spectrum of (M. 
and L. Broek), A., ii, 615. 
Thorium hydride (KiLAuBER and v, 
MELLENHEI™), A., ii, 206. 
hydride, gaseous, existence of 
(ScHwarz and Konrap), A., ii, 
645. 
double metaphosphate and sulphate 
(LINDSAY | ones Co.), A., ii, 266. 
Thorium-Z and -C, volatilisation of, from 
gold (LorrA), A., ii, 294. 
adsorption of, by ferric hydroxide 
(CRANSTON and BURNETT), t. , 2036. 


Thorium-C, disintegration of (RUTHER- 
ForD), A., ii, 293 ; (Woop), A., ii, 
294; (ALBRECHT), A., ii, 675. 

range and ionisation of a-particles from 
(HENDERSON), A., ii, 617. 
Thorium-C and -C’, number and range of 


the recoil atoms of (KoLuérsTEr), 
A., ii, 149. 

Thrombozyme, preparation of (NoLF), 
A., i, 634 

Thujamenthone, derivatives of (Gop- 
cHoT), A., i, 329. 

Thymol, preparation of urethanes of 
(SHER), A., i, 239, 340. 

Thymus-nucleic acid, structure of, and 
its relation to yeast-nucleic acid 
(LEVENE), A., i, 821. 

hydrolysis of, with picric acid (THANN- 
HAUSER and OTTENSTEIN), A., i, 
§21. 

Tin, allotropy of (SPENcER), A., ii, 266. 

valency scale of (WOHLER and BALz), 
A., li, 633. 

interpenetration of copper and (WEIss 
and LarFiTre), A., ii, 551. 

precipitation of, by iron (Bouman), 
A., ii, 134. 

action of phenol with (ZoLLER), A., i, 
238. 

Tin alloys with antimony and copper, 
electro-analysis of (FOERSTER and 
AANENSEN), A., ii, 350. 

with bismuth and lead (WiiRscuMIDT), 
A., ii, 646. 

with copper, constitution of (HaucH- 
TON), A., ii, 641. 
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Tin alloys with lead, electrical resist. 
ance of (Konno), A., ii, 425. 
with mercury, volume changes of 
(KOLLER), A., ii, 341. 

with potassium, clectromotive pro- 

perties of (KREMANN and Presz- 
FREUND), A., ii, 332. 
with sodium, electromotive properties 
of (KREMANN and GMACHL-Pam- 
MER), A., ii, 158. 

with thallium, electromotive properties 
of (KREMANN and LoBINGER), A.,, 
ii, 157. 

Tin ¢etrachloride, anhydrous, preparation 

of (TAVERNE), A., ii, 51. 

Stannous sulphide, identity of A-tin 
with (SPENcER), A., ii, 266. 

Stannic chloride, compound of, with 

phenyldimethylarsine (Burrows 
and TurRNER), T., 1449. 

Stannic acid, electrical properties of 
suspensions of (VARGA), A., ii, 
371. 

colloidal, time change of, after 
treatment with alkali hydroxide 
(STIEGLER), A., ii, 577. 

Tin organic compounds (Druce), T., 
758. 

Tin detection, estimation, and separa- 

tion :— 

detection of (BressANtn), A., ii, 464. 

estimation of, volumetrically (VELIcH), 
A., ii, 658. 

estimation of, in cassiterite (Conti), 
A,, ii, 416. 

estimation of, and its separation from 

antimony in presence of phosphoric 
acid (Mourer and Bartor), A,, ii, 
597. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
arsenic and antimony (Haun and 
Puiviprl), A., ii, 524. 

separation of, from antimony (Lvrr), 
A., ii, 353. 

separation of, from silicon, titanium 

and zirconium (WENGER and 
Moret), A., ii, 464, 
Tissues, treatment of, with halogens 
(Lo Monaco), A., i, 216. 
animal. See Animal tissues. 
detection of albumoses in (ACHARD 
and Fevi.uik), A., i, 380. 
estimation of chlorides in (BE. and 
Dotsy), A., ii, 272. 

Titanium (Bitty), A., ii, 553. 

are spectra of (Kress and Mrccers), 
A,, ii, 4. 

Titanium hydride(KLavser), A., ii, 513. 
peroxide (BILiy), A., ii, 456. ; 
Titanous salts, use of, in volumetric 

analysis (THORNTON and CHAPMA)), 
A,, ii, 279. 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 

Titanium estimation and separation :— 

estimation of (NAKAzoNo), A., ii, 
596. 

estimation of, in iron and steel (DrEcK- 
MANN), A., ii, 597. 

separation of, from silicon, tin, and 
zirconium (WENGER and Moret), 
A., ii, 464. 

Tornebohmite (GrIJER), A., ii, 762. 

Toluene, preparation of, from turpentine 
(Manoop), A., i, 116. 

surface tension of (RicHaRDs and 
CARVER), A., ii, 384. 

vapour tension and molecular volume 
of mixtures of benzeneand(Scuvutze), 
A., ii, 378. 

effect of light on the bromination of 
(Swensson), A.,, ii, 291. 

sulphonation of, with chlorosulphonic 
acid (HArpING), T., 1261. 

Toluene, chloro-derivatives, manufacture 
of (British Dyresturrs Corpora- 
TION, Lrp., GREEN, and CLIBBENs), 
A., i, 853; (Brirish Dygsturrs 
Corporation, Lrp., Green, and 
HERBERT), A., i, 854. 

8-chloro-2:4-dinitro-, and 3-iodo-2:4- 
dinitro- (Brapy and Bowman), 'T., 
897. 

w-difluorochloro- (Swarts), A., i, 657. 

—— (Swarts), A., i, 
657. 

trinitro-, products of detonation of 
(MunrorE and Howe tt), A., i, 18. 

trinitro-, reduction of (BreLouss), A., 
i, 712. 

trinitro-, additive compounds of, with 
p-aminoacetophenone and with p- 
aminoazobenzene (GivuA and AN- 
GELETTI), A., i, 557. 

trinitro-, poisoning by (LEWIN), A., i, 
640. 


B- and y-trinitro-, action of as-phenyl- 
methylhydrazine on (GivA), A., i, 
198, 

2:3:6-trinitro- (G1vA), A., i, 712. 


2:4:6-trinitro-, vapour pressure of 
(Menzizs), A., li, 17. 

Toluenes, o-chlorodinitro- (MORGAN and 
Jones), T., 187; (Morcan and 
CHALLENUR), T., 1537; Morcan 
and GLovER), T., 1700. 

nitro- (BELL, Corpon, Spry, and 
Waite), A., i, 234; (BELL and 
Corpon ; BELL and Spry), A., i, 
330. 
dinitro-, partial reduction of (Burton 
and KENNER), T., 1047. 
4-p-Tolueneazoacetanilide-3-mercuri- 
hydroxide, adsorption of, by the 
nervous system (HisGENn), A., i, 145. 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
p-Tolueneazo-1:3-diketohydrindene 
(Das and Guosn), A., i, 897. 

Toluene-2:4-disulphonic acid, di-p- 
toluidine salt (vAN Dutn), Ay, ii, 221. 

3-p-Toluenesulphamino-a-naphtha- 
quinone-2-pyridinium, anhydride 
(ULLMANN and Ertiscn), A., i, 270. 

p-Toluenesulphinic acid, —benzene- 
diazonium ester (Durr, WHITEHEAD, 
and WorMALL), T., 2089. 

o- and p-Toluenesulphonamides, separa- 
tion of (HERzoG and Krerp1L), A.,, ii, 
357. 

Toluene-o-sulphonic acid, p-nitro- (OsA- 

KEYHTIO), A., i, 168. 
preparation of, from cymene (HIN- 
TIKKA), A., i, 332. 
Toluene-p-sulphonic acid, crystal- 
lography of substituted amides of 
(JAEGER), A., i, 18. 
n-propyl ester (HAHN and WALTER), 
A., i, 652. 

Toluene-o- and -p-sulphonie acids, and 
2:6-dinitro-, aniline and p-toluidine 
salts (VAN Dury), A., ii, 221. 

o-Toluenesulphonyl chloride, 6-chloro-, 
and 6-chloro-3- and -4-nitro-, and their 
salts and derivatives (Daviess), T., 
878. 

p-Toluenesulphonyl chloride, 2-chloro-, 

preparation and _ nitration of 
(Daviks), T., 860. 
2-chloro-5-nitro-, and its salts and 
derivatives (DAvIEs), T., 864. 
2:6-dichloro-, and 2-chloro-6-nitro-, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Davirs), T., 870. 

o- and p-Toluenesulphonyl chlorides, 
melting points of mixtures of 
(Harpina), T., 260. 

p-Toluenesulphonyl-p-anisidide 
BERKANN), A., i, 661. 

p-Toluenesulphonylbenzeneazoacetic 
acid, ethyl ester, amide and nitrile 
(TrOeER and Bernpt), A., i, 745. 

Toluene--sulphonyl-y-chloroanilide, 
acetyl derivative (HALBERKANN), A., 
i, 781. 

p-Toluenesulphonyl-y-ethoxybenzene- 
azoacetic acid, ethyl ester, amide and 
nitrile (TR6GER and BEernpvt), A., i, 
745. 

p-Toluenesulphonylmethoxybenzene- 
azoacetic acids, ethyl esters, amides 
and nitriles (TrR6GER and BERNDT), 
A., i, 745. 

p-Toluenesulphonylmethylaniline-p- 
sulphonic acid, sodium salt (HALBER- 
KANN), A., i, 780. 

N-p-Toluenesulphonylmethyl-p-anisid- 
ide (HALBERKANN), A., i, 661. 


(HAL- 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
p-Toluenesulphonylmethyl-p-chloro- 
anilide (HALBERKANN), A., i, 781. 
p-Toluenesulphonylmethyl-a-naphthyl- 
amide (KONIG and KOéuLeER), A., i, 
459. 

N-p-Toluenesulphonylmethyl-p-toluid- 
ide (HALBERKANN), A., i, 780. 

N-p-Toluenesulphonyl-a-naphthaquin- 
onephenoxazine (ULLMANN and 
Ertison), A., i, 270. 

a ye en ee a rg 
diamine (MorGAN and Grist), T., 
604. 

1-Toluene-p-sulphonyl-1:2- -1:4- 

acids 


and 


naphthylenediaminesulphonic 
(MoRGAN and Grist), T., 608. 
Toluene-p-sulphonyl-p-nitroanilide 
(HALBERKANN), A., i, 780. 
Toluene-p-sulphonyl-p-sulphonanilide, 
pyridine salt (HALBERKANN), A., i, 
780. 


p-Toluenesulphonyltolueneazoacetic 
acids, ethy! esters, amides and nitriles 
(TrécER and Bernpr), A., i, 745. 
p-Toluenesulphonyleas-m-xyleneazo- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester, amide and 
nitrile (TR6GER and Bernpr), A., i, 
745. 
o-Toluic acid, 3-chloro-, and its deriv- 
atives (KENNER and WirTHAm), T., 
1458. 
m-Toluic acid, 5-amino-6-hydroxy., 
methyl ester, 5-nitro-6-hydroxy-, 
and its methyl ester (PrisTEx), 
A., i, 345. 
4:6-dibromo-, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (ECKERT and SEIvE1), A., i, 
863. 
p-Toluic acid, B-naphthyl ester (Osr- 
LING), A., i, 344. 
p-Toluic acid, 3:5-dibromo-, methyl] ester 
(Buntne), A., i, 520. 
m-Toluidine, 6-chloro-2:4-dibromo-, 
(Davirs), T., 866. 
2-chloro-4-nitro- (Morcan 
GLovER), T., 1704. 
6-chloro-4-nitro-, preparation of (Mor- 
GAN, CHALLENOR, and Jongs), T., 
1544, 
2-nitro- (Burton and KENNER), T., 
1052. 
p-Toluidine, solubility of, in caoutchouc 
(Brunt), A., i, 352. 
mercuriacetate of (VEccuHroTT!), A., 
i, 902. 
p-Toluidine, 2-chloro-3:5-dinitro- 
(Davres), T., 868. 
m-Toluidinoacetophenone, p-2’:6' -di- 
nitro- (G1vA and Grva), A., i, 859. 
m-Toluidinobenzoic acid, dinitro-deriv- 
atives (Giva and Giva), A., i, 859. 


and 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
p-Toluidino-4:5-dimethoxyphthalonic 
acid, p-toluidine salt (FARGHER and 
PERKIN), T., 1739. 
p-Toluidinomethylceramidonine, hydr- 
oxy- (BaptscHe ANILIN- & Sopa- 
Fasrik), A., i, 361. 
p-Toluidino-m-opianic acid (FARGHER 
and Perky), T., 1739. 
8-p-Toluidino-8-phenylethane, a-bromo- 
a-nitro-, and its derivatives (Wor- 
RALL), A., i, 411. 
m-Toluidine-4-sulphonie acid, 6-chloro- 
(Davies), T., 865. 

Tolunaphthol. See p-Toluic acid, p- 
naphthyl ester. 

p-Toluoyl chloride, 3:5-dibromo- (Bun- 
1nG), A., i, 520. 

Toluoylbenzoic acid, tetrachloro- 
(Eckert and ENpDLER), A., i, 871. 
p-Toluoylformic acid, methylanilide 
(Apams, BramMLet, and TENDICK), 

A., i, 6. 

p-Toluoylhydrazide, 3:5-dibromo- (Bun- 
ING), A., i, 520. 

o-2:5-Toluquinone-5’-bromo-3’-hydroxy- 
p-tolylimide, 3-bromo-4-amino- (Vv. 
Auwers, BorscHE, and WELLER), 
A., i, 573. 

m-2:5-Toluquinone-3’-hydroxy-p-tolyl- 
imide, 4-amino-, and its derivative 
(v. AUWERs, BorscHE, and WELLER), 
A., i, 573. 
m-Tolyl methyl ether, 5-bromo- (v. 
Auwenrs, BorscHe, and WELLER), 
A., i, 572. 
trinitro-, additive compounds of, 
with pyridine and quinoline (Grva 
and Grva), A., i, 593. : 
p-Tolyl -chloroethyl sulphide and 
sulphoxide (FromM and Kony), 
A., i, 243. 
B-hydroxyethyl sulphide and sulph- 
oxide, and their derivatives (FRoMM 
and Koun), A., i, 242. 
B-iodoethyl sulphide (Fromm and 
Kony), A., i, 243. 
methyl sulphide (WEDEKIND and 
ScHEnk), A., i, 664. 

9-o- and -p-Tolylamino-9:10-dihydro- 
anthracenes (BARNETT and Cook), 
T., 910. 

3-p-Tolyl-5-anilinomethylene-2:4-thia- 
zoledione(DArns, IRVIN, and HarrEL), 
A., i, 362. ; 

Tolylazides, action of, with hydrochloric 
acid and with ethyl and methyl 
alcohols, phenol, and sulphuric acid 
(BAMBERGER), A., i, 718. 

p-Tolylazodichlorophenolphthalein 
(Consonno and AposTouo), A., } 
346. 


loric 
ethyl 
acid 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
m-Tolylazoimide, 2:4-dinitro- (Brapy 
and BowmAn), T., 898. 
|-Tolylbenzoxazoles, 5- -hydroxy- (HEn- 
RICH and OPFERMANN), A., 1, 887. 
$-p-Tolyl-5-benzylidene-2:4- thiazole- 
dione (Dains, Invin, and Harrez), 
A., i, 362. 

m-Tolyl benzyl ketone, 4-hydroxy-, and 
its derivatives (v. AUWERs), A., i, 118. 

m-Tolyl a-bromobenzyl ketone, 4-hydr- 
oxy- (v. AUweERs), A., i, 119. 

o-Tolyl isobutenyl ketone, j-hydroxy-, 
derivatives of (v. AUWERS), A., i, 466. 

o- and m-Tolylcarbamides (Dans and 
WERTHEIM), A., i, 61. 

p Tolyldichlorobismuthine(CHALLENGER 
and ALLPREss), T., 917. 

p-Tol : B- chloroethylsulphone (FROMM 
and Konn), A., i, 243. 

3:4- Telylonssionsina, 2-chloro- (Morcan 
and GLovrr), T., 1706. 

a 

., i, 514. 

m-Tolylhydrazine, 6-nitro-4-cyano-, and 
its acetyl derivative (BorscHEr), A., i 
460. 

Tolylhydrazines, dinitro- (BRADY and 
BowMAN), T., 894. 

p-Tolyl 8-hydroxyethylsulphone, and its 
benzoate (Fromm and Kony), A., i, 
242. 

Tolylhydroxylamines, action of, with 
ethyl and methyl alcohols and sul- 
phuric acid (BAmBERGER), A., i, 
718. 

m- and p-Tolylidenesalicylidene-o- 
phenylenediamines (GALLAGHER), A 
i, 715. 

2-Tolylimino-3-toly1-4-thiazolidones, 
and their derivatives (Dains, Irvin, 
and HARREL), A., i, 362. 

m-Tolyl 4-methoxystyryl ketone, 4-hydr- 
oxy-, and its derivatives (v. AUWERS 
and ANscHiTz), A., i, 682. 

— 1-5-methylbenzoxazoles(HENKIcH 

MaTuLKA), A., i, 889. 

telyimethylnitroamine, 2:4- and 4:6-di- 
and 2:4:6-tri-nitro- (Bratpy and 
Gipson), T., 98. 

Tolylmethylnitrosoamines, di- and tri- 
nitro- (BRADY and Gipson), T., 103. 

l-o- and -p-Tolyl-5- methy!pyrrolidones 
(EmMERT and Mryen), A., i, 268. 

3-p-Tolyl-5-8- -naphthylaminomethylene- 
2:4-thiazoledione (Dans, Irvin, and 
Harret), A., i, 362. 

Tolyloxalimino-chloride —— ER, 
— and SCHLENKER), A., i, 

5 


barge 


Tolyloxalyl 
Knepet), A., i, 578. 


(STOLLE and 
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Toluene compounds, Me= 1. 

Tolyloxalylanilides (STOLLE and 
(KNEBEL), A., i, 578. 

Tolyloxides, metallic, and their thermal 
decomposition (FISCHER and 
EuRHARDT), A., i, 412. 

Tolyloxides, nitro-, metallic derivatives 
of (D. and A. E. Gopparp), T., 
2044, 

B-m-Tolyloxycinnamic acid, 6-chloro-, 
and its ethyl ester (RUHEMANN), A., i, 
431. 

o-Tolyl propenyl ketone, p-hydroxy-, 
semicarbazidesemicarbazone (Vv. 
Auwenrs), A., i, 466. 

1-Tolyl-4-pyridones, and their 
(Smirnov), A., i, 595 

o-Tolyl B- semicarbasidoisobuty! ketone, 
p-hydroxy-,and its oxime(v. AUWERs), 
A., i, 466. 
1-0-Tolyltetrazole- -5-sulphonic acid, and 
its potassium salt (OLIVERI-MANDALA), 
A., i, 900. 
1-0- Tolyltetrazole- - thiol 
MANDALA), A., i, 900. 

o- Tolylthiocarbamic acid, azide of (O11- 
VERI-MANDALA), A., i, 900. 

o-Tolylthiocarbamide (OLIVERI-MAN- 
DALA), A., i, 900. 

a-n-Tolylthiolpropionic acid, . bromo- 
(v. AUWERs and THIEs), A., i, 121. 

a-p- 1 2 re acid (Vv. be WERS 
and Turks), A., i, 121. 

Topochemical reactions (KOHLSCHUTTER 
and NAGELI), A., ii, 258. 

Toxicity and osmotic pressure of soluble 
salts in soils (GREAVEs and Lunp), 
A., i, 758. 

Tragacanth ethyl ether (LILIENFELD), 
A., i, 650. 

Transmutation of elements, attempts at 
(BrinEnr), A., ii, 635. 

Transport numbers, apparatus for de- 
a of, of colloids (Srrie- 
MANN), A., ii, 18. 

a 9 ne 
(Wuite), A., i, 71. 

Triacetyleholic acid (WIELAND and 
Borerscn), A., i, 179. 

Triacetylquinide (FIscHER and AUGER), 
A., i, 419. 

Tri-p-anisylacetaldehyde, and its deriv- 
atives (OREKHOFF and TIFFENEAUD), 
A., i, 566. 

s-Tri-p-anisylbenzene (SCHNEIDER and 
SEEBACH), A., i, 859 

aaB-Tri-p-anisylethane-a8-diol (OREK- 
HOFF and TIFFENEAD), A., i, 566. 

Tri-p-anisyloxazole (ScHONBERG and 
RosENTHAL), A., i, 272. 

2:4:6-Tri-p-anisylpyridine, and its salts 
(DILTHEYy and others), A., i, 737. 


salts 


(OLIVERI- 
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Tri-o-anisyltelluronium salts(LEDERER), 
, i, 108. 

4’ Triazo- 1-phenyl-5-methylbenzo- 
thiazole (MorGAN and WessrEr), T., 
1074. 

Tribenzoyl-2-amino-1:8-dchydroxy- 
naphthalene (HELLER and Krerzscn- 
MANN), A., i, 459. 

Tribenzoyl-y-aminophenylhydrazine 
(FRANZEN and STEINFUHRER), A., i, 
463. 

apoTricyclol, and its derivatives (Lipp 
and PADBERG), A., i, 559. 

Tricycloylapotricyclylcarbamide (Lire 
and PADBERG), A., i, 559. 

apoTricyclylamine, and its salts (Lipp 
aud PapBERG), A., i, 560. 

apoTricyclylearbamide (Lirr and Pap- 
BERG), A., i, 560. 

ST a (Lipp and Pap- 
BERG), A., i, 560. 

al ne (Lire and 
PADBERG), A., i, 559. 

Tri(diethylaminomethyl) glyceryl ether 
(McLeEop and Rosinson), T., 1473. 

Tridymite, formation of, from quartz 
(ResurFat), A., ii, 44. 

Triethylarsine bromocyanide and hydr- 
oxybromide(STernkorr and MULLER), 
A., i, 404. 

Triglycerides, unsymmetrical, synthesis 
of (BERGMANN, BRAND, and Dreyer), 
A,, i, 444. 

Trigonite from Sweden (FLINK), A., ii, 
268. 

vye¢-Trimethyl-a8-acetoneglucose (LE- 
VENE, MEYER, and WEBER), A., i, 846. 

1:3:8-Trimethylallantoin (Bitrz and 
Max), A., i, 895. 

Trimethyl-S8-aminoethylammonium salts 
(GABRIEL), A., i, 59 

Trimethylammoniohexoic acid, ¢-hydr- 
oxy-, and its aurichloride Pa 
MANN and KutTscHER), A 499. 

Trimethylammoniovaleric por Ny ’S- hydr- 
oxy-, and its aurichloride (AcKER- 
MANN and KutTscuEr), A., i, 499. 

Trimethylbarbituric acid (Brurz and 
Wirtek), A., i, 455. 

as-1:1':4-Trimethylbenzdioxazole (HEN- 
RICH and RossTEUTSCHER), A., i, 888. 

1:4:5-Trimethyl-1-dichloromethylcyc/o- 


hexen-2-ones (v. AUWERS and 
ZIEGLER), A., i, 114. 

1:2:4-Trimethyleoumarone (v. AUWERs), 
A., ii, 73. 


1;3:5-Trimethyl-2:4-diethylbenzene and 
its 6-acetyl derivative (PHILIPPI and 
Rig), A., i, 729. 
1;7:9-Trimethy1-4:5-dihydrouric acid, 
— (Bittz and Krz1KALLA), 
-» i, 610. 
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1:2:2-Trimethy]-1:3- wwe Onn 1; 
butane (OsTLiNnG), A., i, 666. 
1:2:2-Trimethyl-1:3-dimethanolcyclo- 1; 
pentane (OsTLING), A., i, 665. 
1:4-endoTrimethylene-6-methyltetra- 
hydroquinoxaline, and its salts 1; 
(Moore and Dovetepay), T., 1174, 
Trimethyleneperoxideazine. See 4. 
Methyleneamino-3:5-dihydro-1:2:4- 1s 
dioxazole. | 
Trimethylethyluric acids (BivTz and Tr 
Max), A., i, 181. | 
Trimethylglucosan, preparation of (Ir- Tr 
VINE and OLDHAM), T., 1754. ( 
Trimethylglucose (KARkER), A., i, ‘ 
707. Tri 
N-Trimethylglutamic acid, and its auri- ( 
chloride Pow wa and Kut. Tri 
SCHER), A., i, 499. I 
Trimethyl ig (IRVINE Tri 
and O_pHAmM), T., 1758. I 
ve{-Trimethylmethylglucoside (LEvEs:, Tri 
Meyer, and WEBER), A., i, 846. a 
Trimethylphloretin, crystalline (pe & S-T: 
ANGELIs), A., i, 731. it 
Trimethylphosphine, preparation of, and B, 
its selenide (RENSHAW and Bet), yoe- 
A., i, 404. ke 
ae sey Er pe ae ae ge G: 
nium salts (GABRIEL), A., i, 59. LI 
1:2:3-Trimethyl-4-isopropylcyc/opentane Trip 
(GopcHor), A., i, 329. (S 
1:2:3-Trimethyl- 4- isopropylcyclopen- Be 
tenes (GopcHorT), A., i, 329. 44 
2:3:6-Trimethylpyrid-4-one, and_ its aa6-’ 
platinichloride (PHiLirrr and SEKA), = 
A., i, 429. Trip] 
2:3: 6- -Trimethylpyrone (PHILIPPI ani ch! 
Seka), A., i, 429. Trip! 
2:4:6-Trimethylquinoline, salts ph 
(Fiscuer, ScHEIBE, MERKEL, anl anc 
Mier), A., i, 55. Triph 
Trimethylsaccharolactonic acid, and it HE! 
ethyl ester lactone (IRVINE anl NO} 
OLDHAM), T., 1757. v. 
N- -Trimethylserine and its aurichlorid Ne 
(ACKERMANN and KuTscHEr), A,, i HEI 
499. 359 
2:4:6-Trtmethyltetrahydroquinoline, Triph 
salts and derivatives of (FIscHE, (Si 
ScHeibeE, MERKEL, and MULLER), A..F aaf-T; 
i, 55. rm 
1:3:9-Trimethyl-8-thiouric acids (Bit Triphe 
Srrure, Torr, HEyN, and Rost), A hyd 
i, 612. Bue 
1:3:5-Trimethyl-2:4:6-triethylbenzene — 2:4:6-1 
(PHItpPt and Rig), A., i, 729. carb 
1:7:9-Trimethyluric acid, and its derir GEIS 
atives (Binrz and KrzrKauua), A,,} LER) 
609. fp 2:4:6-T 
1:3:9-Trimethyl-y-urie acid (Bitz af and i 
Strurs), A., i, 614. and ¢ 
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1:3:7-Trimethyl-y-uric acid, 5-chloro- 
(Bittz and ZELLNER), A., i, 611. 
1:3:9-Trimethyl-A*-isourie acid, 4- 
chloro- (Binrz and Srrure), A., i, 
614. 
1:3:9-Trimethyl-A?-isoxanthine (BILTz, 
SrruFe, Torr, Heyn, and Rost), A., 
i, 612. 
1:3:9-Trimethylisoxanthine, 8-bromo- 
(BILTz aud SrruFe), A., i, 613. 
Trimonosilylamine (Srock and Somi- 
ESKI), A., ii, 400. 
Tri-a-naphthylarsine, and its dihydr- 
oxide and sulphide (ZUCKERKANDL 
and Srnat), A., i, 902. 
Trioxymethylene, transformations of 
(ConTARDI), A., i, 93. 
Triphenarsazinamine (WIELAND 
RuHEINHEIMER), A., i, 373. 
Triphenarsazine chloride (WIELAND and 
RHEINHEIMER), A., i, 373. 
Triphenylarsine diiodide (STrEINKOPF 
and ScHwEn), A., i, 696. 
S-Triphenylbenzene, ¢ri-p-hydroxy-, and 
its triacetate (SCHNEIDER and SEE- 
BACH), A., i, 859. 
yoe-Triphenyl-a-y-chlorophenyl-ae-di- 
ketopentane (UILTHKY, BAURIEDEL, 
GEISSELBRECHT, SEEGER, and WINK- 
LER), A., i, 190. 
Triphenylethylene sulphide, chloro- 
(STAUDINGER, SIEGWART, ANTHES, 
BommEr, and GerHARDT), A., i, 
44, 


and 


aa8-Triphenylhexan-a-ol (BILLARD), A., 
i, 566. 

Triphenylhydrazinomethane 
chloride (BARNETT), A., i, 692. 

Triphenylmethane colouring matters, 
photochemical changes in (LirscH1Tz 
and JoFFs&), A., ii, 365. 


trihydro- 


Triphenylmethane’ series (MEISEN- 
HEIMER, V. BuDKEWIczZ, and KANA- 
Now), A., i, 356; (MEISENHEIMER, 
v. Bupkrwicz, KANANow, and 
NERESHEIMER), A., i, 358; (MEISEN- 
HEIMER and NERESHEIMER), A., i, 
359. 

Triphenylmethylarsonium triiodide 
(STEINKOPF and ScHWEN), A., i, 696. 

aa8-Triphenylpentan-a-ol (BILLARD), 
A., i, 565. 

Triphenylphosphine bromocyanide and 
hydroxybromide (STEINKorF and 
BucHuEmm), A., i, 470. 

2:4:6-Triphenylpyran, and its disemi- 
carbazone (DILTHEY, BAURIEDEL, 
GEISSELBRECHT, SEEGER, and WINK- 
LER), A., i, 189. 

2:4:6-Triphenylpyridine, ¢ri-p-hydroxy-, 
and its salts and derivatives (DILTHEY 
and others), A., i, 737. 
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2:4:6-Triphenylpyrylium iodide 
(ScHNEIDER and SEEeBacn), A., i, 878. 

Triphenylvinyl alcohol, constitution of 

(McKeEnzi£ and Boytz), T., 1131. 
desmotropy of (MEYER and GoTTLIEB- 
BILuLrorH), A., i, 422. 

Triphosphonucleic acid, deamidisation of 
(THANNHAUSER and Sacus), A., i, 201. 

Triplite, analysis of (SHANNON), A., ii, 
458. 

Triquinolylearbinol, and its picrate 
(ScHEIBE and Rossngr), A., i, 68. 
Tri-2-quinolylmethane, and its salts and 
derivatives (SCHEIBE and RossnzEr), 

A., i, 62, 451. 

Trisazoxybenzene (CusMANO), A., i, 133. 

Trisulphidobisbenzanilide (Naik), T., 
1169. 

Trithionis acid. See under Sulphur. 

Tri-im-tolylbismuthine (CHALLENGER and 
ALLPREss), T., 920. 

Tri-p-tolyloxazole (ScHONBERG 
ROsENTHAL), A., i, 272. 

Trochol, and its esters (YANAGISAWA), 
A., i, 760. 

Tropinone, synthesis of (WILLSTATTER 
and BomMERr), A., i, 122. 

Trouton’s rule and critical energy incre- 
ment (RImpEAL), A., ii, 484. 

Truxillic acids (SrorrmMER and LAAGE), 
A., i, 179, 182; (STorRMER and 
Scnouitz), A., i, 180. 

8-Truxinic acid, ammonium - salt 
(STOERMER and LAAGE), A., i, 180. 

¢-Truxinic acid, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (STOERMER and ScHo.rz), A., 
i, 180. 

Trypanocidal agents, experiments with 
(HAENDEL and JoETTEN; MAYER 
and ZEIss; WENyon), A., i, 908. 

Trypanosomes, experiments on, with 
‘*Bayer 205” (HAENDEL and 
JOETTEN; MAyER and  ZEiss; 
Wenyon), A., i, 908. 

Trypsin, digestion of fibrin and 

caseinogen by (Epig), A., i, 750. 

hydrolysis of gelatin by (NorTHrop), 
A., i, 823. 

Tryptophan, acid hydrolysis of (HoLm 

and GoRTNER), A., i, 63. 

resistance of, to hydrolysis by barium 
hydroxide (ONsLow), A. i, 693. 

colour changes in solutions of (Mat- 
TICK and WILLIAMs), A., i, 641. 

decomposition of, by bacteria (Rars- 
TRICK and CLARK), A., i, 479. 

estimation of, colorimetrically (v. 
Firrn and Nose), A., i, 74; 
(v. Firru and Ligsey), A., i, 820, 
828 ; ii, 71. 

estimation of, in proteins (THOMAS; 
v. Firrx and Liesen), A., i, 64. 


and 
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Tungsten, arc spectra of (KiEss and 
MeacErs), A.., ii, 4. 
Z-series spectrum of (SMEKAL), A., 
ii, 615; (DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 669. 
Roéntgen-ray spectrum of (DUANE and 
PaTrEerson), A., ii, 363. 
valency scale of (WOHLER and Batz), 
A., li, 633. 
Tungsten alloys with lead (INovye), 
A., ii, 205. 
with nickel (VocEL), A., ii, 512. 
Tungsten organic compounds (BENNETT 
and TurNER) A., i, 472. 
Turbidimeter, use of, in place of the 
nephelometer (Denis), A., ii, 555. 
Turpentine, thermal decomposition of 
(Manoop), A., i, 116. 
detection and estimation of coal-tar 
oil in (GrorLiscH and Sirs), A., 
ii, 659. 

Turpentine oil, constituents 
(PARISELLE), A., i, 574. 
French, composition of (VizEs), A., 

i, 427. 

Typha latifolia (cat-tail), carbohydrates 
in the roots of (JENcKs), A., i, 913. 
Tyrosinase, colloidal chemistry of the 

reaction for (HAEHN), A., ii, 579. 
detection of (HAEHN), A., ii, 528. 
Tyrosine, action of bacteria on (OTSUKA ; 

Hiral), A., i, 291 ; (RAIsTRICK and 
Cxiark), A., i, 479. 
estimation of, colorimetrically 
(Taomas), A., ii, 607. 
l-Tyrosine, 3-amino-, and 3-nitro-, and 
its hydrochloride (WAsER and 
LEWANDOWSK1), A., i, 788. 


of 


U. 


Ultra-filtration apparatus (VILLEGAs), 
A., ii, 29; (KNAFFL-LENz), A., ii, 
Undecamethylenedicarboxylic 
from oxidation of oleic 
(Lirscnttz), A., i, 496. 
Unimolecular reactions, 
(Totman), A., ii, 248. 
Unsaturated compounds 
BAGIELLA), A., i, 730. 
formation of, from halogenated open- 
chain derivatives (INGoLD), T., 
305, 951; (FAkMER and INGoLp), 
T., 2001. 
formation of molecular compounds by 
(Maass and RussE Lt), A., i, 761. 
molecular rearrangement of (GILLET), 
A., i, 583, 761. 
chemical and pharmacological char- 
acteristics of (v. Braun and 
BravnsporF), A., i, 772. 


acid, 
acid 
theory of 


(Giva and 
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Unsaturated compounds, action of 
alkaline hydrogen peroxide on 
(Wertz and ScuEFFER), A., i, 868, 

bromination of (Wont and Jascui. 
NOWSKI), A., i, 317. 

action of nitrogen oxides on (Wir. 
LAND), A., i, 552; (WIELAND and 
Buitmicn), A., i, 552, 554; (Wir. 
LAND and REINDEL), A., i, 553. 

action of nitroso-derivatives 
(ALESSANDRI), A., i, 730. 

with carbon double bonds, additive 
products of, with acids (KEHRMANN 
and Errront), A., i, 348. 

Uracil, reduction of (JOHNSON 
Brown), A., i, 806. 

Uramil, thio-, behaviour of, in the 
animal organism (FREISE), A., i, 207. 

Uranium, arc spectra of (Kiss and 
MeccErs), A., ii, 4. 

absorption spectrum of (Moir), A.,, ii, 
670. 

corpuscular spectrum of (M. and L. pr 
Brocuik), A., ii, 615. 

L-series spectra of (DAUVILLIER), A., 
ii, 421. 

disintegration of (SmEKAL), A., ii, 149. 

Uranium compounds, preparation of, 
pure (WILKE-D6rFuUR?), A., ii, 205. 

Uranium detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 

detection of, and its separation from 
chromium and vanadium (Browy- 
ING), A., ii, 279. 

estimation of (NAKAZONO), A., ii, 
714. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
zirconium (ANGELETTI!), A., ii, 524, 

Uranium-7 (HAHN), A., ii, 478, 479; 
(NEUBURGER), A., ii, 479. 

Urazole, iminothio-, and dithio-, and 
their salts and derivatives (ARNDT 
and MILDE), A.,i, 814. 

Urea (carbamide), formation of, in the 

liver (FossE and RovucHELMA)), 
A., i, 382. 

distribution of, in the animal organism 
(GAD-ANDRESEN), A., i, 832. : 

rate of excretion of (AusTIN, STILL- 
MAN, and VAN SLYKE), A., i, 383. 

excretion of, by the kidneys (Naca- 
YAMA), A., i, 205. 

estimation of (LaupAT ; KENNAWAY), 
A., ii, 70; (AMBARD), A., ii, 224; 
(FuncKE), A., ii, 468. 

apparatus for estimation of (TERWEN), 
A., ii, 70. 

estimation of, in blood (LAupDA’), A., 
ii, 223 ; (Watson and WHITE), A., 
ii, 358; (Fie), A., ii, 359. 

estimation of, in fertilisers (JOHNSON), 
A., ii, 608. 


on 


and 
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Trea, estimation of, in physiological 
fluids (STROHMANN a FLINTZER), 
A., ii, 664. 

estimation of, in urine (DouBLET and 
Lesc@ur), A., ii, 70; (STEHLE; 
PuHILIBERT), A., ii, 605. 

See also Carbamide. 

Trease, effect of poisons on the action of 

(Rona and Gyérey), A., i, 69. 
synthesis of carbamide by (MATTAAR ; 
BARENDRECHT), A., i, 203. 
from Canavalia (WESTER), A., i, 469. 
soja-bean, action of #8-dihydroxy- 
ethyl sulphide and its derivatives 
on (Rona and PeTow), A., i, 69. 
action of, on the animal organism 
(Carnot, GERARD, and Mols- 
SONNIER), A., i, 283. 

Urethanes, substituted, action of am- 
monia and amines on (DAINS and 
WERTHEIM), A., i, 61. 

pUrethanobenzoic acid, ethyl ester 
(THoms and Ritserrt), A., i, 344. 

a-Urethano-a-p-chlorophenylbutyric 
acid, ethyl ester (CHEMISCHE FABRIK 
von F. Hrypen), A., i, 618. 
aUrethano-a-piperonylpropionie acid, 
methyl ester (CHEMISCHE FABRIK VON 
F. Heypen), A., i, 618. 
Urie acid in blood of the liver (CuaurF- 
FARD, Bropin, and GRiGAuvT), A., 
i, 288. 
acidity of the hydrogen atoms in 
(Britz and HERRMANN), A., i, 691. 
metallic salts, preparation and proper- 
ties of (CurTMAN and Harr), A,, i, 
519. 
estimation of, in blood (ZALESKI and 
SacHnovskA), A., ii, 226; (OskE- 
ACKI), A., ii, 227 ; (BrrFi), A., ii, 
664. 
estimation of, in urine (THIERY), A., 
ii, 527. 

v-Urie acid, thio-, behaviour of, in the 
animal organisin (FREISE), A., i, 207. 

Uric acids, and their derivatives (B1LTz), 
A., i, 606. 

H Uric acid-4:5-glycol dimethyl ether, 
stability of (Br.Tz and Max), A., i, 895. 

Uricase in plants (NEMEC), A., i, 213. « 

Urine, formation of acetone in (PiTTA- 
RELLI), A., i, 206. 

amino-nitrogen in (C1Acco), A., i, 834. 

elimination of calcium in (ScHIFF and 
Stransky), A., i, 381. 

occurrence of chlorine compounds in 
(CAMERON and HOLLENBERG), A., i, 
78. 

proteolytic enzymes in (HEDIN), A.., i, 
531. 

pentoses in (JusTIN-MVELLER), A., ii, 
416. 
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Urine, pigments of (WEIss), A., i, 
excretion of silicic acid in (ZucK- 
MAYER), A., i, 288 
human, variations in 

(HoLxO), A., i, 288. 
effect of ingestion of hydrochloric 
acid on the composition of 
(STEHLE and McCarry), A., i, 
755. 
infants’, pigments in (BRULE and 
GARBAN), A., i, 755. 

Urine, analytical methods relating to :— 
use of potassium zine ferrocyanide in 
analysis of (TH1éry), A., ii, 527. 
detection of acetone in (CiTRON), A., 

ii, 284. 
detection of albumin in (RENAUXx), 
A., ii, 472 
detection of albumoses and peptones 
in (FITTIPALD!), A., ii, 419. 
detection of Bence-Jones protein in 
(MILLER and SwEEr), A., ii, 720. 
estimation of ammonia and amino- 
acids in (PHILIBERT), A., ii, 605. 
estimation of arsenic in (ENGELSON}, 
A., ii, 59; (ScHEFFLER), A., ii, 
215. 
estimation of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium in (TISDALL 
and KRAMER), A., ii, 655. 
estimation of hippuric acid in (KINGs- 
BURY and Swanson), A., ii, 662. 
estimation of nitrogen in (MESTREZAT 
and JANET), A., i, 477; ii, 58. 
estimation of oxalic and oxaluric acids 
in (BAv), A., ii, 356. 
estimation of phenolic substances in 
(TISDALL), A., ii, 67. 
estimation of phosphates in (Fiskk), 
A., i, 411 
estimation of sugars in (SUMNER), A., 
ii, 526; (SUMNER and GRAHAM), 
A., ii, 564; (VAN DER Harst and 
Korrs), A., ii, 601; (BENEDICT 
and OsTERBERG), A., ii, 660. 
estimation of sulphur in (RABAUT and 
STILLMUNKESs), A., ii, 556. 
estimation of urea in (DovsBLET and 
Lrescaur), A., ii, 70; (STEHLE ; 
PHILIBERT), A., li, 605; (STRoH- 
MANN and F'LINTZER), A., ii, 664. 
removal of ammonia from, before 
estimation of urea (YOUNGBURG), 
A., ii, 358. 
estimation of veronal in (VAN ITALLIE 
and STEENHAUER), A., ii, 607. 
Urobilin in urine of infants (BRULE 
and GARBAN), A., i, 755. 
Urochromogen (Weiss), A., i, 136. 
Urson, distribution of, in plants, and its 
derivatives (NooOYEN), A., i, 117. 


reaction of 
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Vv. 


be = nerve, modifications of, during 
igestion (Lozrprr, Despray, and 
TONNET), A., i, 635. 
Valency (Benratn), A., ii, 38. 
theory of (Gnezpa), A., ii, 
(Cuy), A., ii, 584. 

electrochemical theories of (FriEND), 
T., 1040. 

determination of (W6HLER and Batz), 
A., ii, 633. 

and co-ordination (Bricas), T., 1876. 

and critical constants of organic com- 
pounds (HERrz), A., ii, 163. 

partial, conjugation of (RoBinson), 
A., ii, 545. 

secondary (Smit), A., ii, 315, 324. 

subsidiary (CLARK, QuiIcK, and 
Harkins), A., ii, 116; (EPHRAIM 
and MULLER), A., ii, 455. 

Valeraldehyde, y-amino-, and y-chloro-, 
and their derivatives (HELFERICH and 
DomMeEnR), A., i, 51. 

Valerian, alkaloids of (Goris and Viscu- 
MAC), A., i, 488. 

Valeric acid, bornyl’ ester, preparation 
of (Dusosc and LuTrrinGER), A., i, 
115. 

Valeric acid, y-brome-, action of, on 
amines (EMMERT and MEYER), A., i, 
268. 

n-Valeric acid, fate of, in the animal 
organism (BLUM and AUBEL), A., i, 
756. 

a-chloroisobutyl ester (ULIcH and 
Apams), A., i, 301. 
m-Valeric acid, dil-a-amino-. See 
Norvaline. 

isoValeric acid, a-glucose ester (HEss, 
MEssMER, and KLETz1), A., i, 306. 

isoValerylearbamide (bromuwral), pre- 
paration of (Yosurromi and Wata- 
NABE), A., i, 775. 

6-isoValerylideneamino-1-methy1-3- 
ethylbenzene (MAILHE), A., i, 662. 

Vanadic acid. See under Vanadium. 

Vanadium, arc spectra of (Kigss and 
MeccErs), A., li, 4. 

Vanadium pentoxide and phosphoric 
acid as a reagent for wood and 
vanillin (Gruss), A., ii, 284. 

Vanadic acid, uilibrium of, in 
solutionin sulphuric acid (AUGER), 
A,, ii, 554. 
reaction of hydrogen peroxide with 
(AuGER), A., ii, 457. 

Vanadium detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

detection of, and its separation from 
uranium and chromium (Brown- 
ING), A., ii, 279. 


394 ; 
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Vanadium detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 
estimation of (NAKAzoNo), A., ii, 714, 
estimation of, in ores (ScHAAL), A., 
ii, 659. 
estimation of, in steel and iron alloys 
(RoLta and Nutr), A., ii, 597. 
isoVanillic acid, ethyl ester (Spirn), 
A., i, 51. 
Vanillin, detection of (Gris), A., ii, 
284. 
Vaporisation, energy changes in (Aupv- 
BERT), A., ii, 240. 
Vapours, ratio of the density of liquids 
and (SWIENTOSLAWSKI), A., ii, 535. 
saturated, specific heat of (Anis), A., 
ii, 17. 
Vapour pressure (ScHAMEs), A., ii, 165; 
(SHAxsy), A., ii, 239 ; (HERz), A., 
ii, 302, 432. 
determination of (VAN LAAR; Mey. 
ziES), A., ii, 17. 
measurement of, at high temperature 
(RurF and MuepAn), A., li, 485; 
(RurF and Scumipt), A., ii, 486. 
and sublimation of metals (van 
LiEmpPtT), A., ii, 165. 
of mixed liquids (PorTER), A., ii, 377. 
of salt hydrates (WILson), A., ii, 376; 
(Noyes and WeEstsrook), A., ii, 
377. 
tables of, for measurement of tempera- 
ture (Stock, HENNING, and Kuss), 
A., ii, 432. 
Vapour tension. See Vapour pressure. 
Variability, law of (Eruicn), A., ii, 581. 
of systems (RAVEAU), A.,, ii, 31. 
Vegetables, water-soluble vitamins in 
(WuipPLE; MILLER), A., i, 85. 
estimation of carbohydrates in (MyErs 
and Crouu), A., ii, 465. 
Velocity constants and the quantum 
theory (TrRAuTz), A., ii, 180. 
Velocity of decomposition of crystals 
(HINSHELWoOD and Bowen), A., 1, 
443. 
Velocity of ionisation in non-aqueous 
solutions (WALDEN), A., ii, 170. 
Velocity of migration of ions in crystals 
(v. HEveEsy), A., ii, 172. f 
Velocity of reaction (PADOA), A., 1, 
496. 
calculation of (DusHMAN), A., ii, 315. 
in mixed solvents (CASHMORE, McCom- 
BIE, and ScarBoroueH), T., 970. 
involving gases, influence of colloids 
on (FINDLAY and Tuomas), T., 170. 
Velocity of reduction of azo-compounds 
(GoLpscumrpT and Braanaas), A, 
ii, 184. : 
by platinum black (Vavon), A., 1; 
542. 
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Velocity of saponification (Fryer), A., 

ii, 319. 
of esters (SKRABAL and SINGER), A., 
ii, 34. 

Veratronitrile, 6-nitro- (KEFFLER), T., 
1479. 

Verbenene. See Dehydro-a-pinene. 

Veronal, estimation of, in urine and 
human organs (VAN ITALLIE and 
STEENHAUVER), A., ii, 607. 

Vinyl ethers, preparation of alkyl deriv- 
atives of (PLAUSONS FoRSCHUNGSIN- 
stirut G. m. b. H.), A., i, 762. 

ethyl ether, a8-dichloro-, preparation 
of dichloro- and chlorobromo-acet- 
ates from (CROMPTON and TRrIFFITT), 
T., 1874. 

1-Vinylbenziminazole, and its salts 
(MEISENREIMER and WIEGER), A., i, 
739. 

Vinylehloroarsines, chloro- (GREEN and 
Price), T., 448. 

Violones (DintTHEY and BurceER), A., 
i, 429. 

Violonimine picrate (DILTHRY, BAURIF- 
DEL, GEISSELBRECHT, SEEGER, and 
WINKLER), A., i, 190. 

Viscosimeter (FiscHER), A., ii, 382. 

Viscosity, relation between conductivity 
and (WALDEN), A., ii, 160. 

and electrical conductivity of solutions 
in various aliphatic amines (ELSEY), 
A.,%, 

of aqueous solutions (PULVERMACHER), 
A., ii, 171. 

effect of, on the conductivity of salt 
solutions (MAcINNgEs), A., ii, 619. 

of solutions of amino-acids (HEDE- 
STRAND), A., i, 546. 

of colloids (ALEXANDER), A., ii, 
310. 

of colloidal suspensions (EGNix), A., 
ii, 382. 

of disperse systems (LUErs 
ScHNEIDER), A., ii, 86. 

of heterogeneous systems (Hess), A., 
ii, 18 ; (EINSTEIN), A., ii, 19. 

of liquids (KENDALL and Monrog), 

A., ii, 241. 
influence of temperature on (VAN 
AUBEL), A., ii, 575. 

of proteins (Lorn), A., i, 822. 

— in milk (Hopkins), A., i, 

477. 

antiberi-beri, detection of (FUNK and 
Dusty), A., ii, 72. 

antineuritic, and antiscorbutic, dif- 
ferential dialysis of (ZiLvA and 
Miura), A., i, 702. 

antiscorbutic, effect of heat and oxida- 
tion on (DuTcHER, HAaRSHAW, and 
Hatt), A., i, 839. 


and 
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Vitamins, fat-soluble (Cowarp and 
Drummonp), A,, i, 87. 
distinction between yellow pigments 
and (STEPHENSON), A., i, 295. 
water-soluble, preparation and estima- 
tion of (FRANKEL and Scuwakz), 
A., ii, 228. 
synthesis of, by yeast (NELSON, 
FuLMER, and Cessna), A., i, 
386. 
effect of, on metabolism and nutri- 
tion (KARR), A., i, 75. 
in vegetables (WHIPPLE; MILLER), 
A., i, 85. 
estimation of (SwospopA), A., i, 76; 
(Eppy, Herr, Srevenson, and 
JOHNSON), A., i, 758. 
Vitamin-4, formation of, in plant 
tissues (CowARD and DrumMonp), 
A., i, 887. 
effects of heat and aeration on (Hop- 
KINSs, DrumMMoND, and Cowarp), 
A., i, 475. 
in carrots (STEPHENSON), A., i, 484. 
in fats (ARON and GRALKA), A., i, 
475. 
action of ozone on, in fats (Z1LvA), 
A., i, 475. 
Vitamin-2, synthesis of, by yeast 
(HarpEN and Zitva), A., i, 702. 
Vitamin-4, -B, and -C, extraction of 
(McCLENpDon), A., i, 839. 
Vitex trifolia, constituents of the oil of 
(SHINOSAKI), A., i, 351. 
Volume, changes of, in solution (Bur- 
Rows), A., ii, 308. 
atomic, of isotopes (Soppy), A., ii, 
698. 
atomic and molecular, relation be- 
tween, at absolute zero (LonENz and 
Herz), A., ii, 536. 
molecular, analysis of (PEASE), A., ii, 
437. 
ratio of density to (HERz), A., ii, 
436. 
of alkali haloids (Fasans and 
Grimm), A., ii, 168. 
of the halogens and their com- 
pounds (Brt7z), A., ii, 437. 
of organic liquids (W6HLIscH), A., 
ii, 536. 
of solid oxides (BALAREFF), A., ii, 
575 


75. 
relative, of the elements (CoLLINs), 
A., ii, 168. 
Volumes, atomic, linear relation between 
(Bitz), A., ii, 487. 


w. 


Water, asymmetry of molecules of 
(Cuy), A., ii, 584. 
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Water, colour and molecular formula of 
(TomKinson), A., ii, 396. 

vapour, molecular state of (KENDALL), 
A., ii, 106 ; (MENz1gs), A., ii, 381. 

photolysis of (Baur and REBMANN), 
A., li, 288. 

electrolysis of (BAUR), A., ii, 374. 

electrolysis of, containing dissolved air 
(Trepr and ScHLEEDE), A., ii, 328. 

heat of vaporisation of (v. Srern- 
WEHR; HENNING), A., ii, 167. 

effect of finely-divided solids on the 
freezing point of (PARKER), A., ii, 
430. 

action of dissolved potassium chloride 
on the vapour pressure of (LovE- 
LACE, Frazer, and SEASE), A., ii, 
239. 

surface tension. of (RICHARDS and 
CarvEr), A., ii, 384. 

effect of adsorbed gases on the surface 
tension of (BHATNAGAR), A., ii, 
169. 

formation of films on the surface of 
(Lasrouste), A., ii, 18. 

adsorption of, by powdered substances 
(ScnerInGA), A., ii, 491. 

corrosive action of, when treated with 
chlorine (CLARK and IsELEy), A., 
ii, 94. 

activation of, by copper and its oxides 
(WERNICKE and SORDELLI), A., i, 
758. 

Water of crystallisation, structure of 

salts containing (RHODES), A., ii, 255. 

NatTuRAL WATER :— 

Potable or drinking water, estimation 
of hydrogen-ion concentration of 
(KoirHoFF), A., ii, 409. 

Salt water, estimation of bromine in 
(LEBEAN and Picon), A., ii, 591. 
Sea-water, corrosion of brass by 

(BELLADEN), A., ii, 588. 
of the Gulf of Mexico, carbon di- 
oxide in (WELILs), A., ii, 269. 
Spring and mineral waters, nitrated, 
from Portugal (LEVIERRE), A., ii, 
704, 
from iron springs, radioactive 
substances in deposits from 
(Hennricn), A., ii, 617. 
Water analysis :— 
analysis of (WINKLER), A., ii, 413. 
turbidity standard in (WELIs), A., ii, 


detection of indican in (JoLuEs), A., 
ii, 69. 

estimation of, in alcohols (WrrTH), 
A., ii, 651. 

estimation of, in mixtures of nitric 
and sulphuric acids (BERL and vy. 
BoLTENSTERN), A., ii, 705. 
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Water analysis :— 
estimation of the active carbonic acid 
in (MAssINK ; KoLTHoFF), A., ii, 59, 
estimation of the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of (BEANS and Oaxzs), 
A., ii, 12; (KotrHoFF), A., ii, 555, 
estimation of hydrogen sulphide in 
(CHRETIEN and VANDENBERGHR), 
A., ii, 214. 
estimation of mineral sulphides in 
(FarrcHILp), A., ii, 126. 
estimation of oxygen dissolved in 
(Vanoss!), A., ii, 517. 
estimation of phosphates in (FLorey- 
TIN), A., ii, 707. 
estimation of sulphuric 
(WINKLER), A., ii, 126. 
Water gas (ViGNon), A., i, 217. 
Wax, bees’, dry distillation of (Funcxe), 
A., i, 533. 
mixtures of colophony and (Jann), 
A., i, 427. 
montan, of the Central German coal, 
constituents of (PscHorr and 
PraFF), A., i, 4. 
paraffin. See Paraffin wax. 
determination of the saponification, 
iodine and bromine numbers of 
(ScHULEK), A., ii, 603. 
Weights, standardisation of (Hopxtys, 
ZINN, and Rocgrs), A., ii, 104. 
varnished, accuracy obtainable with 
(VOGELENZANG), A., ii, 39. 
Weights, molecular, determination of 
(Yamacucw!), A., i, 83; 
(STEPHENS), A., ii, 324; 
(MatTicnon), A., ii, 379; 
(Rast), A., ii, 623. 
from hydrolysis (COLIN 
Cuavupun), A., ii, 255. 
Wheat, relation of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of nutrient solutions to 
the growth of (McCati and Haag), 
A., i, 911. 
Whitefish, constituents of the sperm of 
(Lyncu), A., i, 75. 
Wines, detection of tartaric acid in 
(MATHIEv), A., ii, 662. 
detection and estimation of salicylic 
acid in (FRESENIUS and Grtnuvt), 
A., ii, 602. 
estimation of ethyl alcohol in (PRaz0- 
LONGO), A., ii, 598. 
estimation of glycerol in (HEIDUSCHKA 
and ENGLERT), A., ii, 524. 
estimation of iron in (MALVEZIN and 
RIVILLAND), A., ii, 351; (MATHIEU), 
A., ii, 411. 
estimation of sugars in (FRESENIUS 
and Grinuvt), A., ii, 221. 
estimation of tannins in (CLARENS), 
A., ii, 719. 
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and 
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(o-Xylene, Me: Me = 1:2; m-xylene, Me: Me = 1:3 ; p-xylene, Me: Me = 1:4.) 


Women, basal metabolism of (BLUNT 
and Dyr), A., i, 699. 

Wood, colloidal chemistry of (Wis1t- 

CENvs), A., i, 84. 
decay of (ScuM1Tz), A., i, 703. 
hard, analysis of (Dore), A., i, 87. 
detection of (Griiss), A., ii, 284. 

Wool, action of colouring matters on 
(HALLER), A., ii, 576. 

Work, virtual, theorem of, deduction of 
the law of chemical statics from 
(ARIANO), A., ii, 580. 

Worms, muscle of. See Muscle. 

Wormseeds, estimation of santonin in 
(KARIYONE and Kimura), A., ii, 223. 

Wormseed oil, American, reaction of 
(LANGER), A., i, 259. 


x. 


Xanthic acid, salts, reactions of (WHITBY 
and Brarpwoop), A., ii, 562. 
Xanthine bases, estimation of, in urine 
(TniéRy), A., ii, 527. 
Xanthone-2-carboxylic acid, 3-bromo-, 
and its methyl ester (EckERT and 
SEIDEL), A., i, 863. 
Xylene, effect of light on the bromination 
of (SwENsson), A., ii, 291. 
m-Xylene, solubility of nitroanilines in 
(CHapAs), A., i, 235. 
m-Xylene, 4:6-diamino-, acetyl and di- 
p-toluenesulphonyl] derivatives (PEAR- 
MAN), T., 718. 
m-Xylene-4-azo-8-naphthol 6-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (PEARMAN), T., 718. 
m-Xylene-4-azoresorcinol, 6-nitro-, and 
its diacetyl derivative (PEARMAN), 
T., 717. 
m-Xylene-4-azosalicylic acid, 6-nitro- 
(PEARMAN), T., 718. 
m-4-Xyleneisodiazo-oxide, 5-nitro-, 
potassium derivative (BAMBERGER and 
v. GoLDBERGER), A., i, 135. 
Xylenesulphonmethylamide, manu- 
facture of (BriTIsH CELLULOSE and 
CuemMIcAL Mra. Co., Lrp., BADER 
and NIGHTINGALE), A., i, 786. 
m-Xylenol, and its hydrochloride 
(MEYER and Evsers), A., i, 240. 
sm-Xylenol, o-amino-, oxidation of 
(v. Auwers, BorscuHe, and 
WELLER), A., i, 571. 
o-bromo- (v. AUWERS, Borscue, and 
WELLER), A., i, 572. 
p-bromo-o-amino-, and p-bromo-o- 
nitro- (v. AUWERS, BorscHE, and 
WELLER), A., i, 572. 
Xylenols, dibromo-, and _ dichloro- 
(Datra and Buovumrr), A., i, 331. 


1:2:3-Xylenolphthalein, use of, as an 
indicator (CsAny1), A., ii, 270. 

Xylidines, catalytic preparation of 
methyl derivatives of (MAILHE and 
DE Gopon), A., i, 108. 

m-2:4-Xyloquinone-2’-bromo-5’-hydr- 
oxy-m-4’-xylylimide (v. AUWERS, 
BorscHk, and WELLER), A., i, 572. 

m-2:5-Xyloquinone-5’-hydroxy-m-4’- 
xylylimide, 4-amino-, and its salts 
and derivatives(v. AUWERS, BorscHE, 
and WELLER), A., i, 571. 

Xylose, utilisation of, by animals (Rock- 
woop and KnHorozian), A., i, 526. 
s-m-Xylyl methyl sulphide (v. AUwERs 

and Tugs), A., i, 121. 

m- and p-Xylylazides, action of, with 
hydrobromic, hydrochloric, and sulph- 
uric acids, and with ethyl and methyl 
alcohols and sulphuric acid (BAMBER- 
GER), A., i, 719. 

9:9’-m- and -p-Xylylenedifluorenes(S1za- 
LITz and JAssoy), A., i, 791. 

p-Xylylhydroxylamine, action of, with 
ethyl and methy)] alcohols and sulph- 
uric acid (BAMBERGER), A., i, 719. 

m-4-Xylylnitroamine, 5-nitro- (BAMBER- 
GER and v. GOLDBERGER), A., i, 135. 

s-m-Xylyloxalyl chloride, and p-chloro- 
(SToLLé and KnEsEt), A., i, 578. 

p-Xylyloxalyl chloride (STotué and 
KNEBEL), A., i, 578. 

s-m-Xylyloxalylanilide, and »-chloro- 
(STou.Lké and KNEsBEt), A., i, 578. 

m-4-Xylyl n-propyl ketone, and amino-, 
chloro-,and nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Morgan and Hickrnzorrom), T., 
1889. 


Y. 


Yeast, cultivation of, in purified nutrients 
(MacDona.p and McCo.ivm), A., 
i, 480. 

factors influencing the growth of 
(Stator), T., 115. 

toxicity of ammonium fluoride towards 
(FuLMER), A., i, 910. 

cellulose from (SALKOowsk]), A., i, 499. 

action of colouring matters on 
(Fraser), A., i, 293. 

fat of (H1nsBERG and Roos), A., i, 148. 

fermentation by (KOHLER), A., i, 81. 

fermentation of dextrose and levulose 
by (HaRDEN and HENLEY), A., i, 
480, 642. 

fermentation of dipeptides by (ABDER- 
HALDEN and Fopor), A., i, 481. 

fermentation of galactose by (v. EULER 
and LAURIN), A., i, 642. 
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Yeast, inflnence of cadmium and zinc 
salts on fermentation by (Kosty- 
CHEV and Frey; Kostycurev and 
Supxova), A., i, 149. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on fermentation by (v. EULER and 
HEINTZE), A., i, 149. 

adaptation of, to a galactose fermenta- 
tion medium (v. Ever, Laurin, 
and Perrersson), A., i, 386. 

nutrition of (FULMER, NeELson, and 
SHERWOOD), A., i, 292; (NELSON, 
FULMER, and CrssNA), A., i, 386. 

effect of alcohol on the toxicity of 
phenol towards (FuLMER), A., i, 
293. 

proteins of (Fopor), A., i, 81, 701; 
(THomas), A., i, 292. 

synthesis of vitamin-B by (HARDEN 
and Ziv), A., i, 702. 

estimation of maltase in (WILLSTATTER 
and STEIBELT), A., ii, 72. 

Yeast cells, influence of copper sulphate 
on autolysis of (SVANBERG and Vv. 
EULER), A., i, 81. 

physiology of (KéuteEr), A., i, 81. 
Yeast-nucleic acid (SrevupEL and 
Petser), A., i, 66; (THANNHAUSER 
and Sacus), A., i, 201. 

Yellow wood, extract of. See Morin. 

Yerba mate, estimation of caffeine in 
(UGARTE), A., ii, 470. 

Yohimba bark, estimation of yohimbine 
in (ScHOMER), A., ii, 360. 

Yohimbine, estimation of, in yohimba 
bark (ScHoMER) A., ii, 360. 

Yperite, detection and estimation of 
(GRIGNARD, Rivat, and ScATCHARD), 
A., ii, 282. 


Zanthoxylum macrophyllum, constitu- 
ents of the bark of (Goopson), A,, i, 
488, 

Zein, value of, in nutrition (Sung), A., 
i, 526. 

Zeolites, constitution of (TscHERMAK), 
A,, ii, 703. 

Zetruxinic acid. See ¢-Truxinic acid. 

Zinc, atomic weight of (BaxrTer and 

Honess), A., ii, 639. 

are and spark spectra of (SEELIGER 
and THAER), A., ii, 566. 

ultra-violet spark spectrum of (L. and 
E. Biocn), A., ii, 3, 286; (Mrui- 
KAN), A., ii, 3; (SAWYER), A., ii, 
363. 

chemical constant of (HEIDHAUSEN), 
A., ii, 240. 

recrystallisation of (Mastne), A., ii, 
639. 
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Zinc, metallurgy of (LemMaRcHANps), 

A., ii, 550. 

interpenetration of copper and (WeEtss 
and LAFITTE), A., ii, 551. 

reduction with, in volumetric analysis 
(TREADWELL), A., ii, 523. 

reduction of acid svlutions of ferric 
sulphate by (SucpEN), T., 233. 

precipitation of, with chromium 
(Yasu1), A., ii, 216, 

content of, in vertebrate animals 


(BERTRAND and VLADEsco), A., i, 
382. 

Zine alloys with aluminium and copper 
(HAUGHTON and Brnenay), A., ii, 
335. 

with 
20 


cerium (CLoTorsk!), A., ii, 


with copper, specific heat of (Dor- 
RINCKEL and WERNER), A., ii, 
428. 

with lead, electrical resistance of 
(Konno), A., ii, 425. 

with thallium, electromotive pro- 
perties of (KREMANN and Losine- 
ER), A., ii, 157. 

Zinc bases (zincammines) :— 

Zinctetrammine polyiodide (EPHRAIM 
and Mosimann), A., ii, 339. 

Zinc salts, influence of, on alcoholic 
fermentation (KosTYcHEV and 
Frey; Kostycnuev and Supkova), 
A., i, 149. 

occurrence of, in marine animals 
(Bopansky), A., i, 78. 

content and distribution of, in the 
animal organism (BERTRAND and 
Viapesco ; Bopansky), A., i, 
907. 

influence of, on reproduction in verte- 
brate animals (BERTRAND and 
ViLADEsScO), A., i, 699. 

Zinc oxide, luminescence of (WINTHER), 

A., ii, 670. 
sulphide, action of, light on (NIsut- 
zAWA), A., ii, 263. 
phosphorescence and fusion of 
(TizpE and Scuieepe), A., ii, 
263 ; (TomAscueEk), A., ii, 588. 
Zine detection and estimation :— 
detection of, in plant and animal 
organs (KEILHOLZ), A., ii, 708. 
estimation of (WINKLER), A., ii, 
521. 
estimation of, electrolytically (BAXTER 
and Honegs), A., ii, 639. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Ko1t- 
HOFF and VAN Disk), A., ii, 413; 
(JANDER and StvuntMANy), A,, ii, 
711. 
estimation of, in foods (BODANSKY), 
A., ii, 656 
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linc-copper couple, Scales’s, use of, in 
reducing nitric nitrogen (HARRISON), 
A,, ii, 345. 
linc dust, analysis of (BULLNHEIMER), 
A., ii, 655. 
fine electrode. See Electrode. 
lirconia. See Zirconium dioxide. 
lirconium hydride, gaseous, existence 
of (ScHWARz and Konrap), A., ii, 
645. 
dioxide, preparation and estimation 
of (RossIrer and SANDERs), A., 
ii, 341. 
use of, as catalyst in esterification 
(MAILHE and DE Gopoy), A., i, 
219. 
oxychloride, ionisation of (ApoLF and 
Pav.t), A., ii, 700. 
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Zirconium silicate, equilibrium of, with 
lithium silicate (ScHwARz and 
Haackk), A., ii, 452. 

Zirconyl chloride and sulphate, hydr- 
olysis of (VENABLE and JACKSON), 
A., ii, 118. 
Zirconium estimation and separation :— 
estimation of, and its separation 
from uranium (ANGELETTI), A,, ii, 
524, 
separation of, from columbium and 
from tantalum (ScCHOELLER and 


PowELL), T., 1927. 
separation of, from silicon, tin, and 
titanium (WENGER and MOREL), 
A., ii, 464. 
Zymocasein (Tuomas), A;, i, 292. 
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ERRATA. 
Vor. 112 (Assrr., 1917). 


Jor *‘hydrogen ” read ‘‘ hydrogen sulphide.” 


Vou. 118 (Asstr., 1920). 
5* for ‘*3H,PO,” read ** 3H,PO0,.” 
6 \ », ‘‘Ethyl Benzoate” read ‘‘ Benzyl Benzoate.”’ 
8 


f »» ‘‘ethyl benzoate” read ‘* benzyl benzoate.” 


after “GARNER” insert *‘ FREDERICK CHALLENGER.” 


Vor. 120 (Anstr., 1921). 


for ‘* Triquinonylmethanes”’ read ‘‘ Triquinolylmethanes. ” 
», ‘‘Tri-2-quinonylmethane ” ead ‘‘ Tri-2-quinolylmethane.” 


‘*triquinonylmethane” read ‘‘ triquinolylmethane.” 


, ‘*triquinonylcarbinol” read ‘‘triquinolylearbinol.” 
‘* ZEIGLER ” read ‘‘ ZIEGLER.” 


we tw we 


191 ‘*boron” read ‘* baron.” 
224 ** Zeitsch. anal. Chem.” read ‘‘ Zeitsch. angew. Chem.” 
. 285 ‘*Thompson ” vead ** Thomson.” 
ii, 285 ‘*Tnompson” read ‘‘ THOMSON.” 
. 344 **KoLFTHor” read *‘ KoLTHOFF.” 
. 573 », © BARBoROVSsKY” read *‘ BABOROVSKY.” 
- »» *‘HANAK” read ** HANAKOVA.” 
ii, 621 21* ,, £108” read ‘*100.” 
. 811, col. ii, entries under ‘‘ Riiggli” should be under ‘‘ Ruggli” on ii, 812. 
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i, 258 ‘*nitrate” read ‘‘ nitrite.” 

i. 266 *© 793,794” vead **i, 793,794.” 

i, 330 **GorDON” read ‘‘ CornDON.” 

L 364 ** Arch. Anat. Physiol.” read ‘* Virchow’s Archiv.” 

i. 388 ** Soil. Sci., 172,” read ‘‘ Soil. Sci., 11.” 

i. 503 ** HALFTEN ” read ‘‘ HAEFTEN.”’ 

i. 511 “ fluoreneoxalate” read ‘‘ fluoreneglyoxylate.” 

i, 516 ** Osindole” vead ‘‘ Oxindole.”’ 

i, 566 **M, E. FourNEAU” read ‘‘E. FournEAv.” 
8. i. 702 ‘*vitamin-A ” read * vitamin-B.” 

i, 751 ‘*twice”’ read *‘ half.” 

i. 796 ‘ethyl r-pinate” read ‘‘ ethyl r-pinonate.” 

i. 914 ‘*F. R. Jones” read ‘‘F. R. Jones and W. B. TispAe.” 
5 i, 6 ** N-ethyl” read ‘* NEt,.” 
9 ii, 176 ** JosEPH ” read “ JOSEF.” 

ii, 

ii, 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO ABSTRACTORS, 


GIVING THE 


NOMENCLATURE AND SYSTEM OF NOTATION 


ADOPTED IN THE ABSTRACTS. 


THE object of the abstracts of chemical papers published elsewhere 
than in the Transactions of the Society is to furnish the Fellows with 
a concise account of the progress of chemical science from month to 
month. It must be understood that as the abstracts are prepared 
for the information of the Fellows in general, they cannot possibly be 
made so full or so detailed as to obviate on the part of those who are 
engaged on special investigations the necessity of consulting the 
original memoirs. 


1. Titles of papers must be given literally. 

2. Before beginning to write the abstract, the whole of the original 
paper must be read, in order that a judgment may be formed of its 
importance and of the scale on which the abstract should be made. 

3. In the case of papers dealing with subjects not strictly chemical, 
the abstract should refer only to matters of chemical interest in the 
original. 

4. The abstract should consist mainly of the expression, in the 
abstractor’s own words, of the substance of the paper. 

5. The abstract should be made as short as is consistent with a 
clear and accurate statement of the author’s results. 

6. A concise statement showing the general trend of the investigation 
should be given at the commencement of those abstracts where the 
nature of the original permits of it. 

7. If an abstract of a paper on the same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstracted, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, note should, as a rule, be made of this fact. 

8. Matter which has appeared once in the Abstracts is not to be 
abstracted again, a reference being given to the volume in which the 
abstract may be found. 

9. As a rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, are to be omitted, unless such details are 
essential to the understanding of the results, or have some inde- 
pendent value. Further, comparatively unimportant compounds, such 
as the inorganic salts of organic bases or acids, should be mentioned 
quite shortly. On the other hand, data such as melting and boiling 
points, sp. gr., specific rotation, &c., must be given in every case unless 
recorded in earlier papers. 
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Nomenclature. 


10. Employ names such as sodium chloride, potassium sulphate for 
inorganic compounds, and use the terminals ous and ie only in dis. 
tinguishing compounds of different orders derived from the same 
elementary radicle ; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric 
chlorides, sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

11. Term compounds of metallic radicles with the OH-group 
hydroxides and not hydrates, the name hydrate being reserved for com- 
pounds supposed to contain water of combination or crystallisation, 

12. Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent to the 
displaceable hydrogen of the acid, normal and not neutral salts, and 
assign names such as sodium hydrogen sulphate, disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, d&c., to the acid salts. Basic salts as a rule are best desig- 
nated merely by their formulae. 

13. Names in common use for oxides should be employed, for 
example: NO, nitric oxide ; CO,, carbon dioxide ; P,O,), phosphoric 
oxide ; As,O,, arsenious oxide ; Fe,O,, ferric oxide. 

14, In open chain compounds, Greek letters must be used to indicate 
the position of a substituent, the letter a being assigned to the first 
carbon atom in the formula, except in the case of CN and CO,H, 
for example, CH,*CH,*CH,°CH,I a-iodobutane, CH,*CH,°CH,°ON 
a-cyanopropane. 

15. Isomeric open chain compounds are most conveniently repre- 
sented as substitution derivatives of the longest carbon chain in the 
formula ; for example, 

CH CH 
cH,cH> CH CH<GR° or CH,*CH,:CHMe:CHMe:CH, 
should be termed y-dimethylpentane not methylethylisopropyl- 


methane, and OH? >CH: CHO 6 iy or CH,:CHMe-CHMe-C0,H 


should be-termed a8-dimethylbutyric acid, not a8f-trimethylpropionic, 
or a-methylisovaleric, or methylisopropylacetic acid. 

16. Use names such as methane, ethane, &c., for the normal 
paraffins or hydrocarbons of the C,Ho,,2 series of the form 
CH,°(CH,],"CH,, &e. Term the hydrocarbons C,H, and C,H, ethylene 
and acetylene respectively (not ethene and ethine). Homologues of 
the ethylene series are to be indicated by the suffix -ene, and those of 
the acetylene series, wherever possible, by -inene. Adopt the name 
allene for the hydrocarbon CH,-C:CH,,. 

17. Distinguish all hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocarbons by names 
ending in ol. Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or 
n-hydric, according to the number of OH-groups. Compounds which 
are not alcohols, but for which names ending in ol have been used, 
are to be represented by names ending in oe, if a systematic name 
cannot be given, thus anisole not anisol, indole not indol. Compounds 
such as MeONa, EtONa, &c., should be termed sodium methoxide, 
sodium ethoxide, &c. 

18. The radicles indicated in the name of a compound are to be 
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given in the order fluoro-, chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, nitro-, nitroso-, 
amino-, imino-, cyano-, thiocyano-, hydroxy-, keto-. 

19. Compounds analogous to the acids of the lactic series containing 
the OH-group should be termed hydroxy-derivatives, and not oxy-deriva- 
tives ; for example, hydroxyacetic and not oxyacetic acid. Compounds 
containing the analogous groups OEt, OPh, OAc, &c., should in like 
manner be termed ethoxy-, phenoxy-, acetoxy- derivatives. Thus 
«ethoxypropionic acid, OEt-CHMe-CO,H, instead of ethyl-lactic acid; 
3:4-diethoxybenzoic acid, (OEt),C,H,°CO,H, instead of diethylproto- 
catechuic acid ; and a-acetoxypropionic acid, OAc*CH Me:CO,H, instead 
of acetyl-lactic acid. Terms such as diethylprotocatechuic acid should 
be understood to mean a compound formed by the displacement of 
hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of protocatechuic acid by 
ethyl, thus, C,HEt,(OH),-CO,H, and not C,H,(OEt),-CO,H, just as 
dibromoprotocatechuic acid is understood to be the name of a compound 
of the formula C;HBr,(OH),°CO,H. 

20. The term ether should be restricted to the oxides of hydro- 
carbon radicles and their derivatives, and the esters (so-called com- 
pound ethers or ethereal salts) should be represented by names similar 
to those given to metallic salts, 

21. When a substituent is one of the groups NH,, NHR, NR,, NH or 
NR, its name should end in ino ; for example, B-aminopropionic acid, 
NH,*CH,-CH,°CO,H, -anilino-acrylic acid, NHPh-CH:CH:CO,H, 
aiminopropionic acid, NH:CMe-CO,H. 

22. Compounds of the radicle SO,H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sulphonic acids, or failing this, sulpho-compounds ; for example, 
benzenesulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid. 

23. Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in ine, as aniline instead of anilin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz., glycerides, glucosides, 
bitter principles, and proteins, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydrogen chloride, bromide 
or iodide should always receive names ending in ide and not ate, as 
morphine: hydrochloride and not morphine hydrochlorate. 

24. The Collective Index, 4th decade (1903-1912) should be adopted 
as the standard of reference on questions of nomenclature not provided 
for in the preceding sections. 


Notation. 


25. In empirical formulae the elements are to be given in the 
order C, H, O, N, Cl, Br, I, F,8, P, and the remainder alphabetically. 
26. Equations should be omitted unless essential to the under- 
standing of the results; as a rule, they should not be written on a 
separate line, but should “run on” with the text. 
27. To economise space, it is desirable : 
(a) That dots should be used instead of dashes in connecting 
contiguous symbols or radicles, whenever this does 
not interfere with the clearness of the formula. 
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(b) That formulae should be shortened by the judicious 
employment of the symbols Me for CH,, Et for 


C,H,, Pre for CH,*CH,°CH,, Pr* for CH(CH,),, Ph | 


for O,H,, Py for C.H,N, Ac for CO°CH,, and Bz for 
CO-C,H,. 
(c) That formulae should be written in one line whenever 
this can be done without obscuring their meaning. 
28. In representing the constitution of benzene derivatives, the 
relative positions of the radicles in the symbol of benzene should be 
indicated by numerals, instead of by means of the hexagon formula. 
(a) The abbreviations o-, m-, and p-, should be used in place 
of 1: 2- or ortho-, 1 : 3- or meta-, and 1: 4- or para. 
(b) In numbering positions in the case of substitution deriva- 
tives of phenol, aniline, benzonitrile, benzoic acid, 
benzenesulphonic acid, benzaldehyde, and _ toluene, 
the characteristic radicle of each of these parent 
substances is to be regarded as in position 1 (compare 
Collective Index). 
(c) Names of substitution derivatives should be given in 
such a way that the position of the substituent is 
indicated by a numeral prefixed ; for example :— 


SO0,H 
4 “Br is 2 ; 5-dibromobenzenesulphonic acid ; 
mn) 
Me 
(YNH, is 3-bromo-o toluidine-5 sulphonic acid. 
Oe 
29. In representing the constitution of derivatives of other “ closed 
chain’’ hydrocarbons, graphic formulae should not be employed, but 
the system of numbering positions indicated in Richter’s Lexikon der 


Kohlenstof-Verbindungen (3rd edition, 1910, pp. 14—26) should be 
used, of which the following schemes may be regarded as typical :— 


O Ss NH 
AN, AN AN 
5 5 5 2) 5 2) 
; 3 4 3 ak 3 
Furan. Thiophen. Pyrrole, 
O 8 NH 
A\ A\ Jen 
5 2 5 2 5 2 
4 3\N } 3N 43 


Oxazole. Thiazole. Pyrazole 


no! 


5 
N 
NANSN JN, VA NAN 


NH NH 
' \ ’ ; 2) ° | | 
2,4 9N 5 A‘ 5, 3} 
bead WA 
Purine. * Pyridine. Indole. 


N 
Ly Lh AXs 


| | 2| | | / i | 2 
es, . 6. 2 Pi 2 
Naphthalene. Quinoline. zsoQuinoline. 
JX W\ 
LYM) a 
| | Mg 
te aad a hd ‘3 
Anthracene. Phenanthrene. 
Ny AY D0WA\—AV/S 
2 6 2 ! | 2 2 | 7 
Diphenyl. 88-Dinaphthyl. 
Manuscript. 


30. In view of the difficulty of dealing with MSS. of widely varying 
sizes, abstracts cannot be accepted unless written on quarto paper 
(10 x 8 in.). 

31. Not more than one abstract must appear on a sheet. 

32. When an abstract exceeds a sheet in length, the sheets must be 
fastened together by means of gum at the top left-hand corner. 

33. The name of the abstractor must be written diagonally at the 
top left-hand corner of the first sheet of the abstract. 


Proofs. 


34. Abstractors are expected to read and correct proofs carefully, 
and to check all formulae and figures against MSS. 

35. All proofs, however small, must be returned to the Sub-Editor 
not later than 24 hours after receipt from the printers. 


*.* The Editor’s decision, in all matters connected with the 
Abstracts, must be considered final. 


pt This numbering, proposed originally by E. Fischer, is adopted in the text of the 
ikon. 


6 INTERNATIONAL PHYSICO-CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


List of Symbols Recommended by the Working Committee of the 
International Commission for the Unification of Physico-chemical 
Symbols (1914). [See Trans., 1921, 119, 502—512.] 


1. Mathematical Symbols. 


| Usual | Alternative 
symbol. symbol. 
Base of natural initia hacen e | 
Diameter inne a d 
Radius .... eee r 
Ratio of circumference to diameter pee eae > 
Summation.. guapianinetsia 3 
Variation ..... SnssEauee bab eiiebkeabnonuakiencdh 5 
Total differential. danthesie d 
Partial differential d 


2. Universal Constants. 


Acceleration due to gravity... 

Mechanical equivalent of heat 

Avogadro’s constant [number of molecules 
in 1 gram-molecule (mole) ] .. 

Gas constant per mole .......... 

Faraday’s constant (number of. ‘coulombs 
per gram-equivalent of an ion) ......... 

Charge on an C1ectron .........cesceessececcecees 


ey BS Qa 


3. General Physics and Chemistry. 


Thai Int 000.000 ccccccccc ccs coccscces ccs cee ceccsc ccs coccee h 
MEL scciabinblisdthavet sien bicmaeneinbeesbeinaineavein m 
Time sa eecnth biked deseas ene weneneeicieeetennn t 
Volume ...... piesedninnees v, V 
Density (mass per t unit it volume) = einiisaweees d D 
Pressure .......+++ Sees dasden-deeenncesseseee aF 
RINIIIED asi cecdsescscecccecenciesiascesscees c, 0 
Mole fraction . anes x 
Critical constants : pressure, volume, ‘tem- ) { Per Ve 
perature (centigrade), temperature + &, T, 
(absolute), density ssnersenetsaesssees | d, 
Reduced quantities: pressure, volume, \ f{ ?,, U; 
temperature, density enbssavescanese 16 Uy Ras 
van der Waals’s constants ..........seseeeeeeee a,b 
Fluidity . ov ces ccs cee cee cee cee ces 9 
Viscosity _ su cunesnsensuncnnsisesoesesesesnsasees n 
BUENOS CORMEOR occ. ccc cence cds cccccecccsceseccsecce ¥ o 
Diffusion coefficient ............ccecsesescceceeees A 
Atomic Weight .......cccccccccccccccccceeccecccces A 


MI WEIN ce cevcndcce sensencesccevesscasce M 
Velocity coefficient of reaction okicedeees k 
Equilibrium CONSEANE ....ceceecscccecccceccseces K, (K,, Kp) 


van’t Hoff coefficient ..... a 
Degree of — (electrolytic, ‘thermal, 
etc.) eeeeeeeces CO eee eee eee eee see cesses seers a 


ve 


ul 
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4. Heat and Thermodynamics. 


| Usual 
symbol. 
Temperature (centigrade) t 
Temperature (absolute) T 
Critical temperature PSE ONE Pre EAL bl i ot 
Reduced temperature ..........ssceeeseeseeeeees | a A 
Critical solution ‘puma seciabihenitiee a 
Quantity of heat ............. seve | 
Entropy . se S 
Specific c heat . paveewesesweiadess | c 
Specific heat at constant pressure. een Cy 
Specific heat at constant volume eee Ce 
Ratio of specific heats, Cy : cr see scccceccecoss ¥ 
Molecular heat ....... naeanones C 
Molecular heat at constant pressure. epaeense Cy 
Molecular heat at constant volume ......... Cy 
Latent heat per Gram .......seseeceecereereeeeee | l 
Latent heat per mole <r L 
Maximum work (diminution of free energy) A 
5. Optics. 
Wave-length of light A 
n 


Refractive index .... 

Specific refractive power (Gladstone ‘and 
Dale) ... 

Specific refractive power (Lorentz: ‘and 
Lorenz) . - ra senipicmuen 


Molecular refractive PoWer ........sseeeeseeeees 


Angle of optical rotation ..........ceeeeeeeeeeees 
Specific rotatory power 

Molecular rotatory power ; 

Specific magnetic rotation ..........seeseeeeees 
Molecular magnetic rotation 


6. Electricity and Magnetism. 


Quantity of natal oun one. coeccescesceecense ese 

Current intensity . 

Resistance ....... ‘aeonttem 

Electromotive force ...... 

Electrode potential, or discharge potential 
of an ion 


Ta, [rely 


TL, wan 
f Re,Ry | 
L [Reh (Rak 


Q 
L 


R 
E 


E 


Electrode potential r referred to the normal 


hydrogen or normal calomel electrode 
respectively, the bcnenme of which is 
taken as zero . 

Normal potential, iu Ong “the ‘electrode poten- 
tial referred to the normal hydrogen or 
normal calomel electrode respectively, 
when the solution is molecular-normal 
in respect of all participating sub- 
stances and ions of variable concentra- 
eee oo ccc ccccccccccccccoccccsce 

Dielectric constant 


Conductivity a nna 


Equivalent conductivity .. 


E,, E, 


Equivalent conductivity at different dilu- | 


tions—volumes in_ litres en 
1 gram-equivalent ose 


| 


Alternative 
symbol. 
6 


€p, € 


ofhs of 
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6. Electricity and Magnetism—(continued). 
Usual | Alternative 


symbol. | symbol. 

Equivalent conductivity of kation = | 

of anion ..... Ag, Ag 
Equivalent conductivity of specified jons.. Ax: Acy 
Molecular conductivity ...... m 
Velocity of kation and of anion in ‘cm. | sec. 

when the potential gradient is 1 volt 

percm. ... U,, Us 
Transport number of ‘kation ‘and of. anion . Nz, Ng 
Magnetic permeability .. atten. A m 
Magnetic susceptibility entiinwbeseednbeeinenis K 


List of Symbols, Arranged Alphabetically. 


Symbol. Name of quantity. 


A Atomic weight; maximum work. 
a Van der Waals’s constant. 

b Van der Waals’s constant. 

Cc Concentration; molecular heat. 
Concentration ; specific heat. 


Cy, Cy Molecular heat at constant pressure, and at constant 
volume. 
Cy, Cy Specific heat at constant pressure, and at constant volume. 
D Alternative symbol for density. 
d Diameter; total differential; density. 
d, Critical density. 
d, Reduced density. 
y Electromotive force; electrode potential. 
e Base of Napierian logarithms; charge on an electron. 
E,, £, Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 


normal calomel electrode, respectively, the potential 

of which is taken as zero. 

oF bs oMe Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration. 

Faraday’s constant (number of coulombs per gram-equiv- 
alent of an ion). 

Acceleration due to gravity. 

Height. 

Current. 

Van’t Hoff’s coefficient. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Equilibrium constant. 

Equilibrium constant, when molar concentrations and 
partial pressures respectively are employed. 

Velocity coefficient of reaction. 

Latent heat per mole. 

Length; latent heat per gram. 

Molecular weight. 

Molecular rotatory power. 

Molecular magnetic rotatory power. 

Mass. 

Avogadro’s constant (Loschmidt’s number) or number of 
molecules in 1 gram-molecule. 

Refractive index. 


Awenee fy 


ai 
: 

< 
< 


— 
2 esSSeene 


ve 


tant 


ime. 


the 
tial 


d to 
“ode 
] in 
; of 


uiv- 


and 
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List of Symbols, Arranged Alphabetically—(continued). 


Symbol. 
Ng, Na 


ofhs ofc 


—_— 


| Name of quantity. 


Transport number of kation and of anion. 

Refractive index (alternative symbol). 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 

Critical pressure : reduced pressure. 

Quantity of heat; quantity of electricity. 

Gas constant per mole; electrical resistance. 

Molecular refractive power, according to Gladstone and 
Dale, and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Radius. 

Specific refractive power according to Gladstone and Dale, 
and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Entropy. 

Absolute temperature. 

Critical temperature (on the absolute scale). 

Reduced temperature (absolute). 

Critical solution temperature (absolute). 

Time; temperature (centigrade). 

Critical temperature (centigrade). 

Critical solution temperature (centigrade). 

Reduced temperature (centigrade). 

Velocity of kation and of anion in cm./sec. when the poten- 
tial gradient is 1 volt per cm. 

Volume. 

Volume. 

Critical volume : reduced volume. 

Electrical resistance (alternative symbol). 

Mole fraction. 

Degree of dissociation (electrolytic, thermal, etc.); angle 
of optical rotation. 

Specific rotatory power. 

Surface tension; ratio of specific heats. 

Diffusion coefficient. 

Variation. 

Partial differential. 

Electrode potential (alternative symbol); dielectric con- 
stant. 

Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode respectively, the potential of 
which is taken as zero (alternative symbols). 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration (alternative symbols). 

Viscosity. 

Temperature (centigrade), (alternative symbol). 

es conductance (conductivity); magnetic suscepti- 

ility. : 

Equivalent conductivity. 

Equivalent conductivity at different dilutions (volumes in 
litres containing 1 gram-equivalent). 

Equivalent conductivity of kation and of anion. 

Wave-length of light. 

Molecular conductivity ; magnetic permeability 

Ratio of circumference to diameter. 

Summation. 

Surface tension (alternative symbol). 

Fluidity. 

| Specific magnetic rotation. 
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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE, 


The following is a list of Journals from which abstracts are made (directly or 
indirectly) by the Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical Industry, 
The abbreviated titles printed in italics represent Journals abstracted by the 
Chemical Society, those printed in roman type being abstracted by the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Of the former Journals those indicated by an asterisk 
are also abstracted by the Society of Chemical Industry. 


ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Abh. Bihm. Akad. . 
Abh. Deut Naturwiss. Med. 

Ver. Bihmen. 

Acad. Sci. Fennicae . 
Agric. Bull. F. M. 8. 
Agric. J. India . 

Agric. Ledger . 

Agric. Res. Inst., Pusa Rep. 

(Bull.) 

Allgem. Z. Bierbrau. u. 

Malzfabr. 

Amer. J. Bot. . 
Amer. J. Dis. Children 
Amer. J. Pharm. . 
Amer. J. Physiol. ° 
Amer. J. Publ. Health 
*Amer. J. Sci. 

Amer. Min. 

Anal, Fis. Quim. ° 
Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina 
* Analyst . 
Annalen 

Ann, Bot. 

Ann. di Bot, 

Ann. Chim. ‘ 

*Ann. Chim. Analyt. 
Ann. Falsif. ° 

Ann. hyg. pub. med. legale . 
Ann. Inst. Pasteur . 
Ann. Physik . 

Ann. Physique . 

Ann. R. Staz. Chim. Agrar. 

Sperim. 

Ann. sci. Univ. Jassy 

Ann. Soc. Geol. Belg.: Publ. 
rel. au Congo Belge 

Apoth. Zeit. ‘ 

‘Arb. Gebiet. Physik, "Math. 

Chem. 


Arch. Anat. Physiol. . ° 
Arch, Entw.-mech. Org. . 
Arch. expt. Path. Pharm. . 


Arch. Farm. sperim. Sci. “p- 
Arch, Fisiol. . 

Arch. Int. Med. : 
Arch, ital. Biol. - 
Arch, Med. Pharm. milit. . 


JOURNAL. 

Abhandlungen der Béhmischen Akademie. 

Abhandlungen der Deutschen Naturwissenschaftlichen 
und Medizinischen Verein, Béhmen. 

Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae. 

Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States. 

Agricultural Journal of India. 

Agricultural Ledger. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, 
Bulletins. 

Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Bierbrauerei und Malz. 
fabrikation. 

American Journal of Botany. 

American Journal of Diseases of Children. 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 

American Journal of Physiology. 

American Journal of Public Health. 

American Journal of Science, 

American Mineralogist. 

Anales de la Sociedad Espaiiola de Fisica y Quimica. 

Anales de la Asociacién Quimica Argentina. 

Analyst. 

Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie. 

Annals of Botany. 

Annali di Botanica. 

Aunales de Chimie. 

Annales de Chimie Analytique et de Chimie Appliquée. 

Annales des Falsifications. 

Annales @’ hygiéne publique et de médicine légale. 

Annales de |'Institut Pasteur. 

Annalen der Physik. 

Annales de Physique. 

Annali della R. Stazione Chimico Agraria Sperimen- 
tale di Roma. 

Annales scientifiques de |’Université de Jassy. 

Annales de la Société géologique de Belgique: Publi- 
cations relatives au Congo Belge. 

Apotheker-Zeitung. 

Arbeiten aus dem Gebiete der Physik, Mathematik 
und Chemie. 

Archiv fiir A atomie und Physiologie. 

Archiv fiir Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen. 

Archiv fiir experimentelle Pathologie und Pharma- 
kologie. 

Archivio ai Farmacologia sperimentale e Scienze affini. 

Archivio di Fisiologia. 

The Archives of Internal Medicine. 

Archives italiennes de Biolovie. 

Archives de Médicine et de Pharmacie militaires. 


Report and 


ichen 


tes, 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Arch. Néerland. ‘ 


Arch, Néerland. physiol. 


*4rch. Pharm. . 
Arch. Sci. phys. nat. 
Arch. Suikerind. Ned. "Indie 


Arkiv Kem. Min. Geol. 
*Atti R. Accad. Lincet 
Atti R. Accad. Sci. Torino 
Alti R. Ist. Veneto Sci. 


Aust. Pharm. Notes . 
Beitr. Min. Japan. . 
Berg. Hiittenm. Rundsch. . 
*Ber. . . 

Ber. Deut. bot. Ges. 

*Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges. 


Ber. Oberhess. Ges. Natur. 


Heilkunde. 

Ber. Ohara Inst, 
Forsch. 

Ber. Stichs. Akad. Wiss. 


landw. 


Berlin. Klin. Woch. . 
*Bied. Zentr. 


Biochem. Bull. . 

*Biochem. J. 

*Biochem. Z. . 

Bd. of Trade J. . ‘ 

Bol. Acad. Nac. Ciencias, 
Cordoba. 

*Boll. Chim. farm. 

Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. 

Boll. Soc. Med. Chirurg 

Boi. Centr. 

Bot. Gaz. 

Brass. Malt. 

Brau- u. Malzind. 

Braunkohle 

*Brennstoff-Chem. 

Brewers’ J. 

Brit. J. Phot. 

Brit. Med. J. 

Brit. Pat. . 

Buletinul Chim. i 

Bul. Soc. Chim. Romdnia . 

Bul. Soc. Romane Stiin. 

Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 


Bull. Acad. Sci. Roumaine 
Bull. Agric. Intell. 


Bull, Assoc. Chim. Sucr. . 


JOURNAL. 

Archives Néerlandaises de sciences exactes et natu- 
relles. 

Archives Néerlandaises de physiologie de homme et 
des animaux. 

Archiv der Pharmazie. 

Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles. 

Archief voor de Suikerindustrie in Nederlandsch- 
Indié. 

Arkiv for Kemi, Mineralogi och Geologi. 

Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. 

Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Ettere ed 
Arti. 

Australian Pharmaceutical Notes and News 

Beitriige zur Mineralogie von Japan. 

Berg- und Hiittenmannisches Rundschau. 

Berichte der Deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft. 

Berichte der Deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft. 

Berichte der Deutschen pharmazeutischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

Berichte der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- 
und Heilkunde zu Giessen. 

Berichte des Ohara Instituts fiir landwirtschaftliche 
Forschungen. 

Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Siichsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 

Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift. 

Biedermann’s Zentralblatt fiir Agrikulturchemie und 
rationellen Landwirtschafts-Betrieb. 

Biochemical Bulletin. 

Biochemical Journal. 

Biochemische Zeitschrift. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Boletin de la Academia Nacfonal des Ciencias, Cordoba. 


Bolletino Chimico farmaceutico. 

Bolletino della Societ’ Geologica Italiana. 

Bolletino della Societa Medico-Chirurgica, Pavia. 

Botanisches Centralblatt. 

Botanical Gazette. 

Brasserie et Malterie. 

Brau- u. Malzindustrie. 

Braunkohle. 

Brennstoff-Chemie. 

Brewers’ Journal. 

British Journal of Photography. 

British Medical Journal. 

British Patent. 

Buletinul Chimie. 

Buletinul Societatei de Chimie din Romania. 

Buletinul Societatii Romane de Stiinte. 

Academie royale de Belgique—Bulletin de la Classe 
des Sciences. 

Bulletin de la Section Scientifique de 1’Académie 
Roumaine. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence and 
of Plant Diseases. 

Bulletin de l’Association des Chimistes de Sucrerie et 
de Distillerie. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Bull. Bureau of Standards 
(U.S.A.). 
Bull. Com. Géol. Finlande . 
Bull. Forest Exp. Stat. 
Meguro. 
Bull. gén. Thérap. 


Bull. Geol. d Alsace. . 


Bull. Geol. Inst. Univ, Up- 
sala. 

Bull. Geol, Soc. Amer. . 

Bull. Geol. Survey, U.S.A. 

Bull. Geol. Survey, West 
Australia. 

Bull. Imp. Inst. ° 

Bull. Indian Ind. Lab. 

Bull. Johns Hopkins Hos- 

ital 


pital, : 
Bull. School Mines and 
Met., Univ. Missouri 
Bull. Sci. Pharmacol. 
* Bull. Soc. chim. ‘ 
* Bull. Soc. chim. Belg. 
Bull. Soc. Chim. biol. 
Bull. Soc. d’Encour. . 


Bull. Soe. franc. Min. 
Bull. Soc. Frang. Phot. 
Bull. Soc. Ind. Mulhouse . 
Bull. Soc. Ind. Nord. 
Bull. Soc. Oural. Sci. Nat. 


Bull. Soc. Pharm. Bordeaux 
Bull. Wellcome Trop.Res.Lab. 


Cairo Sci. J. i . . 
Canada Dept. Mines Publ. . 
*Canadian Chem. Met. 
Canadian Med. Assoc. J. . 
Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha 
Casopis. Math. Fysiky 
*Centr. Bakt. Par. 


Centr. Min. 


Ch. of Comm. J. 
Chem. App. 
Chem. Erde 
Chem. Ind. 
Chem. Listy 


*Chem. and Met. Eng. 
*Chem. News ; 
Chem, Trade J.. 
Chem. Umschau 


*Chem. Weekblad 


JOURNALS FKOM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


JOURNAL. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards (U.S.A.). 


Bulletin de la Commission Géologique de Finlande. 
— of the Forest Experiment Station, Megun, 
okyo. 

Bulletin général de Thérapeutique médicale, chir- 
urgicale, obstétricale. 

Bulletin du Service de la Carte Geologique d'Alsace et 
de Lorraine. 

Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University 
of Upsala. 

Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. 

Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Bulletin of the Geological Survey, West Australia. 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 
Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour. 
Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Sulletin of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
University of Missouri. 

Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques. 

Bulletin de la Société chimique de France. 

Bulletin de la Société chimique de Belgique. 

Bulletin de la Société de Chimie biologique. 

Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour 1’In- 
dustrie Nationale. 

Bulletin de la Société francaise de Minéralogie. 

Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de Photographie. 

Bulletin de la Société Industrielle de Mulhouse. 

Bulletin de la Société Industrielle du Nord de la France, 

Bulletin de la Société Ouralienne des Amateurs des 
Sciences Naturelles 4 Catherineberg. 

Bulletin des Travaux de la Société de Pharmacie ée 
Bordeaux. 

Bulletin of the Wellcome Tropical Research Labor. 
tory. 

Cairo Scientific Journal. 

Canada Department of Mines Publications. 

Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Canadian Medical Association Journal. 

Le Caoutchouc et le Gutta-Percha. 

Casopsis pro péstovani Mathematiky a Fysiky. 

Centralblatt fir Bakteriologie, Parasitenkunde uni 
Infektionskrankheiten. 

a fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palaeonto- 

ogie. 

Sheets of Commerce Journal. 

Chemische Apparatur. 

Chemie der Erde. 

Chemische Industrie. 

Chemické Listy pro Védu a Praémysl. Organ de h 
‘Ceska chemicka Spoleénost pro Védu a Prumysl. 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

Chemical News. 

Chemical Trade Journal. 

Chemische Umschau auf dem Gebiete der Fette, Oele, 
Wachse, und Harze. 

Chemisch Weekblad. 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


ABBREVIATED TITLE. JOURNAL. 
*Chem.-Ztg. ‘ ‘ . Chemiker-Zeitung. 
Chem. Z. . ° . . Chemische Zeitschrift. 
de. "Chem. Zentr. . ‘ . Chemisches Zentralblatt. 
egur, F Chem. and Drug. ‘ . Chemist and Drugzgist. 
. *Chim. et Ind. . ‘ . Chimie et Industrie. 
chir F Collegium. . . . Collegium. 
*Compt. rend. . : . Gennes rendus hebdomadaires des Séances de 1’Aca- 
aoe démie des Sciences. 
: Compt. rend. Soc. Biol. . Comptes rendushebdomadaires de Séances de la Société 
rersity de Biologie. 


Comptes rend. Trav. Lab. Comptes rendus des Travaux du Laboratoire Carls- 


Carlsberg berg. 

D.R.-P. . Deutsches Reichs-Patent. 

Dept. S. Australia, Department of Chemistry, South Australia, Bulletins. 
Bul 

Deut. med. Woch. . Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Econ. Geol. . Economic Geology. 

Econ. Proc. Roy. Dubl. - Soe. Economic Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Elektrochem. Z Elektrochemische Zeitschrift. 

Engineering ° ° . Engineering. 

Eng. and Min. J. ‘ . Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Exper. Stat. Rec. ' . Experimental Station Record. 

Farben-Ztg. ‘ : . Farben-Zeitung. 

Fermentforsch. . ‘ . Fermentforschung. 

oo ; . Feuerungstechnik. 

Flora . . - Flora. 

Fildtani Kézling y ‘ . Foldtani Kozlony. 

Fr. Pat. . ‘ . French Patent. 

Gas J. ‘ ° - Gas Journal. 

Gas World . ‘ ; . Gas World. 

"Gazzetta . . ‘ . Gazzetta chimica italiana. 

Geol. Fir. Férh. ; . Geologiska Féreningens i Stockholm Firhandlingar. 

Geol. Mag. . : ‘ ° oo Magazine. 

Gerber ‘ Gerber. 

*Giorn. Chim. Ind. A ppl. . Giornale di Chimica Industriale ed Applicata. 

Gummi-Ztg. ‘ - Gummi-Zeitung. 

Handl, Vi inft. Nat. . Handelingen van het Vijftende Natuur. 

— Agric. Exp. Stat. Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 

u 

Heart . ° ‘ - Heart. 

Helv. Chim. Acta , . Helvetica Chimica Acta. 

Hyg. Rundsch... . . . Hygienische Rundschau. 

Indian J. Med. Res. . Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

India-rubber J. . : . India-rubber Journal. 

Int. Sugar J. ‘ - International Sugar Journal. 

Iron Steel Inst. Carnegie Iron and Steel Institute, Carnegie Scholarship 
Schol. Mem Memoirs. 

Jahrb. Geol Reichsanst. . Jahrbuch der geologischen Reichsanstalt. 

Jahrb. Min. . - Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und 

Palaeontologie. 
Jahrb. Min. Beil.-Bd. - Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palae- 
ontologie, Beilage-Band. 

Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elek- Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitit und Elektronik. 
trontk. 

Jahrb. wiss. Bot. . . . Jahrbuch fiir wissenschaftliche Botanik. 

Jahresber. Ges. vaterl. Jahresbericht der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir vater- 
Kultur. lindische Kultur. 

Jernk. Ann. ° ° . Jern-kontorets Annaler. 

*J. Agric. Res. . ° . Journal of Agricultural Research. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. JOURNAL. . 
*J. Agric. Sci. . ° - Journal of Agricultural Science. JK 
J. Amer. Ceram. Soc. . - Journal of the American Ceramic Society. Jd 
* J. Amer. Chem. Soc. . Journal of the American Chemical Society. iB 
J. Amer. Leather Chem. Journal of the American Leather Chemists’ Associa. § ’ 
Assoc. tion. - H 
J. Amer. Med. Assoc. - Journal of the American Medical Association. J.B 
J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. Journal of the Association of Official Agricultural v. 
Chemists. is 
*J. Biol. Chem. . ° . Journal of Biological Chemistry, New York. 1.8 
J. Canad. Min. Inst. . . Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 1.8 
J. Chem. Ind. Tokyo . . See Kogyd-Kwagaku-Zasshi. 1.8 
J. Chem. Met. Soc. 8. Africa Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining 15 
Society of South Africa. 18 
J. Chem. Soc. Japan. . Journal of the Chemical Society of Japan. (Nippon C 
Kwagaku Kwai,Shi.) 1,1 
J. Chim. physique. . Journal de Chimie physique. 1,U 
J. Coll. Agric. Tohoku . Journal of the College of Agriculture, Tohoku Imper- d. 
ial University, Japan. iN 
J. Coll. Agric. Tokyo. . Journal of the College of Agriculture, Imperial Uni- Ii 
versity of Tokyo, Japan. kr. 
J. Coll. Eng. Tokyo . . Journal of the College of Engineering, Imperial Uni- B 
versity of Tokyo. Ken 
*J. Coll. Sci. Tokyo . . Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University Ker 
of Tokyo. Kew 
J. Exp. Med. .  . ~~ Journal of Experimental Medicine. Kon 
*J. Franklin Inst... . Journal of the Franklin Institute. T 
J. Gasbeleucht. . ‘ . Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung und Wasserversorgung. Rog 
J. gen. Physiol. . : . Journal of general Physiology. . C 
J. Genetics. . «~~ « Journal of Genetics. Ko 
J.Geol. .  .  «  .« Journal of Geology. Ko 
J. Geol. Soc. Tokyo . . Chishitsugaku Zasshi (Journal of the Geological Kor 
Society of Tokyo). Kil 
J. Hygiene. .  «.  . Journal of Hygiene. Kur 
*J. Ind. Eng. Chem. . . Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. lan 
J. Indian Ind. Lab. . . Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. lan 
*J. Indian Inst. Sci. . . Journal of the Indian Institute of Science. 
J. Inst. Brewing ° . Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 
J. Inst. Metals . . - Journal of the institute of Metals. - 
J. Inst. Petroleum Tech. . Journal of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, | I . 
J. Iron and Steel Inst. . Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. Wat 
J. Landw. . ° ‘ . Journal fiir Landwirtschaft. a 
J. Marine Biol. Assoc. U.K. Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the Med 
United Kingdom. * 
J. Med. Res. ° ‘ . Journal of Medical Research. Mea 
J. Min. Agric. . ‘ . Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. Vee 
J. Path. Bact. . ‘ . Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology. van 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer. . . Journal of the Optical Society of America. us 
*J. Pharm. Chim. . . Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. oe 
J. Pharm. Expt. Ther. . Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- Mer 
utics. om 
J. Pharm. Soc. Japan . Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Japan Mex 
(Yakugakuzasshi). MM 
*J. Physical Chem. . - Journal of Physical Chemistry. - 
J. Physiol. . ° . . Journal of Physiology. M 
J. Physiol. Path. gén. « . Journal de Physiologie et de Pathologie générale. t 
J. Phys, Radium ° - Journal de Physique et le Radium. M 
*J. pr. Chem. . ° Journal fiir praktische Chemie. Mer 


J. Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
J. Roy. Agric. Soc. . . 
J, Roy. Army Med. Corps . 
J. Roy. Hort. Soc. ° 
J. Roy. Soc. New South 
Wales. 
J. Roy. Soc. West Australia 
*J, Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc. 
J. Scot. Met. Soc. ‘ e 
J. Soc. Arts ‘ ; 
J. Soc. Dyers and Col. ‘ 
J, Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 
J, Soc. Glass Technology 
J. S. African Assoc. Anal. 
Chem. 
J. Textile Inst. 
J.Usines Gaz . - 
J. Washington Acad. Sci. . 
J. West Scotland Iron Steel 
Inst. 


BK. Svenska Vet.-Akad. 


Handi. 
Kentucky Exp. Stat. Bull. 
Keram. Rundsch. ‘s 
Kew Bull. . ° ° 
Kongl. Landtbr. MHandl. 

Tidskr. 
Kigyd-Kwagaku-Zasshi (J. 

Chem. Ind. Japan). 
*Kolloid Z. 


*Koll. Chem. Beihefle 
Kosmos * ° . 
Kiihn- Archiv 
Kunststoffe P 
Lancet 


landw. Jahrb. . 
Landw. Versuchs.-Stat. 
Leather Trades Rev. 
Louisiana Bull. . 
Louisiana Planter 
Lunds, Univ. Arsskr. . 
Math. és Termés. Ert. 


Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. 
Nobel-Inst. 

Medd. on Grinland . i 

Med. Genees. Lab. Weltevre- 
den. 

Med. Chron. e 

Med. Rlinik ‘ 

Mem. Accad. Lincet . 

Mem. Aecad. Sci. Torino 


Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoté 


Mem. Coll. Sci. and Eng. 
Kyotd Imp. Univ. 

Mem. Dept. Agric. India . 

Mem. Manchester Phil. Soc. 


JOURNAL. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales. 

Journal of the Royal Society of West Australia. 

Journal of the Physical and Chemical Society of Russia. 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

Journal of the Society of Leather Trades Chemists. 

Journal of the Society of Glass Technology. 

Journal of the South African Association of Analytical 
Chemists. 

Journal of the Textile Institute. 

Journal des Usines & Gaz. 

Journal of the Washington Academy of Science. 

Journal of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens Hand- 
lingar. 

Kentucky Experimental Station, Bulletin. 

Keramisch Rundschau. 

Kew Bulletin. 

See Bull. Agric. Intell. 


Kogy6-Kwagaku-Zasshi (Journal of Chemical Industry, 
Japan). 

Kolloid Zeitschrift. 

Kolloid-chemische Beihefte. 

Kosmos (Lemberg). 

Kiihn-Archiv. 

Kunststoffe. 

The Lancet. 

Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher. 

Die landwirtschaftlichen Versuchs-Stationen. 

Leather Trades Review. 

Louisiana Bulletin. 

Louisiana Planter. 

Lunds Universitets Ars-skrift. 

Mathematikai és Természettudomanyi Ertesité, Buda- 


pest. 

Meddelanden fran Kongl- Vetenskapsakademiens Nobel- 
Institut. 

Meddelser on Grénland. 

Mededeelingen uit het Geneeskundig Laboratorium te 
Weltevreden. 

Medical Chronicle. 

Medizinische Klinik. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di 


Torino. 

Memoirs of the College of Science, Kyots Imperial 
University. 

Memoirs of the College of Science and Engineering, 
Kyoté Imperial University. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 

Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 


Mem. Soc. Ing. Civ. . : 
Mem. Soc. Toscana Sci. Nat. 


ee, Water er Ba. Rep. 


Mitt. Ges. Warme. 
Mitt. Materialpriif. 


Mitt. med. Ges. Tokyo 
Mitt. Path. Inst. K. Univ. 


Monatsh. Math. Physik 
Month. Not. Roy i. Astr. Soc. 
Miinch. med. Woch. 


Naturw. Rasch. . ‘ 
New York Agr. Expt. Sta. 
B 


New Zealand Dominion 


New Zealand Jnl. of Science 
and Technology 

Nippon Kwagaku Kwai Shi 
(J. Chem. Soc. Japan). 

Nova Acta Soc. Sci. . 


Ufvers. Finska Vet.-Soc. 
*Oecesterr. Chem.-Zeit. . 

Oil and Colour Trades J. . 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Rep. . 
Oversigt Danske Vid. Selsk. 
Pahasapa — 

Perf. and Essent, Oil Ree. . 
Per. spis. Sofia . . 


Pfliiger’s Archiv . ° 


* Pharm. Weekblad 
*Pharm. Zentr.-h. 


JOURNAL. 

Mémoires de la Société des Ingénieurs Civils de France, 

Memorie della Societa Toscana di Scienze naturalj 
residente in Pisa. 

Metall und Erz. 

Metropolitan Water Board Reports. 

Milchwirtschaftliches Zentralblatt. 

Mineralogical Magazine and Journal of the Mineral. 
ogical Society. 

Mitteilungen des Gesellschaft fiir Warmewirtschaft. 

Mittheilungen aus dem Materialpriifungsamt zu Gross- 
Lichterfelde West. 

Mittheilungen der medizinischen Gesellschaft 2u 
Tokyo. 

1 der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 

e. 

Mitteilungen aus dem pathologischen Institut der 
Kaiserlichen Universitit zu Sendai, Japan. 

Monatshefte fiir Chemie und verwandte Teile anderer 
Wissenschaften. 

Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik. 

Moniteur Scientifique. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London. 

Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen. 

Nature. 

Die Naturwissenschaften. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 


New Zealand Dominion Laboratory Reports. 
New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. 


Nippon Kwagaku Kwa Shi (Journal of the Chemical 
Society of Japan). 

Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum U psaliensis, 

Il Nuovo Cimento. 

Ofversigt af Finska Vetenskaps-Societétens Fiérhand- 
lingar, Helsingfors. 

Oesterreichische Chemiker- Zeitung. 

Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 

Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskabs Forhandlingar. 

Pahasapa Quarterly 

Paper. 

Papier-Fabrikant. 

Perfumery and Essential Oil Record. 

Periodicesko spisanie Sofia. 

Petroleum. 

Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiologie des Menschen 
und der Thiere. 

Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Pharmaceutisch Weekblad. 

Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle. 

vein. Magazine (The London, Edinburgh and 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Phil. Trans. ‘ ° 


Philippine J. Sci 


es (Cg 
Phot. Korr. ‘ F 
Physical Rev. 


Physikal. Z, . . 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soe. 


Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc. ’ 


*Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. 
Chem. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Civ. Eng. 

Proc. Amer, Soc. Testing 
Materials 

Proc. Austral. Inst. Min. 
Met. 

Proc. Camb. Phil. Soe. ‘ 

Proc. Durham Phil, Soc. . 

Proc. Eng. Soc. W. Pa. . 


Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. . 

Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. . 
*Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 

Amsterdam. 

Pree. Nat. Acad. Sci. . 
Proc. Nova Scotia Inst. Sci. 
Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow . 
Proc. Physical Soc. . ° 
Proc. Physiol. Soc. . 

Proc. Roy. Inst. ‘ . 
Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. ° 
*Proc. Roy. Soc. . ‘ ° 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. . ° 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Queensland 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania . 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med. . 


Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. . 
Proc. verb. Soc. Toscana Sci. 
Nat. 
Pulp and Paper Magazine . 
Quart. J. Exp. Physiol. 
Quart. J. Geol. Soc. . 
Quart. J. Med. . ‘ ‘ 
Radium in Biol. Heilkunde 
Rec. Australian Mus. ‘ 
Rec. trav. bot. Nécrland. . 
*Rec. trav. chim. ‘ . 
Rend. Accad. Sci. Fis. Mat. 
Napoli. 
Rend. Ist. Lomb. Sci. Lett. . 


Rep. Aust. Assoc. Sci. 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
Rev. Chim. ° 


JOURNAL. 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. 
Philippine Journal of Science. 
Photographic Journal. 
Photographische Korrespondenz. 
Physical Review. 
Physikalische Zeitschrift. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the American Physiological Society. 
Proceedings of the American Society of Biological 
Chemists. ; 
Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Proceedings of American Society for Testing Materials. 


Proceedings of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the Durham Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
dam. Proceedings (English version). 

Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 

Proceedings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the Physical Society of London. 

Proceedings of the Physiological Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology 
and Medicine. 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 

Processi verbali Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali. 


Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. 

Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physiology. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

Quarterly Journal of Medicine. 

Radium in Biologie und Heilkunde. 

Records of the Australian Museum. 

Recueil des travaux botaniques N éerlandaises. 

Recueil des travaux chimiques des Pays- Bas. 

Rendiconto dell’ Accademia delle Scienze Fisiche e 
Matematiche, Napoli. 

Rendiconti dell’ Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e 
Lettere. 

Report of the Australian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Report of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. } 

Revue chimique . . . Oficijelni organ udruzenja Jugo- 

slavenskih Kemicara. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 


Rev. gén. Bot. . ° ° 
Rev. Gén. Mat. Col. . ° 
Rev. Mét. . . : ‘ 
Rev. Real Acad. Ciencias 
exact. Madrid. 
Riv. Min. Crist. Ital. . 
Sbornik Klubu Pri. . 
Schweiz. Apoth. Zeit. 
Schweiz. Chem. Zeit. 
Scient. Amer. . ° . 
*Sci. Ind. Rep. Rowre-Ber- 
trand Fils. 
Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc. . 
Sci. Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ. 
Sci. Trans. Roy. Dubl. Soc. 
Seifensied. Ztg. ‘ ° 
Sitzungsber. Akad.Miinchen. 


Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. 
Wien. 

Sitzungsber. Ges. Naturwiss. 
Marburg. 

Sitzungsber. Heidelberger 
Akad. Wis. 


Sitzungsber.Med. Naturwiss. 
Ges. Miinster. 

Sitzungsber. Naturforsch. 
Ges. Rostock. 

Sitzungsber. phys. med. Ges. 
Erlangen, 

Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad, 
Wiss. Berlin. 

Skand. Arch. Physiol. 

Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. . 

*Soil Sci. . ° ° e 

South African. J. Ind. 

South African J. Sci. 

Sprechsaal . ‘ 

Stahl u. Eisen : 

Staz. sper. agr. ital. . 

Strahlenther. ° 

Suom. Tied. Toim. . 

Svensk Kem. Tidskr. . 

, ae ‘i é ‘ . 

Tech. Rep. Tohoku Imp. 
Dniv. 

Tekn. Tidsk. 

Textilber. . 


Ther. Gegenw. 

Ther. Monatsh. . 

Times Eng. Supplt. 

Tonind. -Zeit. . . 

Trans. Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Chem. 
Eng. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Metals . 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE, 


JOURNAL, 
Revue générale de Botanique. 
Revue Générale des Matiéres Colorantes. 
Revue de Métallurgie. 
Revista de la Real Academia de Ciencias exactas, 
Fisicas y Naturales de Madrid. 
Rivista di Mineralogia e Cristallografia Italiana. 
Sbornik Klubu Prirodovedeckeho (Prague). 
Schweizeriscl:e Apotheker Zeitung. 
Schweizerische Chemiker Zeitung. 
Science. 
Scientific American. 
— and Industrial Reports of Roure-Bertrand 
ils. 
Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Science Reports, Tohoku Imperial University. 
Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Seifensieder Zeitung. 
Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Miinchen. 
— der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
ien. 

Sitzungsberichte der Gesellschaft zur Befirderung der 
gesammten Naturwissenschaften in Marburg. 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 

senschaften. 
Sitzungsberichte der Medizinisch-Naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Gesellschaft zu Miinster-in-Westfalens. 
Sitzungsberichte der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Rostock. 

Sitzungsberichte der physikalisch-medizinischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Erlangen. 

Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

Skandinavisches Archiv fiir Physiologie. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

Soil Science. 

South African Journal of Industries. 

South African Journal of Science. 

Sprechsaal. 

Stahl und Eisen. 

Stazioni sperimentali agrarie italiane. 

Strahlentherapie. 

Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituskia. 

Svensk Kemisk Tidskrift. 

Transactions of the Chemical Society. 

Technology Reports of the Tohoku Imperial University, 
Sendai, Japan. 

Teknisk Tidskrift. 

Textilberichte tiber 
Handel. 

Die Therapie der Gegenwart. 

Therapeutische Half-Monatshefte. 

Times Engineering Supplement. 

Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 

Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society. 


Wissenschaft, Industrie und 


Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 
Transactions of the American Institution of Metals. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 


trans. Amer. Inst. Min. 
Eng. 
frans. Ceram. Soc. . ‘ 


Trans. Faraday Soc. ‘ 
Trans. Inst. Min. and Met. 


fh. N. 
Met. 

Trans. New Zealand Inst. . 

Trans. Nova Scotia Inst. Sci. 

Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 

Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Africa. 

Tsch. Min. Mitt. ‘ ° 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 
and Tech. Papers. 

US. Bureau Plant Ind. 

U.S. Comm. Rept. 


Eng. Inst. Min. and 


Sth. 


US. Dept. Agric. Bull. . 
US. Hyg. Labor. Bull. 

U.S. Pat. . ° ° 

Univ. Illinois Bull. 


Utah Agric. Coll. Exper. 
Stat. Bull. 

Verh. Geol. Reichsanst. 
Wien. 


Verh. Ges. deut. Naturforsch. 
Aerzte. 

Verh. Naturhist. med. Ve 
Heidelberg. 

Verh. Naturhist. Rheinl. 


Verh. Physiol. Ges. Berlin . 
Verh. Schweiz. Nat. Ges. . 


Vict. Mem. Mus. Geol. Sur- 
vey, Canada. 
Videnskab. Skrifter . . 


Wiener Klin. Woch. . 

Wiss. Abhandl. Physikal- 
Tech. Reichsanst. 

Wochbl. Papierfabr. . 

Woch. f. Brau. 

*Yakugakuzasshi (J. Pharm. 
Soc. Japan). 

Z. allg. Physiol. 

*Z. anal. Chem. . 

*Z. angew. Chem. 

*Z. anorg. Chem. 

Z. Biol. . 

Z. deut. Geol. Ges 

1. deut. Oel-Fett Ind. 

*Z. Elektrochem. 

4, cep, Path. Ther. 


JOURNAL. 
Transactions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 
Transactions of the Ceramic Society. 
Transactions of the Faraday Society. 
Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 
_— of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy. 
Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. 
Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa. 


Tschermak’s Mineralogische Mitteilungen. 

United States Bureau of Mines, Bulletins and Tech- 
nical Papers. 

United States Bureau of Plant Industry. 

United States Commerce Reports, Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletins. 

United States Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins. 

United States Patent. 

University of Illinois Bulletins. 

Utah Agricultural College 
Bulletins. 

Verhandlungen der geologischen Reichsanstalt in Wien. 


Experiment Station 


Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Aertze. 

Verhandlungen des _naturhistorisch-medizinischen 
Vereins zu Heidelberg. 

Verhandlungen des naturhistorischen Vereins der 
preussischen Rheinlande und Westfalens. 

= der Physiologischen Gesellschaft zu 

erlin. 

Verhandlungen der Schweizerischen Naturforschenden 
Gesellschaft, Basel. 

Victoria Memorial Museum Geological Survey of 
Canada, Bulletin. 

Skrifter udgivne af Videnskabsselskabet i Kristi- 
ania. 

Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift. 

Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Physikalisch- 
Technischen Reichsanstalt. 

Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation. 

Wochenschrift fiir Brauerei. 

Yakugakuzasshi (Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Japan). 

Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Physiologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir analytische Chemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir anorganische und allgemeine Chemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Biologie. 

Zeitschrift der deutschen Geologischen Gesellschaft. 

Zeitschrift des deutschen Oel- und Fett- Industrie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir experimentelle Pathologie und Therapie. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 


Z. ges. Brauw. . 

Z. ges. exp. Med. . 

Z. ges. Schiess- u. Sprengs- 
toffw. 

Z. Hyg. . ° ° ° 

Z. Immunit. . . ° 


Z. Instrument. . ‘ ° 
Z. Kryst. Min. . ‘ ° 
Z. 6ffentl. Chem. . ° 
Z. Physik. . , ‘ 
*Z. physikal. Chem. . ° 
Z. physikal. Chem. Unterr. 
Z. physiol. Chem. . ° 
Z. prakt. Geol. . 

*Z. Sauerstoff Stickstoff Ind. 

Z. Spiritusind. . 

Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm. 
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